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Account  of  the  French  Settlements  in  North*  America^ 

continued . 

HE  war  carried  on  for  the  Spaniili  fuccef-  B  00  & 


1  fion,  had  raifed  a  ferment  in  the  four  quar-  u 
ters  of  the  world,  which  for  the  two  laft  centuries 
have  felt  the  effects  of  that  reftlefs  fpirit  with  which 
Europe  hath  been  agitated.  All  kingdoms  were 
fhaken  by  the  contefts  excited  on  account  of  one, 
which  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  V.  had  {truck 
terror  into  them  all.  The  influence  of  a  houfewhofe 
fovereignty  extended  over  five  or  fix  Rates,  had 
raifed  she  Spanifh  nation  to  a  pitch  of  greatnefs  . 
which  could  not  but  be  extremely  flattering  to  her. 

At  the  fame  time  another  houfe,  whofe  power  was 
{till  fuperior,  as  its  dominions  were  more  eonne£t- 
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B  K  ed  together,  was  ambitious  of  giving  the  law  to 

« - v — '  that  haughty  nation.  The  names  of  Auftria  and 

Bourbon,  which  had  been  rivals  for  two  hundred 
years,  were  now  exerting  their  laft  efforts  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  fuperiority,  which  fhould  no  longer  be 
confidered  as  precarious  or  doubtful  between  them. 
The  point  of  conteft  was,  which  fhould  have  the 
greateft  number  of  crowns,  to  boaft  the  pofifeflion 
of.  Europe,  divided  between  the  claims  of  the 
two  houfes,  which  were  not  altogether  groundlefs, 
was  inclined  to  allow  them  to  extend  their  branches, 
but  would  not  permit  that  feveral  crowns  fhould 
center  in  one  houfe,  as  they  formerly  did.  Every 
power  took  up  arms  to  difperfe  or  divide  a  vail  in¬ 
heritance;  and  refolved  to  difmember  it,  rather 
than  fuffer  it  to  be  attached  to  one,  which,  with 
this  additional  weight  of  ftrength,  muff  infallibly 
deilroy  the  balance  of  all  the  reft.  As  the  war 
was  fuoported  by  each  party  with  numerous  forces 
and  great  fkill,  with  warlike  people  and  experi¬ 
enced  generals,  it  continued  a  long  time:  it  defo- 
lated  the  countries  it  fhould  have  fuccoured,  and 
even  ruined  nations  that  had  no  concern  in  it. 
Vidtory,  which  fhould  have  determined  the  con¬ 
teft,  was  fo  variable,  that  it  ferved  only  to  increafe 
the  general  dame.  The  fame  troops  that  were  fuc- 
cefsful  in  one  country,  were  defeated  in  another. 
The  people  who  conquered  by  fea,  v/ere  worfted 
on  land.  The  news  of  the  lofs  of  a  fleet  and  the 
gaining  of  a  battle  arrived  at  the  fame  time.  Suc- 
cefs  alternately  favoured  each  party,  and  by  this 
Inconftancy  ferved  only  to  complete  the  mutual  de- 
ftruction  of  both.  At  length,  when  the  blood  and 
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treafure  of  the  feveral  {fates  were  exhaufced,  and 
after  a  feries  of  calamities  and  expences  that  had 
lafted  near  twelve  years,  the  people  who  had  pro¬ 
fited  by  their  misfortunes,  and  were  weakened  by 
their  contefts,  were  anxious  of  recovering  the  Ioffes 
they  had  fuftained.  They  endeavoured  to  find  in 
the  New  world  the  means  of  peopling  and  re-efta- 
blilhing  the  old.  France  firfb  turned  her  views 
towards  North- America,  to  which  {he  was  invited 
by  the  fimilarity  of  foil  and  climate,  and  the  ifiand 
of  Cape-Breton  became  immediately  the  obje&of 
her  attention. 

The  Englifh  confidered  this  pofiefiion  as  an 
equivalent  for  all  that  the  French  had  loft  by. the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  not  being  entirely  recon¬ 
ciled  to  them,  ftrongly  oppofed  their  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  people  and  fortify  it.  They  faw  no  other 
method  of  excluding  them  from  the  cod-fifnery, 
and  making  the  entrance  into  Canada  difficult  for 
their  {hips.  The  moderation  of  queen  Anne,  or, 
perhaps,  the  corruption  of  her  minifters,  prevent¬ 
ed  France  from  being  expofed  to  this  frefh  mortifi¬ 
cation  :  and  {he  was  authorifed  to  make  what 

/ 

alterations  file  thought  proper  at  Cape-Breton* 

This  ifiand  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  th£ 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  45th  and  47th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Newfoundland  lies  to 
the  eaft,  on  the  fame  gulph,  and  is  only  15  or 
16  leagues  diftant  from  it  5  and  to  the  weft,  Acadia 
is  only  feparated  from  the  ifiand  by  a  {freight,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  leagues  over.  Cape-Bre¬ 
ton  thus  fituated  between  the  territories  ceded  to 
its  enemies,  threatened  their  pofiefiions,  while  it 
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book  protected  thofe  of  France.  The  ifland  meafures 

i— -v— — 1 1  about  36  leagues  in  length,  and  22  in  its  greateft 
breadth.  It  is  furrotinded  with  little  fharp-pointed 
rocks,  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  waves, 
above  which  fome  of  their  tops  are  vilible.  All 
its  harbours  open  to  the  eaft,  turning  towards  the 
fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft  there  are 
but  a  few  anchoring-places  for  fmall  veffels,  in 
creeks,  or  between  iflets.  Except  in  the  hilly 
parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little 
folidity,  being  every  where  covered  with  a  light 
mofs  and  with  water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  foil 
is  exhaled  in  fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  un- 
wholefome.  In  other  refpects,  the  climate  is  very 
cold,  owing  either  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
lakes,  which  cover  above  hall  the  ifland,  and  re¬ 
main’  frozen’  a  long  time,  or  to  the  number  of 
forefts,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  j 
the  effeft  of  which  is  befides  decreafed  by  perpe¬ 
tual  clouds. 

Though  fome  fifhermen  had  long  reforted  to 
Cape-Breton  every  fummer,  not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  had  ever  fixed  there.  The  French  who 
took  poffefiion  of  it  in  Auguft  1713,  were  pro¬ 
perly  the  firft  inhabitants.  They  changed  its 
name  into  that  of  Ifle  Royale,  and  fixed  upon 
fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement.  This 
harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
•  fhips  which  came  to  the  very  ihore,  were  flickered 
from  winds.  Forefts  affording  oak  luflicient  to 
build  and  fortify  a  large  city,  were  hear  at  hand, 
the  ground  appeared  lefs  barren  than  in  other 
parts°  and  the  fiihery  was  more  plentiful.  This 
*  harbour 
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harbr  ur  might  have  been  made  impregnable  at  a  B  K 
trifling  expence,  but  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
it,  (a  circumdance  that  had  at  firft  made  a  dronger 
impreffion  than  the  advantages  refulting  from  it), 
occafioned  it  to  be  abandoned  after  great  labour 
had  been  bellowed  upon  it.  They  then  turned 
their  views  to  Louifbourg,  the  accefs  to  which  was 
eafler,  and  convenience  was  thus  preferred  to  fe- 
curity. 

The  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  fituated  on  the 
eaftern  coad  of  the  ifland,  is  at  lead  a  league  in 
depth,  and  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad  in 
the  narrowed  part.  Its  bottom  is  good,  the 
foundings  are  ufuaily  from  fix  to  ten  fathom,  and 
it  is  eafv  to  tack  about  in  it  either  to  fail  in  or  out 
even  in  bad  weather.  It  includes  a  fmall  gulph 
very  commodious  for  refitting  fhips  of  all  fizes, 
which  may  even  winter  there,  with  proper  pre¬ 
cautions.  The  only  inconvenience  attending  this 
excellent  harbour  is,  that  it  is  frozen  up  from  No¬ 
vember  till  May,  and  frequently  continues  fo  till 
June.  The  entrance,  which  is  naturally  narrow, 
is  alfo  guarded  by  Goat  ifland  ;  the  cannon  of 
which  playing  upon  a  level  with  the  furface  of 
the  water,  would  fink  fhips  of  any  fize,  that 
fhould  attempt  to  force  the  paflage.  The  batte-  . 
ries,  one  of  thirty-fix,  the  other  of  twelve  twenty- 
four  pounders,  ere&ed  on  the  two  oppofite  fhores, 
would  fupport  and  crofs  this  formidable  fire. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land  that  runs 
into  the  fea,  and  is  about  half  a  league  in  circuit; 
the  dreets  are  broad  and  regular.  Almod  all  the 
hoyfes  are  made  of  wood.  Thofe  that  are  of 
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B  K  Hone,  were  conftrtiCted  at  the  expence  of  the  go¬ 


vernment.,  and  are  deflined  for  the  reception  of 
the  troops.  A  number  of  wharfs  have  been  erod¬ 
ed,  that  project  a  confiderabie  way  into  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  are  extremely  convenient  for  loading 
and  unloading  the  fhips. 

The  fortification  of  Louifbourg  was  only  begun 
in  1720.  This  undertaking  was  executed  upon 
very  good  plans,  and  is  fupplied  with  all  the  works 
that  can  render  a  place  formidable.  A  fpace  of 
about  a  hundred  toifes  only,  was  left  without  ram¬ 
parts  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  which  was  thought 
fuficiently  defended  by  its  fituation.  It  was  clofed 
only  with  a  fimpie  dyke.  The  fea  was  fo  fhallow 
in  this  place,  that  it  made  a  kind  of  narrow  canal, 
inacceffible  from  the  number  of  its  reefs  to  any 
ihipping  whatever.  The  fire  from  the  fide  baf- 
tions  completely  fecured  this  fpot  from  any  attack. 

The  neceflity  of  bringing  ftone  from  Europe, 
and  other  materials  proper  for  thefe  great  works, 
fometimes  retarded  their  progrefs,  but  never  made 
them  be  difcontinued.  More  than  thirty  mil¬ 
lions*  were  expended  upon  them.  This  was  not 
thought  too  great  a  fum  for  the  fupport  of  the 
hfheries,  for  fecuring  the  communication  between 
France  and  Canada,  and  for  obtaining  a  fecurity 
or  retreat  to  fhips  in  time  of  war  coming  from  the 
fouthern  iflands.  Nature  and  found  policy  re¬ 
quired  that  the  riches  of  the  fouth  fhould  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  ftrength  of  the  north. 

In  the  year  1714,  feme  fifhermen,  who  till  then 
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It  was  expe&ed  that  their  number  would  foon  have  B  °v£  K 

been  increafed  by  the  Acadians,  who  were  atli-  ' - v — * 

bertv,  from  the  treaties  that  had  been  granted 
them,  to  remove  with  all  their  effects,  and  even 
to  difpofe  of  their  elf ates ;  but  thefe  hopes  were 
difappointed,  The  Acadians  chofe  rather  to  re¬ 
tain  their  pofTeffions  under  the  dominion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious 
advantage  they  might  derive  from  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  France.  Their  place  was  fupplied  by 
fome  difcreffed  adventurers  from  Europe,  who 
came  over  from  time  to  time  to  Cape-Breton,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  gradually  increafed 
to  the  number  of  four  thoufand.  They  were  fet¬ 
tled  at  Louifb  our  g,  Fort  Dauphin,  PortTouloufe, 

Nericka,  and  on  all  the  coafts  where  they  found  a 
proper  beach  for  drying  the  cod. 

The  inhabitants  never  applied  themfelves  to 
agriculture,  the  foil  being  unfit  for  it.  They 
have  often  attempted  to  fow  corn,  but  it  feldom 
came  to  .maturity;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much 
as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  con-, 
fiderably,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  feed  for  the  next 
harveft.  They  have  only  continued  to  plant  a  few 
pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably  well  tailed,  but  mu  ft 
be  renewed  every  year  from  abroad.  The  poor- 
nefs  and  fcarcity  of  paftures  has  likewife  prevented 
the  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the  foil  of 
Cape-Breton  feemed  calculated  to  invite  none  but 

fifhermen  and  foldiers.  .  * 

Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with 

forefts  before  it  was  inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcarce 

ever  been  an  objeft  of  trade.  A  great  quantity, 
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however,  of  foft  ^ood  was  found  there  fit  for 
firing,  and  fome  that  might  be  ufed  for  timber  ; 
but  the  oak  has  always  been  very  fcarce,  and  the 
fir  never  yielded  much  refin. 

The  peltry  trade  was  a  very  inconfiderable  ob- 
jedt.  It  confifted  only  in  the  fkins  of  a  few  lynxes 
elks,  mufk  rats,  wild  cats,  bears,  otters,  and  foxes, 
both  of  a  red  and  filver  grey  colour.  Some  of 
thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Mickmac 
Indians  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifiand  with  the 
French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  fixty 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St. 
John's,  or  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Greater  advantages  might  poftibly  have  been 
derived  from  the  coal  mines  which  abound  in  the 
ifiand.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  diredlion,  and 
being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below  the 
furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draining  off  the  waters.  Notwithftanding  the 
prodigious  demand  for  this  coal  from  New- Eng¬ 
land,  from  the  year  1745  to  the  year  1749,  thefe 
mines  would,  probably,  have  been  forfaken,  had 
not  the  ftiips  which  were  lent  out  to  the  French 
iftands  wanted  ballaft.  In  one  of  thefe  mines  a 
fire  had  been  kindled,  which  could  never  be  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  will  one  day  probably  occafion 
fome  extraordinary  explofion.  If  the  carelefthefs 
of  one  man  could  by  a  fingle  fpark  kindle  a  fire, 
which  for  feveral  years  paft  has  been  conftantly 
devouring  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  how  little  ex¬ 
ertion  does  nature  require  to  produce  a  volcano, 
able  to  confume  a  whole  country  with  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  ! 

The 
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The  whole  induftry  of  the  colony  has  conflant-  book 

J  x  vj 

ly  been  exerted  in  the  cod  fifhery.  The  lefs  weal-  .  -^-  _r 
thy  inhabitants  employed  yearly  two  hundred  boats 
in  this  filhery,  and  the  richefi:  fifty  or  fixty  veffels 
from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  burthen.  The  fmall  craft 
always  kept -within  four  or  five  leagues  of  the 
coaft,  and  returned  at  night  with  their  fifh,  which 
being  immediately  cured,  was  always  in  the  utmoft 
degree  of  perfe&ion  it  was  capable  of.  The 
larger  fmacks  went  to  fifh  further  from  fhore, 
kept  their  cargo  for  feveral  days,  and  as  the  cod 
was  apt  to  be  too  fait,  it  was  lefs  valuable.  But 
this  inconvenience  was  compenfated  by  the  advan¬ 
tage  it  gave  them  of  purfuing  the  fifh,  when  the 
want  of  food  compelled  it  to  leave  the  ifland* 
and  by  the  facility  of  carrying  during  the  autumn 
the  produce  of  their  labours  to  the  fouthern 
ifiands,  or  even  to  France. 

Besides  the  fifhermen  fettled  on  the  ifland, 
others  came  every  year  from  France  to  dry  their 
fifh,  either  in  the  habitations,  in  confequenee  of  an 
agreement  made  with  the  owners,  or  upon  the 
beach,  which  was  always  referved  for  their  ufe. 

The  mother-country  regularly  fent  them  fhips 
laden  with  provifions,  liquors,  wearing  apparel, 
houfehold  goods,  and  all  things  neceffary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  The  largeft  of  thefe 
fhips,  having  no  other  concern  but  this  trade,  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe  as  foon  as  they  had  bartered  » 

their  lading  for  cod.  Thofe  from  fifty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  tons  burden,  after  having  landed  their  little 
cargo,  went  a  fifhing  themfelves,  and  did  not  re* 
turn  till  the  feafbn  was  over. 

The 
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The  people  of  Cape-Breton  did  not  fend  all 
their  fifh  to  Europe.  They  fent  part  of  it  to  the 
French  fouthern  iflands,  on  board  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  Blips,  from  feventy  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
tons  burthen.  Befides  the  cod*  which  made  at 
lead  half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other 
colonies,  timber,  planks,  thin  oak  boards,  falted 
falmon  and  mackarel,  train  oil,  and  fea  coal.  All 
thefe  were  paid  for  in  fugar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly 
in  rum  and  molaffes. 

The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commo¬ 
dities.  Canada  took  off  but  a  frnall  part  of  the 
overplus  j  it  was  chiefly  bought  by  the  people  of 
New- Engl  and,  who  gave  in  exchange  fruits,  ve¬ 
getables,  wood,  brick  and  cattle.  This  trade  of 
exchange  was  allowed,  but  a  fmuggling  trade  was 
added  to  it,  confifi: ing  of  flour,  and  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fait  fifh. 

Notwithstanding  this  circulation,  which  was 
all  carried  on  at  Louifbourg,  molt  of  the  colonifls 
were  extremely  poor.  This  was  owing  to  the  de¬ 
pendence  their  indigence  had  fubjected  them  to 
on  their  firfl  arrival.  Unable  to  procure  the  ne- 
ceffary  implements  for  the  fifhery,  they  had  borrow¬ 
ed  fome  at  an  exceffive  intereft.  Even  thofe  who 
were  not  at  firfl  reduced  to  this  neceffity,  were 
foon  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  hard  terms  of  bor¬ 
rowing.  1  he  dearnefs  of  fait  and  provifions,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  fifhery,  foon 
compelled  them  to  it,  and  they  were  inevitably 
ruined  by  being  obliged  to  pay  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  per  cent .  a  year  for  every  thing  they  bor¬ 
rowed.  It  is  one  of  the  many  hafdfhips  attending 
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an  equality  of  ftatjons  in  life,  that  thofe  bom  B  °  £  K 
to  a  fortune  can  feldom  acquire  one  but  by  vio¬ 
lence  or  fraud,  the  means  by  which  the  moil  opu¬ 
lent  families  have  amaffed  their  riches.  Even 
commerce  can  fcarce  exempt  men  from  thefehard- 
fhips  by  induftry  and  affiduous  labour.  But  all 
the  French  colonies  of  New  France  were  not  from 
their  firft  eftablifhment  defined  to  fuch  diftrefs. 

The  ifland  of  St.  John,  more  favourably  fituat- 
ed,  has  been  more  favourable  to  its  inhabitants.  ofthe 
It  lies  further  up  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  fheliw 
twenty-two  leagues  long,  and  not  much  above  a  otSt*lohn* 
league  at  its  greateft  breadth.  It,  bends  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  both  ends  terminating  in  a 
lharp  point.  Though  the  right  of  this  ifland  had 
never  been  dilputed  with  France,  yet  fhe  feemed 
to  pay  no  regard  to  it  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

The  lofs  of  Acadia  and  Newfoundland  drew  their 
attention  to  this  fmall  remaining  fpot,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  began  to  inquire  what  ufe  could  be 
made  of  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  winters  were  long  there, 
the  cold  extreme,  with  abundance  of  fnow,  and 
prodigious  quantities  of  infedts;  but  that  thefe  de¬ 
feats  were  compenfated  by  a  healthy  coaft,  a  good 
fea-port,  and  commodious  harbours.  The  country 
was  flat,  enriched  with  fine  paflures,  watered  by 
an  infinite  number  of  rivulets  and  fprings;  the 
foil  exceedingly  diverfified,  and  fit  for  the  culture 
of  every  kind  of  grain.  There  was  plenty  of 
game,  and  multitudes  of  wild  beads  3  amazing 
Ihoals  of  fifh  of  all  forts 3  and  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  favage  inhabitants  than  were  found  on 
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any  other  of  the  iflands.  This  circumftance  alone 
/  was  a  proof  how  much  it  was  fuperior  to  the  reft. 

The  report  that  was  fpread  of  this  in  France, 
gave  rife  to  a  company  in  1719,  which  formed 
the  defign  both  of  clearing  this  fertile  ifland,  and 
of  eftablifhing  a  great  cod  fiftiery  there.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  intereft,  which  had  brought  the  adven¬ 
turers  together,  fet  them  at  variance  again,  before 
they  began  to  execute  the  plan  they  had  projected. 
St.  John  was  again  forgotten,  wrhen  the  Acadians 
began  to  remove  to  that  ifland  in  1749.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time  they  increafed  to  the  number  of  3 1 54. 
As  they  were  for  the  moft  part  huflbandmen,  and 
particularly  accuftomed  to  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
the  government  thought  proper  to  confine  them 
to  this  employment  j  and  the  cod  fifhery  was  only 
allowed  to  be  carried  on,  by  thofe  who  fettled  at 
Tracadia,  and  St.  Peter. 

Prohibitions  and  monopolies,  while  they  are 
a  reftraint  upon  induftry,  are  equally  detrimental 
to  the  labours  they  permit,  and  to  thofe  they  for¬ 
bid.  Though  the  ifland  of  St.  John  does  not 
afford  a  fufficient  extent  of  fea-fhore,  fit  for  dry¬ 
ing  the  vaft  quantities  of  cod  that  come  in  flioals 
to  the  coafts,  and  though  the  fifh  is  too  large  to 
be  eafily  dried,  yet  it  was  incumbent  upon  a  power 
whofe  fifheries  are  not  fufficient  for  the  confump- 
tionofitsown  fubjects,  to  encourage  this  kind  of 
employment.  If  there  were  too  few  drying-places 
for  the  quantity  that  could  be  caught,  that  which 
is  called  green  cod  might  eafily  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  which  alone  would  have  made  a  valuable 
branch  of  commerce. 
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By  confining  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Johntoagri-  book 
culture,  they  were  deprived  of  all  refource  in  thofe  *  Xy*  « 
unfortunate  feafons  that  happen  frequently  on  the 
ifland,  when  the  crops  are  devoured  by  the  field 
mice  and  grafshoppers.  The  exchanges  which 
the  mother-country  could  and  ought  to  have  made 
with  her  colony,  were  reduced  to  nothing.  Laft- 
ly,  in  attempting  to  favour  agriculture,  its  pro- 
grefs  was  obftructed,  by  laying  the  inhabitants 
under  an  impoflibility  of  procuring  the  necelfary 
articles  for  extending  it. 

Only  one  or  two  fmall  vefiels  came  annually 
to  the  ifland  from  Europe,  and  landed  at  Port  La- 
Joie,  where  they  were  fupplied  with  all  they  want¬ 
ed  from  Louifbourg,  and  paid  for  it  in  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  pulfe,  black  cattle  and  fheep.  A 
party  of  fifty  men  ferved  rather  to  regulate  their 
police,  than  to  defend  them.  Their  commanding- 
officer  was  dependent  on  Cape-Breton,  which  was 
itfelf  under  the  controul  of  the  governor  of  Ca¬ 
nada.  The  command  of  this  laft  officer  extended 
to  a  great  diftance,  over  a  vaft  continent,  the 
richeft  part  of  which  was  Louifiana. 

This  province,  which  the  Spaniards  formerly  Difcovery 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Florida,  was  of  th.e  Mif- 
not  difcovered  by  the  French  till  the  year  1673.  theFr«ach, 
They  were  told  by  the  favages,  that  to  the  weft  of 
Canada,  there  was  a  great  river,  which  flowed  nei¬ 
ther  to  the  north  nor  to  the  eaft,  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  muft  therefore  empty  itfelf  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  if  its  courfe  were  fouthward, 
or  into  the  South  Sea,  if  it  were  weftward.  The 
communication  with  thefe  two  feas  was  of  fuch 
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book  importance,  as  to  deferve  fome  inquiry.  This  un¬ 


dertaking  was  committed  to  Joliet,  an  inhabitant 
of  Quebec,  a  man  of  fenfe  and  experience,  and 
to  the  Jefuit  Marquette,  whofe  virtues  were  re- 
fpefted  by  all  the  nations  inhabiting  that  continent. 

These  two  men,  whofe  intentions  were  equally 
honeft,  always  lived  in  the  moil  friendly  intimacy 
with  each  other*  They  went  together  from  the 
lake  Michigan,  entered  the  river  of  the  Foxes, 
'which  empties  itfelf  into  that  lake,  and  went  up 
almoff  to  the  head  of  the  river,  notwithftanding 
the  currents  which  render  that  navigation  difficult. 
After  fome  days  march,  they  again  embarked  on 
the  river  Ouisconfing,  and  keeping  always  weft- 
'  ward,  came  to  the  Miffifippi,  and  failed  down  that 
river  as  far  as  the  Akanfas,  about  the  33^  degree 
of  latitude.  Their  zeal  would  have  carried  them 
further,  but  they  were  in  want  of  provifions.  It 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  ventured  too 
far,  with  only  three  or  four  men,  in  an  unknown 
country,  and  moreover,  as  they  were  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  river  difcharged  itlelf  in  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  they  returned  to  Canada.  Upon 
entering  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  they  found  the 
people  pretty  numerous,  and  inclined  to  a  friendly 
intercourfe  with  the  French  nation.  Without 
concealing  or  exaggerating  any  particular,  they 
communicated  to  the  chief  man  of  the  colony  all 
the  information  they  had  procured. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  New  France  at  that 
time,  was  a  Norman,  named  La  Salle,  who  was 
equally  defirous  of  making  a  great  fortune,  and 
of  eftabliffiing  a  brilliant  reputation.  This  man 
5  had 
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had  fpent  his  younger  years  among  the  Jefuits, 
where  he  h^d  contradled  that  activity,  enthufiafm, 
and  firmnefs,  which  thofe  fathers  fo  well  know 
how  to  inftil  into  their  difciples,  when  they  meet 
with  young  men  of  quick  parts,  with  whom  they 
are  fond  of  recruiting  their  order.  La  Salle,  who 
was  a  bold  and  enterprifing  man,  fond  of  availing 
himfelf  of  every  opportunity  to  diflinguifh  himfelf, 
and  anxious  even  to  feek  out  fuch  opportunities, 
perceived  that  the  new  governor  of  Canada  necr- 
ledted  to  purfue  the  difcovery  that  had  been  made. 
He  embarked  for  Europe,  went  to  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  was  liflened  to,  almoft  even  with  admi¬ 
ration,  at  a  time  when  both  the  prince  and  the 
people  were  infpired  with  a  paffion  for  great  ac¬ 
tions.  He  returned  loaded  with  favours,  ^nd  with 

orders  to  complete  what  had  been  fo  fortunately 
begun.  V"  j  •••  1 

But  in  order  to  infure  fuccefs  to  his  fcheme,  he 
had  the  prudence  to  proceed  with  the  greatefl 
caution.  The  diflance  was  c'onliderable  from  the 
further  French  fettlements  in  Canada  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  that  was  to  be  the  objea  of  inquiry. 
It  was  a  matter  of  prudence  to  fecure  this  "tradL 
.His  firft  ftep,  therefore,  was  to  eredl  feveral  polls, 
which  took  up  more  time  than  he  imagined,  the 
works  being  often  interrupted  by  unforeseen  inci¬ 
dents.  When  time  and  caution  had  difpofed  every 
thing  to  his  wifhes,  he  failed  down  the  Miflffippi 
in  1682,  and  found  that  it  ran  into  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  as  had  been  before  cohje&u'red. 

This  information  was  of  great  confequence.  La 
Salle,  who  well  knew  what  remained  to  be  done, 
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book  hafcened  back  to  Quebec,  and  went  over  to  France, 
i  XVvL ._>  to  propofe  the  difcovery  of  the  Miflifippi  by  fea, 

and  the  eftablifliment  of  a  colony,  which  could  -  j 
not  fail  of  being  a  very  important  one.  His 
fc-heme  was  approved,  and  he -obtained  four  ihips  ^ 
of  different  rates,  with  about  150  tnen.  He 
miffed  his  point  by  fleering  too  far  weftward,  and 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1685,  found  himfelf  in 
the  bay  of  St.  Barnard,  diflant  a  hundred  leagues 
from  the  Miflifippi.  This  error  might  have  been 
rectified;  but  La  Salle,  who  was  of  ^haughty  and 
unfociable  temper,  had  quarrelled  witli  the  com¬ 
mander  of  his  little  fleet,  and  being  unwilling  to 
owe  any  obligation  to  him,  hedifmiffed  him.  Being 
befides  prepoffeffed  with  the  idea  that  the  river  he 
had  entered  muff  certainly  be  an  arm  of  the  great 
one  he  was  commiflloned  to  reconnoitre,  he  ima¬ 
gined  he  could  execute  the  defign  he  had  been  fent 
upon  without  any  other  affiflance;  but  he  was  foon 
undeceived.  He  negledted  the  objedt  of  his  expe¬ 
dition.  Inflead  of  looking  for  guides  among  the 
favages,  who  would  have  diredted  him  to  the  place 
of  his  deflination,  he  chofe  to  go  nearer  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  inform  himfelf  of  the  famous  mines 
of  St.  Barbe.  He  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this 
abfurd  project,  when  he  was  maffacred  by  fome  of 
his  companions,  who  could  no  longer  bear  with 
the  harfhnefs  of  his  charadter,  his  obflinacy,  and 
haughtinefs. 

The  death  of  La  Salle  foon  occafioned  the  reft 
of  his  company  to  difperfe.  The  villains  who 
had  murdered  him,  fell  by  each  other's  hand.  Se¬ 
veral  incorporated  with  the  natives.  Many  pe- 
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riflied  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  Spaniards  of  B  0  0  K 
New  Mexico,  alarmed  at  the  report  of  this  under* 
taking,  had  advanced  up  the  country  in  order  to 
oppofe  it,  took  fome  of  thefe  adventurers,  and  fent 
them  to  work  in  the  mines,  where  they  periflied. 

Thole  who  had  Ihut  themfelves  up  in  the  little  fort 
which  had  been  ere&ed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
favages.  Only  feven  efcaped,  who  embarked  on 
the  Miftifippi,  which  had  at  laft  been  difcovered 
by  land,  and  came  to  Canada.  Thefe  diftrefles 
foon  made  the  French  lofe  fight  of  Louifiana. 

The  attention  of  the  miniftry  was  again  awak¬ 
ened  in  1697,  by  Yberville,  a  gentleman  of  Ca-  * 
nada,  who  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  fome  very 
bold  and  fortunate  attempts  at  Hudfon’s  bay,  in 
Acadia  and  Newfoundland.  He  was  fent  out  from 
Rochfort  with  two  fhips,  and  entered  the  Miffi- 
fippi  on  the  2d  of  July  1669.  He  failed  up  the 
river  high  enough  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  fertility  of  its  banks.  He  contented  him¬ 
felf,  however,  with  erefting  a  fmall  fort,  which 
did  not  long  continue,  and  proceeded  to  another 
fpot  to  fettle  his  colony,  chiefly  confifting  of  Ca¬ 
nadians. 

» 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi  and  Pen-  The 
facola,  a  fettlement  newly  erected  by  the  Spaniards  ^c.hn  th^ 
in  Florida,  is  a  coaft  of  about  forty  leagues  j;q  country 
extent.  It  is  every  where  fo  flat,  that  trading  tercd'by 
fhips  cannot  come  within  four  leagues  of  the  nppi^and 
Ihore,  or  even  the  lightefl:  brigs  within  two 

,  .  .  .  °  Louifiana, 

leagues.  The  foil,  which  is  entirely  fandy,  is 
equally  unfit  for  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle.  Nothing  grows  there  but  a  few  cedars 
Vol.  V.  C  and 
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book  and  fir  trees.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot, 
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when  the  rays  of  the  fun  Ihine  upon  thefe  fands* 
that  in  fome  feafons  the  heat  would  be  unfupport- 
ablc,  were  it  not  for  a  light  breeze,  which  fprings 
up  regularly  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
never  falls  but  in  the  evening.  In  this  large  trad, 
there  is  a  place  called  Biloxi,  from  the  name  of  a 
favage  nation,  that  formerly  fettled  there.  This 
fituation,  the  moft  barren  and  mod:  inconvenient 
upon  the  whole  coaft,  was  made  choice  of  for  the 
refidence  of  the  few  men  Yberville  had  brought 
thither,  and  who  had  been  allured  by  the  moft 
fanguine  expeditions. 

Two  years  after  a  new  colony  arrived,  and  fet¬ 
tled  thirteen  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Biloxi,  not  far 
from  Penfacola.  The  banks  of  the  Mobile,  which 
though  a  river  of  fome  extent  is  no  where  navi¬ 
gable  but  for  boats,  were  judged  to  he  worth  in- 
habiting.  The  poornefs  of  the  ground^  was  not 
thought  a  fufficient  objedion.  It  was  determined 
that  the  connedions  which  might  be  formed  with 
the  Spaniards  and  neighbouring  Indians,  would 
coropenfate  all  thefe  difadvantages.  An  lfland 
fituated  oppofite  to  the  Mobile  at  the  diftance  of 
four  leagues,  offered  a  harbour,  which  might  be 
confidered  as  the  fea-port  of  the  new  colony.  It 
was  named  the  ifle  of  Dauphin.  It  was  very  con¬ 
venient  for  unloading  the  French  goods,  which  be¬ 
fore  it  had  been  neceffary  to  fend  afhore  in  boats. 
This  ifiand,  though  a  barren  one,  was  foon  peo¬ 
pled,  and  became  the  chief  fettlement  of  the  colo- 
lony;  till  the  fands,  by  which  it  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  formed,  were  heaped  up  to  fuch  a  degree  by 

the 
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the  winds  in  1717,  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  only  book 

vantage  t  ^at  had  given  it  fome  kind  of  reputa-  -  XVI' 
tion.  * 

It  could  not  reafonably  be  expeded  that  a  co¬ 
lony  fixed  upon  iuch  a  territory  fhould  make  any 
progrefs.  The  death  of  Yberville  at  fea,  who 
prerifhed  glorioufly  before  the  Havannah  in  1702, 
in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  put  an  end  to  thb 
fmall  remaining  hopes  of  the  colonies.  France 
was  fo  deeply  engaged  in  an  unhappy  war,  that 
no  affiftance  could  be  expeded  from  her.  The 
colonifti  thought  themfelves  totally  forfaken,  and 
thofe  who  entertained  fome  hopes  of  finding  a  fet- 
tlement  in  another  place,  hailened  to  go  in  fearch 
of  it.  The  few  whom  necefilty  compelled  to  ftay 
behind,  fubfifted  upon  vegetables,  or  liwed  by 
excurhons  among  the  Indians.  The  colony  was 
reduced  to  twenty-eight  wretched  families,  when 
Crofat  petitioned  for  and  obtained  the  exclufive 
trade  of  Louifianain  1712. 

Crosat  was  one  of  thofe  men  born  for  great 
enterprifes:  He  poffeffed  a  fuperiority  of  talents 
and  fentiments  which  enabled  him  to  undertake 
the  greateft  adions,  and  condefcend  to  the  lead 
for  the  fervice- of  the  date,  and  wifhed  to  derive 
all  his  fame  from  the  glory  of  his  country.  The 
foil  of  Louifiana  was  not  the  objed  of  this  adive 
genius.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  its  barren- 
nefs,  nor  did  it  ever  appear  that  he  had  any  idea 
of  attempting  to  improve  it.  His  intention  was 
to  open  communications  both  by  land  and  fea 
with  Old  and  New  Mexico,  to  pour  in  all  kinds  of 
merchandife  into  thofe  parts*  and  to  draw  from 
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thence  a  great  quantity  of  piaftres.  The  place  he 
had,  afked  for,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  natural 
and  neceflary  mart  for  his  vaft  operations ;  and  all 
the  fteps  taken  by  his  agents  were  regulated  upon 
this  noble  plan.  But  being  undeceived  by  feveral 
unfuccefsful  attempts,  he  relinquished  his  fcheme, 
and  in  1717?  refigned  his  privilege  to  a  company 
whofe  fuccefs  aftoniftied  the  world. 

This  company  was  formed  by  Law,  that  cele¬ 
brated  Scotchman,  of  whom  no  fettled  judgment 
could  be  formed  at  the  time  he  appeared,  but  whofe 
name  now  Hands  between  the  crowd  of  mere  ad¬ 
venturers  and  the  ftiort  lift  of  great  men.  This 
daring  genius  had  made  it  his  bufinefs  from  his 
infancy  to  obferve  attentively  the  feveral  powers  of 
Europe,  to  examine  their  feveral  fprings,  and  to 
calculate  the  ftrength  of  each.  He  was  fingular- 
ly  ftruck  with  the  confufion  into  which  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Lewis  XIV.  had  thrown  the  kingdom 
of  France.  To  remedy  this,  was,  as  he  imagined, 
a  talk  worthy  of  him,  and  he  flattered  himfelf  he 
could  accomplifh  it.  The  greatnefs  of  his  plan 
could  not  fail  of  recommending  it  to  the  regent, 
who  held  the  reins  of  government,  flnce  the  de¬ 
ni  ife  of  the  monarch  had  reftored  peace  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  fcheme  was,  by  fpeedily  paying  off  the 
national  debt,  to  clear  the  public  revenue  of  the 
enormous  interefts  which  abforbed  it.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  paper  credit  could  alone  effedt  this 
revolution,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times  feem- 
ed  abfolutely  to  require  it.  The  public  creditors 
came  into  this  new  fcheme  the  more  readily,  as 
they  knew  they  might  at  any  time  change  thefe 
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notes  for  fhares  in  the  company.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  company  would 
be  able  to  anfwer  its  feveral  engagements ;  fince, 
independent  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  which 
was  to  center  in  their  hands,  as  being  a  company 
of  finance,  they  had  procured  a  new  channel  as  a 
commercial  company,  through  which  immenfe 
riches  were  expe&ed  to  come  in. 

Since  the  Spaniard,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  pe- 
rilhed  on  the  banks  of  the  Mifiifippi,  about  the 
year  1538,  it  was  generally  believed  that  thofe 
regions  contained  immenfe  treafures.  It  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  where  thefe  riches  were  to  be 
found ;  but  hill  the  celebrated  mines  of  St.  Barbe 
were  talked  of  with  rapture.  If  they  feemed  to 
be  forgotten  at  times,  this  temporary  negledl  ferv- 
ed  only  to  quicken  the  attention  of  the  people  to¬ 
wards  them.  Law  availed  himfelf  of  this  credu¬ 
lity,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  and  increafe  it 
by  myfterious  reports.  It  was  rumoured  as  a  fe- 
cret,  that  thefe  and  many  other  mines  had  at  length 
been  difcovered,  but  that  they  were  far  richer  than 
they  were  generally  fuppofed  to  be.  To  give  the 
greater  weight  to  this  falfe  report,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  gained  too  much  credit,  a  number  of  mi¬ 
ners  were  fent  over  to  work  thefe  mines,  which 
were  imagined  to  be  fo  valuable,  with  a  body  of 
troops  fufficient  to  defend  them. 

It  is  inconceivable  what  a  fudden  imprefiion 
this  ftratagem  made  upon  a  nation  naturally  fond 
of  novelty.  Every  one  was  eager  to  obtain  a  fhare 
in  the  new  company.  Every  fpeculation,  fcheme, 
and  expe&ation  was  dire&ed  to  this  channel. 
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K  The  MifTifippi  became  the  grand  objedt  and  the 
—y—j  ultimate  end  of  all  purfuits.  The  adventurers 
were  not  content  with  a  bare  affociation  with  the 
company  which  had  obtained  the  difpofal  of  that 
fine  country:  they  were  applied  to  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  for  large  tradts  of  land  for  plantations*  which, 
it  was  given  out,  were  to  yield  in  a  few  years  the 
centuple  of  what  ihould  be  laid  out  upon  them. 
Whether  they  were  led  by  motiyes  of  interefl,  or 
adted  from  convidtion,  or  were  feduced  by  flattery, 
certain  it  is  that  thofe  who  were  accounted  the 
moft  intelligent  men  in  the  nation,  the  richefl:  and 
the  higheft  in  repute,  were  the  moft  forward  in 
forming  thefe  fettlements.  Others  were  induced 
by  their  example,  and  thofe  whofe  fortunes  would 
not  permit  them  to  become  proprietors,  folicited 
to  have  the  management  of  the  plantations,  or,  at 
leaft,  to  work  in  them. 

During  this  general  infatuation,  all  perfons 
who  offered  themfelves,  whether  natives  or  fo¬ 
reigners,  were  promifcuou fly  and  carelefsly  crowded 
into  fhips.  They  were  landed  upon  the  fands  of 
the  Biloxi,  where  they  perifhed  by  thoufands, 
with  want  and  vexation.  They  might  have  been 
conveyed  up  the  MifTifippi,  and  landed  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  country  they  were  to  clear;  but 
the  managers  of  the  enterprife  never  thought  of 
fending  proper  boats  for  that  purpofe.  Even 
after  they  found  that  the  fhips  coming  from  Eu¬ 
rope  could  fail  up  the  river,  the  head-quarters  flill 
continued  to  be  fatal  to  thofe  unhappy  and  nu¬ 
merous  vidlims  that  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  a  po¬ 
litical  irtipofture.  The  head-quarters  were  not 
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removed  to  New-Orleans  till  five  years  after,  that 
is,  till  hardly  any  were  left  of  thofe  unfortunate 
people  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  quit  their 
native  country  upon  fuch  uncertain  profpedts. 

But  at  this  period,  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
charm  was  diflblved,  and  the  mines  vanifhed. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  ftiame  of  having  been 
milled  by  chimerical  notions.  Louifiana  fiiared 
the  fate  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  who  have  been 
too  highly  extolled,  and  are  afterwards  punifhed 
for  this  unmerited  fame,  by  being  degraded  be¬ 
low  their  real  worth.  This  inchanted  country 
was  now  held  in  execration.  Its  very  name  be¬ 
came  a  reproach.  The  Mifiifippi  was  the  terror 
of  free  men.  No  recruits  were  to  be  found  to  fend 
thither,  but  fuch  as  were  taken  from  prifons  and 
houfes  of  ill  fame.  It  became  the  receptacle  of  the 
lowed:  and  moll  profligate  perfons  in  the  kingdom. 

What  could  be  expected  from  a  fettlement 
compofed  of  fuch  perfons?  Vicious  men  will  nei¬ 
ther  people  a  countrv>  nor  labour  j  nor  continue 
long  in  any  place.  Many  of  thofe  miferabJe  per- 
fons  who  had  beentranfported  into  thefe  favage  Cli¬ 
mates,  went  into  the  Englifh  or  Spanifh  fettie- 
ments,  to  exhibit  the  difagreeabie  view  of  their 
diftrefs  and  milery.  Others  loon  perifhed  from 
the  infection  they  were  tainted  with,  before  they 
had  left  Europe.  The  greater  number  wandered 
in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  in  the  woods,  till  hunger 
and  wearinefs  put  an  end  to  their  exiftence.  No¬ 
thing  was  yet  begun  in  the  colony,  though  twenty- 
five  millions  of  livres*  had  been  funk  tnere. 
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The  managers  of  the  company  that  advanced 
thefe  vaft  fums,  ridiculoufly  pretended  that  in  the 
capital  of  France  they  could  lay  the  plan  of  fuch 
undertakings  as  were  fit  for  America.  Paris,  un¬ 
acquainted  with  its  own  provinces,  which  it  de- 
fpifes  and  exhauits,  would  have  fubmittcd  every 
thing  to  the  operations  of  thefe  hafty  and  frivolous 
calculators.  From  the  office  of  the  company, 
they  pretended  to  regulate  and  direCt  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Louifiana,  and  to  impofe  various  re¬ 
straints  upon  them,  which  were  all  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  exclufive  charter.  Had  they  granted 
fome  trifling  encouragements  to  citizens  of  cha¬ 
racter,  who  might  have  been  invited  to  fettle  in 
the  colony,  by  fecuring  to  them  that  liberty  which 
every  man  covets,  that  property  which  every  man 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  own  labour,  and 
that  protection  which  is  due  from  every  fociety  to 
its  members;  fuch  encouragements  as  thefe, 
given  to  proprietors  well  informed  of  their  real 
intereft  and  property,  directed  by  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  place,  would  have  been  productive 
of  far  greater  and  more  lafting  effeCts;  and  would 
have  eftablifhed  more  extenfive,  folid,  and  pro¬ 
fitable  fettlements,  than  any  the  company  could 
ever  have  formed  with  all  their  treafures,  difpenfed 
and  managed  by  agents  who  could  neither  have 
the  knowledge  requifite  to  conduCt  fo  many  va¬ 
rious  operations,  nor  even  be  influenced  by  any 
immediate  intereft  in  their  fuccefs. 

The  miniftry,  however,  thought  it  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  to  leave  the  concerns 
of  Louifiana  in  the  hands  of  the  company;  which 
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was  under  a  neceffity  of  exerting  all  its  intereft,  to 
obtain  permiflion  to  alienate  that  part  of  its  pri¬ 
vilege,  It  was  even  obliged  to  purchafe  this 
favour  in  1731,  by  paying  down  the  fum  of 
1,450,000  livres*:  there  being  fome  ftates  where 
the  right  of  being  involved  in  ruin,  that  of  being 
exempt  from  it,  and  that  of  acquiring  a  fortune, 
are  equally  fold  ;  becaufe  good  or  evil,  whether 
public  or  private,  may  prove  an  objedt  of  finance* 
But  after  all,  what  was  to  become  of  this  country, 
which  had  been  alternately  fo  highly  extolled* 
and  fo  much  depreciated,  when  it  came  to  be  in 
reality  a  national  poffeflion  ? 

Louisiana  is  a  vafl  country,  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  fea;  on  the  eaft  by  Carolina;  on  the 
weft  by  New  Mexico;  and  on  the  north  by  that  part 
of  Canada  whofe  unknown  lands  are  fuppofed  to 
extend  as  far  as  Hudfon’s  bay.  It  is  impoffible  to 
afeertain  the  exadt  length  of  it;  but  it  is  thought 
to  be  about  two  hundred  leagues  broad,  between 
the  Englifti  and  Spanifti  fettlements. 

In  fo  extenfive  a  country,  the  climate  cannot  be 
every  where  the  fame.  It  was  in  no  place  found 
to  be  fuch  as  might  have  been  expedted  from  its 
latitude.  Lower  Louifiana,  though  in  the  fame 
degree  with  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  is  no  hotter  than 
the  fouth  of  France;  and  thofe  parts  of  it  that  are 
fituated  in  the  35th  and  36th  degrees,  are  no 
warmer  than  the  northern  provinces  of  the  mother- 
country.  This  phenomenon,  which  feemsfo  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  a  common  obferver,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  natural  philofopher,  from  the  thick  forefts 
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book  which  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  heating  the 
XVI'  ground;  the  numberlefs  rivers  which  keep  it  con- 
ftantly  damp;  and  the  winds  which  blow  from 
the  north  over  a  vaft  extent  of  land. 

The  Iky  is  feldom  clouded;  the  fun,  which 
gives  life  to  every  thing,  fhining  almoft  every 
day.  Whenever  it  rains,  the  fhowers  are  heavy  : 
but  as  they  feldom  happen,  the  want  of  them  is 
amply  compenfated  by  copious  dews. 

The  air  in  general  is  pure,  but  much  more  fo 
in  Upper  than  in  Lower  Louifiana.  In  this  happy 
‘climate,  the  women  are  blelfed  with  a  pleafing 
figure,  and  the  men  are  lefs  fubjedl  to  diforders  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  have  fewer  infirmities  in 

old  age,  than  the  Europeans. 

The  foil  muft  have  appeared  excellent  before 
it  was  tried.  It  abounded  with  wild  fruits,  very 
pleafant  to  the  tafte.  It  furnifhed  a  liberal  pro- 
vifion  for  a  great  number  of  birds  and  wild  beafts. 
The  meadows,  on  which  no  art  or  labour  had 
been  bellowed,  were  covered  with  roebucks  and 
bifons.  Perhaps,  no  trees  are  to  be  found  com¬ 
parable  to  thofe  of  Louifiana  for  height,  variety, 
and  thicknefs.  If  it  affords  no  woods  for  dying, 
it  is  becaufe  they  are  only  produced  between  the 
tropics.  Since  the  foil  has  been  tried  in  feveral 
diftridls,  it  has  been  found  to  be  fit  for  all  kinds 
of  culture. 

The  fource  of  that  famous  river  which  divides 

* 

this  immenfe  country  almoft  in  two  equal  parts, 
from  north  to  fouth,  has  never  yet  been  difeo- 
vered.  The  boldeft  travellers  have  not  gone 
higher  than  about  a  hundred  leagues  above  the 
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fall  of  St.  Anthony,  the  courfe  of  which  is  inter-  ®  °  ° 

y  #  xvi 

cepted  by  a  pretty  high  cafcade,  about  the  46th  v  -  -  _f 

degree  of  latitude.  From  thence  to  the  fea, 

•which  is  about  700  leagues  diftant,  the  navigation 
is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted.  The  Miffifippi, 
after  being  enlarged  by  the  river  of  the  Illinois, 
the  Miffouri,  the  Wabache,  and  a  great  number 
of  fmaller  rivers,  maintains  an  interrupted  courfe, 
till  it  falls  into  the  ocean.  All  circumftances  con¬ 
cur  to  prove,  that  the  bed  of  this  river  is  widened 
near  a  hundred  leagues,  and  that  its  bottom  is 
almoft  recent  ground,  fince  not  a  fingle  ftone  is 
to  be  found  in  it.  The  fea  throws  up  here  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  mud,  leaves  of  reeds, 
boughs  and  ftumps  of  trees,  that  the  Miftifippi  is 
continually  waffling  down,-  which  different  mate¬ 
rials  being  driven  backward  and  forward,  and  be¬ 
ing  collected  together,  form- them felves  into  a  folid 
mafs,  continually  tending  to  the  prolongation  of 
this  vaft  continent.  Another  Hill  more  ftriking 
Angularity,  and,  perhaps,  no  where  elfe  to  be 
met  with,  is  that  the  waters  of  this  great  river, 
when  once  they  are  diverted  from  their  channel, 
never  return  into  it.  The  realon  is  this : 

The  Miffifippi  is  annually  fwelled  by  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  northern  fnows,  which  begins  in 
March,  and  continues  for  about  three  months. 

The  bed  of  the  river  being  very  deep  at  the  up¬ 
per  part,  it  feldom  overflows  on  the  eaft  fide,  till 
it  comes  within  fixty  leagues  of  the  fea,  nor  on 
the  weft,  till  within  a  hundred  leagues ;  that  is  to 
fay,  in  the  low  lands  which  we  imagine  to  be  re¬ 
cent.  Thefe  muddy  .grounds,  like  aU  others  that 
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have  not  yet  acquired  a  due  confidence,  produce 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  large  reeds,  in  which 
all  extraneous  bodies  wafhed  down  the  river,  are 
entangled.  Thefe  bodies  all  joining  together, 
and  added  to  the  dime  that  fills  up  the  interfaces, 
in  procefs  of  time  form  a  mafs,  which  raifes  the 
banks  higher  than  the  adjacent  ground  $  fo  that 
the  waters,  once  overflowed,  are  prevented  by 
this  obflacle  from  the  poflibility  of  returning  into 
their  former  channel ;  and  are  therefore,  forced 
to  make  a  paflfage  for  themfelves  through  the 
fands  into  the  fea. 

When  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Miflifippi 
are  alone  confldered,  the  navigation  appears  to  be 
eafy;  but  this  is  an  error.  It  is  very  tedious, 
even  in  coming  down,  becaufe  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  by  night  in  dark  weather,  and  becaufe  the 
light  canoes  made  of  bark,  which  are  fo  conve¬ 
nient  on  all  other  rivers,  are  ufelefs  upon  this.  It 
requires  larger  boats,  which  are  confequently  hea¬ 
vier,  and  not  fo  eafily  managed.  Without  thefe 
precautions,  as  the  river  is  always  full  of  trees 
that  fall  from  its  own  banks,  or  float  into  it  from 
other  rivers  it  receives,  the  boats  would  be  in 
continual  danger  of  flriking  againfl  the  boughs 
or  roots  of  fome  tree  lying  under  water.  The 
difficulties  are  greater  flill  in  going  up  the  river. 

At  a  certain  diflance  from  land,  before  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Miflifippi,  care  muft  be  taken  to 
keep  clear  of  the  floating  wood  that  is  come  down 
from  Louifiana,  The  coafl:  is  fo  flat,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  feen  at  the  diflance  of  two  leagues,  and 
it  is  not  eafy  to  get  up  to  it.  The  river  empties 
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itfelf  into  the  fea,  by  a  great  number  of  openings. 
Thefe  openings  are  conftantly  varying,  and  moft 
of  them  have  but  little  depth  of  water.  When  a 
veifel  has  happily  furmounted  all  thele  obftacles, 
(he  may  fail  without  any  great  difficulty,  ten  or 
eleven  leagues,  by  an  open  and  fandy  country. 
The  boats  on  each  fide  are  covered  with  thick 
forefts,  that  wholly  intercept  the  winds.  Such  a 
dead  calm  prevails,  that  it  commonly  takes  up  a 
month  to  fail  twenty  leagues ;  and  this  is  only  to 
be  effected,  by  fucceffively  faftening  the  cordage 
to  fome  great  tree.  The  difficulty  is  increafed  in 
failing  beyond  the  foreft,  which  terminates  at  the 
detour  belonging  to  the  Englilh,  by  a  crefcent 
that  Ihuts  almoft  clofe.  The  reft  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion,  upon  a  ftream  fo  rapid,  and  fo  full  of  cur¬ 
rents,  is  performed  in  boats  that  go  with  oars  and 
fails,  and  are  forced  to  pafs  on  from  one  point  of 
land  to  another;  and  though  they  fet  out  by 
break  of  day,  are  thought  to  have  made  a  con- 
fiderable  progrefs,  if  they  have  advanced  five  or 
fix  leagues  by  the  clofe  of  the  evening.  The  Eu¬ 
ropeans  engaged  in  this  navigation,  are  attended  by 
fome  Indian  huntfmen,  who  follow  by  land,  and 
fupply  them  with  fubfiftence  during  the  three 
months  and  a  half  that  are  employed  in  going 
from  one  extremity  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 

These  are  the  only  difficulties  the  French  have 
met  with,  in  forming  fettlements  in  the  vaft  re¬ 
gion  of  Louifiana.  The  Engliffi  fettled  in  the 
eaft  were  too  affiduoufiy  employed  in  their  plan¬ 
tations,  to  negled  them  for  the  fake  of  ravaging 
diftant  regions,  and  have  feldom  fuccecded  in  In¬ 
ducing, 
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during,  even  for  a  lhort  time;  the  fmall  wandering: 
nations  between  the  two  colonies:  The  Spaniards, 
unfortunately  for  themfelves,  were  more  turbulent 
in  the  Weft.  The  defire  of  removing  a  neighbour 
whofe  reftlefs  difpofition  might  one  day  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  them  in  New-Mexico;  induced  them  in 
1720  to  form  the  plan  of  a  fettlement  far  beyond 
the  lands  which  till  then  had  terminated  their 
boundaries.  The  numerous  caravans  that  were 

*  (  t 

to  compote  this  new  colony,  fet  out  from  Santa 
Fe,  with  all  the  requifites  for  a  permanent  habita¬ 
tion.  They  directed  their  march  towards  the 
Ozages,  whom  they  wanted  to  induce  to  join  with 
them  in  extirpating  an  indigenous  nation,  who 
were  neighbours  and  enemies  to  the  Ozages,  and 
whofe  territory  they  intended  to  occupy.  The 
Spaniards  accidentally  miffed  their  way,-  and  came 
diredtly  to  that  nation  whofe  ruin  they  were  me¬ 
ditating;  and  mistaking  thefe  Indians  for  the 
Ozages,  communicated  their  defigns  without  any 
referve. 

The  chief  of  the  Miffourys,  who  became  ac¬ 
quainted  by  this  fingular  miflake  with  the  danger 
that  threatened  him  and  his  people,  diffembled  his 
refentment.  He  told  the  Spaniards  he  would  gladly 
concur  in  promoting  the  fuceefs  of  their  under¬ 
taking,  and  only  defired  two  days  to  affemble  his 
warriors.  When  they  were  armed  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  two  thoufand,  they  fell  upon  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  whom  they  had  amufed  with  feafting  and 
dancing,  and  whom  they  found  faft  afleep,  and 
maffacred  them  all,  without  diftin&ion  of  age 
or  lex.  The  chaplain,  who  alone  efcaped  the 
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Daughter,  owed  his  prefervation  to  the  fingularity  book 
of  his  drefs.  This  cataflrophe  having  fecured  the  v  v  * 
tranquillity  of  Louifiana,  on  the  fide  where  it  was 
moll  threatened,  it  could  only  be  molefled  by  the 
natives;  butthele  were  not  much  to  be  feared. 

These  favages  were  divided  into  feveral  na¬ 
tions,  none  of  them  very  populous,  and  all  at  en¬ 
mity  with  each  other,  though  feparated  by  im- 
menfe  deferts.  Moil  of  them  had  a  fixed  abode, 
and  generally  worfhipped  the  fun.  Their  houfes 
were  only  made  of  leaves  interwoven  with  each 
other,  and  fattened  to  a  number  of  flakes.  Thofe 
who  did  not  go  quite  naked,  were  only  covered 
with  the  fkins  of  wild  beads.  They  lived  upon 
the  produce  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  upon  maize, 
and  fome  fpontaneous  fruits.  Their  cufloms  were 
nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  favages  of  Canada, 
but  they  had  not  the  fame  degree  of  flrength  and 
courage,  of  quicknefs  and  fagacity;  and  their 
chara&er  was  lefs  marked.  Whatever  natural 
caufes  might  contribute  to  this  difference,  the  fa¬ 
vages  of  Louifiana  were  under  the  dominion  of 
chiefs  who  exercifed  almofl  an  abfolute  authority 
over  them. 

Among  thefe  nations,  the  Natches  were  the 
only  people  that  excited  any  attention.  They 
paid  obedience  to  one  man,  who  flyled  himfelf 
GREAT  SUN ;  becaufe  he  bore  upon  his  bread 
the  image  of  that  luminary,  from  which  he  claim¬ 
ed  his  defcent.  The  whole  bufinefs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  war,  and  religion  depended  upon  him.  The 
\yhole  univerfe  could  not,  perhaps,  have  fhewn 
fuch  a  tyrant.  The  wife  of  this  Sun,  as  he  was 
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called,  was  inverted  with  the  fame  authority  as 
himfelf.  When  any  of  thefe  enflaved  favages  had 
the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  any  of  his  fuperiors, 
they  ufed  to  fay  to  their  guards.  Rid  me  of  that 
dogy  and  were  inftantly  obeyed.  All  labour  was 
undertaken  in  common,  and  entirely  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  ruler,  who  diftributed  the  produce  as 
he  thought  proper.  On  the  demife  of  either  the 
hufband  or  the  wife,  their  guards  always  killed 
themfelves,  that  they  might  attend  and  ferve  them 
in  the  next  world.  The  religion  of  the  Natches, 
which  had  much  the  fame  tenets  as  that  of  other 
favages,  had  more  ceremonies,  and  confequently 
was  attended  with  more  mifchievous  effects. 
There  was,  however,  but  one  temple  for  the 
whole  nation :  and  accidentally  it  once  caught 
fire,  which  occafioned  a  general  confternation. 
They  tried  in  vain  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the 
flames.  Some  mothers  threw  their  children  into 
them,  and  at  length  the  fire  was  extinguifhed. 
The  next  day  thefe  barbarous  heroines  were  ex¬ 
tolled  in  a  difcourfe  delivered  by  the  defpotic  pon¬ 
tiff.  It  is  thus  that  his  authority  was  maintained. 
It  is  aftonifhing  how  fo  poor  and  fo  favage  a  na¬ 
tion  could  be  fo  cruelly  enflaved.  But  fuperfti- 
tion  accounts  for  all  the  unreafonable  adbions  of 
men.  That  alone  could  deprive  a  nation  of  its 
liberty,  which  had  little  elfe  to  lofe. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Natches,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  was  however  pleafant  and 
fertile.  It  drew  the  attention  of  the  firft  French¬ 
men  who  failed  up  the  river.  Far  from  oppofing 
their  intention  of  fettling  there,  thefe  people  afiift- 
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ed  them  in  it.  A  mutual  interchange  of  good  B  ° 
offices  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lafting  fr iendffiip 
between  the  two  nations.  This  might  have  taken 
place  had  not  the  avidity  of  the  Europeans  weak¬ 
ened  the  connection.  They  at  firft  defired  only 
to  agiee  for  the  productions  of  the  country;  but 
afterwards  fet  their  own  price  upon  them;  and  at 
laft  they)  found  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
have  them  for  nothing.  Their  audacity  increafed 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  drove  the  old  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  the  fields  they  had  cleared. 

These  ads  of  tyranny  incenfed  the  lavages.  In 
vain  had  they  recourfe  to  intreaties,  and  to  force. 
Every  expedient  was  either  ufelefs  or  prejudicial 
to  them.  Driven  to  defpair  they  at  length  endea¬ 
voured  to  engage  all  the  eaftern  nations,  whofe 
difpofitions  they  were  acquainted  with*  to  join  in 
the  common  caufe  of  vengeance,  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1729,  they  fucceeded  in 
forming  a  univerfal  league,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  aflaffinate  all  their  oppreffors  at  the  fame 
inftant.  As  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown  to 
the  confederate  nations,  they  agreed  to  count  a 
certain  number  of  bits  of  wood.  One  of  thefe 
was  to  be  burnt  every  day,  and  the  laft  was  to  be 
the  fignal  for  the  maftacre. 

The  wife  of  the  great  chief  was  informed  of 
the  plot,  by  a  fon  fhe  had  by  a  Frenchman.  She 
mentioned  it  three  or  four  times  to  the  French 
commanding  officer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
acquainted  him  with  all  the  particulars.  This  in¬ 
telligence  was  difregarded;  but  fhe  ftill  peffifted 
in  her  refolution  of  faving  thofe  ftrangers  whom  af- 
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K  fe(^ion  had  made  her  confider  as  natives.  Though 
—v— ^  lhe  interefted  herfelf  fo  warmly  for  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  merely  from  attachment  to  the  French  fettled 
in  her  own  town,  yet  lhe  determined  to  fave  thofe 
fhe  had  never  feen*  even  at  the  peril  of  thofe  lhe 
was  acquainted  with.  Her  authority  as  wife  of  the 
Sun,  giving  her  free  accefs  to  the  temple,  where 
the  bits  of  wood  were  depofited,  lhe  took  away 
one  or  more  of  them  every  day,  at  the  hazard  of 
Fattening  the  deftruction  of  thofe  French  who 
were  near  her,  fince  this  was  neceflary  in  order 
to  infure  the  fafety  of  the  reft.  Every  thing  hap¬ 
pened  as  lhe  expeefted.  The  Natches  on  the  day 
indicated  by  the  fignal  agreed  upon,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  all  their  allies  were  at  that  inftant  per¬ 
petrating  the  fame  tragical  feene,  fell  upon  the 
French  and  deftroyed  them:  but  as  the  bits  of 
wood  had  not  been  ftolen  from  the  other  confpira- 
tors,  all  remained  quiet;  and  this  circumftance 
alone  faved  the  rifing  colony.  In  cafe  of  a  furprife, 
they  had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  fo  many  enemies,  but 
a  few  rotten  pales,  ill-defended  by  a  handful  of 
undilciplined  vagabonds,  almoft  unarmed. 

But  Perrier,  in  whom  the  authority  was  vetted, 
did  not  lofe  that  prefence  of  mind  which  courage 
infpires.  The  lefs  he  was  able  to  refift,  the  more 
haughtinefs  he  affe&ed.  Thefe  appearances  had 
fuch  an  effedt,  that  either  for  fear  of  being  fuf- 
petfted,  or  in  hopes  of  pardon,  many  of  the  con- 
fpirators  joined  with  him  to  deftroy  the  Natches. 
This  nation  was  put  to  the  fword,  their  houfes 
were  burnt,  and  no  remains  of  them  were  left  but 
the  place  they  had  formerly  occupied. 

Some 
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Some  few,  however,  of  this  unfortunate  ped-  ®  o  o  k. 
pie,  who  happened  to  be  difperfed  at  a  diftance  » 
from  the  center  of  their  dominions,  had  time  to 
take  refuge  among  the  Chickafaws,  the  moft  in¬ 
trepid  nation  in  Louifiana.  This  nation  had  en¬ 
tered  With  greater  warmth  into  the  league  againft 
the  French,  than  the  reft;  their  undaunted  and 
generous  fpirit  made  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  which 
are  inviolable  among  all  favages,  ftill  more  facred 
to  them;  fo  that  no  perfon  dared  at  firft  to  infift 
on  their  delivering  up  the  Natches,  to  whom  they 
had  afforded  refuge.  But  Bienville;  who  foon  after 
fucceeded  Perrier,  had  the  boldnefs  to  demand 
that  thofe  fugitives  fhould  be  given  up.  The  In¬ 
dians  had  the  courage  torefufe;  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  fent  out  all  the  troops  of  the  colony  againft; 
them  in  1736.  They  formed  two  feparate  corps; 
one  was  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs  before  the 
principal  fort  of  the  Chickafaws;  the  other  was  to¬ 
tally  defeated  in  the  open  field.  A  fecond  attempt 
was  made  four  years  after  to  fubdue  them  with 
frefh  forces  from  Europe  and  Canada;  The  French 
arms  Were  as  unfuccefsful  as  before,  till  fome  for¬ 
tunate  incidents  brought  on  an  accommodation 
with  the  Indians.  Since  that  period,  nothing  has 
difturbed  therepofeof  Louifiana.  We  fhall  now 
fee  to  what  degree  of  profperity  this  long  peace 
has  raifed  the  colony. 

The  coafts  of  Louifiana,  which  are  all  fituated  Wbattit 
on  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  are  in  general  flat,  wlU 
often  overflowed,  and  every  where  covered  with  in  Louifi' 
fine  fand,  as  white  as  fnow,  and  entirely  barren. 

They  are  neither  inhabited  nor  capable  of  being 
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fo.  No  forts  have  ever  been  eredted  upon  thefe 
coafts,  becaufe  there  is  no  poffibility  of  invading 
or  making  a  defcent  upon  them.  The  French 
have  not  eftabliffied  any  fettlements  on  the  well  fide 
of  the  Miffifippi.  They  had,  indeed,  formed  fome 
defigns  on  the  bay  of  St.  Barnard  in  1721;  but 
they  mifcarried  by  the  negledt  of  the  officer  who 
was  intruded  with  the  execution  of  them.  In- 
Head  of  obeying  the  orders  that  had  been  given 
him,  he  entered  the  river  Magdalena,  which  lay 
in  his  way,  failed  up  five  or  fix  leagues  of  it,  car¬ 
ried  off  a  few  favages,  and  returned  to  the  place 
from  whence  he  came.  The  next  year,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  correct  this  miftake,  the 
poft  was  occupied  by  fome  Spaniards  from  Vera 

Cruz. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  Miffifippi  is  fituated  Fort 
Mobile,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  fame 
name,  the  courfe  of  which  extends  no  lefs  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues.  It  is  intended  as 
a  check  upon  the  Cha&aws,  the  Alibamous,  and 
fome  fmaller  tribes,  to  keep  them  in  alliance  with 
France,  and  to  fecure  their  fur  trade.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  of  Penfacola  buy  up  fome  provisions  and 
rnerchandife  at  this  fettlement. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  outlets  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miffifippi,  which  are  not  always  to 
be  found  in  the  fame  fituation.  Many  of  them 
are  often  dry.  Some  will  only  admit  boats  and 
canoes,  and  there  is  but  one  that  can  receive  ffiips 
of  five  hundred  tons  burden.  On  the  channel 
through  which  they  muff  fail,  a  kind  of  citadel 

is  built,  which  is  called  La  Balife.  Twenty  leagues 
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higher  up  are  two  forts  which  flank  both  Tides  of  B  °. 0  k 
the  river,  and  defend  it  from  all  attacks.  Though 
in  themfelves  but  indifferent,  they  would  yet  be 
able  tooppofe  the  palfage  of  a  hundred  fhips,  es¬ 
pecially  as  only  one  fhip  could  come  in  at  a  time, 
and  even  that  could  neither  caft  anchor,  nor  come 
to  a  mooring  at  that  place. 

New  Orleans  is  the  Aril  fettlement  that  pre- 
fents  itfelf.  It  is  thirty  leagues  diftant  from  the 
fea.  It  was  begun  in  1717,  but  made  no  pro- 
grefs  till  1722,  when  it  became  the  chief  place  of 
the  colony.  At  this  period,  the  plan  of  a  harid- 
fome  city  was  traced  out,  which  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  and  infenfibly,  as  it  were,  raifed.  The 
ftreets  are  all  ftraight,  and  crofs  each  other  at 
right  angles.  T hey  form  Sixty- five  detached  pieces 
of  ground,  each  containing  Afty  toifes  Square, 
which  are  divided  into  twelve  parcels  for  as  many 
inhabitants  to  build  upon.  The  huts  which 
formerly  covered  this  great  fpace  are  now  trans¬ 
formed  into  commodious  houfes  moftly  built  with 
brick.  They  are  all  Surrounded  with  canals,  which 
communicate  with  each  other.  This  was  thought 
to  be  a  neceffary  precaution  againft  the  floods. 

This  city,  intended  to  be  the  center  of  all  inter¬ 
course  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colony, 
was  built  on  the  eafl:  Ade  of  the  river.  The  landing 
is  fo  eafy  that  the  largeft  fhips  need  only  make  a 
little  bridge  with  planks  in  order  to  unload  their 
goods.  But  when  the  waters  are  high,  it  is  ne- 
ceflfary  they  fhould  haften  their  departure,  becaufe 
the  quantity  of  wood  that  floats  down  the  river  at 
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that  time  would  accumulate  in  the  anchoring- 
place,  and  cut  the  largeft  cables  afunder. 

The  buildings  are  ranged  in  an  uninterrupted 
line  on  both  Tides  of  the  river.  Below  New  Orleans, 
they  extend  but  five  leagues,  and  are  not  very 
confiderable.  Lower  down  the  land  begins  to  di- 
minifh  in  width,  and  continues  conflantly  to  de- 
creafe  till  it  comes  to  the  fea.  Upon  this  neck  of 
land,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  fands  and  marfhes 
which  afford  no  fhelter  to  the  human  fpecies,  and 
are  only  fit  for  the  reception  of  water-fowls  and 
Moichettoes,  The  plantations  up  the  Miffiiippi, 
Teach  ten  leagues  above  the  town.  The  moil  dis¬ 
tant  have  been  cleared  by  Germans,  who  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  labour  have  ere&ed  two  villages,  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  moil  induftrious  men  in  the  colony. 
In  all  this  extent  of  fifteen  leagues  of  cultivated 
land,  the  river  has  been  embanked,  to  preferve 
the  lands  from  the  inundations,  which  return 
regularly  every  fpring,  The  bank  is  preferved 
by  broad  ditches,  cut  round  every  field,  to  drain 
off  the  waters,  which  might  otherwife  overthrow 
this  dyke. 

Throughout  the  whole  fpace,  the  foil  is  very 
muddy,  and  extremely  proper  for  produ&ions  that 
require  a  moift  fituation.  When  it  becomes  neceffa- 
ry  to  break  up  any  frefh  ground,  the  great  reeds 
with  which  it  was  overrun  are  firft  cut  down.  As 
Toon  as  they  are  dry,  they  are  fet  fire  to.  If  the 
earth  is  then  but  ever  fo  flightly  flirred,  it  pro¬ 
duces  great  plenty  of  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  all 
fprts  of  grain,  pulfe,  or  other  vegetables,  that  are 
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fown  upon  it,  except  wheat,  which  runs  to  grafs  B  k 
from  the  too  great  luxuriancy  of  the  foil. 

Possibly  the  inhabitants,  which  are  fcattered 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  might  have  been  more 
judicioufly  difpofed  four  or  five  hundred  paces  fur¬ 
ther  off,  or  even  at  the  diflance  of  half  a  league, 
upon  fome  little  eminences,  which  are  very  frequent 
near  that  fpot.  A  more  pure  air  and  a  good  bot¬ 
tom  would  have  been  found  there,  and,  probably, 
wheat  would  have  fucceeded,  when  the  woods  had 
been  cleared.  The  fertility  of  the  grounds,  if 
left  open  to  the  annual  inundation  of  the  river, 
could  not  have  been  equalled,  becaufe  the  wa¬ 
ters,  as  they  fubfided,  would  conftantly  have  en¬ 
riched  them  with  a  frefh  fupply  of  dime,  which 
would  have  greatly  promoted  vegetation.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  both  fides  of  the  MiiTifippi  would 
have  been  enriched  by  extenfive  paftures  covered 
with  innumerable  flocks  and  herds ;  a  range  of 
gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  of  rice,  fuffi- 
cient  for  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  This  glo¬ 
rious  profpeft  might  have  been  extended  from 
New  Orleans,  all  over  the  lower  Louifiana ;  and 
thus  a  fecond  France  would  have  appeared  in 
America. 

Instead  of  this  delightful  profpecl,  ten  leagues 
above  New  Orleans,  begins  an  immenfe  deiert, 
where  there  are  only  two  wretched  towns,  inha¬ 
bited  by  favages.  This  deiert  extends  thirty 
leagues,  as  far  as  the  place  called  Pointe  Coupee, 
which  is  the  work  of  European  induftry.  Here 
the  MiiTifippi  formerly  made  a  conliderable  bend. 

Some  Frenchmen,  by  digging  at  the  bottom  of  a 
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rivulet  that  ran  behind  a  point  of  land,  brought 
the  waters  of  the  river  into  it.  They  flowed  with 
fuch  impetuoflty  into  this  new  channel,  that  they 
entirely  cut  off  the  remainder  of  the  point,  and 
by  this  circumftance  the  navigation  has  been  made 
fhorter  by  fourteen  leagues.  The  old  bed  of  the 
river  was  foon  dry,  and  was  covered  with  fuch 
large  trees  as  aflonifhed  all  who  had  feen  them 
fpring  up.  This  happy  change  gave  life,  liabi¬ 
lity,  and  fame  to  one  of  the  belt  fettlements  in  that 
country. 

The  inhabitants,  fettled  on  both  Tides  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  have  embeliifhed  their  habitations  with  all 
kinds  of  European  fruit-trees,  none  of  which  have 
degenerated.  For  their  own  confumption  they  cul¬ 
tivate  rice  and  maize,  and  for  exportation  cotton, 
and  efpecialiy  tobacco.  The  fale  of  their  timber 
is  likewife  a  profitable  article. 

Twenty  leagues  above  the  Pointe  Coupee,  the 
Red  river  falls  into  the  Milfifippi ;  upon  which 


the  French  have  built  a  fort  •  thirty-five  leagues 


from  the  mouth  of  it.  It  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Natfitoches  that  this  foundation  of  power  and 
commerce  was  laid.  The  defign  was  to  convey 
into  the  colony  through  this  channel  the  gold 
and  fllver  of  New-Mexico,  which  had  alreadv 
circulated  near  the  fpot.  But  thefe  hopes  were 
fruftrated  by  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  little  intercourfe  they  had  with  richer  places. 
The  only  advantage  reaped  from  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  was,  that  it  fupplied  oxen  and  horfes,  which 
*  were  not  to  be  had  in  Louifiana.  Since  they  have 
multiplied  there,  and  no  fupplies  are  wanted  from 
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abroad,  that  poll,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  book 
not  attended  to  agriculture,  has  continually  dege-  v  *  '  , 
nerated;  and  this  lofs  is  the  more  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  as  the  colony  of  the  Natches  is  (till  in  a 
greater  decline. 

Its  fituation,  which  is  at  a  hundred  and  ten 
leagues  from  the  fea,  was  the  molt  favourable 
that  Yberville  could  meet  with  in  failing  up  the 
river.  He  found  no  fpot  more  eligible  for  the 
capital  of  the  intended  colony.  All  who  viewed 
it  after  him,  were  equally  delighted  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  prefented.  The  climate  was  healthy 
and  temperate;  the  foil  fit  for  tobacco,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  every  kind  of  culture;  the  ground 
high  enough  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the  inunda¬ 
tions  ;  the  country  open,  extenfive,  well  wa¬ 
tered,  and  within  reach  of  every  fettlement  that 
might  be  made.  Its  diftance  from  the  ocean  was 
no  impediment  to  the  arrival  of  fhips.  So  flatter¬ 
ing  a  profpe<5t  very  foon  engaged  a  colony  of  five 
hundred  men  to  fettle  there,  when  their  intole¬ 
rable  ambition  occafioned  their  total  deflrudtion  by 
the  hands  of  the  exafperated  favages.  Thofe  who 
came  after  to  fupply  their  place,  and  avenge  their 
death,  did  not  bring  this  fettlement  to  any  greater 
degree  of  profperity,  either  becaufe  they  were 
negligent,  or  met  with  frefh  difficulties. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  above  the  Nat¬ 
ches  is  the  colony  of  the  Akanfas.  It  would  have 
become  very  confiderable,  if  the  nine  thoufand 
Germans,  raifed  in  the  Palatine  with  a  view  to 
form  it,  had  arrived  there  fafe.  They  were  an 
Jionefl  and  induflrious  people,  but  they  all  perifh- 
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book  ed  before  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  defti- 
nation.  The  Canadians  who  fixed  there  in  com¬ 
ing  down  the  river,  found  a  delightful  climate,  a 
fruitful  foil,  eafe  and  tranquillity.  As  they  had 
been  accudomed  to  live  with  favages,  they  were 
not  averfe  from  marrying  the  daughters  of  the 
Akanfas,  and  thefe  alliances  were  attended  with 
the  happied  confequences.  There  never  was  the 
lead  coolnefs  between  the  two  nations  united  by 
thefe  intermarriages,  though  fo  different  from 
each  other.  They  have  lived  in  that  date  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  that  intercourfe  of  good  offices,  which 
the  fluctuating  date  of  affairs  occafionally  required. 

The  like  harmony,  though  in  a  lefs  degree, 
fubfids  among  the  Illinois,  who  are  three  hundred 
leagues  didantfrom  the  Akanfas:  for  in  America 
the  nations  are  not  contiguous  as  they  are  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  are  on  that  account  more  independent, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  have  no  chiefs  who 
combine  together,  either  to  wred  them  from, 
or  facrifice  them  to  each  others  and  render  their 
condition  fo  miferable,  that  they  are  indifferent  to 
which  they  belong.  The  nation  of  the  Illinois, 
the  mod  northern  in  Louifiana,  was  condantly 
overcome,  and  always  in  danger  of  being  dedroyed 
by  the  Iroquois  and  other  nations  from  the 
north,  when  the  French  arrived  among  them  from 
Canada.  Thefe  Europeans,  who  were  renowned  for 
their  valour  in  that  part  of  the  new  continent, 
were  favourably  received  and  their  intered  court¬ 
ed,  as  being  able  to  make  the  mod  vigorous  op- 
pofition  againd  an  old  and  inveterate  enemy.  The 
it  rangers  have  fo  much  increafed,  that  they  fill 
5  ‘  fix 
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fix  confiderable  villages,  while  the  natives,  who 
were  formerly  very  populous,  are  now  limited  to 
three  towns,  which  do  not  contain  above  two 
thoufand  fouls.  Both  have  forfaken  the  river  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  country,  in  order  to  fettle 
towards  the  fouth  of  it  on  the  more  pleafant  and 
fertile  banks  of  the  Miflifippi.  This  fettlement, 
the  fertility  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to  exagge¬ 
rate,  is  become  the  granary  of  the  whole  colony, 
and  might  fupply  it  with  plenty  of  corn,  if  it  were 
peopled  even  as  far  as  the  fea.  But  it  is  far  from 
being  in  fo  profperous  a  ftate. 

Never  did  Louifiana  in  its  greatefb  fplendor  rec¬ 
kon  more  than  five  thoufand  white  people,  includ¬ 
ing  twelve  hundred  men  who  compofed  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  the  colony.  This  fmall  number  was 
difperfed  through  the  banks  of  the  Miflifippi, 
along  an  extent  of  five  hundred  leagues,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  two  or  three  bad  forts  conftrudled  at 
different  diftances :  it  did  not,  however,  confifl  of 
the  dregs  of  Europe,  which  France  had  fent  over 
into  America,  at  the  time  when  Law’s  fyftem  was 
eftablifhed.  All  thofe  miferable  men  had  fortu¬ 
nately  perifhed  without  leaving  any  pofteri  ty.  The 
colonifts  of  Louifiana  were  robuftmen,  arrived  from 
Canada,  or  difbanded  foldiers,  who  had  fenfibly 
preferred  the  labours  of  agriculture  to  a  life  of 
idlenefs,  the  natural  confequence  of  pride  and  pre¬ 
judice.  Every  inhabitant  received  from  the  go¬ 
vernment,  not  only  a  piece  of  ground,  with  feed 
to  fow  it,  but  like  wife  a  gun,  an  ax,  a  mattock,  a 
cow  and  a  calf,  a  cock  and  fix  hens,  with  a  plenti¬ 
ful  fupply  of  wholeforue  prgvifions  for  three  years. 

Some 
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Some  officers  and  a  few  men  of  fubdance  had  im¬ 
proved  thefe  rifing  fettlements  by  confiderable 
plantations,  which  employed  fix  thoufand  (laves. 

But  the  produce  of  their  labour  was  very  in- 
confiderable.  The  annual  exports  of  the  colony 
did  not  exceed  200,000  crowns*.  They  confid¬ 
ed  of  rice,  planks,  maize,  and  pulfe  for  the  fu- 
gar  iflands ;  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco  and  furs  for 
the  mother-country. 

This  fettlement,  which  feemed  intended  by  na¬ 
ture  for  a  capital  one,  would,  probably,  have 
profpered,  had  it  not  been  for  an  original  error 
adopted  of  granting  lands  indifcriminately  to  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  who  applied  for  them,  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  defired  them.  There  would  not 
then  have  been  any  colonids  feparated  from  each 
other  by  deferts  of  feveral  hundred  leagues,  and 
defirous  of  forming  fuch  a  fettlement  as  would 
have  condituted  a  fmall  date  in  Europe.  Had 
they  fixed  in  a  common  center,  they  might  have 
abided  each  other,  and  living  under  the  fame  laws, 
have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  well-regulated 
fociety.  As  population  increafed,  the  lands  would 
have  been  cleared  to  a  greater  extent.  Indead  of 
a  few  hordes  of  favages,  we  Ihould  have  feen  a 
rifing  colony,  which  might  in  time  have  become  a 
powerful  nation,  and  procured  infinite  advantages 
to  France. 

The  French,  who  annually  purchafe  from  fo¬ 
reign  powers  feventeen  millions  weight  of  to¬ 
bacco,  would  eafily  have  been  fupplied  with  that 
commodity  from  Louifiana.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
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thoufand  men  (killed  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  B  o  o  K 
would  have  furnifhed  a  fufficient  quantity  for  the 
confumption  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Such  were 
the  hopes  the  government  entertained,  when  they 
ordered  all  the  tobacco  plantations  in  Guiana  to 
be  deflroyed.  Convinced  that  the  lands  in  that 
province  were  adapted  to  more  important  and 
richer  cultures,  and  would  produce  neceffary  ar¬ 
ticles  of  greater  confequence,  they  thought  it 
would  be  advantageous  both  to  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  and  the  colony,  to  fecure  to  Louifiana,  then 
in  its  infant  (late,  a  market  for  that  production, 
which  would  more  eafily  fucceed  and  bring  in 
greater  ,  returns,  as  it  required  Iefs  time,  expe¬ 
rience  and  expence.  When  Law,  the  projector 
of  this  undertaking,  fell  into  difcredit,  his  moil 
rational  fchemes  were  laid  afide,  and  fhared  the 
fame  fate  as  thofe  which  were  merely  the  offspring 
of  a  difordered  imagination.  The  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  who  were  gainers  by  this  miflake, 
omitted  nothing  to  encourage  it;  and  every  pa- 
,  triot  muil  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  this  is  not  one 
of  the  lead  mifehiefs  the  finance  has  done  to  the 
monarchy. 

The  wealth  which  tobacco  would  have  pro¬ 
cured  to  the  colony,  would  have  made  it  fenfible 
of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
fpacious  and  beautiful  meadows  with  which  that 
country  abounds.  They  would  foon  have  been 
covered  with  cattle;  whofe  hides  would  have  fup- 
plied  the  mother-country  with  leather,  without 
importing  any  from  abroad,  and  whofe  fiefh  when 
prepared  and  falted,  would  have  been  difpofed  of 
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in  the  iflands,  infteadof  Irifh.  beef.  Horfes  and 
mules,  multiplying  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
horned  cattle,  would  have  freed  the  French  colo¬ 
nies  from  the  dependence  they  have  always  had 
upon  the  Englifh  and  Spaniards  fot  this  neeeflfary 
article. 

As  foon  as  the  colonifts  had  begun  to  exert 
themfelves,  they  would  have  proceeded  from  one 
branch  of  iriduftry  to  another.  They  could  not 
poffibly  avoid  building  fhips,  becaufe  they  had 
the  materials  at  hand.  The  country  was  covered 
with  wood  fit  for  the  hull,  and  the  fir-trees  that 
grew  in  great  plenty  along  the  coafl,  would  have 
afforded  mails  and  tar.  There  was  no  want  of 
oak  for  the  planks,  and  if  there  had  been,  it  might 
have  been  fupplied  by  cyprefs,  which  is  lefs  apt 
to  fplit,  bend  or  break,  and  whofe  additional 
thicknefs  might  have  compenfated  for  its  want  of 
ilrength  and  hardnefs.  They  might  eafily  have 
grown  hemp  for  the  fails  and  rigging.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  need  have  been  imported  but  iron;  and 
it  is  even  more  than  probable  that  there  are  iron 
mines  in  Louifiana.  It  is  likely  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  individuals, 
would  foon  have  erefted  docks  for  lhip-building, 
and  florehoufes  ready  for  equipping  and  fitting 
out  fleets  in  America. 

The  forefls  being  felled  for  thefe  purpofes 
without  any  expence,  and  even  with  advantage, 
the  ground  would  have  been  laid  open  for  corn, 
cotton,  indigo,  flax  or  olive-trees,  and  even  filk 
might  have  been  undertaken  with  fuccefs,  when 
once  the  colony  had  been  fufliciently  populous  to 
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attend  to  an  employment,  which  the  mildnefs  of  B  0  °  k. 
the  climate,  the  increafe  of  mulberry  trees,  and  '_v_; 
fome  fuccefsful  trials  had  conftantly  invited  them 
to  undertake.  In  fhort,  what  might  not  have 
been  expected  from  a  country,  where  the  air  is 
temperate,  and  ground  even,  frefh,  and  fertile; 
and  which  properly  fpeaking  had  never  yet  been 
inhabited,  but  traverfed  carelefsly,  by  vagabonds 
equally  deftitute  of  ikill  and  conduct. 

Had  Louifiana  attained  to  that  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  it  was  capable  of,  its  harbour  would  foon 
have  been  made  more  eafy  of  accefs  and  more 
commodious;  and  this  might  have  been  done  by 
attending  conftantly  to  it,  without  incurring  any 
great  expence.  For  this  purpofe  it  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  have  flopped  up  all  thofe  ufelefs 
pafles,  which  are  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help 
to  navigation,  with  the  floating  trees  wafhed  down 
by  the  river.  The  whole  force  of  the  ftream  be 
ing  thus  confined  to  one  channel,  it  would  have 
become  deeper  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
bar  which  almoft  fhuts  it  up,  would,  probably, 
have  been  removed.  The  largeft  fhips  might 
then  have  failed  into  the  Miffifippi  with  more  eafe 
and  fafety  than  the  fmalleft  do  at  prefent.  After 
this,  thofe  thick  forefts  that  intercept  the  wind 
might  have  been  felled,  and  the  navigation  up 
the  river  to  New-Orleans  rendered  lefs  tedious. 

Every  art  and  fcience  and  ufeful  improvement, 
would  have  fucceflively  appeared  to  form  a  flou- 
rifhing  and  vigorous  colony  in  that  fpacious 
plain. 
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But  France  overlooked  all  thefe  advantages 
when  {he  ceded  that  country,  which  alone  could 
compenfate  her  former  Ioffes,  and  gave  it  up  to 
Spain,  to  whom  it  could  only  be  a  burthen.  It 
may,  perhaps,  for  a  long  time  remain  a  political 
problem,  whether  this  ceffion  was  not  alike  detri¬ 
mental  to  both  kingdoms,  which  were  equally 
weakened  by  it;  the  one,  by  giving  up  what  flie 
ought  to  have  retained,  and  the  other  by  accept¬ 
ing  what  Ihe  could  not  keep.  But  in  a  moral 
view,  may  it  not  be  confidered  as  an  illegal  aft 
thus  to  have  fold  or  given  away  the  members  of 
the  community  to  a  foreign  power?  For  what 
right  has  a  prince  to  difpofe  of  his  fubj efts  with¬ 
out  their  confent? 

What  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  if 
all  is  due  from  the  nation  to  the  prince,  and  no¬ 
thing  from  the  prince  to  the  nation?  Are  there 
then  no  rights  but  thofe  of  princes  ?  Thefe  pre¬ 
tend  t6  derive  their  power  from  God  alone.  This 
maxim  which  is  invented  by  the  clergy,  only  with  a 
defign  of  raifing  kings  above  the  people,  that  they 
themfelves  may  command  even  kings  in  the  name 
of  the  deity,  is  no  more  than  an  iron  chain,  to 
bind  a  whole  nation  under  the  power  of  one  man. 
It  is  no  longer  a  mutual  tie  of  love  and  virtue,  of 
interefl  and  fidelity,  that  gives  to  one  family  the 
rule  in  the  midil  of  a  fociety. 

But  why  Ihould  the  fovereign  authority  wifh  to 
conceal  its  being  derived  from  men?  Kings  are 
fufficiently  informed  by  nature,  experience,  hif- 
tory,  and  their  own  conlcioufnefs,  that  it  is  of  the 
people  they  hold  all  they  poffefs,  whether  con¬ 
quered 
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iquered  by  arms,  or  acquired  by  treaty.  As  they 
receive  from  the  people  ail  the  marks  of  obe¬ 
dience,  why  fhould  they  refule  to  accept  from 
them  all  the  rights  of  authority?  Nothing  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  voluntary  fubmiffion;  nor  is  any 
thing  to  be  obtained  by  the  abtife  of  ufurped  power. 
It  can  only  be  fupported  by  violence;  and  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  a  prince  can  be  happy  who  commands 
Only  by  force,  and  is  obeyed  only  through  fear  ? 
He  cannot  fit  eafy  upon  his  throne,  when  he  can¬ 
not  reign  without  averting  that  he  holds  his  crowrl 
from  God  alone.  Every  man  may  more  truly  af¬ 
firm,  that  he  holds  from  God  his  life,  his  liberty^ 
the  unalienable  right  of  being  governed  only  by 
reafon  andjuftice.  The  welfarethen  and  fecurity 
of  the  people  is  the  fupreme  law  on  which  all 
others  depend;  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real 
fundamental  law  of  ail  fociety.  It  is  by  this  we 
mu  ft  interpret  every  particular  law  which  muft  be 
derived  from  this  principle,  and  ferve  to  explain 
and  fupport  it*  # 

If  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  treaties  of  divifion 
and  cefiion  which  kings  make  between  them- 
felves,  will  it  appear  that  they  have  the  right  of 
buying,  felling  or  exchanging  their  fubjedts  with¬ 
out  their  confent?  Shall  princes  then  arrogate  to 
themfelves  the  barbarous  right  of  alienating  or 
mortgaging  their  provinces  and  their  fubjedts  as 
they  would  their  effects  or  eftates;  while  the  flip- 
plies  granted  for  the  fupport  of  their  houfe,  the 
foreftsof  their  domain,  the  jewels  of  their  crown, 
are  all  facred  unalienable  cffedts,  which  we  muft 
never  have  recoiirfe  to,  even  in  the  molt  prefiing 
Vol.  V.  E  exigencies 
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Book  exigencies  of  the  ftate. - Methinks  I  hear  the 

i_  XvV-‘~  voice  of  a  numerous  colony  exclaiming  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  addrefling  the  mother-country,  in  the 
following  terms. 

cc  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  that  thou  fhoulcift 
<c  deliver  me  up  into  the  hands  of  a  ftrangei  ? 
c c  jyid  X  not  fpring  from  thy  loins?  Have  I  not 
“  l'own,  planted,  cultivated,  and  reaped  for  thee 
<c  alone?  When  thy  fhips  conveyed  me  to  thefe 
cc  fhores,  fo  different  from  thy  own  happy  di¬ 
ce  mate,  didft  thou  not  engage  for  ever  to  protea 
cc  me  with  thy  fleets  and  armies  ?  Have  I  not 
<c  fought  in  fupport  of  thy  rights,  and  defended 
cc  the  Country  thou  gaveft  me?  After  having  fer- 
cc  tilized  it  by  my  labour,  have  I  not  maintained 
«c  it  for  thee  at  the  expence  of  my  blood  ?  Thy 
«c  children  were  my  parents  or  my  brethren;  thy 
cc  laws  my  boaft,  and  thy  name  my  pride :  that 
cc  fiame  which  I  have  ftriven  to  render  illuftrious 
cc  among  nations  to  whom  it  was  unknown.  I 
cc  have  procured  tljee  friends  and  allies  among 
cc  the  favages.  I  flattered  myfelf  with  the 
cc  thought  that  I  might  one  day  come  in  compe¬ 
te  tition  with  thy  rivals,  and  be  the  terror  of  thy 
cc  enemies.  But  thou  haft  forfaken  me.  Thou 
*  cc  laaft  bound  me  without  my  confent  by  a  treaty, 
cc  the  very  concealment  of  which  was  a  treachery, 
cc  Unfeeling,  ungrateful  parent,  how  couldft  thou 
cc  break,  in  oppofltion  to  the  dictates  of  nature, 
4C  the  ties  by  which  I  was  attached  to  thee,  even 
cc  from  my  birth?  While  with  incefiant  and  pain- 
<c  fui  toil  I  was  reftoring  to  thee  the  tribute  of 

cc  nourifhment  and  fubfiftence  I  had  received 
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from  thee,  I  wifhed  for  no  other  comfort  th3.11  ®  o  o  k 
c<  that  of  living  and' dying  under  thy  law.  That  ' 

c<  comfort  thou  haft  refilled  me.  Thou  haft  torn 
fc  me  from  my  family  to  deliver  me  up  to  a  maf- 
“  ter  whom  I  did  not  approve.  Reftore  my  pa- 
“  rent  to  me  3  reftore  me  to  him  whofe  name  I 
<c  have  been  ufed  to  call  upon  from  my  earlieft 
“  infancy.  It  is  in  thy  power  to  make  me  fub^ 
fc  mit  again  ft  my  will  to  a  yoke  which  I  abhor; 
c<  but  this  fubmiftion  will  only  be  temporary.  I 
Cf  fhall  languifh  and  perifti  with  grief  and  weak- 
Cf  nefs;  or  if  I  fhould  recover  life  and  vigour,  it 
“  will  only  be  to  withdraw  myfelf  from  con- 
“  nedions  I  deteft;  though  I  lliould  even  be  com- 
c<  pelled  to  deliver  myfelf  up  to  thy  enemies  ?” 

Louisiana  being  in  fad  opprefted  by  her  new 
mafters,  was  defirous  of  lhaking  off  a  yoke  which 
Ihe  abhorred  even  before  it  was  impoled 5  but  be¬ 
ing  rejeded  by  France  when  f lie  endeavoured  to 
put  herfelf  again  under  her  protection,  die  re¬ 
turned  under  the  dominion.of  tne  fame  power 
from  whofe  chains  flie  had  attempted  to  free  her¬ 
felf.  The  cruelties  fne  has  experienced  from  the 
refentment  of  an  incenfed  government,  have 
ferved  only  to  increafe  a  hatred  already  too  inve¬ 
terate  to  be  forgotten.  With  fuch  difpofitions, 
the  colony  can  fcarce  flatter  itfelf  with  theprofped 
of  any  degree  of  profperity.  Canada^  though  it 
has  likewife  changed  its  mother-country,  will  not 
meet  with  the  fame  obftacles  to  its  improvement. 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  this  vaft  country  was 
in  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  mifery  not  to  be  con-  Canada  at 
ceived.  This  was  owing  to  the  French  who  firft 
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came  there,  and  who  rather  threw  themfelves  into 
this  country,  than  fettled  in  it.  Molt  of  them 
had  done  nothing  more  than  run  about  the 
woods;  the  more  fenfible  among  them  had  at¬ 
tempted  fome  cultures,  but  without  choice  or 
plan.  A  piece  of  ground,  haftily  tilled  and  built 
upon,  was  as  haftily  forfaken.  The  expences, 
however,  the  government  had  laid  out,  together 
with  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  afforded  fome- 
times  the  inhabitants  a  tolerable  fubfiftence ;  but 
a  feries  of  Unfortunate  wars  foon  deprived  them  of 
thefe  advantages.  In  1714,  the  exports  from 
Canada  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns*.  This  fum,  added  to  350,000  livresf, 
which  the  government  fent  over  every  year,  was 
all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  goods  they  received  from  Europe. 
And  indeed  thefe  were  fo  few,  that  the  generality 
were  reduced  to  wear  {kins  like  the  Indians. 
Such  was  the  diftrefsful  fituation  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  twenty  thoufand  French,  fuppofed  to  in¬ 
habit  thefe  immenfe  regions. 

The  happy  fpirit  which  at  that  time  animated 
>  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  rouzed  Canada 
from  that  Hate  of  indolence  and  inaftivity  in  which 
it  had  fo  long  been  plunged.  It  appears  from  the 
eftimates  taken  in  1753  and  1758,  which  were 
nearly  equal,  that  the  inhabitants  amounted  to 
'91,000,  exclufive  of  the  regular  troops,  whole 
numbers  varied  according  to  the  different  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  colony. 

✓ 
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This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many  al-  ®  ®  o  k 
lies  difperfed  throughout  an  extent  of  1200  lea-  y  *7 
gues  in  length,  and  of  confiderable  breadth,  nor 
the  1 6,000  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  center  of  the 
French  fettlements,  or  in  their  neighbourhood. 

None  of  thefe  were  ever  confidered  as  fubjects, 
though  they  lived  in  the  midft  of  a  preat  Euro- 
pean  colony;  the  fmalleft  clans  kill  preferved 
their  independence.  All  men  talk  of  liberty, 
but  the  favage  alone  enjoys  it.  Not  only  the 
whole  nation,  but  every  individual  is  truly  free. 

The  confcioufnefs  or  his  independence  influences 
all  his  thoughts  and  a&ions.  He  would  enter  the 
palace  of  an  Afiatic  monarch,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  he  would  the  cottage  of  a  peafant,  and  neither 
be  dazzled  with  his  fplendor,  nor  awed  by  his 
power.  It  is  his  own  fpecies,  it  is  mankind,  it  is 
his  equal  that  he  loves  and  refpecls,  but  he  would 
hate  a  m after  and  deftroy  him. 

Part  of  the  French  colony  was  centered  in 
three  cities.  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is 
1 500  leagues  did: ant  from  France,  and  1 10  leagues 
from  the  fea.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  on  a  peninfula,  made  by  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  profpect  over  extenfive  fields,  which 
ferve  to  enrich  it,  and  over  a  very  fafe  road  that 
will  admit  upwards  of  two  hundred  Chips.  It  is 
three  miles  in  circumference.  Two  thirds  of  this 
circuit  are  defended  by  the  water  and  the  rocks, 
which  are  a  better  fecurity  than  the  fortifications 
erecfled  on  the  ramparts  that  divide  the  peninfula. 

The  houfes  are  tolerably  well  built.  The  inhabi¬ 
ts  3  tants 
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tants  were  computed  at  about  10,000  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  17 59*  Tins  place  was  the 
center  of  commerce,  and  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  city  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  built  ten  years 
later  than  Quebec,  and  fituated  thirty  leagues 
higher,  was  raifedwith  a  view  of  encoui  aging  the 
trade  with  tne  northern  Indians.  But  this  fettle— 
rnent,  though  promifmg  at  firft,  never  contained 
more  than  i^qo  inhabitants,  becaufe  the  fur  Lade 
was  foon  diverted  from  this  market,  and  carried 
entirely  to  Montreal, 

Montreal  is  an  ifland,  ten  leagues  long  and 
almoft  four  broad,  formed  by  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  fixty  leagues  above  Quebec.  It  is  the  moib 
temperate,  pleafant  and  fruitiul  fpot  in  ail  the 
country.  A  few  huts  thrown  up  theie  as  it  were 
by  chance  m  1640,  were  improved  to  a  regular 
built  town,  which  contained  four  thoufand  inha¬ 
bitants.  At  firft ,  it  lay  expofed  to  the  inful ts  of 
the  favages,  but  was  afterwards  inclofed  with 
flight  pallifades,  and  then  with  a  wall,  confl rubied 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  battlements.  It  fell 
to  decay,  when  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois  obliged 
the  French  to  erebt  forts  higher  up  the  country, 
to  fecure  the  fur  trade. 

The  other  colonifts,  who  were  not  contained 
within  the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities,  did  not  live 
in  towns,  but  were  fcattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  None  were  to  be  leen 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  the  foil  is 
tugged  and  barren,  and  where  no  corn  will  ripen. 
The3  fir  ft  habitations  to  the  fouth,  were  built  at 


fifty  leagues,  and  to  the  north,  at  twenty  leagues  B  °  °  k* 
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below  Quebec ;  they  were  at  a  great  didance  from  * . v  !_ -* 

each  other,  and  their  produce  was  but  indifferent. 

No  very  fertile  fields  were  to  be  found  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  capital,  and  they  improved 
as  one  approached  Montreal.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  beautiful  profpedt  than  the  rich  borders  of 
that  long  and  broad  canal.  Detached  woods  add¬ 
ing  beauty  to  the  tops  of  the  verdant  mountains, 
meadows  covered  with  flocks,  fields  crowned  with 
ripening  corn,  fmall  dreams  of  water  flowing 
down  to  the  river,  churches  and  cadles  feen  at 
intervals  through  the  trees,  exhibited  a  fucceffion 
of  the  mod  inchanting  views.  Thefe  would  have 
been  dill  more  delightful,  if  the  edidt  of  1745 
had  been  obferved,  which  forbad  the  colonid 

1 

from  dividing  his  plantations,  unlefs  they  were  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  front,  and  thirty  or  forty  acres 
in  depth.  Indolent  heirs  would  not  then  have 
torn  in  pieces  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 

They  would  have  been  compelled  to  form  new 
plantations ;  and  vad  fpaces  of  fallow  land  would  no 
longer  have  feparated  rich  and  cultivated  plains. 

Nature  herfelf  directed  the  labours  of  the 
hufbandman,  and  taught  him  that  watery  and 
fandy  grounds,  and  thofe  where  the  pine,  the  fir 
tree  and  the  cedar  grew  folitary,  were  unfavour¬ 
able  to  agriculture;  but  wherever  he  found  a  foil 
covered  with  maple,  oak,  beach,  hornbeam  and 
fmall  cherry  trees,  he  might  reafonably  expedt 
that  his  wheat  would  yield  twenty  times,  and  his 
Indian  corn  thirty  times  as  much  a$  before,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  manuring. 
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The  plantations,  though  not  equally  large,  all 
afforded  a  fufEcient  fupply  for  the  wants  of  their 
refpective  owners.  There  are  few  of  them  that 
did  not  yield  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
pulfe,  and  pot-herbs  in  great  plenty,  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  kind. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  fcore  of  fheep 
whole  wrool  was  very  valuable  to  them,  ten  or  a 
dozen  milch  cows,  and  five  or  fix  oxen  for  the 
plough.  The  cattle  were  fmall,  but  their  flefh 
was  excellent,  and  thefe  people  lived  much  better 
than  our  country  people  do  in  Europe. 

With  this  kind  of  affluence,  they  could  afford 
to  keep  a  good  number  of  horfesj  which  weie 
not  fine,  but  fit  for  drudgery,  and  able  to  per¬ 
form  journeys  of  amazing  length  upon  the  fnow, 
And  indeed  the  colonifls  took  fuch  delight  in  in- 
creafmg  the  breed  of  them,  that  in  winter  time  they 
would  feed  them  with  the  corn  which  they  them- 
felves  wanted  fometimes  at  another  feafon, 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  83,000  French, 
difperfed  or  colledled  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  Above  the  head  pf  the  river,  and 
in  what  is  called  the  Upper-country,  there  were 
8000  more,  who  were  rather  addidted  to  hunting 

and  trade  than  to  hufbandry. 

Their  firft  fettlement  was  Gatarakui,  or  fort 
Frontenac,  built  in  1671  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  to  flop  the  inroads  of  the  Englifh 
and  Iroquois.  The  bay  of  this  place  ferved  as  a 
harbour  for  the  men  of  war  and  trading  veffels  be¬ 
longing  to  this  great  lake,  which  might  with  more 
propriety  be  called  a  fea,  and  where  Forms  are 

almoft 
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ftlmoft  as  frequent  and  as  dreadful  as  on  the  B  °  ° 

ocean.  v - 9 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie*  each  of 
which  meafures  300  leagues  in  circumference,  lies 
a  trad  of  land  fourteen  leagues  in  extent.  This 
trad  is  interfeded  towards  the  middle  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  fall  of  Niagara,  which  from  its  height, 
breadth  and  Ihape,  and  from  the  quantity  and 
impetuofity  of  its  waters,  isjuftly  accounted  the 
moft  wonderful  catarad  in  the  world.  It  was 
above  this  grand  and  awful  water-fall,  that  France 
had  ereded  fortifications,  with  a  defign  to  prevent 
the  Indians  from  carrying  their  furs  to  the  rival 
nation. 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  ftreight,  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  ail  Canada  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate, 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  profpeds,  the  rich- 
pefs  of  the  foil^  and  the  profufion  of  game  and 
fifh.  Nature  has  lavifhed  all  her  bleflings  to  en¬ 
rich  this  delightful  fpot,  But  this  was  not  the 
motive  that  determined  the  French  to  fettle  therq 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  It  wa§ 
the  vicinity  of  feveral  Indian  nations,  who  could 
fupply  them  with  confiderable  quantities  of  furs; 
and,  indeed,  this  trade  increafed  very  fail. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal 
to  the  poft  of  Michillimakinach,  a  hundred  leagues 
further,  between  the  lake  Michigan,  the  lake 
Huron,  and  the  lake  Superior,  which  are  all  three 
navigable.  The  greateft  part  of  the  trade  which 
ufed  to  be  carried  on  there  with  the  natives,  was 
transferred  to  the  Str eight,  wheje  it  continued, 

8  Besides 
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Besides  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there  are 
fome  of  lefs  note,  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  either  upon  rivers,  or  at  the  openings 
between  the  mountains/  The  firft  fentiment  in-' 
tereft  infpires,  is  that  of  miftruft,  and  its  firft  im- 
pulfe,  is  that  of  attack  or  defence.  Each  of  thefe 
forts  was  provided  with  a  garrifon,  which  de¬ 
fended  the  French  who  were  fettled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  There  were  in  all  8000  fouls,  who 
inhabited  the  upper  country. 

The  manners  of  the  French  colonifts  fettled  in 
Canada  were  not  always  anfwerable  to  the  climate 
they  inhabited.  Thofe  that  lived  in  the  country, 
fpent  their  winter  in  idlenefs,  penfively  fitting  by 
their  fire- fide.  When  the  return  of  fpring  called 
them  out  to  the  indifpenfable  labours  of  the  field, 
they  ploughed  the  ground  fuperficially  without 
ever  manuring  it,  fowed  it  carelefsly,  and  then 
returned  to  their  former  indolent  manner  of  life 
till  harveft-time.  As  the  people  were  too  proud 
or  too  lazy  to  work  by  the  day,  every  family  was 
obliged  to  gather  in  their  own  crops;  and  nothing 
was  to  be  feen  of  that  fprightly  joy,  which  on  a 
fine  fummer’s  day  enlivens  the  reapers,  while  they 
are  o-atherine  in  their  rich  harveft.  That  of  the 
Canadians  was  confined  to  a  final!  quantity  of 
corn  of  each  kind,  a  little  hay  and  tobacco,  a  few 
cyder-apples,  cabbage  and  onions.  This  was  the 
whole  produce  of  a  plantation  in  that  country. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing  to 
feveral  caufes.  The  exceftive  cold  in  winter, 
which  froze  up  the  rivers,  totally  prevented  them 

from  exerting  their  abilities.  They  contra&ed 
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fuch  a  habit  of  idlenefs  during  the  continuance  of  B  °  ?  K 
the  fevere  weather  for  eight  months  fucceflively, 
that  labour  appeared  infupportable  to  them  even 
in  the  fined  weather.  The  numerous  feftivals 
prefcribed  by  their  religion,  which  owed  its  in- 
creafe  to  their  eftablifhment,  prevented  the  firft 
exertion,  as  well  as  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  in- 
duftry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to  comply  with 
that  lpecies  of  devotion  that  flatters  their  indo¬ 
lence.  Laftly,  a  paffion  for  war,  which  had  been 
purpofely  encouraged  among  thefe  bold  and 
courageous  men,  made  them  averfe  from  the  la¬ 
bours  of  husbandry.  Their  minds  were  fo  entirely 
captivated  with  military  glory,  that  they  thought 
only  of  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it  without 

pay- 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  efpecially  of  the 
capital,  fpent  the  winter  as  well  as  the  fummer, 
in  a  conftant  fcene  of  difiipation.  They  were 
alike  infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
the  plealures  of  imagination  i  they  had  no  tafte 
for  arts  or  fciences,  for  reading  or  inftruftion. 

Their  only  paflion  was  amufement,  and  perfons 
of  all  ages  were  fond  of  dancing  at  aflemblies. 

This  manner  of  life  confiderably  increafed  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  women,  who  were  poflefied  of  every 
attradlion,  except  thofe  foft  emotions  of  the  foul, 
which  alone  conftitute  the  merit  and  the  charm  of 
beauty.  Lively,  gay,  and  addicted  to  coquetry 
and  gallantry,  they  were  more  fond  of  infpiring 
than  feeling  the  tender  paflions.  There  appeared 
Jn  both  fexes  a  greater  degree  of  devotion  than 
virtue,  more  religion  than  probity,  a  higher  fenfe 

of 
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B  xvi  K  honour  than  of  real  honefty.  Superftition  took 
— '  place  of  morality,  which  will  always  be  the  cafe 
wherever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremo¬ 
nies  will  compenfate  for  good  works,  and  that 
crimes  are  expiated  by  prayers. 

Idleness,  prejudice,  and  levity  would  never  have 
gained  fuch  an  alcendant  in  Canada,  had  the  go¬ 
vernment  been  careful  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  1  ailing  and  ufeful  objects.  But  all  the 
colonifls  were  required  to  pay  an  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  mere  military  authority.  They  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  flow  and  fure  procefs  of  laws. 
The  will  of  the  chief,  or  of  his  delegates,  was  an 
oracle,  which  they  were  not  even  at  liberty  to  in¬ 
terpret;  an  awful  decree,  which  they  were  to 
fubmit  to  without  examination.  Delays,  repre- 
fentations,  excufes  of  honour,  were  lo  many  crimes 
\n  the  eyes  of  a  defpotic  ruler,  who  had  ufurped 
a  power  of  punilhing  or  abfolving  merely  by  his 
word,  fie  had  in  his  own  power  all  favours  and 
penalties,  rewards  and  punifnments;  the  right  of 
imprifoning  without  the  lhadow  of  a  crime,  and  the 
flill  more  formidable  right  of  enforcing  a  reve¬ 
rence  for  his  decrees  as  fo  many  a<ffs  of  jullice, 
though  they  were  but  the  irregular  fallies  of  his 
own  caprice. 

In  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was  not 
exercifed  in  matters  of  military  difcipline  and  po¬ 
litical  adminillration  only,  but  extended  even  to 
civil  jurifdidlion.  The  governor  decided  abfolutely 
find  without  appeal,  all  differences  arifing  between 
the  colonills.  Thefe  Cornells  were  fortunately  very 
rare.,  in  a  country  where  all  things  might  almoll 
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be  faid  to  be  in  common.  This  dangerous  an-  book. 
thority  fubfifted  till  1663,  at  which  period  a  tri-  *  X^**  ^ 
bunal  was  erected  in  the  capital  for  the  definitive 
trial  of  all  caufes  depending  throughout  the  colony. 

The  cuftom  of  Paris,  modified  in  conformity  to 
local  circumftances,  formed  the  code  of  their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by  a 
mixture  of  revenue  laws.  The  adminiftration  of 
the  finances  in  Canada,  only  required  a  few  fines 
of  alienation ;  a  trifling  contribution  from  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  towards  main¬ 
taining  the  fortifications;  and  fome  duties  upon 
all  goods  imported  and  exported,  which,  indeed, 

.  were  too  high.  In  1747,  all  thefe  feveral  articles 
brought  no  more  than  260,200  livres*  into  the 
treafury. 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  government,  but 
were  not  on  that  account  entirely  exempt  from 
taxes.  A  great  error  was  committed  at  the  firfl 
fettling  of  the  colony,  in  granting  to  officers  and 
gentlemen  a  piece  of  land,  from  two  to  four 
leagues  in  front,  and  unlimited  in  breadth. 

Thefe  great  proprietors,  who  were  men  of  mo¬ 
derate  fortunes,  and  unfkilled  in  agriculture,  were 
unable  to  manage  fuch  vaft  eftates,  and  were 
therefore  under  a  necefiity  of  making  over  their 
lands  to  foldiers  or  planters,  upon  condition  that 
they  fhould  pay  them  a  kind  of  ground -rent  or 
homage  for  ever.  This  was  introducing  into 
'America  fomething  fimilar  to  the  feudal  govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  fo  long  fatal  to  Europe.  The 
lord  ceded  ninety  acres  to  each  of  his  vaffals,  who 
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book  on  their  part  engaged  to  work  in  his  mill,  to  pay 
&XVL  ,  Him  annually  one  or  two  fols  per  acre,  and  a 
bufhel  and  a  half  of  corn  for  the  entire  grant* 
This  tax,  though  but  a  fmall  one,  maintained  a 
confiderable  number  of  idle  people,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  only  clafs  with  which  a  colony  ought 
to  have  been  peopled.  The  truly  ufeful  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  were  engaged  in  laborious  employments, 
found  the  burthen  of  maintaining  an  annuitant 
nobility  increafed,  by  the  additional  exactions  of 
the  clergy.  In  1667,  the  tithes  were  impofed. 
They  were,  indeed,  reduced  to  a  twenty-fixth  part 
of  the  crops,  notwithftanding  the  clamours  of  that 
rapacious  body;  but  ftill  this  was  an  oppreffion  in 
a  country  where  the  clergy  had  propeity  allotted 
them  which  was  fufhcient  for  their  maintenance* 

So  many  impediments  previously  oppofed  to  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture,  difabled  the  colony  from 
,  paying  for  the  neceffaries  that  camq  from  the 
mother-country.  The  French  miniflry  were  at 
laft  fo  fully  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  after 
having  always  obftinately  oppofed  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  manufactures  in  .America,  they  thought  it 
their  intereft  even  to  promote  them  in  1706.  But 
thole  late  encouragements  had  very  little  effeCt, 
and  th§  united  induftry  of  the  colonifts  could  ne¬ 
ver  produce  more  than  a  few  coaife  linens,  and 

fome  very  bad  woollens. 

The  fifheries  were  not  much  more  attended  to 
than  the  manufactures.  The  only  one  that  could 
become  an  objeCt  of  exportation  was  that  of  the 
feal.  This  animal  has  been  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 

fifh,  though  he  is  not  dumb,  is  always  produced 
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On  land,  and  lives  more  on  dry  ground  than  in  the  B  o  o  a 

J  “  '  XVI 

water.  His  head  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  maf-  •— _ 

tiff.  He  has  four  paws'  which  are  very  fhort,  es¬ 
pecially  the  hinder  ones,  which  ferve  him  rather  to 
crawl  than  to  walk  upon.  They  are-fhaped  like 
fins,  but  the  fore-feet  have  claws.  His  fkin  is 
hard  and  covered  with  fhort  hair.  He  is  at  firfl 
white,  but  turns  fandy  or  black,  as  he  grows  up. 
Sometimes  he  is  of  all  thefe  three  different  co¬ 
lours. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  feals.  The 
larger  one  Sometimes  weighs  two  thoufand  pounds, 
and  feems  to  have  a-fharper  Snout  than  the  others. 

The  Small  ones,  whofefkin  is  commonly  marbled, 
are  adlive,  and  more  dexterous  in  extricating 
themfelves  out  of  the  Snares  that  are  laid  for 
them.  The  Indians  have  the  art  of  taming  them 
fo  far  as  to  make  them  follow  them. 

They  couple  upon  the  rocks,  and  Sometimes 
on  the  ice,  and  it  is  there  alfo  that  the  dams  bring 
forth  their  young.  They  commonly  bear  two, 
and  they  ufually  Suckle  them  in  the  water,  but 
more  frequently  on  land.  When  they  want  to 
teach  them  to  Swim,  it  is  Said  they  carry  them  up¬ 
on  their  backs,  drop  them  now  and  then  into  the 
water,  then  take  them  up  again,  and  proceed  in 
this  manner  till  they  are  Sarong  enough  to  Swim  of 
themfelves.  Moil  little  birds  flutter  about  from 
Spray  to  Spray,  before  they  venture  to  fly  abroad  j 
the  eagle  carries  her  young,  to  train  them  up  to 
encounter  the  boiflerous  winds;  it  is  not  there¬ 
fore  furprifing,  that  the  Seal  produced  on  land, 
fhould  ufe  her  little  ones  to  live  under  water. 

There 
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There  is  a  very  fimple  manner  of  filling  fof 
thefe  amphibious  animals;  wno  are  uied,  wnen 
they  are  in  the  fea,  to  enter  into  the  creeks  with 
the  tide.  As  foon  as  fome  place  is  difcovered 
where  they  refort  in  fhoals,  it  is  furrounded  with 
nets  and  flakes,  only  taking  care  to  leave  a  little 
opening  for  them  to  get  in.  At  high-water  this 
opening  is  flopped  up,  and  when  the  tide  is  gone 
down,  the  fifh  remains  on  dry  ground.  AH  that  is 
neceffary  is  to  kill  them.  Sometimes  the  fifhe- 
men  get  into  a  canoe,  and  follow  them  to  their 
lurking-places,  where  they  fire  upon  them  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  put  their  heads  out  of  waterToTake  in 
air.  If  they  are  only  wounded,  they  are  eaiily 
caught;  if  they  are  killed,  they  fink  diredlly,  but 
are  fetched  up  by  great  dogs,  that  are  trained  up  to 
dive  for  them  feven  or  eight  fathom  under  water. 

The  fkin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed  for 
muffs,  but  afterwards  to  cover  trunks,  and  to 
make  fhoes  and  boots.  When  it  is  well  tanned, 
the  grain  is  not  unlike  that  of  IN/Iorocco  leather. 
If  it  is  not  quite  fo  fine,  however  it  preferves  its 

colour  longer. 

The  flefh  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
good,  but  it  turns  to  better  account  if  it  is  boiled 
down  to  oil.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  lumcient  to 
fet  it  on  the  fire  in  a  copper  or  earthen  veffel.  It 
is  thought  frequently  fufficient  to  fpiead  the  fat 
upon  large  fquares  made  of  boards,  where  it  melts 
of  itfelf,  and  the  oil  runs  off  through  an  opening 
made  for  .  that  purpofe.  It  keeps  clear  for  a  long 
time,  has  no  bad  fmell,  and  leaves  no  fediment. 
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.  Five  or  fix  fmall  fhips  were  fitted  out  yearly  from 
Canada  for  the  feal  fifhery  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Law- 

f  v  >•  ' 

rence,  and  one  or  two  lefs  for  the  Caribbee  iflands. 
It  received  from  the  ifiands  nine  or  ten  veffels  laden 
with  rum,  molaflfes,  coffee,  and  fugar;  and  from 
France  about  thirty  fhips,  whofe  lading  together 
might  amount  to  nine  thoufand  tons. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  laft  wars,  which 
was  the  moil  flourifhing  period  of  the  colony,  the 
exports  did  not  exceed  1,200,000*  livres  in  furs; 
8oo,ooot  *n  beaver,  250,000 J  in  feal  oil,  the 
fame  in  flour  and  peas;  and  150,000  livres  §  in 
wood  of  all  kinds.  Thefe  feveral  articles  put  to¬ 
gether,  amounted  but  to  2,650^000  livres  ||  a  year, 
a  fum  infufficient  to  pay  for  the  commodities  fent 
from  the  mother-country.  The  government  made 
tip  the  deficiency. 

When  the  French  were  in  poifeflion  of  Cana- 
daj  they  had  very  little  fpecie.  The  little  that 
Was  brought  in  from  time  to  time  by  the  new  fet- 
tlers,  did  not  continue  in  the  country,  becaufe  the 
neceflitous  ftate  of  the  colony  foon  occafioned  it 
to  return.  This  was  a  great  obftacle  to  the  pro- 
grefsof  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  1670,  the 
court  of  Verfailles  coined  a  particular  fort  of  mo¬ 
ney  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  French  fettiements  in 
America^  and  fet  a  nominal  value  upon  it,  one- 
fourth  above  the  current  coin  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try.  But  this  expedient  was  not  productive  of  the 
advantages  that  were  expedted,  at  leaft  with  re¬ 
gard  to  New  France.  They,  therefore,  contriv- 
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book  ed  to  fubftitute  paper  currency  inftead  of  metal, 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  other  expences 
of  government.  This  fucceeded  till  the  year  1713, 
when  the  engagements  that  had  been  made  with 
the  adminiftrators  of  the  colony  were  not  faithfully 
obferved.  Their  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon 
the  treafury  of  the  mother-country  were  not  ho¬ 
noured,  and  from  that  time  fell  into  difcredit. 
They  were  at  laft  paid  off  in  1720,  with  the  lofs 

of  five-eighths.  . 

This  event  occafioned  the  revival  of  the  me  of 
fpecie  in  Canada:  but  this  expedient  lafted  only 
two  years.  The  merchants  found  it  troublefome, 
chargeable  and  hazardous  to  fend  money  to  France, 
and  fb  did  all  the  colonies  who  had  any  remittances 
to  make;  fo  that  they  were  the  firft  to  folicit  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  paper-currency.  This  confift- 
ed  of  cards,  on  which  were  ftamped  the  arms  of 
France  and  Navarre,  and  they  were  figned  by  the 
governor,  the  intendant  and  the  comptroller. 
They  were  of  twenty-four*,  twelve f,  fixj,  and 
three  livres§;  and  of  thirty  H,  fifteen  fl,  and  fe- 
ven  fols  and  a  half**.  The  value  of  the  whole 
number  that  was  made  out,  did  not  exceed  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  livres-j-f.  When  this  fum  was  not  fuffi- 
cientfor  the  demands  of  the  public,  the  defi¬ 
ciency  was  made  up  by  orders  figned  only  by  the 
intendant.  This  was  the  firft  abufe;  but  one 
of  ftill  greater  confequence  was  that  their  number 
was  unlimited.  The  fmalleft  were  of  twenty  folsJJ, 
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and' the  higheft  of  a  hundred  livres*.  Thefe  dif-  book 


ferent  papers  circulated  in  the  colony,  and  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  fpecie  till  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  This  was  the  latefl  feafon  for  the  fhips  to 
fail  from  Canada.  Then  all  this  paper-currency 
was  turned ,  into  bills  of  exchange  payable  in 
France  by  the  government,  which  was  fuppofed 
to  have  made  ufe  of  the  value.  But  they  were  fo 
multiplied  by  the  year  1754,  that  the  royal  trea- 
fury  could  no  longer  anfwer  fuch  large  demands* 
and  was  forced  to  protract  the  payment.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  war  that  broke  out  two  years  after,  fo 
increafed  their  number,  that  at  lafl  they  were  pro¬ 
hibited.  This  prefently  raifed  the  price  of  all 
commodities  to  an  immoderate  degree;  and  as, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  expences  of  the  war, 
the  king  was  the  chief  confurner,  he  alone  bore 
the  lofs  arifing  from  the  difcarded  paper,  and  from 
the  dearnefs  of  the  goods.  In  1759,  the  miniflry 
were  obliged  to  flop  payment  of  the  Canada  bills, 
till  their  origin  and  their  real  value  could  be 
traced.  They  amounted  to  an  alarming  number. 

The  annual  expences  of  government  for  Cana¬ 
da,,  which  in  17 29  did  not  exceed  400*000  li¬ 
vres  f,  and  before  1749  never  were  greater  than 
1 ,700,000 J,  were  imnienfe  after  that  period. 
The  year  1750  cofl  2, 100,000 §,  the  year  1751* 
3,700,000 1!  5  the  year  1752,  4,090,000  <[;  the  year 
17 53>  5>3°°>° 00**;  the  year  1754,  4,450,000  ft; 
the  year  1755,  6, 100*000  If;  the  year  1756, 
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b  °v°1  K  ii,300>0«0*;  the  year  1757,  19,250,000!; 

v - v — *  the  year  1758*  27,900,000!;  the  year  17 59> 

26,000,000^;  the  fir  ft  eight  months  of  the 
years  1760,  13,500,000 ||.  Or  thefe  prodigious 
hums,  ninety  millions^  were  owing  at  the  peace. 

This  infamous  debt  was  traced  up  to  its  origin, 
and  the  enormities  that  had  given,  rife  to  it  were 
inquired  into,  as  far  as  tiie  diftance  01  time  and 
place  would  allow.  The  greateft  delinquents,  who 
were  become  fo  in  confequence  of  the  unlimited 
power  and  credit  given  by  the  government,  were 
legally  condemned  to  make  conftderable  reftitu- 
tions.  They  were  however  ftill  too  moderate. 
The  claims  of  private  creditors  were  all  difcuffed. 
Fortunately  for  them  and  for  the  nation,  the  mi- 
niftry  intruded  with  this  important  and  neccffary 
bufmefs,  were  men  of  known  integrity;  who  were 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  pow-  - 
er,  nor  bribed  by  the  offers  of  fortune;  who 
could  not  be  impofed  upon  by  artifice,  nor  wea¬ 
ried  out  by  difficulties.  By  fteadily  and  imparti¬ 
ally  holding  an  even  balance  between  the  intereft 
of  the  public  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  they 
reduced,  the  fum  total  of  the  debts  to  thirty-eight 
millions**. 


.Advanta¬ 
ges  which 
F  ranee 
might  have 
derived 
from  Ca¬ 
nada.  F>- 
rors  which 
have  de¬ 
prived  her 
of  them, 


It  was  the  fault  of  France  if  Canada  was  not 
worth  the  immenfe  fums  that  were  bellowed  upon 
it.  It  had  long  fince  appeared  that  this  vaft  region 
was  every  where  capable  of  yielding  prodigious 
crops,  yet  no  more  was  cultivated  than  what  was 
barely  fufficient  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  inhabi- 
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tants.  With  moderate  labour  corn  enough  might 
have  been  railed  to  fupply  all  the  American  iflands, 
and  even  fome  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  175 1,  the  colony  fent  over  two  Ihip-loads  of 
wheat  to  Marfeilles,  which  proved  very  good,  and 
fold  very  well.  This  exportation  ought  to  have 
met  with  the  greater  encouragement,  as  the  crops 
are  liable  to  few  accidents  in  that  country,  where 
the  corn  is  fown  in  May,  and  gathered  in  before 
the  end  of  Auguft. 

If  hufbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extend¬ 
ed,  the  breed  of  cattle  would  have  been  increafed. 
There  is  fuch  plenty  of  paflure  ground,  and  of 
acorns,  that  the  colonies  might  eafily  have  bred 
oxen  and  hogs,  fufficient  to  fupply  the  French 
iflands  with  beef  and  pork,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  Irilh  beef.  Poffibly,  thefe  cattle  might 
in  time  have  increafed  fufficiently  to  fupply  the 
Ihips  of  the  mother-country. 

Their  iheep,  which  are  eafily. bred  in  Canada, 
would  have  been  no  iefs  advantageous  to  France. 
If  their  number  were  not  confiderable  in  a  coun¬ 
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try  where  the  dams  commonly  bear  twins,  it  was 
owing  to  the  ewes  being  left  at  all  feafons  with 
the  ram  5  and  as  they  generally  brought  forth 
in  February,  the  leverity  of  the  weather  deftroyed 
a  great  many  lambs:  the  inhabitants  being  alfo 
obliged  to  feed  them  wTith  corn,  found  this  fo 
chargeable,  that  they  did  not  much  care  to  rear 
them.  This  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  law, 
enjoining  all  farmers  to  part  the  rams  from  the 
ewes  from  September  to  February.  The  lambs 
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dropped  in  May  would  have  been  reared  without 
any  expence  or  hazard,  and  in  a  fhort  time  the 
colony  would  have  been  covered  with  numerous 
flocks.  Their  wool,  which  is  known  to  be  very 
fine  and  good,  would  have  fupplied  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  France,  inftead  of  that  which  is  imported 
from  Andalufla  and  Caftile.  The  ftate  would 
have  been  enriched  by  this  valuable  commodity; 
and  in  return,  the  colony  would  have  received 
variety  of  new  and  definable  articles  from  the  mo¬ 
ther-country* 

The  Gin-feng  would  have  been  a  great  acquit 
fltion  to  both.  This  plant,  which  the  Chinefe 
procure  from  the  Corea,  or  from  Tartary,  and 
which  they  buy  at  the  weight  of  gold,  was  found 
in  1720,  by  the  Jefuit  Lafltau,  in  the  forefts  of 
Canada,  where  it  grows  very  common.  It  was 
foon  carried  to  Canton,  where  it  was  much  efteem- 
ed,  and  fold  at  an  extravagant  price.  The  Gin- 
feng,  which  at  firft  fold  at  Quebec  for  thirty  or 
forty  fols*  a  pound,  rofe  to  twenty-five  livres  j*. 
In  1752,  the  Canadians  exported  this  plant  to  the 
value  of  500,000  livresj.  There  was  fuch  a  de¬ 
mand  for  it,  that  they  were  induced  to  gather  in 
May  what  ought  not  to  have  been  gathered  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  to  dry  in  the  oven  what  fhould  have 
been  dried  gradually  in  the  fhade.  This  fpoilt 
the  fale  of  the  Gin-feng  of  Canada  in  the  only 


country  in  the  world  where  it  could  find  a  mar¬ 
ket;  and  the  colonifls  were  feverely  punifhed  for 
their  exceflive  rapacioufnefs,  by  the  total  lofs  of  a 
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branch  of  commerce,  which,  if  rightly  managed, 
might  have  proved  a  fource  of  opulence. 

Another  and  a  furer  plan  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  induftry,  was  the  working  of  the  iron 
mines  which  abound  in  thofe  parts.  The  only  one 
that  has  ever  attra&ed  the  notice  of  the  Europe¬ 
ans,  lies  near  the  town  of  the  Trois  Rivieres  j  and* 
was  difcovered  near  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
There  are  no  mines  that  yield  a  greater  quantity, 
and  the  bed  in  Spain  are  not  fuperior  to  it  for  the 
pliability  of  the  metal.  A  fmith  from  Europe, 
who  came  thither  in  1739,  greatly  improved  the 
working  of  this  mine,  which  till  then  had  been 
but  unfkilfully  managed.  From  that  time  no 
other  iron  was  ufed  in  the  colony.  They  even  ex¬ 
ported  fome  famples;  but  France  would  not  be 
convinced  that  this  iron  was  the  bed,  for  fire¬ 
arms.  The  fcheme  that  was  in  agitation  of  making 
ufe  of  this  iron  would  have  been  very  favourable 
to  the  projedl  which,  after  much  irrefolution  had 
at  lad  been  adopted,  of  forming  a  naval  edabliili- 
ment  in  Canada. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  that  vad  re- 

o-ion,  found  it  entirelv  covered  with  foreds.  The 

'  ... 

principal  trees  were  oaks  of  prodigious  height, 
and  pines  of  all  fizes,  Thefe  woods  when  felled 
might  have  been  conveyed  with  eafe  down  the  ri¬ 
ver  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  numberlefs  rivers  that 
fall  into  it.  By  an  unaccountable  fatality,  all  thefe 
treafures  were  overlooked  or  defpifed.  At  length 
the  court  of  Verfailles  thought  proper  to  attend 
to  them.  They  gave  orders  for  erecting  docks  at 
Quebec  for  building  men  of  war,  but  unfortu- 
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nately  trufted  the  bufinefs  to  agents,  who  had  no^ 
thing  in  view  but  their  own  private  intereff. 

The  timber  Ihould  have  been  felled  upon  the 
hills,  where  the  cold  air  hardens  the  wood  by  con- 
trading  its  fibres;  whereas  it  was  conllantly 
fetched  from  marfhy  grounds,  and  from  the  Banks 
of  the  rivers,  where  the  moifture  gives  it  a  loofer 
and  a  richer  texture.  Inflead  of  conveying  it  in 
barges,  they  floated  it  down  on  rafts  to  the  place 
of  its  dellination,  where,  being  forgotten  and  left 
in  the  water,  it  gathered  a  kind  of  mofs  that 
rotted  it.  Inflead  of  being  put  under  fheds  when 
it  was  landed,  it  was  left  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,  to  the  fnow  in  winter,  and  the  rains  in 
fp ring  and  autumn.  From  thence  it  was  conveyed 
into  the  dock-yards,  where  it  again  fuftained  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons  for  two  or  three  years. 
Negligence  or  dilhonefty  enhanced  the  price  of 
every  thing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fails,  ropes, 
pitch  and  tar  were  imported  from  Europe  into  a 
country  which,  with  a  little  induflry,  might  have 
fupplied  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  with  all 
thefe  materials.  This  bad  management  had 
brought  the  wood  of  Canada  entirely  into  difre- 
pute,  and  effectually’  ruined  the  refources  which 
that  country  afforded  for  the  navy. 

The  colony  furnifhed  the  manufadtures  of  the 
mother-country  with  a  branch  of  bufinefs  that: 
might  almofl  be  called  an  exclufive  one,  which 
■was  the  preparation  of  the  beaver.  This  commo¬ 
dity  at  firft  was  fubjedted  to  the  opprefllve  re- 
ftraints  of  monopoly.  The  India  company  could 
not  but  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  privilege,  and 
really  did  fo.  What  they  bought  of  the  Indians 
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was  chiefly  paid  for  in'  Englifh  fcarlet  cloths, 
.which  thofe  people  were  very  fond  of.  wearing! 
But  as  they  could  make  twenty-five  ar  thirty  per¬ 
cent.  more  of  their  commodities  in  the  Englifh 

»  i  i 

fettlements  than  the  company  chofe  to  give,  they 
carried  thither  all  they  could  conceal  from  the 
fearch  of  the  company  agents,  and  exchanged 
their  beaver  for  Englifh  cloth  and  India  callicoe. 
Thus  did  France,  by  the  abufe  of  an  inftitution 
which  flie  was  by  no  means  obliged  to  maintain, 
deprive  herfelf  of  the  double  advantage  of  fur- 
nifhing  materials  to  fome  of  her  own  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  of  fecuring  a  market  for  the  produce  of 
others.  She  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  facility 
of  eflablifhing  a  whale  fifhery  in  Canada. 

The  chief  fourees  of  this  fifhery  are  Davis's 
Streights  and  Greenland.  Fifty  fhips  come  every 
year  into  the  former  of  thefe  latitudes,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  into  the  latter.  The  Dutch  are 
concerned  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  them. 
The  reft  are  fitted  out  from  Bremen,  Hamburgh 
and  England.  It  is  computed  that  the  whole  ex¬ 
pence  of  fitting  out  200  fhips  of  350  tons  bur¬ 
den,  upon  an  average  miift  amount  to  10,000,000 
of  livres*.  The  ufual  produce  of  each  is  rated 
at  80,000  livres-)-,  and  confequently  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fifhery  cannot  be  lefs  than 
3,200,000  livres  {.  If  we  dedud  from  this  the 
profits  of  the  feamen  who  are  employed  in  thefe 
hard  and  dangerous  voyages,  very  little  remains 
for  the  merchants  concerned  in  this  trade. 

These  circumftances  have  by  degrees  influenced 
jhe  Bifcayans  to  difcontinue  &  trade,  in  which 
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book  they  were  the  firfi:  adventurers.  Other  French- 
.  XVJ'  ,  men  have  not  been  induced  to  take  it  up,  info- 
much  that  the  whole  fifnery  has  been  totally 
abandoned  by  that  nation,  which  of  ail  others 
confumed  the  greateft  quantity  of  blubber,  whale¬ 
bone,  and  fpermaceti.  Many  propofals  have  been 
made  for  refuming  it  in  Canada.  There  was  the 
fined  profped  of  a  plentiful  filhery  in  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  attended  with  lefs  danger  and.  leis 
expence  than  at  Davis’s  Streights  or  Greenland. 
It  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  this  colony,  that  the 
belt  fchemes  relative  to  it  have  been  unfuccefsful; 
and  this  in  particular,  of  a  whale  fifiiery,  which 
would  not  have  failed  to  excite  the  activity  of  the 
colonifts,  and  would  have  proved  an  excellent 
nurfery  for  feamen,  has  never  met  with  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  government. 

The  fame  remiiTnefs  has  baffled  the  fcheme,  lb 
often  planned,  and  twice  or  thrice  attempted,  of 
fifhin^  for  cod  on  bothfides  of  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Very  polfibly  the  fuccefs  would  not  have 
fully  anfwered  the  expectations  of  thofe  who  pro- 
pofed  it,  as  the  fifh  is  but  indifferent,  and  proper 
beaches  are  wanting  to  dry  it.  But  the  gulph 
would  have  made  ample  amends.  It  abounds 
with  cod,  which  might  have  been  carried  to  New¬ 
foundland  or  Louifbourg,  and  advantageoufly  bar¬ 
tered'  for  the  productions  of  the  Caribbee  ifiands 
and  for  European  commodities.  Every  circum- 
ftance  confpired  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the 
fettlements  in  Canada,  if  they  had  been  affifted  by 
the  men  who  leemed  to  be  molt  intercited  in 

them.  But  whence  could  proceed  that  incon¬ 
ceivable 
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ceivable  want  of  induftry,  which  fuffered  them  to  book 

v  tr  j 

remain  in  the  fame  wretched  (late  they  were  in  at  >  “  ‘ 
firfl  ? 

It  muft  be  confeffed  fome  obftacles  arofe  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  climate.  The  river  St. 
Lawrence  is  frozen  up  for  fix  months  in  the  year. 

At  other  times  it  is  not  navigable  by  night,  on 
account  of  the  thick  fogs,  rapid  currents,  fand- 
banks,  and  concealed  rocks,  which  make  it  even 
dangerous  by  day-light,  ’Thefe  difficulties  in- 
creafe  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  failing  is  quite  impradticable,  and  rowing  fo 
difficult,  that  from  the  Trois  Riviers,  where  the 
tide  ends,  the  oars  cannot  refill:  the  violence  of 
the  current,  without  the  affiftance  of  a  very  fair 
wind,  and  then  only  during  a  month  or  fix  weeks. 

From  Montreal  to  the  Lake  Ontario,  traders 
meet  with  no  lefs  than  fix  wrater-falls,  which 
oblige  them  to  unload  their  canoes,  and  to  con¬ 
vey  them  and  their  lading  a  confiderable  way  by 
land, 

Far  from  encouraging  men  to  furmount  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  a  mifinformed  government 
planned  none  but  ruinous  fchemes.  To  gain  the 
advantage  over  the  Englifh  in  the  fur  trade,  they 
eredted  three  and  thirty  forts,  at  a  great  di dance 
from  eacli  other.  The  building  and  victualling 
of  them  diverted  the  Canadians  from  the  only  la¬ 
bours  that  ought  to  have  engroffied  their  attention. 

This  error  engaged  them  in  an  arduous  and  peri¬ 
lous  track. 

It  was  not  without  fome  uneafinefs  that  the  In¬ 
dians  faw  the  formation  of  thefe  fettlements, 
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which  might  endanger  their  liberty.  Their  fufpi-* 
cions  induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  fo  that  the 
colony  was  feldom  free  from  war.  Neceflity  made 
all  the  Canadians  foldiers.  Their  manly  and  mili¬ 
tary  education  rendered  them  hardy  from  their 
youth,  and  fearlefs  of  danger.  Before  they  had 
arrived  to  the  age  of  manhood,  they  would  tra- 
verfe  a  vail  continent  in  the  fummer-time  in  ca¬ 
noes,  and  in  winter  on  foot,  through  ice  and 
fnow.  Having  nothing  but  their  gun  to  procure 
fubfiilence  with,  they  were  in  continual  danger  of 
llarvings  but  they  were  under  no  apprehenfion, 
not  even  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  favages, 
who  had  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  their  imagina¬ 
tion  in  inventing  tortures  for  their  enemies,  far 
worfe  than  death. 

The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  conflant 
labours  of  agriculture,  had  no  attra6lion  for  men 
accuilomed  to  an  adtive  but  wandering  life.  The 
court,  which  forms  no  idea  of  the  fweets  or  the 
utility  of  rural  life,  increafed  the  averfion  which 
the  Canadians  had  conceived  for  it,  by  bellowing 
all  their  favours  and  honours  upon  military  adlions 
alone.  The  diftindlion  that  was  chiefly  lavifhed 
was  that  of  nobility,  which  was  attended  with  the 
moft  fatal  confequences.  It  not  only  plunged  the 
Canadians  in  idlenefs,  but  alfoinfpired  them  with 
an  unconquerable  paffion  for  every  thing  that  was 
fplendid.  Profits  which  ought  to  have  been  kept 
facred  for  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  were 
laid  out  in  ornament, .  and  a  real  poverty  was 
concealed  under  the  trappings  of  deflrudlive 
luxury. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  colony  in  1747,  when 
La  Galiffoniere  was  appointed  governor.  He  was 
a  man  poffeffed  of  very  extenfive  knowledge,  ac¬ 
tive  and  refolute,  and  of  a  courage  the  more 
fteady,  as  it  was  the  effedt  of  reafon.  The 
Englifh  wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia,  as  far  as  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  He  thought  this  an  unjufl: 
claim,  and  was  determined  to  confine  them  within 
the  penjnfula,  which  he  apprehended  to  be  the 
boundary  fettled  even  by  treaties.  Their  ambi¬ 
tion  of  incroaching  on  the  inland  parts,  particu¬ 
larly  towards  the  Ohio,  or  Fair  river,  he  like- 
wife  thought  unreafonable.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Apalachian  mountains  ought  to  be  the 
limits  of  their  pofiefiions,  and  was  fully  deter¬ 
mined  they  fhould  not  pafs  them.  His  fuccelTor, 
who  was  appointed  -while  he  was  preparing  the 
means  of  accomplifhing  this  vaft  defign,  entered 
into  his  views  with  all  the  warmth  they  deferved. 
Numbers  of  forts  were  immediately  eredbed  on  all 
fides,  to  fupport  the  fyflem  which  the  court  had 
adopted,  perhaps,  without  forefeeing,  or,  at 
leaft,  without  fufficiently  attending  to  the  confe- 
quences. 

At  this  period  began  thofe  hofhilities  between 
the  Englifh  and  the  French  in  North  America, 
which  were  rather  countenanced  than  openly 
avowed  by  the  refpedbive  mother-countries.  This 
clandeftine  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable  to  the  miniftry  at  Verfailles,  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees, 
and  without  expofmg  their  weaknefs,  what  they 
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had  loft  by  treaties,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy 
had  impofed  their  own  terms.  Thefe  repeated 
checks  at  laft  opened  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain, 
and  difclofed  the  political  defigns  of  her  rival. 
George  II.  thought  that  a  clandeftine  war  was  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fuperiority  of  his  maritime 
forces.  His  fhips  were  ordered  to  attack  thofe  of 
the  French  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  TheEnglifh 
accordingly  took  or  difperfed  all  the  French  fhips 
they  met  with,  and  in  1758,  fleered  towards  Cape- 
Breton. 

This  ifland,  the  key  of  Canada,  had  already 
been  attacked  in  1745,  and  the  event  is  of  fo  lin¬ 
gular  a  nature,  that  it  deferves  a  particular  detail. 
The  plan  of  this  firft  invafion  was  laid  at  Bofton, 
and  New-England  bore  the  expence  of  it.  A 
merchant,  named  Pepperel,  who  had  excited,  en¬ 
couraged  and  direded  the  enthufiafm  of  the  co- 

• 

lony,  was  intruded  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  ex¬ 
pedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a  fquadron 
from  Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news  to  Cape- 
Breton  of  the  danger  that  threatened  its  though 
the  advantage  of  a  furprife  would  have  lecured 
the  landing  without  oppofition;  though  they  had 
but  600  regular  troops  to  encounter,  and  800  in¬ 
habitants  haftily  armed,  the  fuccefs  of  the  under¬ 
taking  was  dill  precarious.  What  great  exploits, 
indeed  could  be  expelled  from  a  militia  fuddenly 
aftembled,  who  had  never  feen  a  fiege  or  faced  an 
enemy,  and  were  to  ad  under  the  diredion  of  fea- 
officers  only.  Theft  unexperienced  troops  flood 
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cident,  which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  a  *  -v 
fingular  manner. 

The  conftrudtion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  had  always  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Louifbourg.  The  foldiers  were  eager  of 
being  employed  in  thefe  works,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  conducive  to  their  fafety,  and  as  the 
means  of  procuring  them  a  comfortable  fubfifh- 
ence.  When  they  found  that  thofe  who  were  to 
have  paid  them,  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
profit  of  their  labours,  they  demanded  juftice.  It 
was  denied  them,  and  they  determined  to  afiert 
their  right.  As  thefe  depredations  had  been 
fhared  between  the  chief  perfons  of  the  colony  and 
the  fubaltern  officers,  the  foldiers  could  obtain  no 
redrefs.  T heir  indignation  again!!  thefe  rapacious 
extortioners  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  that  they  de- 
fpifed  all  authority.  They  had  lived  in  open  re¬ 
bellion  for  fix  months,  when  the  Englilh  appeared 
before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
both  parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe. 

The  foldiers  made  the  firft  advances ;  but  their 
commanders  miflrufted  a  generality  of  which  they 
themfelves  were  incapable.  Had  thefe  mean  op- 
prelfors  conceived  it  poffible  that  the  foldiers 
could  have  entertained  fuch  elevated  notions  as  to 
facrifice  their  own  refentment  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
difpofition,  and  have  fallen  upon  the  enemy  while 
they  were  forming  their  camp  and  beginning  to 
open  their  trenches.  Befiegers  unacquainted  with 
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book  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  would  hate 
-y  ‘  i  been  difconcerted  by  regular  and  vigorous  attacks. 
The  firft  checks  might  have  been  fufficient  to  dif- 
courage  them,  and  to  make  them  relinquifh  the 
undertaking.  But  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the 
foldiers  were  only  defirous  of  fallying  out,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  deferring;  and 
their  own  officers  kept  them  in  a  manner  pri- 
foners,  till  a  defence  fo  ill-managed  had  reduced 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  capitulating.  The  whole 
ifland  fhared  the  fate  of  Louifbourg,  its  only  bul¬ 
wark. 

This  valuable  poffieffion,  reftored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  was  again  attacked 
by  the  Engliffi  in  1758.  On  the  id  of  June,  a 
fleet  of  twenty-three  fhips  of  the  line  and  eighteen 
frigates,  carrying  16,000  weli-difciplrned  troops, 
anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half  a  league  of 
Louifbourg.  As  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be 
to  no  purpofe  to  land  at  a  great  diftanCe,  becaufe 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  bring  up  the  artillery 
and  other  necefiarieS  for  a  cortfiderable  fiege,  it 
had  been  attempted  to  render  the  landing  imprac¬ 
ticable  near  the  town.  In  the  prudent  precautions 
that  had  been  taken,  the  befiegers  faw  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  they  had  to  expect;  but  far  from 
being  deterred  by  them,  they  had  recourfe  to  ftra- 
tagem,  and  while  by  extending  their  line  they 
threatened  and  commanded  the  whole  coaft,  they 
landed"  by  force  of  arms  at  the  creek  of  Cor- 
moran. 

This  place  was  naturally  weak.  The  French 
had  fortified  it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with 
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cannon.  Behind  this  rampart  they  had  pofted  B  £  K 
2000  excellent  foldiers  and  fome  Indians.  In  >v— * 

front  they  had  made  fiich  a  clofe  hedge  with 
branches  of  trees,  that  would  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had  not  been  de¬ 
fended.  This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed 
all  the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a 
diftance  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  verdant 
plain. 

This  would  have  preferred  the  colony,  had  die 
affailants  been  buffered  to  complete  their  landing, 
and  to  advance  with  the  confidence,  that  they  had 
but  few  obftacles  to  furmount.  Had  this  been 
the  cafe,  overpowered  at  once  by  the  fire  cf  the 
artillery  and  the  fmall  arms,  they  would  infallibly 
have  periftied  on  the  fliore,  or  in  the  hurry  of 
embarking;  efpecially  as  the  fea  was  juft  then 
very  rough.  This  unexpected  lofs  might  have  in¬ 
terrupted  the  whole  project; 

But  all  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been 
taken,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity 
of  the  French.  The  Englifh  had  fcarce  begun  to 
move  towards  the  fhore,  when  their  enemies  haf- 
tened  to  difcover  the  fnare  they  had  laid  for  them. 

By  the  brilk  and  hafty  fire  that  was  aimed  at  their 
boats,  and  ftill  more  by  the  premature  removal 
of  the  boughs  that  maflced  the  forces,  which  it  was 
fo  much  the  intereft  of  the  French  to  conceal, 
they  gueffed  at  the  danger  they  were  going  to  rufii 
into.  They  immediately  turned  back,  and  faw 
no  other  place  to  effe£t  their  landing  but  a  rock, 
which  had  been  always  deemed  inacceffible.  Ge¬ 
neral  Wolfe,  though  much  taken  up  in  re-im- 
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barking  his  'troops,  and  fending  off  the  boats, 
gave  the  fignal  to  Major  Scot  to  repair  thither. 

The  officer  immediately  removed  to  the  fpot 

■ 

with  his  men.  His  own  boat  coming  tip  firft, 
and  finking  at  the  very  inftant  he^  was  flepping 
out,  he  climbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  a  hundred  of  his  men  who 
had  been  fent  thither  fome  hours  before.  He 
found  only  ten.  With  thefe  few,  however,  he 
gained  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  Indians  and 
fixty  Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  three.  In  fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he 
flood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his 
brave  countrymen,  regardlefs  of  the  boiflerous 
waves  and  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to 
him,  and  put  him  in  full  poffieffion  of  that  im¬ 
portant  poll,  the  only  one  that  could  fecure  their 
landing. 

The  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw  that  the  enemy 
had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook  themfelves 
to  the  only  remaining  refuge,  and  ffiut  themfelves 
up  in  Louifbourg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  becaufe  the  fea  fand,  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for 
works  of  mafonry.  The  revetements  of  the  fe¬ 
ver  a!  curtains  were  entirely  crumbled  away. 
There  was  only  one  cafemate  and  a  fmall  maga¬ 
zine  that  were  bomb  proof.  The  garrifon  which 
was  to  defend  the  place  confifled  only  of  2,900 
men. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  difadvantages,  the 
befieged  were  determined  to  make  an  obflinate  re¬ 
finance,  While  they  were  employed  in  defend- 
~  2  ing 
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ing  themfelves  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  .the  fuc- 
cours  they  expected  from  Canada  might  poffibly 
arrive.  At  all  events  this  refidahce  misrht  be  the 
means  of  preferving  that  great  colony  from  all 
further  invafion  for  the  remainder  of  the  cam-* 
paign.  It  is  fcarce  credible  that  the  French  were 
confirmed  in  their  refolution  by  the  courage  of  ,  a 
woman.  Madame  de  Drucourt  was  continually 
upon  the  ramparts,  with  her  purfe  in  her  hand; 
and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every  day,  feemed  to 
difpute  with  the  governor  her  hufband  the  glory 
of  his  office.  The  befieged  were  not  difmayed  at 
the  ill-fuccefs  of  their  feveral  fallies,  or  the  mafterly 
operations  concerted  by  admiral  Bofcawen  and 
general  Amherfl.  It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an 
adault,  which  it  was  impoffible  to  fudain,  that 
they  talked  of  furrendering.  They  made  an  ho¬ 
nourable  capitulation,  and  the  conqueror  ffiewed 
more  relped  for  his  enemy  and  for  himfelf,  than 
to  fully  his  glory  by  any  ad  of  barbarity  or 
avarice. 

The  conqued  of  Cape-Breton  opened  the  way 
into  Canada.  The  very  next  year  the  feat  of  war 
was  removed  thither,  or  rather  the  fcenes  of 
bloodfhed  which  had  long  been  aded  over  that 
immenfe  country  were  multiplied.  The  caufe  of 
thefe  proceedings  was  this. 

The  French,  fettled  in  thofe  parts,  had  carried 
their  ambitious  views  towards  the  north,  where 
the  fined  furs  were  to  be  had,  and ’in  the  greated 
plenty.  When  this  vein  of  wealth  was  exhauded, 
or  yielded  lefs  than  it  did  at  'fird,  their  trade 
turned  fouthward,  where  they  difcovered  the 
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book  Ohio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Fair 
v— '  river.  It  laid  open  the  natural  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louifiana.  For  though  the 
fhips  that  fail  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  go  no 
further  than  Quebec,  the  navigation  is  carried  on 
in  barges  to  lake  Ontario,  which  is  only  parted 
from  lake  Erie  by  a  neck  of  land,  where  the 
French  upon  their  firft  fettling  built  Fort  Niagara. 
It  is  on  this  fpot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Erie,  that  the  fource  of  the  river  Ohio  is  found* 
which  waters  the  fineft  country  in  the  world,  and 
increafing  by  the  many  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  dif- 
eharges  itfelf  into  the  Mifllfipppi. 

The  French  however  made  no  ufe  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  canal.  The  trifling  interconrfe  that  fob- 
filled  between  the  two  colonies  was  always  carried 
on  by  the  northern  regions.  The  new  way, 
which  was  much  fhorter  and  eafier  than  the  old, 
firft  began  to  be  frequented  by  a  body  of  troops 
that  were  fent  over  to  Canada  in  17393  t0 
the  colony  of  Louifiana,  then  engaged  in  an  open 
war  with  the  Indians.  After  this  expedition,  the 
fouthern  road  was  again  forgotten,,  and  was  never 
thought  of  till  the  year  1753.  At  that  period, 
feverai  fmali  forts  were  erected  along  the  Ohio, 
the  courfe  of  which  had  been  traced  for  four 
years  paft.  The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  forts 
took  its  name  from  governor  Duquefne  who  built 
it. 

The  Englifh  colonies  could  not  fee  without 
concern  French  fettlements  raifed  behind  them, 
which  joined  with  the  old  ones,  and  feemed  to 
furround  them.  They  were  apprehenfive  left  the 
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Apalachian  muontains,  which  were  to  form  the  book 
natural  boundaries  between  both  nations,  fhould 
not  prove  a  fufficient  barrier  againft  the  attempts 
of  a  reftlefs  and  warlike  neighbour.  Urged  by 
this  motive,  they  themielves  paffed  thefe  famous 
mountains,  to  difpute  the  poiiefiion  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  rival  nation.  This  firfl  Hep  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  feveral  parties  that  were  fuccef- 
fively  fent  out,  were  routed ;  and  the  forts  were 
demolifhed  as  fall  as  they  built  them. 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts,  and 
revenge  the  difgrace  they  remedied  on  the  mother- 
country,  a  large  body  of  troops  was  fent  over, 
under  the  command  of  General  Braddock.  In  the 
iummer  of  1755,  as  this  general  was  marching  to 
attack  Fort  Duquefne  with  36  pieces  of  cannon 
and  600  men,  he  was  furprifed,  within  four 
leagues  of  the  place,  by  250  Frenchmen  and  650 
Indians,  and  all  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  This  un¬ 
accountable  difafler  put  a  Hop  to  the  march  of 
three  numerous  bodies  that  were  advancing  to  fall 
upon  Canada.  The  terror  occafioned  by  this  ac¬ 
cident,  made  them  haflen  back  to  their  quarters, 
and  in  the  next  campaign,  all  their  motions  were 
guided  by  the  moft  timorous  caution. 

The  French  were  emboldened  by  this  per¬ 
plexity,  and  though  very  much  inferior  to  them, 
ventured  to  appear  before  Ofwego  in  Augufl 
175 6.  It  was  originally  a  fortified  magazine  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Onondago  on  the  lake  On¬ 
tario.  It  flood  nearly  in  the  center  of  Canada,  in 
fo  advantageous  a  fituation,  that  many  works  had 
from  time  to  time  been  eredted  there,  which  had 
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rendered  it  one  of  the  capital  polls  In  thofe  parts. 

It  was  garrifoned  by  1800  men,  with  121  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  great  plenty  of  {lores  of  all  kinds. 
Though  fo  well  provided  it  furrendered  in  a  few 
days,  to  the  impetuous  and  bold  attacks  of  3000 
men  who  were  laying  fiege  to  it. 

In  Auguft  17 57,  5500  French  and  1800  In¬ 
dians  marched  up  to  Fort  George,  fituated  on 
lake  Sacrament,  which  was  judly  confidered  as  , 
the  bulwark  of  Englifh  Settlements,  and  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  dedined  againil  Ca¬ 
nada.  Nature  and  art  had  confpired  to  block  up 
the  roads  leading  to  that  place,  and  to  make  all 
accefs  impraflicable.  Thefe  advantages  were 
further  drengthened  by  feveral  bodies  of  troops, 
placed  at  proper  diflances  in  the  bed  portions. 
Yet  thefe  obflacles  were  furmounted  with  fuch 
prudence  and  intrepidity,  as  would  have  been 
memorable  in  hidory,  had  the  fcene  of  aflion 
lain  in  a  more  diilinguifhed  fpot.  The  French, 
after  killing  or  difperfing  all  the  fmall  parties 
'  they  met  with,  arrived  before  the  place,  and 
forced  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  2264  men,  to 
capitulate. 

This  frelh  difader  roufed  the  Englifh.  Their 
generals  applied  themfelves  during  the  winter  to 
the  training  up  of  their  men,  and  bringing  the 
feveral  troops  under  a  proper  difcipiine.  They 
made  them  exercife  in  the  woods,  in  fighting  after 
the  Indian  manner.  In  the  fpring,  the  army,  confid¬ 
ing  of  63Qoregulars  and  13,000  militia  belonging 
to  the  colonies,  affembled  on  the  ruins  of  Fort 
George.  They  embarked  on  lake  Sacrament, 

which 
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which  parted  the  colonies  of  both  nations,  and  B  £v?.  K 

marched  up  to  Carillon,  diflant  but  four  leagues.  v - v — $ 

That  fort  which  had  been  but  lately  erected 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  not  of  fuf- 
ficient  fize  to  withfland  the  forces  that  were 
marching  againft  it.  Intrenchments  were  formed 
haftily  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  with  Hems 
of  trees  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  and  large 
trees  were  laid  in  front,  whofe  branches  being  cut 
and  fharpened,  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  chevaux- 
de-frife.  The  colours  were  planted  on  the -top  of 
the  ramparts,  behind  which  lay  3500  men. 

The  Englifh  were  not  difmayed  at  thefe  for- 
midable  appearances,  being  fully  determined  to 
remove  the  difgrace  of  their  former  mifcarriages 
in  a  country  where  the  profperity  of  their  trade 
depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  On  the 
8th  of  July  1758,  they  rufhed  upon  thefe  palli- 
fades  with  the  moil  extravagant  fury.  Neither 
were  they  difconcerted  by  the  French  firing  upon 
them  from  the  top  of  the  parapet,  while  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themfelves.  They  fell 
upon  the  (harp  fpikes,  and  were  entangled  among 
the  flumps  and  boughs  through  which  their  eager- 
nefs  had  made  them  ruih.  All  thefe  Ioffes  ferved 
but  to  increafe  their  impetuous  rage,  which  con¬ 
tinued  upwards  of  four  hours,  and  coil  them 
above  4000  of  their  brave  men  before  they  would 
give  up  this  rafh  and  defperate  undertaking. 

They  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  fmaller  ac¬ 
tions.  They  did  not  attack  one  poll  without  meet-  - 
ing  with  a  repulfe.  Every  party  they  fent  out  was 
beaten,  and  every  convoy  intercepted.  The  feve- 
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tity  of  the  winter  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  fe- 
cure  them,  but  even  in  this  rigorous  feafon  the  In¬ 
dians  and  Canadians  carried  fire  and  fword  to  the 
frontiers,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Englifh 
colonies. 

A^l  thefe  difafters  were  owing  to  a  falfe  princi¬ 
ple  of  government.  The  Englifh  minifter  had  al¬ 
ways  entertained  a  notion  that  the  fuperiority  of 
their  navy  was  alone  fufiicient  to  affert  their  domi¬ 
nion  in  America,  as  it  afforded  a  ready  convey¬ 
ance  for  fuccours,  and  could  eafily  intercept  the 
enemy's  forces. 

Though  experience  had  fhewn  the  fallacy  of 
this  idea,  the  minifby  did  not  even  endeavour  by 
a  proper  choice  of  generals,  to  rectify  the  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  it  had  produced.  Almoft  all  thofe  who  were 
employed  in  this  fervice  were  deficient  in  point  of 
abilities  and  activity. 

The  armies  were  not  likely  to  make  amends 
for  the  defedts  of  their  commanders..  The  troops 
indeed  were  not  wanting  in  that  daring  fpirit  and 
invincible  courage,  which  is  the  charadteriftic  of 
the  Englifh  foldiers,  arifing  from  the  climate,  and 
ffill  more  from  the  nature  of  their  government  5 
but  thefe  national  qualities  were  counterbalanced 
or  extinguifhed  by  the  hardfhips  they  underwent, 
in  a  country  deftitute  of  ail  the  conveniencies  that 
Europe  affords.  As  to  the  militia  of  the  colonies, 
it  was  compofed  of  peaceable  hufbandmen,  who 
were  not,  like  moft  of  the  French  colonifts,  inured 
to  daughter  by  a  habit  of  hunting,  and  by  military 
ardor. 
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To  thefe  difadvantages,  arifing  from  the  nature 
pf  things,  were  added  others  altogether  owing  to 
mifcondudt.  The  polls  eredted  for  the  fafety  of 
the  feveral  Englifh  fettle  meats,  were  not  fo  con¬ 
trived  as  to  fupport  and  a  ill  It  each  other.  The 
provinces  having  all  feparate  interefts,  and  not 
being  united  under  the  authority  of  one  head,  did 
not  concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  lentiments,  which 
alone  can  infure  the  fuccefs  of  their  meafures. 
The  feafon  of  adtion  was  waited  in  vain  alterca¬ 


tions  between  the  governors  and  the  colonifts. 
Every  plan  of  operation  that  met  with  oppofition 
from  any  let  of  men  was  dropped.  If  any  one  was 
agreed  upon,  it  was  certainly  made  public  before 
the  execution,  and  by  that  means  rendered  abor¬ 
tive.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  irreconcileable 
hatred  fubfilting  between  them  and  the  Indians. 

These  nations  had  always  fhewn  a  vilible  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  French,  in  return  for  the  kindnefs 
they  had  {hewn  them  in  fending  them  miftlonaries, 
whom  they  confidered  rather  as  ambalfadors  from 
the  prince,  than  as  fent  from  God.  Thefe  miffio- 
narie$,  by  Itudying  the  language  of  the  favages, 
conforming  to  their  temper  and  inclinations,  and 
putting  in  practice  every  attention  to  gain  their 
confidence,  had  acquired  an  abfolute  dominion 
over  their  minds.  The  French  colonifts,  far  from 


communicating  the  European  manners,  had  adopt¬ 
ed  thofe  of  the  favages  they  lived  with :  their  in¬ 
dolence  in  time  of  peace,  their  adtivity  in  war,  and 
their  conftant  fondnefs  for  a  wandering  life.  Seve¬ 
ral  officers  of  diftinction  had  even  been  incorpo- 
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rated  with  them.  The  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  the 
Englifh  has  traduced  them  on  this  account,  and 
they  have  not  fcrupied  to  affert  that  thefe  generous 
men  had  given  money  for  the  fkulls  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  that  they  joined  in  the  horrid  dances  that 
accompany  the  execution  of  their  prifoners,  imi¬ 
tated  their  cruelties,  and  partook  of  their  barba¬ 
rous  feftivals.  But  thefe  enormities  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  people  who  have  fubftituted  natio¬ 
nal  to  religious  fanaticifm,  and  are  more  inclined 
to  hate  other  nations  than  to  love  their  own  go¬ 
vernment.  ~ 

’  The  ftrong  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  the 
French  was  produCive  of  the  molt  inveterate  ha¬ 
tred  againft  the  Englifh.  Of  all  the  European 
favages,  thefe  were,  in  their  opinion,  the  hardeft 
to  tame.  Their  averfion  foon  rofe  to  madnefs  3  and 
they  even  thirded  for  Englifh  blood,  when  they 
found  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  their  dedruc- 
tion,  and  that  they  were  to  be  expelled  their  na¬ 
tive  land  by  foreign  affaffi ns.  The  fame  hands  which 
had  enriched  the  Englifh  colony  with  their  furs, 
now  took  up  the  hatchet  to  dedroy  it.  The  In¬ 
dians  purfued  the  Englifh  with  as  much  eagernefs 
as  they  did  the  wild  beads.  Glory  was  no  longer 
their  aim  in  battle,  their  only  objedh  was  daughter. 
They  dedroyed  armies  which  the  French  only 
wifhed  to  fubdue.  Their  fury  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  an  Englifh  prifoner  having  been  con¬ 
duced  into  a  lonely  habitation,  the  woman  imme¬ 
diately  cut  off  his  arm,  and  made  her  family  dj*ink 
the  blood  that  ran  from  it.  A  miffionary  Jefuit 
reproaching  her  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the  ac¬ 
tion^ 
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tiotij  her  anfwer  was  ;  my  children  muft  he  war-  B  k 

rioursy  and  therefore  muft  be  fed  with  the  blood  of  \ - v — * 

their  enemies . 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  when  an  Englifh  Taking  of 
fleet  entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  June  1759. 

It  had  no  fooner  anchored  at  the  ifle  of  Orleans, 
than  eight  fire-fhips  were  f'ent  off  to  deftroy  it. 

Had  they  executed  their  orders,  not  a  fhip  or  a 
man  would  have  efcaped;  but  the  captains  who 
conducted  the  affair  were  feized  with  a  panic. 

They  let  fire  to  their  veffels  too  foon,  and  hurried 
back  to  land  in  their  boats.  The  affailants  had 
feen  their  danger  at  a  diftance,  but  were  delivered 
from  it  by  this  accident,  and  from  that  moment 
the  conqueft  of  Canada  became  almoft  certain. 

The  Britifh  flag  foon  appeared  before  Quebec. 

The  defign  was  to  land  there,  and  to  get  a  firm 
footing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  in  or¬ 
der  to  lay  fiege  to  it.  But  they  found  the  banks 
of  the  river  fo  well  intrenched,  and  fo  well  de¬ 
fended  by  troops  and  redoubts,  that  their  firft  en¬ 
deavours  were  fruitiefs.  Every  attempt  to  land  was 
attended  with  the  lofs  of  many  lives,  without  be¬ 
ing  produftive  of  any  advantage.  They  had  per- 
fifted  for  fix  weeks  in  thefe  unfuccefsful  endea¬ 
vours,  when  at  laft  they  had  the  Angular  good 
fortune  to  land  unperceived  on  the  12th  ot  Sep¬ 
tember,  an  hour  before  break  of  day,  three  miles 
above  the  town.  Their  army,  confiding  of  6000 
men,  was  already  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  when 
it  was  attacked  the  next  day  by  a  corps  that  was 
weaker  by  one-third.  For  fome  time  ardour  lup- 

plied  the  want  of  numbers.  At  laft,  French  vi¬ 
vacity 
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book  vacity  gave  up  the  victory  to  the  enemy,  who  had 
loft  the  intrepid  Wolfe  their  general,  but  did  not 
lofe  their  confidence  and  refolution. 

This  was  gaining  a  confiderable  advantage, 
but  it  might  not  have  been  decifive.  The  troops 
that  were  polled  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  field 
of  battle,  might  have  been  collected  in  twelve 
hours,  to  join  the  vanquifhed  army,  and  march  up 
to  the  conqueror  with  a  fuperior  force.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  the  French  general  Montcalm,  who 
being  mortally  wounded  in  the  retreat,  had  time 
enough  before  he  expired,  to  confult  the  fafety  of 
his  men,  and  to  encourage  them  to  repair  their 
difafler.  This  generous  motion  was  over-ruled 
by  the  council  of  war.  They  removed  ten  leagues 
off.  The  Chevalier  de  Levy,  who  had  haflened 
from  his  pofl  to  replace  Montcalm,  cenfured  this 
want  of  courage.  The  French  were  afhamed  of 
it,  wifhed  to  recall  it,  and  make  another  attempt 
for  vidory,  but  it  was  too,  late.  Quebec,  three 
parts  deftroyed  by  the  firing  from  the  fhips,  had 
capitulated  on  the  17th. 

All  Europe  thought  the  taking  of  this  place 
had  put  an  end  to  the  great  contefl  in  North- 
America.  They  never  imagined  that  a  handful  of 
Frenchmen,  in  want  of  every  thing,  who  feemed 
to  be  in  a  defperate  condition  would  dare  to  think 
of  protracting  their  inevitable  fate.  They  did  not 
know  what  tnefe  people  w^ere  capable  of  doing. 
They  haflily  completed  fame  intrenchments  that 
had  been  begun  ten  leagues  above  Quebec.  There 
they  left  troops  fuff  dent  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
the  enemy  j  and  proceeded  to  Montreal,  to  con- 
- - Ares  to  retrieve  their  difgrace. 

It 
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It  was  there  agreed  that  in  the  fpfing  they  book 
fhould  march  with  an  armed  force  againft  Que-  v  v d-J 
bee,  to  retake  it  by  furprife,  or  if  that  fhould  fail, 
to  befiege  it  in  form.  They  had  nothing  in  readi- 
nefs  for  that  purpofe,  but  the  plan  was  fo  concert¬ 
ed,  that  they  fhould  enter  upon  the  undertaking 
juft  at  the  inftant  when  the  fuccours  expefled  from 
France  muft  neceftarily  arrive. 

Though  the  colony  had  long  been  in  want  of 
every  thing,  the  preparations  were  already  made, 
when  the  ice,  which  covered  the  whole  river,  be¬ 
gan  to  give  way  towards  the  middle,  and  opened 
a  fmall  canal.  They  dragged  fome  boats  over  the 
ice,  and  put  them  into  the  water.  The  army, 
connfting  of  citizens  and  foldiers,  who  made  but 
one  body,  and  were  animated  with  one  foul,  fell 
down  this  ftream,  with  inconceivable  ardour,  on 
the  1 2th  of  April  1760.  The  Englifh  thought 
they  ftill  lay  quiet  in  their  winter  quarters.  The 
army,  already  landed,  came  up  with  an  advanced 
guard  of  1500  men,  polled  three  leagues  from 
Quebec.  This  party  was  juft  upon  the  point  of 
being  cut  to  pieces,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of 
thofe  unaccountable  incidents,  which  no  human 
prudence  can  forefee. 

A  gunner,  attempting  to  ftep  out  of  his 
boat,  had  fallen  into  the  water.  He  caught  hold 
of  a  flake  of  ice,  climbed  up  upon  it,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  down  the  ftream.  As  he  paflfed  by  Quebec, 
clofe  to  the  fhore,  he  was  feen  by  a  centinel,  who 
obferving  a  man  in  diftrefs,  called  out  for  help. 

The  Englifh  flew  to  his  afliftance,  and  found  him 
motionlefs.  They  knew  him. by  his  uniform  to  be  a 
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o  o  k  French  foldier,  and  carried  him  to  the  gover- 
nor’s  houfe,  where  by  the  help  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  they  recalled  him  to  life  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  He  juft  recovered  his  fpeech  enough  to 
tell  them  that  an  army  of  10,000  French  was 
at  the  gates,  and  expired,.  The  governor  im¬ 
mediately  difpatched  orders  to  the  advanced 
guards  to  retire  within  the  walls  with  all  ex- 
pedition.  Notwithftanding  their  precipitate  re^ 
treat,  the  French  had  time  to  attack  their  rear. 
A  few  moments  later,  they  would  have  been 
defeated,  znd  the  city  retaken. 

The  aftailants  however  marched  on  with  an  in¬ 
trepidity  which  indicated  that  they  expe&ed  every 
thincr  from  their  valour,  and  thought  no  more  of 
a  furprife.  They  were  within  a  league  of  the 
town,  when  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  4000 
men,  who  were  fent  out  to  intercept  them.  The 
onfet  was  fharp,  and  the  refiftance  obftinate.  The 
Englifh  were  driven  back  within  their  walls,  leav¬ 
ing  1800  of  their  braveft  men  upon  the  fpot,  and 
their  artillery  in  the  enemy’s  hands. 

The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before 
Quebec;  but  as  the  French  had  none  but  field- 
pieces,  as  no  fuccours  came  from  France,  and  as 
a  ftrong  Englifh  fquadronwas  coming  up  the  river, 
they  were  obliged  toraife  the  fiege  on  the  16th  of 
May,  and  to  retreat  from  poft  to  poft  till  they  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Montreal.  Thefe  troops,  which  were  not  very 
numerous  at  firft,  w ere  now  exceedingly  reduced  by 
frequent  fkirmifhes  and  continual  fatigues,  were 
in  want  both  of  provifions  and  warlike  ftores,  and 

found  themfelves  inclofed  in  an  open  place;  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  furrounded  by  three  formidable  armies,  one 
of  which  was  come  down,  and  another  up  the 
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river,  while  the  third  had  palled  over  lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  Thefe  miferable  remains  of  a  body  of 
7000  men,  who  had  never  been  recruited,  and  had 
fo  much  fignalized  themfelves  with  the  help  of  a 
few  Militia  and  Indians,  were  at  laft  forced  to  ca¬ 
pitulate  for  the  whole  colony.  The  conqueft  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  when  this  coun¬ 
try  was  added  to  the  poffeffions  of  the  Englifh 
in  North-America. 

The  acquifition  of  an  immenfe  territory  is  not,  Canada  i* 
however,  the  only  advantage  that  Great  Britain  the'Eng. 
could  derive  from  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms.  The  t  ^ 
confiderable  population  flie  has  found  there  is  of  vantage* 
ftill  greater  importance.  Some  of  thefe  numerous  ^ 
inhabitants,  it  is  true,  have  fled  from  a  new  domi- 
nion,  which  admitted  no  other  difference  among 
men  but  fuch  as  arofe  from  perfonal  qualities,  edu¬ 
cation,  fortune,  or  the  advantage  of  being  ufeful 
tp  fociety.  But  the  emigration  of  thefe  contempt¬ 
ible  perfons,  whofe  importance  was  founded  on 
nothing  but  barbarous  cuflom,  cannot  furely  be 
confidered  as  a  misfortune.  Has  not  the  colony 
been  much  benefited  by  getting  rid  of  that  nobi¬ 
lity  whofe  indolence  had  encumbered  it  fo  long, 
and  whole  pride  encouraged  a  contempt  for  all 
kinds  of  labour?  The  only  things  neceffary  to 
make  the  colony  profper,  are,  that  its  lands  fhould 
be  cleared,  its  forefls  cut  down,  its  iron  mines 
worked,  its  fifheries  extended,  its  induflry  and 
exportations  improved. 
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The  province  of*  Canada  has  been  convinced  of* 
this  truth.  And,  indeed,  notwithfdanding  the  ties 
of  blood,  language,  religion,  and  government, 
which  are  ufually  fo  idrong;  notwithfdanding  that 
variety  of  connexions  and  prejudices  which  have 
lb  powerful  an  afeendant  over  the  minds  of  men* 
the  Canadians  have  not  fhewn  much  concern  at 
their  violent  feparation  from  their  ancient  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  readily  concurred  in  the  meafures 
employed  by  the  Englifn  minifdry  to  eftablifh  their 
happinefs  and  liberty  upon  a  folid  foundation. 

The  laws  of  the  Englifh  admiralty  were  loon 
introduced.  But  this  innovation  was  fcarce  per¬ 
ceived  by  them;  becaufe  it  fcarcely  concerned  any 
except  the  conquerors,  who  wrere  in  pofTefllon  or 
all  the  maritime  trade  of  the  colony. 

They  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  efdablifh- 
ment  of  the  criminal  laws  of  England,  which  was 
one  of  the  mold  happy  circumidanvxs  Canada 
could  experience.  Deliberate,  rational,  public 
trials  took  place  of  the  impenetrable  myfderious 
tranfadtions  of  a  cruel  inquiiition;  and  a  late 
dreadful  and  fangumary  triounai  was  filled  with 
humane  judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknowledge  in- 
nocence  than  to  fupport  criminality. 

The  conquered  people  have  been  fdill  more 
delighted  to  find  the  liberty  of  their  perfons  ie- 
cured  for  ever  by  the  famous  law  of  Btabeas  Cor¬ 
pus.  As  they  had  too  long  been  victims  of 
the  arbitrary  wills  of  their  governors,  they  have 
bleffed  the  beneficent  hand  that  railed  them  from 
a  ftate  of  flavery,  to  place  them  under  the  pro- 

teddionof  the  laws.  _ 
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The  attention  of  the  Britifh.  miniftry  was  after¬ 
wards  taken  up  in  fupplying  Canada  with  a  code 
of  civil  laws.  This  important  work,  though  in¬ 
truded  to  able,  induftrious,  and  upright  lawyer^, 
hath  not  yet  obtained  the  fandion  of  government. 
If  the  fuccefs  anfwers  expectation,  a  colony  will 
at  laft  be  found  with  a  legiflative  fyftem  adapted 
to  its  climate,  its  population,  and  its  labours. 

Independent  of  thefe  parental  views.  Great 
Britain  has  thought  it  her  political  intereft,  by  fe- 
cret  meafures,  to  create  in  her  new  fubjeds,  a 
fondnefs  for  the  cuftoms,  the  language,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  mother-country.  This  ’kind  pf 
Similitude  is,  in  fad,  generally  fpeaking,  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  bands  that  can  attach  the  colo¬ 
nies.  But  in  our  opinion  the  prefent  fituation 
of  things  ought  to  have  occafioned  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  another  fyftem.  England  has  at  this 
time  fo  much  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
fpirit  of  independence,  which  prevails  in  North- 
America,  that,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  more 
to  her  advantage  to  have  kept  up  a  diftindion  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  her  other  provinces,  rather  that* 

to  have  given  them  that  kind  of  affinity  and  refem- 
blance  which  may  one  day  unite  them  too  clofely. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Britifh  miniftry 
have  given  the  Englifh  government  to  Canada,  fo 
far  as  it  was  confident  with  an  authority  entirely 
regal,  and  without  any  mixture  of  a  popular  ad- 
miniftration.  Their  new  fubjeds,  iecure  from  the 
fear  of  future  wars,  eafed  of  the  trouble  of  de¬ 
fending  diftant  pofts  which  removed  them  far 
from  their  habitations,  and  deprived  of  the  fur 
Vol.  V,  H  trade? 
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k  trade*  which  has  returned  into  its  natural  channel* 

’  have  only  to  attend  to  their  plantations.  As  theft 
advance,  their  intercourfe  with  Europe  and  with 
the  Caribbee  iilands  will  increafe,  and  foon  become 
very  confiderable.  They  will  for  the  future  be 
the  only  refource  of  a  vaft  country,  into  which 
France  formerly  poured  immenfe  fums,  confides 
ing  it  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  her  fouthern  iflands. 
The  truth  of  this  political  opinion,  which  has  been 
overlooked  by  fo  many  negociators,  will  appear 
evident,  as  we  proceed  to  explain  the  advantages 
of  the  Englifh  fettlements  on  the  continent  of 
North-Anaerica*, 
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Englijh  colonies  fettled  at  Hudfon's  Bay ,  Newfound¬ 
land,  Nova  Scotia ,  New-  England ,  Afcze>  York , 

*  » 

New-Jerfey. 

ENGLAND  was  only  known  in  America  by  book 
her  piracies.,  which  were  often  fuccefsful  and  t  . 

always  bold,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  conceived  ™nsexp5’ 
a  project  to  procure  his  nation  a  fhare  of  the  pro-  u>e  £ng~ 
digious  riches  which,  for  near  a  century  pail,  had  North- 
flowed  from  that  hemisphere  into  ours..  .  This  Amenca« 
great  man,  who  wasd)orn  for  bold  ^undertakings, 
caft  his  eye  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North- Ame¬ 
rica.  The  talent  he  had  of  bringing  men.  over  to 
his  opinion,  by  reprefenting  all  his  propofals  in  a 
linking  light,4  foon  procured  him  aflbeiates,  both 
at  court  and  among  the  merchants.  The  com¬ 
pany  that  was  formed  in  confequencfe  of  hjs  mag¬ 
nificent  promifes,  obtained  of  government  in  1584 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  the  difcoveries  that 
Ihould  be  made ;  and  without  any  further  encou¬ 
ragement,  they  fitted  out  two  fhips  in  April  fol¬ 
lowing,  that  anchored  in  Roanoak  bay,  which  now 
makes  a  part  of  Carolina.  Their  commanders, 
worthy  of  the  trull  repofed  in  them/  behaved  with 
4  s.  Ha  .:  *  remarkable 
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remarkable  affability  in  a  country  where  they 
wanted  to  fettle  their  nation,  and  left  the  favages 
at  liberty  to  make  their  own  terms  in  the  trade 

they  propofed  to  open  with  tnem. 

The  reports  made  by  thefe  fuccefsful  naviga- 
tors  on  their  return  to  Europe,  concerning  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  oi  the 
foil,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants,  en¬ 
couraged  the  fociety  to  proceed.  They  accord-, 
ipgly  fent  feven  fhips  the  following  fpring,  which 
landed  a  hundred  and  eight  free  men  at  Roanoak, 
for  the  purpofe  of  commencing  a  fettlement.  Part 
of  them  were  murdered  by  the  iavages  whom 
they  had  infulted,  and  the  reft,  having  been  fo 
improvident  as  to  negleft  the  culture  qf  the  land, 
were  perifhing  with  mifery  and  hunger,  when  a 

deliverer  came  to  their  affiftance. 

This  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  fo  famous  among 
Teamen  for  being  the  next  after  Magellan  who. 
failed  round  the  globe.  The  abilities  he  had 
fhewn  in  that  great  expedition,  induced  queen 
Elizabeth  to  make  choice  of  him  to  humble  Phir 
lip  II.  in  that  part  of  his  extenftve  dominions 
where  he  ufed  to  difturb  the  peace  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  Few  orders  were  ever  more  punctually 
executed.  The  Englifh  fleet  feized  upon  St, 
Jago,  Carthagena,  St.  Domingo,  and  feveral  other 
important  places,  and  took  a  great  many  rich 
fhips.  His  inftructions  were,  after  thefe  opera-, 
dons,  to  proceed  and  offer  his  affiftance  to  the  co¬ 
lony  at  Roanoak.  The  wretched  few  who  fur- 
vived  the  numberlefs  calamities  that  had  befallen 
them,  were  in  fuch  defpair,  that  they  refilled  all 

2  ...  .  ..  affiftance, 
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aftiflance,  and  only  begged  he  would  convey  B  K 
them  to  their  native  country.  The  admiral  com¬ 
plied  with  their  requefl*  and  thu$  the  expences 
that  had  been  hitherto  bellowed  op  the-fettlement 
were  entirely  thrown  away.  / 

The  aflbciates  were  not  difcouraged  by  this 
unforefeen  event.  From  time  to  time  they  fent 
over  a  few  colonifls,  who,  in  the  year  1589, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifteen  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  under  a  regular  government,  and  fully 
provided  with  all  they  wapted  for  their  defence, 
and  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce.  Thefe  beginnings  raifed  fome  expecta¬ 
tions,  but  they  were  fruftrated  by  the  difgrace  of 
Raleigh,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  caprices  of  his 
own  wild  imagination.  The  colony,  having  loft 
its  founder,  was  totally  forgotten. 

It  had  been  thus  negleCted  for  twelve  years, 
when  Gofnold,  one  of  the  firft  affociates,  refolved 
to  vifit  it  in  1602.  His  experience  in  navigation 
made  him  fufpeCt  that  the  right  track  had  not 
been  found  out,  and  that  in  fteering  by  the  Ca¬ 
nary  and  Caribbee  iflands,  the  voyage  had  been 
made  longer  than  it  need  have  been  by  above  a 
thoufand  leagues.  Thefe  conjectures  induced  him 
to  fleer  away  from  the  fouth,  and  to  turn  more 
weflward.  The  attempt  fucceededj  but  when  he 
reached  the  American  coafl,  he  found  himfelf 
further  north  than  any  navigators  who  had  gone 
before.  The  country  where  he  landed,  which 
now  makes  a  part  of  New-England,  afforded  him 
plenty  of  beautiful  furs,  with  which  he  failed  back 
to  England. 

This 
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The  rapidity  and  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking 
made  a  ftrong  impreftion  upon  the  Englifh  mer¬ 
chants.  Several  of  them  joined  in  1606  to  form  & 
fettlerneitt  in  the  country  that  Gofnold  had  dis¬ 
covered.  Their  example  revived  in  others  the 
memory  of  Roanoak  j  and  this  gave  rife  to  nvo 
charter  companies.  As  the  continent  where  they 
were  to  carry  on  their  monopoly  was  then  known 
in  England  only  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia, 
the  one  was  called  the  South-Virginia,  and  the 
other  the  North- Virginia  company. 

The  zeal  that  had  beenfhewn  at  firftfoon  abated, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  more  jealoufy  than  emula¬ 
tion  between  the  two  companies.  Though  they  had 
been  favoured  with  the  firft  lottery  that  ever  was 
drawn  in  England,  their  progrefs  was  fo  flow,  that 
in  1614,  there  were  not  above  four  hundred  perlbns 
in  both  fettlements.  That  fort  of  competency  which 
was  anfwerabie  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  manners  of 
the  times,  was  then  fo  general  in  England,  that  no 
one  was  tempted  to  go  abroad  in  q.ueft  of  a  for¬ 
tune.  Itisafenfeof  misfortune,  that  gives  men 
a  difilke  to  their  native  country,  ftill  more  than, 
the  defire  of.  acquiring  riches.  Nothing  lefs  thanf 
fome  extraordinary  commotion  could  then  have 
lent  inhabitants  even  into  an  excellent  country. 

I  L 1 

This  emigration  was  at  length  occafioned  by  fuper- 
ftition,  which  had  given  rife  to  the  commotions 
from  the  collifions  of  religious  opinions. 

The  firft  priefts  of  the  Britons  were  the  Druids, 
fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  Gaul.  To  throw  a 


contquence^  myfterious  veil  upon  the  ceremonies  of  a  favage 
giouTvyfr*  worfhip,  their  rites  were  never  performed  but  in 
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dark  .recedes,  and  generally  in  gloomy  groves* 
where  fear  creates  fpedlres  and  apparitions.  Only 
a  few  perfons  were  initiated  into  thefe  myderies, 
and  intruded  with  the  facred  doctrines;  and  even 
thefe  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any  thing  to 
writing  upon  this  important  fubjedfc;  left  their  fe- 
Crets  Ihouid  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  prophane 
vulgar.  The  altars  of  a  formidable  deity  were 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims*  and  en¬ 
riched  with  the  moft  precious  fpoils  of  war. 
Thou  2fh  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
was  the  only  guard  of  thefe  treafures,  yet  they 
were  always  held  facred*  becaufe  the  Druids  had 
artfully  repreffed  a  third  after  riches  by  inculcat¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  doftrine  of  the  endlefs  tranf- 
migration  of  the  foul.  The  chief  authority  of 
government  was  vefted  in  the  minifters  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  religion;  becaufe  men  are  more  powerfully 
and  more  constantly  fwayed  by  opinion  than  by 
any  other  motive*  .  They  were  intruded  with  the 
education  of  youth,  and  they  maintained  through 
life  the  afcendency  they  acquired  in  that  early  age* 
They  took  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal 
caufesv  and  were  as  abfolute  in  their  decidons  on 
date  affairs  as  on  the  private  differences  between 
individuals*  Whoever  dared  to  refift  their  de¬ 
crees,  was  not  only  excluded  from  all  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  divine  myfteries,  but  even  from  the 
fociety  of  men.  It  was  accounted  a  crime  and  a 
reproach  to  hold  any  intercourfe  with  him;  he 
was  irrevocably  deprived  of  the  prote&ion  of  the 
laws,  and  nothing  but  death  could  put  an  end  to 
his  miferies.  The  hiftory  of  human  fuperditions 
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affords  no  inffance  of  any  one  fo  tyrannical  as  that 
of  the  Druids.  It  was  the  only  one  that  provoked 
the  Romans  to  ufe  feverity;  with  fo  much  vio¬ 
lence  did  the  Druids  oppofie  the  power  of  thofe 


conquerors. 

That  religion,  however,  had  loft  much  of  its 
influence,  when  it  was  totally  abolifhed  by  chrif- 
tianity  in  the  feventh  century.  The  northern  na¬ 
tions,  that  had  fucceflively  invaded  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Europe,  had  found  there  the  feeds 
of  that  new  religion,  amidft  the  ruins  of  an  em¬ 
pire  that  was  fhaken  on  all  Tides.  Their  indif¬ 
ference  for  their  diftant  gods,  or  that  credulity 
which  is  ever  the  companion  of  ignorance,  induced 
them  readily  to  embrace  a  form  of  worfhip  which, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  its  ceremonies,  could  not 
but  attract  the  notice  of  rude  and  lavage  men. 
The  Saxons,  who  afterwards  invaded  England, 
followed  their  example,  and  adopted  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  a  religion  that  juftified  their  conquefts,  ex¬ 
piated  the  criminality  of  them,  and  infured  their 
permanency  by  abolifhing  the  ancient  forms n of 
worfhip. 

The  effedls  were  fuch  as  might  be  expedted 
from  a  religion,  the  original  fimplicity  of  which 
was  at  that  time  fo  much  disfigured.  Idle  con¬ 
templations  were  foon  fubftltuted  in  lieu  of  adtive 
and  focial  virtues;  and  a  ftupid  veneration  for  un¬ 
known  faints,  took  place  of  the  worfhip  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  Miracles  dazzled  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  diverted  them  from  attending  to  natural  caufes. 
They  were  taught  to  believe  that  prayers  and  of¬ 
ferings  would  atone  for  the  moft  heinous  crimes. 
;  Every 
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Every  fentiment  of  reafon  was  perverted,  and 
every  principle  of  morality  corrupted. 

Those  who  had  been  the  promoters  of  this 
'  confufion,  knew  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  it. 
The  prieds  obtained  that  refped  which  was  de¬ 
nied  to  kings ;  and  their  perfons  became  facred. 
The  magidrate  had  no  power  of  infpefting  into 
their  conduct,  and  they  even  evaded  the  watch- 
fulnefs  of  the  civil  law.  Their  tribunal  eluded 
and  even  fuperfeded  all  others.  They  found 
means  to  introduce  religion  into  every  quedion  of 
law,  and  into  all  date  affairs,  and  made  themfelves 
umpires  or  judges  in  every  caufe.  When  faith 
fpoke,  every  one  lidened  in  filent  attention  to  its 
inexplicable  oracles.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of 
thofe  dark  ages,  that  the  fcandalous  exceffes  of  the 
clergy  did  not  diminifh  their  authority. 

This  authority  was  maintained  by  the  immenfe 
riches  the  clergy  had  already  acquired.  As  foon 
as  they  had  taught,  that  religion  was  preferved 
principally  by  facrifices,  and  required  fird  of  all 
that  of  fortune  and  earthly  poffeffions,  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  who  were  foie  proprietors  of  all  edates,  em¬ 
ployed  their  (laves  to  build  churches,  and  allotted 
their  lands  to  the  endowment  of  thofe  foundations* 
Kings  gave  to  the  church  all  that  they  had  ex¬ 
torted  from  the  people;  and  dripped  themfelves 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  even  not  to  leave  a  fufficiency 
for  the  payment  of  the  army,  or  for  defraying  the 
other  charges  of  government.  Thefe  deficiencies 
Were  never  made  up  by  thofe  who  were  the  caufe 
of  them.  They  were  not  concerned  in  any  of  the 
public  expences.  The  payment  of  taxes  with  the 
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book  '■revenues  of  the  church  would  have  been  a  facrilege, 
and  a  proflitutiqn  'of  holy  things  to  profane  pur- 
pofes.  Such  was  the  declaration  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  laity  believed  them.  The  pofTeflion  of 
the  third  part  of  the  feudal  tenures  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  free-will  offerings  of  a  deluded  people, 
and  the  large  fees  required  for  all  prieflly  offices, 
did  not  fatisfy  the  enormous  avidity  of  the  clergy, 

•  ever  attentive  to  their  own  intereft.  They  found 

in  the  Old  Teftament,  that  by  divine  appointment 
they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  tithes  of  the  . 
produce  of  the  land.  This  claim  was  fo  readily 
admitted,  that  they  extended  it  to  the  tithe  of  in- 
duftry,  of  the  profits  on  trade,  of  the  wages  of 
labourers,  of  the  pay  of  foldiers,  and  fomctimes 
of  the  falaries  of  placemen.  •  .  *. 

Rome,  which  at  firft  was  a  filent  fpe&ator  of 
thefe  proceedings,  and  proudly  enjoyed  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  attended  the  rich  and  haughty  miniflcrs 
of  a  Saviour  born  in  obfcurity,  and  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death,  foon  coveted  a  fhare  in  the 
fppils  of  England.  The  firft  ftep  fhe  took  was  to 
open  a  trade  for  relics,  which  were  always  ufhered 
in  with  fome  flriking  miracle,  and  fold  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  credulity  of  the  purchafers.  The  great  ' 
men,  and  even  monarchs,  were  invited  to  go  in 
pilgrimage  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  to  pur  chafe 
a  place  in  heaven  fui table  to  the  rank  they  held  on 
earth.  The  popes  by  degrees  aifumed  the  prefen- 
tation  to  church  preferments,  which  at  firft  they 
gave  away,  but  afterwards  fold.  By  thefe  means 
their  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
caufes,  and  in  time  they  claimed  a  tenth  of  the 
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revenues  of  the  clergy,  who  themfelves  levied  the  book 
tenth  of  all  the  fubiftance  of  the  realm. 

When  thefe  pious  extortions  were  carried  as  far 
as  they  poffibiy  could  be  in  England,  Rome  af- 
pired  to  the  fupreme  authority  over  it.  Her  am¬ 
bitious  deceit  was  covered  with  a  facred  veil. 

She  Tapped  the  foundations  of.  liberty,  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  opinion  only.  This  was  fet- 
ting  men  at  variance  with  themfelves,  and  avail¬ 
ing  herfelf  of  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  acquire 
an  abfolute  dominion  over  them.  She  ufurped 
the  power  of  a  defpotic  arbitrator  between  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  between  the  prince  and  his 
fubjeXs,  between  one  potentate  and  another. 

She  kindled  the  flames  of  war  with  her  fpiritual 
thunders.  But  fhe  wanted  emiflaries  to  fpread  the 
terror  of  her  arms,  and  made  choice  of  the  monks  - 
for  that  purpofe.  The  fecular  clergy,  notwith- 
Handing  their  celibacy,  which  kept  them  froiti 
forming  connexions  in  the  world,  were  flill  at¬ 
tached  to  it  by  the  ties  of  intereft,  often  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  blood.  A  fet  of  men,  fecluded  from 
(©piety  by  Angular  inftitutions,  which  muft  incline 
them  to  fanaticifm,  and  by  a  blind  fubmiflion  to 
the  diXates  of  a  foreign  pontiff,  werebefl:  adapted 
to  fecond  the  views  of  fuch  a  fovereign.  Thefe 
vile  and  abjeX  tools  of  fuperflition  executed  their 
fatal  employment  fuccefsfully.  By  their  intrigues, 
afiifted  with  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circum- 
fiances,  England,  which  had  fo  long  withilood 
the  conquering  arms  of  the  ancient  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  became  tributary  to  modern  Rome, 
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At  length  the  pafiions  and  violent  caprices  of 
Henry  VIII.  broke  the  lcandalous  dependence* 
The  abufe  of  fo  infamous  a  power  had  already 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  This  prince  ven— 
tured  at  once  to  {hake  off  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  abolilh  monafteries,  and  affume  the  fupre- 
macy  over  his  own  church. 

This  open  fchifm  was  followed  by  other  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  fon  and  fucceflor  to 
Henry.  The  religious  opinions,  which  were  then 
changing  the  fece  of  Europe,  were  openly  difcufled. 
Something  was  taken  from  every  one ;  many  doc- 
trines  and  rites  of  the  old  form  of  worlhip  were  re¬ 
tained;  and  from  theie  feveral  fyftems  or  tenets 
arofe  a  new  communion,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  church  of  England. 

Elizabeth,  who  completed  this  important 
■work,  found  theory  alone  too  fubtle,  and  thought 
it  moft  expedient  to  captivate  the  fenfes,  by  the 
addition  of  fome  ceremonies.  Her  natural  tafte 
for  grandeur,  and  the  defire  of  putting  a  flop  to 
the  difputes  about  points  of  do&rine,  by  entertain¬ 
ing  the  eye  with  the  external  parade  of  worfhip, 
inclined  her  to  adopt  a  greater  number  of  religious 
rites.  But  fhe  was  retrained  by  political  confider- 
atiohs,  and  was  obliged  to  facrifice  fomething  to 
the  prejudices  of  a  party  that  had  railed  her  to  the 
throne,  and  was  able  to  maintain  her  upon  it. 

,  Far  from  fufpecling  that  James  I.  would  exe¬ 
cute  what  Elizabeth  had  not  even  dared  to  at¬ 
tempt,  it  might  be  expe£ted  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  inclined  to  reftrain  ecclefiaftical  rite$ 
and  ceremonies:  that  prince,  having  been  trained 
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Vp  in  the  principles  of  the  prefbyterians,  a  fe<St, 
which  with  much  fpiritual  pride,  affedted  great 
fimplicity  of  drefs,  gravity  of  manners,  and  au- 
fterity  of  dodtrine,  which  loved  to  fpeak  in  fcrip- 
ture  phrafes,  and  gave  none  but  fcripture  names 
to  their  children.  One  would  have  fupopfed  that 
fuch  an  education  muft  have  prejudiced  the  king 
againft  the  outward  pomp  of  the  catholic  worfhip, 
and  every  thing  that  bore  any  affinity  to  it.  But 
the  fpirit  of  fyftem  prevailed  over  the  principles  of 
education.  Struck  with  the  epifcopal  jurifdidtion 
which  he  found  eftabliffied  in  England,  and  which 
he  thought  conformable  to  his  own  notions  of  civil 
government,  he  abandoned  from  convidticn  the 
early  impreffions  he  had  received,  and  grew  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  a  hierarchy  modelled  upon  the 
political  ceconomy  of  a  well-conftituted  empire. 
Inftigated  by  his  enthufiafm,  he  wanted  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  wonderful  fyftem  into  Scotland,  his  na*- 
tive  country,  and  to  engage  a  great  many  of  the 
Engliffi,  who  ftill  diflented  to  embrace  it.  He 
even  intended  to  add  the  pomp  of  the  moft  awful 
ceremonies  to  the  majeftic  plan,  if  he  could  have 
carried  his  grand  projects  into  execution.  But 
the  oppofition  he  met  with  at  firft  fetting  out, 
would  not  permit  him  to  advance  any  further  in 
his  fyftem  of  reformation.  He  contented  himfelf 
with  recommending  to  his  fon  to  refume  his  views, 
whenever  the  times  ftiould  furniffi  a  favourable 
opportunity;  and  reprefented  the  prefbyterians 
to  him  as  alike  dangerous  to  religion  and  to 
the  throne,  > 

t  -  -  .....  '  ^  ,  «  r  .  /  y  I  .  .  i»  •  -  i  ».!  i 
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Charles  readily  followed  his  advice,  which' 
was  but  too  conformable  to  the  principles  of  def- 
potifm  he  had  imbibed  from  Buckingham  his  fa¬ 
vourite,  the  moft  corrupt  of  men,  and  the  cor¬ 
rupter  of  the  courtiers.  To  pave  the  way  to  the 
revolution  he  was  meditating,  he  promoted  feveral 
bifhops  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  conferred  on  them  moft  of  the  offices 
that  imparted  a  great  fhare  of  influence  in  all 
public  meafures.  Thefe  ambitious  prelates,  now 
become  the  mafters  of  a  prince  who  had  been 
weak  enough  to  be  guided  by  the  inftigations  of 
others,  betrayed  that  fpirit  fo  frequent  among  the 
clergy,  of  exalting  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion  under 
the  ffiadow  of  the  royal  prerogative.  They  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  church  ceremonies  without  end,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  of  apoftolical  inftitution, 
and  to  enforce  their  oblervance,  had  recourfe  to 
ads  of  arbitrary  power  exercifed  by  the  king.'  It 
was  evident  that  there  was  a  fettled  defign  of  re- 
ftoring,  in  all  its  fplendour,  what  the  proteftants 
called  Romiffi  idolatry,  though  the  moft  violent 
means  fhould  be  neceffary  to  compafs  it.  Thiis 
projed  gave  the  more  umbrage,  as  it  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  prejudices  and  intrigues  of  a  pre- 
fumptuous  queen,  who  had  brought  from  France 
an  immoderate  paffion  for  popery  and  arbitrary 
power. 

It  can  fcarce  be  imagined  what  acrimony  thefe 
alarming  fufpicions  had  raifed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Common  prudence  would  have  allowed, 
time  for  the  ferment  to  fubfide.  But  the  fpirit  of 
fanaticifm  endeavoured  even  in  thefe  troublefome 
t  - ;  /  -  4  times 
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times  ta  reftore  every  thing  to  the  unity  of  the  book 


church  of  England.,  which  was  become  more  «■ 


odious  to  the  diffenters,  fince  fo  many  cuftoms 
had  been  introduced  into  it  which  they  considered 
as  fuperftitious.  An  order  was  iffued,  that  both 


kingdoms  fhould  conform  to  the  worfhip  and  difi* 


cipline  of  the  epifcopal  church.  This  law  included 
the  prefbyterians,  who  then  began  to  be  called 
puritans,  becaufe  they  profeffed  to  take  the  pure 
and  Simple  word  of  God  for  the  rule  of  their  faith 
and  pra&ice.  It  was  extended  likewife  to  all  the 
foreign  Calvinifts  that  were  in  the  kingdom,  what¬ 
ever  difference  there  might  be  in  their  opinions. 
This  hierarchal  worfhip  was  enjoined  to  the  regi¬ 
ments,  and  trading  companies  difperfed  in  the  Se¬ 
veral  countries  of  Europe.  The  Englifh  ambaf- 
fadors  were  alfo  required  to  Separate  from  all  com¬ 
munion .with  the  foreign  proteftants,  fo  that  Eng¬ 
land  loft  all  the  influence  fhe  had  abroad,  as  the 
head  and  Support  of  the  reformation.  -  '  ' 

Ilf  this  fatal  crifis,  moft  of  the  puritans  were 
divided  between  fubmiflion  and  oppofition.  Thofe 
who  would  neither  ftoop  to  yield,  nor  take  the 
pains  to  refill,  turned  their  views  towards  Ndtth- 
America,  in  Search  of  that  civil  and  religious  li¬ 
berty  which  their  ungrateful  country  denied  them. 
Their  enemies,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
perjecuting  them  more  at  leifure,  attempted  to 
preclude  thefe  devout  fugitives  from  this  afylum, 
where  they  wanted  to  worfhip  God  in  their  own 
way  in  a  defert  land.  Eight  fhips  that  lay  at  an- 
chor  in  £he  Thames  ready  to  fail,  were  flopped;. 
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by  that  very  king,  whom  he  afterwards  brought 
to  the  fcaffold.  Enthufiafm,  however,  ftronger 
than  the  rage  of  perfecution,  furmounted  every 
obftaclej  and  that  part  of  America  was  foon  filled 
with  prelby terians .  T he  fatisfaction  they  enjoyed 
in  their  retreat,  gradually  induced  all  thofe  of 
their  party  to  follow  them,  who  were  not  fo  evil- 
minded  as  to  delight  in  the  view  of  thofe  dreadful 
feenes,  which  foon  after,  made  England  a  feene 
of  blood  and  horror.  Many  were  afterwards  in¬ 
duced  to  remove  thither  in  more  peaceable  times, 
with  a  view  of  advancing  their  fortunes.  In  a 
word,  all  Europe  contributed  greatly  to  increafe 
their  population.  Thoufands  of  unhappy  men, 
opprefied  by  the  tyranny  or  intolerant  Ipirit  of 
their  fovereigns,  took  refuge  in  that  hemifphere; 
concerning  which  we  lhall  now  purfue  our  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  endeavour,  before  we  quit  the  fubjedt,  to 

throw  fome  light  upon  it. 

It  is  furprifing  that  fo  little  fhould  have  been- 
known  of  the  New  world,  for  fo  long  a  time  after 
it  was  difeovered.  Barbarous  foldiers  and  rapa¬ 
cious  merchants  were  not  proper  perfons  to  give 
us  juft  and  clear  notions  of  this  hemifphere.  It 
was  the  province  of  philofophy  alone  to  avail  it- 
felf*  of  the  informations  fcattered  in  the  accounts 
of  voyages  and  miflionaries,  in  order  to  fee  Ame¬ 
rica  fuch  as  nature  hath  made  it;  and  to  find  out 
its  analogy  to  the  reft  of  the  globe. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  new  continent 

has  not  half  the  extent  of  furface  that  the  old  has. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  form  of  both  is  fo  fingu- 

larly  alike,  that  we  might  eafily  be  inclined  t o> 

draw 
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draw  confequences  from  this  particular,  if  it  were  B  xvn.^ 

not  always  neceffary  to  be  upon  our  guard  -again ft  v - w — J 

the  fpirit  of  fyftem  which  often  flops  us  in  our 
refearches  after  truths  and  hinders  us  from  attain* 
ing  it. 

The  two  Continents  feem  to  form  as  it  were 
two  broad  tradls  of  land  that  begin  from  the  ardtic 
pole,  and  terminate  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
divided  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  the  ocean  that 
furrounds  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  ftrudlure 
of  thefe  two  continents,  and  the  quality  or  fym- 
metry  of  their  form,  it  is  plain  their  equilibrium 
does  not  depend  upon  their  pofition.  It  is  the  in- 
conftancyof  the  fea  that  conftitutes  the  folid  form 
of  the  earth.  To  fix  the  globe  upon  its  bafis,  it 
feemed  neceffary  to  have  an  element  which,  float* 
ing  inceffantly  round  our  planet,  might  by  its 
weight  counterbalance  all  other  fubftances,  and 
by  its  fluidity  reftore  that  equilibrium  which 
the  conflidt  of  the  other  elements  might  have 
difturbed.  Water,  by  its  natural  fludluation  and 
weight,  is  the  moft  proper  element  to  preferve 
the  connedthpn  and  balance  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  globe  round  its  center.  If  our  hemifphere  has 
a  very  wide  extent  of  continent  to  the  north,  a 
mafs  of  water  of  equal  weight  at  the  oppofite  part 
will  certainly  produce  an  equilibrium.  If  under 
the  tropics  v/e  have  a  rich  country  covered  with 
men  and  animals  \  under  the  fame  latitude  Ame¬ 
rica  will  have  a  fea  filled  with  fifh.  While  forefcs 
full  of  trees,  bending  with  the  largeft  fruits, 
quadrupeds  of  the  greateft  fize,  the  moft  populous 
nations,  elephants  and  men,  are  a  load  upon  the 
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fur  face  of  the  earth,  and  feem  to  abforb  all  its 
fertility  throughout  the  torrid  zone  ;  at  both  poles 
are  found  whales  with  innumerable  multitudes'  of 
cods  and  herrings,  clouds  of  infeeds,  and  all  the 
infinite  and  prodigious  tribes  that  inhabit  the  feas, 
as  it  were  to  fupport  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and 
prevent  its  inclining  or  deviating  to  either  fide : 
if,  indeed,  elephants,  whales,  or  men  can  be  laid 
to  have  any  weight. on  a  globe,  where  all  living 
creatures  are  but  a  tranfient  modification  of  the 
earth  that  compofes  it.  In  a  word  the  ocean  rolls 
over  this  globe  to  fafhion  it,  in  conformity  to  the 
general  laws  of  gravity.  Sometimes  it  covers  a 
hemifphere,  a  pole  or  a  zone,  wnich  at  other 
times  it  leaves  bare ;  but  in  general  it  feems  to  af- 
fe&  the  equator,  more  efpecially  as  the  cold  of 
the  poles  in  iome  meafure  conti  a£ls  that  fluidity 
which  is  effential  to  it,  and  from  which  it  receives 
all  its  power  of  motion.  It  is  chiefly  between  the 
tropics  that  the  fea  extends  itfelf  and  is  agitated,, 
and  that  it  undergoes  the  greatefl  change  both  inr 
its  regular  and  periodical  motions,  as  well  as  in 
thofe'  violent  agitations  occafionally  excited  in  it 
by  tempeftuous  winas.  The  attraction  of-  the 
fun,  and  the  fermentations  occafioned  by  its  con¬ 
tinual  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  muff  have  a  very 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  ocean.  The  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  moon  adds  a  new  force  to  this  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  fea,  to  conform  itfelf  to  this  dou¬ 
ble  impulfe,  muft,  it  fhould  feem,  flow  towards 
the  equator.  Nothing  but  the  flatnefs  of  the 
©•lobe  at  the  poles  can  poflibly  account  for  that 

immenfe  extent  of  water,  that  has  hitherto  con¬ 
cealed 
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cealed  from  us  the  lands  near  the  fouth  pole* 
The  fea  cannot  eafily  pafs  the  boundaries  of  the 
tropics,  if  the  temperate  and  frozen  zones  are  not 
nearer  the  center  of  the  earth  than  the  torrid  zone* 
It  is  the  fea  therefore  that  maintains  an  equili¬ 
brium  with  the  land,  and  difpofes  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  materials  that  compofe  it*  One 
proof  that  the  two  analogous  portions  of  land* 
which  the  two  continents  of  the  globe  prefent  at 
firfl  view,  are  not  efifentially  neceflary  to  its  con¬ 
formation,  is,  that  the  new  hemifphere  has  remain¬ 
ed  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  fea,  a  much 

k’  4  ^  -  .  4  *  -  -  _  ... 

longer  time  than  the  old.  Befides,  if  there  is  an 
evident  fimilarity  between  the  two  hemifpheres, 
there  are  alfo  differences  between  them,  which 
will  perhaps  deftroy  that  harmony  we  think  wc 
obferve. 

'  ( 

When  we  confider  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
fee  the  local  correfpondence  beween  the  iflhmus 
of  Suez  and  that  of  Panama,  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  between- the  Archi¬ 
pelago  .  of  the  Eaft-Indies  and  that  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Chili 
and  thofe  of  Monomotapa ;  we  are  ftruck  with  the 
fimilarity  of  the  feveral  forms  this  picture  pre- 
fents.  Land  feems  on  all  fides  to  be  oppofed  to 
land,  water  to  water,  iflands  and  peninfulas  fcat- 
tered  by  the  hand  of  nature  to  ferve  as  a  counter- 
poife,  and  the  fea  by  its  fluctuation  conflantly 
maintaining  the  balance  of  the  whole.  But  if  on 
the  other  hand  we  compare  the  great  extent  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  which  feparates  the  Eafl:  and  Weft 
Indies,  with  the  fmall  fpace  the  Ocean  occupies 
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book  between  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  that  of  Brazil  y 

4  .  ^  i  the  vaft  quantity  of  inhabited  land  to  the  North, 

with  the  little  we  know  towards  the  South  y  the 
direction  of  the  mountains  of  Tartary  and  Europe, 
which  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  with  that  of  the  Cor- 
deleras  which  run  from  North  to  South ,  the  mind 
is  in  fufpenfe,  and  we  have  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  order  and  fymmetry  vanifh  with  which  we  had 
cmbellifhed  our  fyftem  of  the  earth.  The  obfer- 
ver  is  ftill  more  difpleafed  with  his  conjectures, 
when  he  confiders  the  immenfe  height  of  the 
mountains  of  Peru*  He  is  then  aftonifhed  to  fee 
a  continent  fo  recent,  and  yet  fo  elevated,  the  fea 
fo  much  below  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains,  and 
yet  fo  recently  come  down  from  the  lands  that 
feemed  to  be  effectually  defended  from  its  attacks 
by  thofe  tremendous  bulwarks.  It  is,  however, 
an  undeniable  faCt,  that  both  continents  of  the  new 
hemifphere  have  been  covered  with  the  fea.  The 
air  and  the  land  confirm  this  truth. 

The  rivers  which  in  America  are  wider  and  of 
greater  extent  y  the  immenfe  forefts  to  the  South  y 
the  fpacious  lakes  and  vaft  moraffes  to  the  North y 
the  almoft  eternal  fnows  between  the  tropics ;  few 
of  thofe  pure  fands  that  feem  to  be  the  remains  of 
an  exhaufted  ground ;  no  men  entirely  black  ;  ve¬ 
ry  fair  people  under  the  line ;  a  cool  and  mild  ail 
in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  fultry  and  uninhabitable 
parts  of  Africa  y  a  frozen  and  fevere  climate  un« 
der  the  fame  parallel  as  our  temperate  climates 
and  laftly,  a  difference  of  ten  or  twelve  degrees 
in  the  temperature  of  the  old  and  new  hemifpheres 
thefe  are  fo  many  tokens  of  a  world  that  is  ftill  k 
its  infancy. 
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Why  fhould  the  continent  of  America  be  much 
warmer  and  much  colder  in  proportion  than  that 
of  Europe,  if  it  were  not  .  for  the  moifture  the 
ocean  has  left  behind,  in  quitting  it  long  after  our 
continent  was  peopled?  Nothing  but  the  fea  can 
poffibly  have  prevented  Mexico  from  being  inha¬ 
bited  as  early  as  Afia.  If  the  waters  that  {till 
moiften  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  new  hemi- 
fphere  had  not  covered  its  furface,  the  woods  would 
very  eafily  have  been  cut  down,  the  fens  drained, 
a  {oft  and  watery  foil  would  have  been  made  firm, 
by  ftirring  up,  and  expofing  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  a  free  paffage  would  have  been  open  to  the 
winds,  and  dikes  raifed  along  the  rivers;  in  fhort, 
the  climate  would  have  been  totally  altered  by  this 
time.  But  a  rude  and  unpeopled  hemifphere  de¬ 
notes  a  recent  world?  when  the  fea,  about  its  coails, 
{bill  flows  obfcurely  in  its  channels.  A  lefs  [torch¬ 
ing  fun,  more  plentiful  rains,  and  thicker  vapours 
more  difpofed  to  ftagnate,  are  evident  marks  of 
the  decay  or  the  infancy  of  nature. 

The  difference  of  climate,  arifing  from  the  wa¬ 
ters  having  lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  America, 

-  could  not  but  have  a  great  influence  on  men  and 
animals.  From  this  diverfity  of  caufes  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  arife  a  very  great  diverfity  of  effetls.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  fee  more  fpecies  of  animals  by  two 
thirds,  in  the  old  continent  than  in  the  new ;  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  fame  kind  confiderably  larger;  mon- 
fters  that  are  become  more  favage  and  fierce,  as  the 
countries  have  become  more  inhabited.  On  the 
other  hand,  nature  feems  to  have  ftrangely  neglect¬ 
ed  the  New  world.  The  men  have  lefs  ftrength  and 

I  3  lefs 
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B  OyOK  lefs  courage;  no  beard  and  no  hair;  they  have 
— M — »  lefs  appearances  of  manhood;  and  are  but  little 
fufceptible  of  the  lively  and  powerful  fentiment 
of  love,  which  is  the  .principle  of  every  attach- 
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ment,  the  hr  ft  inftinfl,  the  firft  band  of  fociety, 
without  which  all  other  artificial  ties  have  neither 
energy  nor  duration.  The  women  who  are  ftill 
more  weak,  are  neither  favourably  treated  by  na-  , 
ture  nor  by  the  men,  who  have  but  little  love  for 
them,  and  confider  them  merely  as  fubfervient  to 
their  will:  they  rather  facrifice  them  to  their  indo¬ 
lence,  than  confecrate  them  to  their  pleafures.  This 
indolence  is  the  great  delight  and  fupreme  felicity 
of  the  Americans,  of  v/hich  the  women  are  the 
vidtims  from  the  continual  labours  impofed  upon 
them.  It  muft,  however,  be  confeffed,  that  in 
America,  as  in  all  other  parts,  the  men,  when 
they  have  fentenced  the  women  to  work,  have  been 
fo  equitable  as  to  take  upon  thcmfelves  the  perils 
of  war,  together  with  the  toils  of  hunting  and 
fifhing.  But  their  indifference  for  the  fex,  which 
nature  has  intruded  with  the  care  of  multiplying 
the  fpecies,*  implies  an  imperfection  in  their  or¬ 
gans,  a  fort  of  ftate  of  childhood  in  the  people  of 
America,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  people  in  our  con¬ 
tinent  who  are  not  yet  arrived  to  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty.  This  fecms  to  be  a  natural  defedt  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  continent  of  America,  which  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  its  being  a  new  country. 

But  if  the  Americans  are  a  new  people,  are 
they  a  race  of  men  originally  diftinct  from  thofe 
who  cover  the  face  of  the  Old  world  ?  This  is  a 
queftion  y/hich  ought  not  to  be  too  haftily  de¬ 
cided* 
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cided.  The  origin  of  the  population  of  America 
is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If  we  affert 
that  the  Greenlanders  firft  came  from  Norway, 
and  then  went  over  to  the  coaft  of  Labrador; 
others  will  tell  us  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Greenlanders  are  fprung  from  the  Efqui- 
maux,  to  whom  they  bear  a  greater  refemblance 
than  to  the,  Europeans.  If  we  fhould  fuppofe 
that  California  was  peopled  from  Kamtfchatka,  it 
may  be  afked  what  motive  or  what  chance  could 
have  led  the  Tartars  to  the  north- weft  of  America. 
Yet  it  is  imagined  to  be  from  Greenland  or  from 
Kamtfchatka  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  world 
muft  have  gone  over  to  the  New,  as  it  is  by  thofe 
two  countries  that  the  two  continents  are  connect¬ 
ed,  or  at  leaft  approach  neareft  to  one  another. 
Befides,  how  can  we  conceive  that  in  America  the 
torrid  zone  can  have  been  peopled  from  one  of 
the  frozen  zones?  Population  will  indeed  fpread 
from  north  to  fouth,  but  it  muft  naturally  have 
begun  under  the  equator,  where  life  is  cheriffied 
by  warmth.  If  the  people  of  America  could  not 
come  from  our  continent,  and  yet  appear  to  be  a 
new  race,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  tne  flood, 
which  is  the  fource  and  the  folution  of  all  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  hiftory  of  nations. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fea  having  overflowed 
the  other  hemifphere,  its  old  inhabitants  took  re¬ 
fuge  upon  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  the 
Cordeleras,  which  are  far  higher  than  our  mount 
Ararat.  But  how  could  they  have  lived  up¬ 
on  thofe  heights,  covered  with  fnow,  and  fur- 

rounded  with  waters?  How  is  it  poffible  that  men 
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book  who  had  breathed  in  a  pure  and  delightful  cli- 
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mate,  could  have  furvived  the  miferies  of  want, 
the  inclemency  of  a  tainted  atmofphere,  and  thofe 
numberlefs  calamities,  which  mull  be  the  unavoid¬ 
able  confluences  of  a  deluge  ?  How  will  the  race 
have  been  preferved  and  propagated  in  thofe 
times  of  general  calamity,  and  in  the  miferable 
ages  that  muft  have  fucceeded?  Notwithftanding 
all  thefe  objedtions,  we  muft  allow  that  America 
has  been  peopled  from  thefe  wretched  remains  of 
the  great  devaftation.  Every  thing  carries  the 
veftiges  of  a  malady,  of  which  the  human  race 
Rill  feels  the  effedts.  The  ruin  of  that  world  is 
Rill  imprinted  on  its  inhabitants.  They  are  a  fpe- 
cies  of  men  degraded  and  degenerated  in  their  na¬ 
tural  conftitution,  in  their  ftature,  in  their  way  of 
life,  and  in  their  underftanding,  which  is  but  little 
advanced  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  A  damp¬ 
er  air,  and  a  more  marfny  ground,  muft  necef- 
farily  have  infedted  the  firft  principles  of  the  fub- 
fiftence  and  increafe  of  mankind.  It  muft  have 
required  fome  ages  to  reftore  population,  and  Rill 
a  greater  number  before  the  ground  could  be.  fet¬ 
tled  and  dried,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  tillage,  and  for 
the  foundation  of  buildings.  The  air  muft  ne^ 
ceflarily  be  purified  before  the  fky  could  clear, 
and  the  fky  muft  neceffarily  be  clear  before  the 
earth  could  be  rendered  habitable.  The  imper- 
fedlion  therefore  of  nature  in  America  is  not  fo 
much  a  proof  of  its  recent  origin,  as  of  its  rege¬ 
neration.  It  was  probably  peopled  at  the  fame 
time  as  the  other  hemifphere,  but  may  have  been 
overflown  later f  The  large  foftil  bones  that  are 
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found  under  ground  in  America,  Ihew  that  it  had  b  o  o  k 
formerly  elephants,  rhinoceros,  and  other  enor-  >■ 
mous  quadrupeds,  which  have  fince  difappeared 
in  thofe  regions.  The  gold  and  filver  mines  that 
are  found  juft  below  the  fur  face,  are  figns  of  a 
very  ancient  revolution  of  the  globe,  but  later 
than  thofe  that  have  overturned  our  hemifphere. 

Suppose  America  had,  by  feme  means  or  other, 
been  repeopled  by  our  roving  hords,  that  period 
would  have  been  fo  remote,  that  it  would  ftill  give 
great  antiquity  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  hemi¬ 
fphere.  Three  or  four  centuries  will  not  then  be 
fufficient  to  allow  for  the  foundation  of  the  em¬ 
pires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  for  though  we  find  no 
trace  in  thefe  countries  of  our  arts,  or  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  cuftoms-  that  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  yet  we  have  found  a  police  and  a  fociety 
eftablifhed,  inventions  and  practices  which,  though 
they  did  not  ftiew  any  marks  of  times  anterior  to 
the  deluge,  yet  they  implied  a  long  feries  of  ages 
fubfequent  to  this  cataftrophe.  For,  though  in 
Mexico,  as  in  Egypt,  a  country  furrounded  with 
waters,  mountains,  and  other  invincible  obftacles, 
muft  have  forced  the  men  inclofed  in  it  to  unite 
after  a  time,  though  they  might  at  firft  deftroy 
each  other  in  continual  and  bloody  wars;  yet  it 
was  only  in  procefs  of  time  that  they  could  invent 
and  eftablifh  a  worfhip  and  legiftation,  which  they 
could  not,  poflibly,  have  borrowed  from  remote 
times  or  countries.  It  required  a  great  number 
of  ages  to  render  familiar  the  fingle  art  of  fpeech, 
and  that  of  writing,  though  but  in  hieroglyphics,  to 
a  whole  nation  unconnected  with  any  other,  and 
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which  muff:  itfelf  have  created  both  thofe  arts,  than 
it  would  take  up  days  to  perfed  a  child  in  them. 
Aaes  bear  not  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole 
race  as  years  do  to  individuals.  The  whole  race 
is  to  occupy  a  vaft  field,  both  as  to  fpace  and  du¬ 
ration,  while  the  individuals  have  only  fome  mo¬ 
ments  or  inftants  of  time  to  fill  up,  or  rather  to 
run  over.  The  likenefs  and  uniformity  obferv- 
able  in  the  features  and  manners  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  nations,  plainly  fhew  that  they  are  not  fo  an¬ 
cient  as  thofe  of  our  continent  which  differ  fo  much 
from  each  others  but  at  the  fame  time  this  cir- 
cumftance  feemsto  confirm  that  they  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  foreign  hemifphere,  with  which 
they  have  no.kind  of  affinity  that  can  indicate  an 

immediate  defeent.  , 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  their 
origin  or  their  antiquity,  which  are  both  uncer¬ 
tain,  it  is  perhaps  a  more  interefling  objedt  of  in¬ 
quiry,  whether  thofe  untutored  nations  are  more 
or  lefs  happy  than  our  civilized  people.  Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  whether  the  condition  of  rude 
man  left  to  mere  animal  inftindt,  who  paffes  every 
day  of  his  life  in  hunting,  feeding,  producing  his 
fpecies,  and  repofing  himfelf,  is  better  or  worfe 
than  the  condition  of  that  wonderful  being,  who 
makes  his  bed  of  down,  fpins  and  weaves  the  thread 
of  the  filk-worm  to  clothe  himfelf,  has  exchanged 
the  cave  his  original  abode,  for  a  palace,  and  has 
varied  his  indulgences  and  his  wants  in  a  thoufand 
different  ways. 

It,  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  muff  look 

for  his  means  of  happinefs.  What  does  he  want 

to 
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to  be  as  happy  as  he  can  be?  Prefent  fubfiftence:  book. 
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and,  if  he  thinks  of  futurity,  the.  hopes  and  cer- 
tainty  of  enjoying  that  bleffing.  The  lavage,  who 
has  not  been  driven  into  and  confined  within  the 
frigid  zones  by  civilized  focieties,  is  not  in  want  of 
this  firft  of  necelfaries.  ‘  If  he  lays  in  no  ftores,  it 
is  becaufe  the  earth  and  the  fea  are  refervoirs  al¬ 
ways  open  to  fupply  his  wants.  Fifh-  and  game 
are  to  be  had  all  the  year,  and  will  fupply  the 
want  of  fertility  in  the  dead  feafons.  The  lavage 
has  no  houfe,  well  fecured  from  the  accefs  of  the 
external  air,  or  commodious  fire-places j  but  his 
furs  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  roof,  the  gar¬ 
ment  and  the  Hove.  He  works  but  for  his  own 
benefit,  fleeps  when  he  is  weary,  and  is  a  Itranger 
to  watchings  and  reftlefs  nights.  War  is  a  matter 
of  choice  to  him.  Danger,  like  labour,  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  his  nature,  not  a  profefiion  annexed  to 
his  birth,  a  national  duty,  not  a  domeflic  fervi- 
tude.  The  favage  is  ferious  but  not  melancholy ; 
and  his  countenance  feldom  bears  the  impreflion 
of  thofe  pafiions  and  diforders  that  leave  fuch 
Ihocking  and  fatal  marks  on  ours.  He  cannot 
feel  the  want  of  what  he  does  not  defire,  nor  can 
he  defire  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  Mod  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  are  remedies  for  evils  he  does 
not  feel.  Pleafure  is  the  mode  of  fatisfying  appe¬ 
tites  which  his  fenfes  are  unacquainted  with.  He 
feldom  experiences  any  of  that  wearinefs  that  arifes 
from  unfatisfied  defires,  or  that  emptinefs  and  un- 
eafinefs  of  mind  that  is  the  offspring ‘of  prejudice 
and  vanity.  In  a  word,  the  favage  is  fubjedl  to 
none  but  natural  evils. 


But 
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But  what  greater  happinefs  than  this  does  the 
civilized  man  enjoy  ?  His  food  is  more  whole- 
fome  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  favage.  He 
has  fofter  clothes,  and  a  habitation  better  fecured 
againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  the 
common  people;  who  are  to  be  thefupport  and 
baSs  of  civil  fociety,  thofe  numbers  of  men  who 
in  all  ftates  bear  the  burden  of  hard  labour,  can¬ 
not  be  faid  to  live  happy,  either  in  thofe  empires 
where  the  confequences  of  war  and  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  the  police  have  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of 
flavery,  or  in  thofe  governments  where  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury  and  police  has  reduced  them  to  a 
ftate  of  fervitude.  The  mixed  governments  feem 
to  prefent  fome  profpe&s  of  happinefs  under  the 
prote&ion  of  liberty;  but  this  happinefs  is  pur- 
chafed  by  the  moft  fanguinary  exertions,  which 
repel  tyranny  for  a  time  only,  that  it  may  tall  the 
heavier  upon  the  devoted  nation,  fooner  or  later 
doomed  to  oppreflion.  Obferve  how  Caligula 
and  Nero  revenged  the  expulfions  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  the  death  of  Casfar, 

Tyranny,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  not  of  kings.  But  if  fo,  why  do  they 
fuffer  it  ?  Why  do  they  not  repel  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  defpotifm ;  and  while  it  employs  violence 
and  artifice  to  enflave  all  the  faculties  of  men, 
why  do  they  not  oppofe  it  with  all  their  pow¬ 
ers  ?  But  is  it  lawful  to  murmur  and  complain  un¬ 
der  the  rod  of  the  oppreffor?  Will  it  not  exalpe- 
rate  and  provoke  him  to  purfue  the  victim  to 
death?  The  complaints  of  flaves  he  calls  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  they  are  to  be  ftifled  in  a  dungeon,  and 

fometimes 
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fometimes  put  an  end  to  on  a  fcaffold.  The  book. 
man  who  fhould  affert  the  rights  of  man 
would  perifh  in  negledt  and  infamy.  Tyranny, 
therefore,  muft  be  endured,  under  the  name  of 
authority. 

If  fo,  to  what  outrages  is  not  the  civilized  man 
expofed !  If  he  is  poflefted  of  any  property,  he 
knows  not  how  far  he  may  call  it  his  own, 
when  he  muft  divide  the  produce  between  the 
courtier  who  may  attack  his  eftate,  the  lawyer  who 
muft  be  paid  for  teaching  him  how  to  preferve  it, 
the  foldier  who  may  lay  it  wafte,  and  the  collector 
who  comes  to  levy  unlimited  taxes.  If  he  has  no 
property,  how  can  he  be  aftured  of  a  permanent 
fubfiftence  ?  What  fpecies  of  induftry  is  fecured 
againft  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  government  ? 

In  the  forefts  of  America,  if  there  is  a  fcarcity 
in  the  north,  the  favages  bend  their  courfe  to  the 
fouth.  The  wind  or  the  lun  will  drive  a  wander¬ 
ing  clan  to  more  temperate  climates.  But  if  in 
our  civilized  ftates,  confined  within  gates,  and  re- 
ftrained  within  certain  limits,  famine,  war,  or  pef- 
tilence  fhould  confume  an  empire,  it  is  a  prifon 
where  all  muft  expect  to  perifh  in  mifery,  or  in 
the  horrors  of  (laughter.  The  man  who  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  born  there,  is  compelled  to  endure  all  ex¬ 
tortions,  all  the  fe verities,  that  the  inclemency  of 
the  leafons  and  the  injuftice  of  government  may 
bring  upon  him. 

In  our  provinces,  the  vafTal,  or  free  mercenary, 
digs  and  ploughs,  the  whole  year  round,  lands  that 
are  not  his;  own>  and  whofe  produce  does*  not 
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belong  to  him,  and  he  is  even  happy,  if  his  la¬ 
bour  procures  him  a  jfhare  of  the  crops  he  has  fown 
and  reaped.  Obferved  and  haraffed  by  a  hard 
and  reftlefs  landlord,  who  grudges  him  the  very 
ftraw  on  which  he  refls  his  weary  limbs,  the  wretch 
is  daily  expofed  to  difeafes,  which,  joined  to  his  po¬ 
verty,  make  him  wilh  for  death,  rather  than  for 
an  expenfive  cure,  followed  by  infirmities  and  toil. 
Whether  tenant  or  fubjedt,  he  is  doubly  a  Have;  if 
he  has  a  few  acres,  his  lord  comes  and  gathers 
them  where  he  has  not  fown;  if  he  is  worth  but  a 
yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horfes,  he  mull  employ 
them  in  the  public  fervice;  if  he  has  nothing  but 
his  perfon,  the  prince  takes  him  for  a  foldier.  Eve¬ 
ry  where  he  meets  with  mailers,  and  always  with 
opprefiion. 

In  our  cities,  the  workmen  and  the  artift  who 
have  no  manufacture  of  their  own  are  at  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  greedy  and  idle  mailers,  who,  by  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  monopoly,  have  purchafed  of  government 
a  power  of  making  indullry  work  for  nothing,  and 
of  felling  its  labours  at  a  very  high  price.  The 
lower  clafs  have  no  more  than  the  fight  of  that 
luxury  of  which  they  are  doubly  the  victims,  by 
the  watchings  and  fatigues  it  occafions  them,  and 
by  the  infolence  of  the  pomp  that  humiliates  and 
opprelfes  them. 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of 
our  quarries,  mines,  and  forges,  with  all  the  arts 
that  are  performed  by  fire,  and  that  the  perils 
which  navigation  and  commerce  expofe  us  to,  were 
lefs  pernicious  than  the  roving  life  of  the  favages> 
who  live  upon  hunting  and  filhingj  fuppofe  that 

men 
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men  who  are  ever  lamenting  the  forrows  and  af-  book 

fronts  that  arife  merely  from  opinion,  are  lefs  un-  «■ _ v .  .« 

happy  than  the  favages,  who  never  flied  a  tear  in 
the  mod:  excrutiating  tortures;  there  would  ftill 
remain  a  wide  difference  between  the  fate  of  the 
civilized  man  and  the  wild  Indian,  a  difference 
entirely  to  the  difadvantage  of  focial  life.  This 
is  the  injuftice  that  prevails  in  the  partial  diftribu- 
tion  of  fortunes  and  ftations;  an  inequality  which 
is  at  once  the  effect  and  the  caufe  of  oppreffion. 

In  vain  does  cuftom,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
hard  labour  ftupify  the  lower  clafs  of  mankind,  fo 
as  to  render  them  infenfible  of  their  degradation; 
neither  religion  nor  morality  can  hinder  them  from 
feeing  and  feeling  the  injuftice  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  policy  in  the  diftribution  of  good  and 
evil.  How  often  have  we  heard  the  poor  man 
expoftulating  with  heaven,  and  afking  what  he 
had  done,  that  he  fhould  deferve  to  be  born  in 
an  indigent  and  dependant  ftation  ?  Even  if  great 
confli&s  were  infeparable  from  the  more  exalted 
flations,  which  might  be  fufficient  to  balance  all 
the  advantages  and  all  the  fuperiority  that  the 
focial  date  claims  over  the  ftate  of  nature,  ftill  the 
obfcure  man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  thofe 
conflicts,  fees  nothing  in  a  high  rank,  but  that  af¬ 
fluence  which  is  the  caufe  of  his  own  poverty.  He 
envies  the  rich  man  thofe  pleafures  to  which  he 
is  fo  accuftomed,  that  he  has  loft  all  relifh  for 
them.  What  domeftic  can  have  a  real  affection 
for  his  mafter,  or  what  is  the  attachment  of  a  fer- 
vant?  Was  ever  prince  truly  beloved  by  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  fubje&s?  If 
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wc  prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  favages,  id 
is  becaufe  civil  life  has  made  us  incapable  ot  bear¬ 
ing  fome  natural  hardftiips  which  the  favage  is 
more  expofed  to  than  we  are,  and  becaufe  we  are 
attached  to  fome  indulgences  that  cuftom  has  made 
necefifary  to  us.  Even  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  ci¬ 
vilized  man  may  accultom  himfelc  to  live  among 
favages,  and  return  to  the  ftate  of  nature.  We 
have  an  inftance  of  this  in  that  Scotchman  who 
was  call  away  on  the  ifland  of  Fernandez,  where 
he  lived  alone,  and  was  happy  as  foon  as  he  was  fo 
taken  up  with  fupplying  his  wants,  as  to  forget  his 
own  country,  his  language,  his  name,  and  even 
the  articulation  of  words.  After  four  years,  he 
felt  himfelf  eafed  of  the  burthen  of  focial  life, 
when  he  had  loft  all  reflection  or  thought  of  the 
paft,  and  all  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Lastly,  the  confcioufnefs  of  independence  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  firft  inflin&s  in  man,  he  who  en¬ 
joys  this  primitive  fight,  with  a  moral  certainty 
of  a  competent  fubftftence,  is  incomparably  happi- 
than  the  rich  man,  reftrained  by  laws,  mailers, 
prejudices  and  fafhions,  which  inceflfantly  remind 
him  of  the  lofs  of  his  liberty.  To  compare  the 
ftate  of  the  favages  to  that  of  children,  is  to 
decide  at  once  the  question  that  has  been  fo  warm¬ 
ly  debated  by  philofophers,  concerning  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  ftate  of  nature  above  thofe  of  focial 
life.  Children,  notwithftanding  the  reftraints  of 
education,  are  in  the  happieft  age  of  human  life. 
Their  habitual  cheerfulnefs,  when  they  are  not 
under  the  fchoolmafter’s  rod,  is  the  fureft  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  happinefs  they  feel.  After  all,  a  ftngle 
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word  may  determine  this  great  quedion.  Let  iis 
afk  the  civilized  man  whether  he  is  happy :  and 
the  favage  whether  he  is  unhappy*  If  they  both 
anfwer  in  the  negative,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end. 

Ye  civilized  nations,  this  parallel  mu  ft  certainly 
be  mortifying  to  you  1  but  you  cannot  too  drongly 
feel  the  weight  of  the  calamities  under  which  you 
are  opprefled.  The  more  painful  this  fenfation  is, 
the  more  will  it  awaken  your  attention  to  the  true 
caufes  of  your  fufferings.  You  may  at  lad  be 
convinced  that  they  proceed  from  the  confufion  of 
your  opinions,  from  the  defects  of  your  political 
conflitutions,  and  from  capricious  laws,  which  are 
in  continual  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  nature* 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  moral  date  of  the 

Americans,  let  us  return  to  the  natural  ftate  of 

■  -  '  * 

their  country.  Let  us  fee  what  it  was  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Englifh,  and  what  it  is  become 
under  their  dominion. 

The  fird  Englilhmen  who  went  over  to  Ame* 
rica  to  fettle  colonies,  found  immenfe  foreds. 

The  vail  trees  that  grew  up  to  the  clouds,  were 
fo  furrounded  with  creeping  plants,  that  they 
could  not  be  approached.  The  wild  beads  made  *hfy  h^ve 
thefe  woods  dill  more  inacceflible.  A  few  favages 

4 

only  were  met  with,  clothed  with  the  duns  of  thofe 
monders.  The  human  race,  thinly  fcattered, 
fled  from  each  other,  or  purfued  only  with  intent 
to  dedroy.  The  earth  feemed  ufelefs  to  man, 
and  its  powers  were  not  exerted  fo  much  for  his 
fupport,  as  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  more  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  produced  fponta- 
neoufly  without  aid  dance  and  without  dire&ion  $ 
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BOOK  jt  yielded  all  its  bounties  with  uncontrouled  pro- 

v  XVvll‘  >  fufion  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  for  the  pleafures 
or  conveniences  of  one  fpecies  of  beings.  The 
rivers  in  one  place  glided  freely  through  the  fo- 
refts,  in  another,  fcattered  their  unruffled  waters 
In  a  wide  morafs,  from  whence  iffuing  in  various 
ftreams  they  formed  a  multitude  of  iflands,  en- 
compaffed  with  their  channels.  Spring  was  re¬ 
newed  from  the  decay  of  autumn.  The  withered 
leaves  rotting  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  fupplied 
them  with  freffl  fap  to  enable  them  to  Ihoot  out 
new  bloffoms.  The  hollow  trunks  of  trees  af¬ 
forded  a  retreat  to  prodigious  numbers  of  birds. 
The'  fea,  daffling  againfl  the  coafts,  and  indent¬ 
ing  the  gulphs,  threw  up  ffloals  of  amphibious 
inonfters,  enormous  whales,  crabs  and  turtles, 
that  fported  uncontrouled  on  the  defert  fflores. 
There  nature  exerted  her  plaftic  power,  inceffantly 
producing  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  the  ocean, 
and  alTerting  the  freedom  of  the  earth  and  the 

fea.  #  .  "y 

But  man  appeared,  and  immediately  changed 

the  face  of  North- America.  He  introduced  fym- 
metry  by  the  affiftance  of  all  the  inftruments  of 
art.  The  impenetrable  woods  were  inftantly 
cleared,  and  made  room  for  commodious  habita¬ 
tions.  The  wild  beads  were  driven  away,  and 
flocks  of  domeftic  animals  fupplied  their  place ; 
while  thorns  and  briars  made  way  for  rich  harvefts. 
The  waters  forfook  part  of  their  domain,  and 
were  drained  off  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  land3 
or  into  the  fea  by  deep  canals.  The  coafts  were 
covered  v/ith  towns,  and  the  bays  with  fflips  $  anc 
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thus  the  new  world*  like  the  old,  became  fubjed  K 
to  man.  What  powerful  engines  have  raifed  that  y-L 

wonderful  ftrudture  of  European  induftry  and  po¬ 
licy  ?  Let  us  refume  the  particulars.  In  the  re¬ 
mote!!:  part  Hands  a  folitary  fpot,  diftind  from  the 
whole,  and  which  is  called  Hudfon’s  bay* 

This  bay, .of  about  ten  degrees  in  length,  is  51!n?at?of 

r  il  l  *iTn  °  Hudfon’3 

formed  by  the  ocean  in  the  diftant  and  northern  bar>  and 
parts  of  America.  The  breadth  of  the  entrance  S  inhlbu 
is  about  fix  leagues,  but  it  is  only  to  be  attempted  car* 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember,  and  is  even  then  rather  dangerous.  This 
danger  arifes  from  mountains  of  ice,  fome  of 
which  are  faid  to  be  from  15  to  18  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  which  having  been  produced  by 'win¬ 
ters  of  five  or  fix  years  duration  in  little  gulphs 
conftantly  filled  with  fnow,  are  forced  out  of  them 
by  north-weft  winds,  or  by  fome  other  extraordi¬ 
nary  caufe.  The  beft  way  of  avoiding  them  is  to 
keep  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  northern  coaft, 
which  muft  neceffarly  be  lefs  obftructed  and  moft 
free  by  the  natural  directions  of  both  winds  and 
currents. 

The  north-weft  wind,  which  blows  almoft  con- 
ftantly  in  winter,  and  very  often  in  fumrrier,  fre¬ 
quently  raifes  violent  ftorms  within  the  bay  itfeffj 
which  is  rendered  ftill  more  dangerous  by  the 
number  of  fhoals  that  are  found  there.  Happily, 
however,  fmall  groups  of  iflands  are  met  with  at 
different  diftances,  which  are  of  a  fufficient  height 

—  O 

to  afford  a  fhelter  from  the  ftorm.  Beiide  thefe 
fmall  Archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many  places 
large  piles  of  bare  rock.  Except  the  Alga  Ma- 

K  2  rina> 
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B  o  ,o  k  rina,  the  bay  produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the 

t  xv"'  ,  other  northern  feas.  . 

Throughout  all  the  countries  furrounding  this 

bay,  the  fun  never  rifts  or  fete  without  forming  a 
great  cone  of  light ;  this  phenomenon  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  tinges  the 
hemifphere  with  coloured  rays  of  fuch  a  brilliancy, 
that  the  fplendonr  of  them  is  not  effaced  even  by 
that  of  the  full  moon.  Notwithftanding  this 
there  is  feldom  a  bright  Iky.  In  fpnng  and  au¬ 
tumn,  the  air  is  always  filled  with  thick  fogs,  an 
in  winter,  with  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  icicles. 
Though  the  heats  in  the  fufhmer  are  pretty  con 1- 
derable  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  there  is  fel¬ 
dom  any  thunder  or  lightning,  owing,  no  doubt, 

tro  the  great  difperfion  of  the  fulphureous  exha  a- 
tions,  which,  however,  are  fometimes  fet  on  fire 
by  the  Aurora  Borealis  ;  and  this  light  flame  con- 
fumes  the  barks  of  the  trees,  but  leaves  their 

trunks  untouched. 

One  of  the  effefts  of  the  extreme  cold  or  fnotf 
that  prevails  in  this  climate,  is  that  of  turning 
thofe  animals  white  in  winter,  which  are  naturally 
brown  or  grey.  Nature  has  bellowed  upon  them 
all,  foft,  long,  and  thick  furs,  the  hair  of  which 
falls  off  as  the  weather  grows  milder.  In  moll  ol 
thefe  quadrupeds,  the  feet,  the  tail,  the  ears,  and 
generally  fpeaking  all  thofe  parts  in  which  the 
circulation  is  flower,  becaufe  they  are  the  moll 
remote  from  the  heart,  are  extremely  Ihort 
"Wherever  they  happen  to  be  fomething  longer 
they  are  proportionably  well  covered.  Under  thi 
gloomy  iky,  all  liquors  become  fohd  by  freez1^ 
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and  break  the  velfels  they  are  in.  Even  fpirit  of 
wine  iofes  its  fluidity.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
fragments  of  large  rocks  loofened  and  detached 
from  the  great  mafs,  by  the  force  of  the  froft. 
All  thefe  phenomena,  common  enough  during 
the  whole  winter,  are  much  more  terrible  at  the 
new  and  full  moon,  which  in  thefe  regions  has  an 
influence  upon  the  weather,  the  caufes  of  which 
are  not  known. 

In  this  frozen  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  mar¬ 
ble,  and  a  fubftance  refembling  fea-coal,  ha ve 
been  difcovered.  In  other  refpefts,  the  foil  is  ex¬ 
tremely  barren.  Except  the  coafts,  which  are  for 
the  moft  part  marfhy,  and  produce  a  little  grafs 
and  lome  foft  wood,  the  reft  of  the  country  af¬ 
fords  nothing  but  very  high  mofs  and  a  few  weak 
fhrubs  very  thinly  fcattered. 

This  deficiency  in  nature  extends  itfelf  to  every 
thing.  The  human  race  are  few  in  number,  and 
there  are  fcarce  any  perfons  above  four  feet  high. 
Their  heads  bear  the  fame  enormous  proportion  to 
the  reft  of  their  bodies,  as  thofe  of  children  do. 

.  The  fmallnefs  of  their  feet  makes  them  aukward 
and  tottering  in  their  gait.  Small  hands  aftd  a 
round  mouth,  which  in  Europe  are  reckoned  a 
beauty,  feern  almoft  a  deformity  in  thefe  people, 
becaufe  we  fee  nothing  here  but  the  effects  of  a 
weak  organization,  and  of  a  cold  climate,  that 
contracts  and  reftrains  the  principles  of  growth, 
and  is  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  animal  as  well  as  of 
vegetable  life.  All  the  men,  even  the  youngeft 
of  them,  though  they  have  neither  hair  nor  beard, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  old.  This  is  partly 
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occafioned  from  the  formation  of  their  lower  lip, 
which  is  thick,  hefty,  and  proje&ing  beyond  the 
tipper.  Such  are  the  Efquimaux,  which  inhabit 
not  only  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  from  whence  they 
have  taken  their  name,  but  likewife  all  that  trad 
of  country,  which  extends  from  the  point  of  Belle- 
jfle  to  the  moil  northern  parts  of  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hudfon's  bay  have,  like  the 
Greenlanders,  a  flat  face  with  ftort  but  not  flat¬ 
tened  nofes,  the  pupil  yellow  and  the  iris  black. 
Their  women  have  marks  of  deformity  peculiar  to 
their  fex,  among  others  very  long  and  flabby 
breafts.  This  defed,  which  is  not  natural,  anfes 
from  their  cuflom  of  giving  fuck  to  their  children 
till  they  are  flve  or  flx  years  old.  As  they  often 
carry  them  at  their  backs,  the  cmldren  pull  their 
mother's  breafts  forcibly,  and  almoft  luppoit 
themfelves  by  them. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  are  hords  of  the  Efqui¬ 
maux  entirely  black,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  and 
then  accounted  for,  nor  that  they  live  under 
ground.  How  ftould  they  dig  into  a  foil,  which 
the  cold  renders  harder  than  done  ?  How  is  it  pof- 
fible  they  ftould  live  in  caverns  where  they  would 
be  infallibly  drowned  by  the  firft  melting  of  the 
fnows  ? 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they  fpend  the 
winter  under  huts  haftily  built  with  flints  joined 
together  with  cements  of  ice,  where  they  live 
without  any  other  fire  but  that  of  a  lamp  hung  in 
the  middle  of  the  fted,  for  the  purpofe  of  drefling 
their  game  and  the  fifh  they  feed  upon.  Thp 
heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their  breath  added  to 
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the  vapour  arifing  from  this  fmall  flame,  is  fuf-  B  K 
ficient  to  make  their  huts  as  hot  as  floves.  v - v — 

The  Efquimaux  dwell  conftantly  upon  the  fea, 
which  fupplies  them  with  all  their  provifions. 

Both  their  conftitution  and  complexion  partake  of 
the  quality  of  their  food.  The  flefh  of  the  feal  is 
their'  food,  and  the  oil  of  the  whale  is  their  drink, 
which  produces  in  them  all  an  olive  complexion, 
a  ftrong  fmell  of  fifli,  an  oily  and  tenacious  fweat, 
and  fometimes  a  fort  of  fcaly  .leprofy.  This  is, 
probably,  the  reafon  why  the  mothers  have  the 
fame  cuftom,  as  the  bears,  of  licking  their  young 

ones. 

These  people,  weak  and  degraded  by  nature, 
are  notwithftanding  mod  intrepid  upon  a  lea  that 
is  conftantly  dangerous.  In  boats  made  and  lowed 
together  like  fo  many  Borachios,  but  at  the  fame 
time  fo  well  clofed,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
water  to  penetrate  them,  they  follow  the  llioals  of 
herrings  through  the  whole  of  their  polar  emigra¬ 
tions,  and  attack  the  whales  and  icals  at  the  .peril 
of  their  lives.  One  ftroke  of  the  whale’s  tail  is 
fufficient  to  drown  a  hundred  of  them,  and  the 
feal  is  armed  with  teeth  to  devour  thofe  he  cannot 
drown ;  but  the  hunger  of  the  Efquimaux  is  fupe- 
rior  to  the  rage  of  thefe  monfters.  They  have  an 
inordinate  defire  for  the  whale’s  oil,  which  is  ne^ 
ceffary  to  preferve  the  heat  in  their  ftomaens,  and 
defend  them  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  Indeed 
whales,  men,  birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds  and 
fifli.  of  the  north  are  fupplied  by  nature  with  a 
quantity  of  fat  which  prevents  the  mufcles  from 
freezing,  and  the  blood  from  coagulating.  Eva  y 
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thing  in  thefe  artic  regions  is  either  oily  or  gum¬ 


my,  and  even  the  trees  are  refinous. 

Ti-ie  Efquimaux  are  notwithstanding  fubjeft  to 


two  fatal  diforders,  the  fcurvy  and  the  lofs  of 
fight.  The  continuation  of  the  fnows  on  the 


ground,  joined  to  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of 
the  fun  on  the  ice,  dazzle  their  eyes  in  fuch  a 


manner,  that  they  are  almofl  conftantly  obliged 


to  wear  fhades  made  of  very  thin  wood,  through 
which  fmall  apertures  for  the  light  are  bored  with 
fiih-bones.  Doomed  to  a  fix-months  night,  they 
never  fee  the  fun  but  obliquely,  and  then  it  feem$ 
rather  to  blind  them  than  to  give  them  light. 
Sight,  the  moil  delightful  bleffing  of  nature,  is  a 
fatal  gift  to  them,  and  they  are  generally  deprived 
of  it  when  young, 

A  still  more  cruel  evil,  which  is  the  fcurvyj 
confumes  them  by  flow  degrees.  It  iniinuates  it- 
felf  into  their  blood,  changes,  thickens  and  im- 
poveriihes  the  whole  mafs.  The  fogs  of  the  fea, 
which  they  infpire,  the  denfe  and  inelafljc  air  they 
breathe  in  their  huts,  which  exclude  all  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  external  air,  the  continued  and 
tedious  inactivity  of  their  winters,  a  mode  of  life  t 
alternately  roving  and  fedentary,  in  a  word  every 
circumftance  ferves  to  increafe  this  dreadful  illnefsj 
whi$h  in  a  little  time  becomes  contagious,  and 
fpreading  itfelf  throughout  their  habitations,  is 
alfo  probably  entailed  upon  their  poflerity. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  inconveniencies,  the 
Efquimaux  is  fo  paffionately  fond  of  his  country, 
that  no  inhabitant  of  the  mod  favoured  fpot  under 
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his  frozen  deferts,  One  of  the  reafons  of  this  may 
be  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  breathe  in  aYofter 
and  more  temperate  climate.  The  fky  of  Am- 
fterdam,  Copenhagen,  and  London,  though  con- 
ftantly  obfcured  by  thick  and  fcetid  vapours,  is  too 
clear  for  an  Efquimaux.  Perhaps  too,  there  may 
be  fomething  in  the  change  of  life  and  manners  flill 
more  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  favages  than  the 
climate.  It  is  not  impoffible  but  that  the  delights 
of  an  European  may  be  poifon  to  the  Efquimaux. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  dis¬ 
covered  in  1610  by  Henry  Hudfon.  This  intre¬ 
pid  mariner,  in  fearching  after  a  north-weft  paf- 
fage  to  the  fouth-feas,  difcovered  three  ftreights, 
through  which  he  hoped  to  find  out  a  new  way  to 
Afia  by  America.  He  failed  boldly  into  the  midft 
of  the  new  gulph,  and  was  preparing  to  explore 
all  its  parts,  when  his  treacherous  crew  put  him 
into  the  long-boat,  with  feven  others,  and  left 
him  without  either  arms  or  provifions  expofed  to 
all  the  dangers  both  of  fea  and  land.  The  barba¬ 
rians  who  refufed  him  the  necelfaries  of  life  could 
not,  however,  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  ^  and  the  bay  which  he  firfl  found  out  will 
ever  be  called  by  his  name. 

The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  which  followed 
foon  after,  had,  however,  made  the  Englifh  for¬ 
get  this  diftant  country,  which  had  nothing  to  at¬ 
tract  them.  A  fucceffion  of  more  quiet  times  had 
not  yet  induced  them  to  attend  to  it,  when  Gro- 
feillers  and  Radiffion,  two  French  Canadians,  hav¬ 
ing  met  with  fome  difeontent  at  home,  informed 
the  Englifh  who  were  engaged  in  repairing  the 
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mifchiefs  of"  difcord  by  trade,  of*  the  profits  arifing 
from  furs,  and  of  their  claim  to  the  country  that 
furniflied  them.  Thofe  who  propofed  this  under¬ 
taking  fhewed  fo  much  ability,  that  they  were  in- 
trufted  with  the  execution  of  it,  and  the  fiift  efta- 
blifhment  they  formed  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it 
furpafied  their  own  hopes  as  well  as  their  promifes. 

This  fuccefs  alarmed  the  French,  who  were 
afraid,  and  with  reafon,  that  molt  of  the  fine  furs 
which  they  got  from  the  northern  parts  of  Canada, 
would  be  carried  to  Hudfon’s  bay.  Their  alarms 
confirmed  by  the  unanimous  teftimony  of 
their  Counurs  de  Bois,  who  fince  1656  had  been 
four  times  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  ftreight. 
It  would  have  been  an  eligible  thing  to  have  gone 
by  the  fame  road  to  attack  the  New  colony;  but 
the  diftance  being  thought  too  confiderable,  not- 
withftanding  the  convenience  of  the  rivers,  it  was 
at  length  determined  that  the  expedition  fhould  be 
made  by  fea.  The  fate  of  it  was  trufted  to  Gro- 
feillers  and  Radiflon,  who  had  been  eafily  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  renew  their  attachment  to  their 

country. 

These  two  bold  and  turbulent  men  failed  from 
Quebec  in  1682,  in  two  veffels  ill-equipped,  and 
on  their  arrival,  finding  themfelves  not  ftrong 
enough  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  were  contented 
with  erecting  a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
they  defigned  to  have  taken.  From  this  time 
there  began  a  rivalfhip  between  the  two  compa¬ 
nies,  one  fettled  at  Canada,  the  other  in  England, 
for  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  bay,  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  kept  up  by  the  difputes  it  occafioned,  till, 
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0,'t  laft,  after  each  of  their  fettlements  had  been 
frequently  taken  and  recovered,  all  hoftilities  were 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
whole  was  ceded  to  Great-Britain. 

Hudson’s  bay,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a 
mart  for  trade.  The  feverity  of  the  climate  hav¬ 
ing  deftroyed  all  the  cotn  fown  there  at  different 
times,  has  fruftrated  every  hope  of  agriculture, 
and  confequently  of  population.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  extenfive  coaft,  there  are  not  more 
than  ninety  or  a  hundred  foldiers,  or  fadtors,  who 
live  in  four  bad  forts,  of  which  York  fort  is  the 
principal.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the  furs 
brought  by  the  neighbouring  favages  in  exchange 
for  merchandife,  of  which  they  have  been  taught 
the  value  and  ufe. 

Though  thefe  fkins  are  much  more  valuable 
than  thofe  which  are  found  in  countries  not  fo  far 
north,  yet  they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give 
ten  beaver  fkins  for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of 
powder,  one  for  four  pounds  of  lead,  one  for  a 
hatchet,  one  for  fix  knives,  two  for  a  pound  of 
glafs  beads,  fix  for  a  cloth  coat,  five  for  a  petti¬ 
coat,  and  one  for  a  pound  of  fnuff.  Combs, 
looking- glafles,  kettles  and  brandy  fell  in  proper-, 
tion.  As  the  beaver  is  the  common  meafure  of 
exchange  by  another  regulation  as  fraudulent  as 
the  firft,  two  otter  fkins  and  three  martins  are 
required  inftead  of  one  beaver.  Befides  this  op- 
preffion,  which  is  authorifed,  these  is  another 
which  is  at  leaffc  tolerated,  by  which  the  favages 
are  conftantly  defrauded  in  the  quality,  quan¬ 
tity,  and  meafure  of  what  is  given  them ; 
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and  by  which  they  lofe  about  one-third  of  the 
value. 

From  this  regulated  fyftem  of  impofition  it  is 
eafy  to  guefs  that  the  commerce  of  Hudfon’s  bay 
is  a  monopoly.  The  capital  of  the  company  that 
is  in  pofteftion  of  it  was  originally  no  more  than 
241,500  livres*,  and  has  been  fucceffively  in- 
created  to  2,380,500!.  This  capital  brings  them 
in  an  annual  return  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  fkins 
of  beavers  or  other  animals,  upon  which  they 
make  fo  exorbitant  a  profit,  that  it  excites  the jea- 
loufy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.  Two-thirds  of 
thefe  beautiful  furs  are  either  confumed  in  kind  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  or  made  ufe  of  in  the  na¬ 
tional  manufactures.  The  reft  are  carried  into 
Germany,  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  makes 
them  a  valuable  commodity. 

But  it  is  neither  the  acquifition  of  thefe  favage 
riches,  nor  the  ftill  greater  emoluments  that  might 
be  drawn  from  this  trade,  if  it  were  made  free, 
which  have  fixed  the  attention  of  England  as  well 
as  that  of  all  Europe  upon  this  frozen  continent, 
Hudfon’s  bay  always  has  been  and  is  ftill  looked 
upon  as  the  neareft  road  from  Europe  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  to  the  richefl  parts  of  Afia. 

Cabot  was  the  firft  who  entertained  an  idea  of 
a  north-weft  paftage  to  the  South- Seas ;  but  his  dif- 
coveries  ended  at  Newfoundland.  After  him  fol¬ 
lowed  a  crowd  of  Englifh  navigators,  many  of 
whom  had  the  glory  of  giving  their  names  to 
favage  coafts  which  no  mortal  had  ever  vifited  be- 
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•Tore.  Thefe  bold  and  memorable  expeditions  book 

.  .  r  xvir. 

were  more  ftriking  than  really  ufeful.  The  moil  ^  —  v  *  ,,* 

fortunate  of  them  did  not  furnifh  a  fingle  idea  re¬ 
lative  to  the  object  of  purfuit.  The  Dutch,  lefs 
frequent  in  their  attempts,  and  who  purified  them 
with  lefs  ardour,  were  of  courfe  not  more  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  the  whole  began  to  be  treated  as  a  chi¬ 
mera,  when  the  difeovery  of  Hudfon’s  bay  re¬ 
kindled  all  the  hopes  that  were  nearly  extin- 
guifned. 

From  this  time  the  attempts  were  renewed  with 
frefh  ardour.  Thofe  that  had  been  made  before 
in  vain  by  the  mother-country,  whofe  attention 
was  engroffed  by  her  own  inteftine  commotions, 
were  purfued  by  New  England,  whofe  fituation 
was  favourable  to  the  enterprife.  Still,  however, 
for  fome  time  there  were  more  voyages  undertaken 
than  difeoveries  made.  The  nation  was  a  long 
time  kept  in  fufpenfe  by  the  contradi&ory  ac¬ 
counts  received  from  the  adventurers.  While 
fome  maintained  the  poffibility,  fome  the  proba¬ 
bility,  and  others  aflerted  the  certainty  of  the  paf- 
fage;  the  accounts  they  gave,  inftead  of  clearing 
up  the  point,  involved  it  in  ftill  greater  darknefs. 

Indeed,  thefe  accounts  are  fo  full  of  obfeurity  and 
confuiion,  they  are  filent  upon  fo  many  important 
circumftances,  and  they  difplay  fuch  vifible  marks 
of  ignorance  and  want  of  veracity,  that  however 
impatient  we  may  be  of  determining  the  quefbion, 
it  is  impoffible  to  build  any  thing  like  a  folid  judg¬ 
ment  upon  teftimonies  fo  fufpicious.  At  length, 
the  famous  expedition  of  1746  threw  fome  kind 
of  light  upon  a  point  which  had  remained  enve¬ 
loped 
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book  loped  in  dafknefs  for  two  centuries  paft.  But 

Y  VII  *  • 

upon  what  grounds  have  the  later  navigators  enter¬ 


tained  better  hopes?  What  are  the  experiments  on 
which  they  found  their  conjedures. 

Let  us  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  ar¬ 
guments.'  There  are  three  fads  in  natural  hif- 

t?  _  ~ 

tory,  which  henceforward  muft  be  taken,  ior 
granted.  The  firft  is,  that  the  tides  come  from 
the  ocean,  and  that  they  extend  more  or  lefs  into 
the  other  leas,  in  proportion  as  their  channels 
communicate  with  the  great  refervoir  by  larger  or 
fmaller  openings  3  from  whence  it  follows  that 
this  periodical  motion  is  fcarce  perceptible  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Baltic,  and  other  gulphs 
of  the  fame  nature.  A  fecond  matter  of  fad  is, 
thzt  the  rides  are  much  later  and  much  weaker  in 


places  more  remote  from  the  ocean,  than  in  thofe 
which  are  nearer  to  it.  The  third  fad  is,  that 
violent  winds,  which  blow  in  a  diredion  with  the 
.  tides,  make  them  rife  above  their  ordinary  boun¬ 
daries,  and  that  thofe  which  blow  in  a  contrary 
diredion  retard  their  motion,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  diminilh  their  fwell. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  moil  certain  that  if 
Hudfon’s  bay  were  no  more  than  a  gulph  inclofed 
between  two  continents,  and  had  no  communica¬ 
tion  but  with  the  Atlantic,  the  tides  in  it  would 
be  very  inconfiderablej  they  would  be  weaker  in 
proportion  as  they  were  further  removed  from  the 
fource,  and  would  be  much  lefs  ftrong  wherever 
they  ran  in  a  contrary  diredion  to  the  wind.  But 
it  is  proved  by  obfervations  made  with  the  gfeateft 
{kill  and  precifion,  that  the  tides  are  very  high 

n  throughout 
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throughout  the  whole  bay.  It  is  certain  that  they  book. 
are  higher  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bay  than 
even  in  the  ftreight  itfelf,  or  at  leaf!  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  it.  It  is  proved  that  even  this  height 
increafes  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  a  corner 
oppofite  to  the  ftreight;  it  is,  therefore,  certain, 
that  Hudlon’s  bay  has  a  communication  with  the 
ocean,  befide  that  which  has  been  already  found 
out. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thefe* 
very  ftriking  fads,  by  fuppofing  a  communica¬ 
tion  of  Hudfon’s  with  Baffin’s  bay,  or  with  Davis’s 
ftreights,  are  evidently  miftaken.  They  would 
not  fcruple  to  rejed  this  opinion,  for  which  in¬ 
deed  there  is  no  real  foundation,  if  they  only  con- 
fidered  that  the  tides  are  much  lower  in  Davis’s 
ftreights,  and  in  Baffin’s  bay,  than  in  Hudfon’s. 

But  if  the  tides  in  Hudfon’s  bay  can  come  nei¬ 
ther  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nor  from  any  other 
northern  fea,  in  which  they  are  conftantly  much 
weaker,  it  follows  that  they  muft  have  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  South  Sea.  And  this  is  ftill  further  ap¬ 
parent  from  another  leading  fad,  which  is,  that 
the  higheft  tides  ever  obferved  upon  thefe  coafts, 
are  always  occafioned  by  the  north-weft  winds, 
which  blow  diredly  againft  the  mouth  of  the 
ftreight. 

Having  thus  determined,  as  much  as  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  fubjed  will  permit,  the  exiftence  of 
this  paflage  fo  long  and  fo  vainly  wiffied-for,  the 
next  point  is  to  find  out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it 
is  to  be  expeded.  From  confidering  every  cir- 
cumftance,  we  are  induced  to  think  that  the  at¬ 
tempts, 
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tempts,  which  have  been  hitherto  made  without 
either  choice  or  method,  ought  to  be  dire&ed  to¬ 
wards  Welcome  bay,  ontheweftern  coaft.  Fir  ft,  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  is  to  be  feen  there  at  the  depth  of 
about  eleven  fathom,  which  is  an  evident  fign  that 
’the  water  comes  from  fome  ocean,  as  fuch  a  tranf- 
parency  could  not  exift  in  waters  difcharged  from 
rivers,  or  in  melted  fnow  or  rain.  Secondly,  the 
currents  keep  this  place  always  free  from  ice, 
while  all  the  reft  of  the  bay  is  covered  with  it; 
and  their  violence  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by 
fuppofing  them  to  come  from  fome  weftern  fea. 
Laftly,  the  whales,  who  towards  the  latter  end  of 
autumn  always  go  in  fearch  of  the  warmeft  cli¬ 
mates,  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  thefe  parts 
towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  which  would 
feem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  outlet  for  them 
from  thence  to  the  fouth  feas,  not  to  the  northern 

ocean. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  pafiage  is  very  fhort. 
All  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  on  the  wef¬ 
tern  coaft  of  Hudfon’s  bay  are  fmall  and  flow, 
which  feems  to  prove  that  they  do  not  come  from 
any  diftance;  and  that  confequently  the  lands 
which  feparate  the  two  feas  are  of  a  fmall  extent. 
This  argument  is  ftrengthened  by  the  height  and 
regularity  of  the  tides.  Wherever  there  is  no  other 
difference  between  the  times  of  the  ebb  and  flow, 
but  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  retarded  pro- 
greffion  of  the  moon  in  her  return  to  the  meridi¬ 
an,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  ocean  from  whence 
thofe  tides  come  is  very  near.  If  the  pafiage  Is 

ihort,  and  not  very  far  to  the  north,  as  every  thing 
a  feems 
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feems  to  promife,  we  may  alfo  prefume  that  it  is 
not  very  difficult*  The  rapidity  of  the  currents 
obfervable  in  thefe  latitudes,  which  prevents  any 
flakes  of  ice  from  continuing  there,  cannot  but 
give  fome  weight  to  this  conje&ure. 

The  difcovery  that  ftill  remains  to  be  made  is 
of  fo  much  importance,  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
negled  the  purfuit  of  it.  If  the  paffage  fo  long 
fought  for  were  once  found,  communications 
would  be  opened  between  parts  of  the  globe 
which  hitherto  feem  to  have  been  feparated  by  na¬ 
ture  from  each  other.  They  would  foon  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  continent  of  the  fouth  feas,  and  to 
all  the  numerous  iflands  fcattered  upon  that  im- 
menfe  ocean.  The  intercourfe  which  has  fubfifl:- 
ed  nearly  for  three  centuries  between  the  com¬ 
mercial  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  moil  remote 
parts  of  India,  being  happily  freed  from  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  a  long  navigation,  would  be  much 
quicker,  more  conftant,  and  more  advantageous. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Engliffi  would  be 
defirous  of  fecuring  an  exciufive  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  arifing  from  their  a&ivity  and  expences. 
This  wiffi  would  certainly  be  very  natural,  and 
would  be  very  powerfully  fupported.  But  as  the 
advantage  obtained  would  be  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  always  to  prelerve  the 
foie  poffeffion  of  it,  we  may  venture  to  foretell 
that  all  nations  mull  in  time  ffiare  it  with  them. 
Whenever  this  happens,  both  the  freights  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  and  Cape-Horn  will  be  entirely  deferted* 
and  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  much  lefs  frequented. 
Whatever  the  confequences  of  the  difcovery  may 
Vol.  V.  L  be* 
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book  be,  it  is  equally  the  intereft  and  dignity  of  Great- 
,  xv^  ,  Britain  to'purlue  her  attempts  till  they  are  either 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  or  the  impoffibility  of  fuc- 
ceeding  is  fully  demonftrated.  The  refolution  fhc 
has  already  taken  in  1745,  of  promifing  a  confider- 
able  reward  to  the  feamen  who  fhall  make  this 
important  difeovery,  though  it  be  an  equal  proof 
of  the  wifdom  and  generofity  of  her  councils,  is 
not  alone  fuflicient  to  attain  the  end  propofed. 
The  Englilh  miniftry  cannot  be  ignorant  that  all 
the  efforts  made  either  by  government,  or  indivi¬ 
duals,  will  prove  abortive,  till  the  trade  to  Hud- 
fon’s  bay  fhall  be  entirely  free.  The  company  in 
whofe  hands  it  has  been  ever  fince  1670,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  neglecting  the  objeCt  of  its  inftitution, 
by  taking  no  iteps  themfelves  for  the  diicovery 
of  the  north-weft  pafiage,  have  thrown  every  im¬ 
pediment  in  the  way  of  thofe  who,  from  love 
of  fame,  or  other  motives,  have  been  prompted 
to  this  great  undertaking.  Nothing  can  ever  alter 
this  iniquitous  fpirit,  for  it  is  the  very  fpirit  of 
monopoly. 

B-fc’iption  Happily  the  exclufive  privilege  which  prevails 
of  New-  at  Hudfons  bay,  and  feems  to  preclude  all  na- 
founciiaad.  frQm  the  means  0f  acquiring  knowledge  and 

riches,  does  not  extend  its  opprefiion  to  Newfound¬ 
land.  This  ifland,  fituated  between  46  and  52 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  feparated  from  the 
coaft  of  Labrador  only  by  a  channel  of  moderate 
breadth,  known  by  the  name  of  Belleifle  ftreights. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  fomething  more 
than  three  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  Wc 
can  only  fpeak  by  conje&ure  of  the  inland  parts 
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bf  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  book 
far  into  it,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of  fticceed—  v  Y  j 
ing  in  the  attempt.  The  little  that  is  known  of 
this  ftreight,  is  that  it  is  full  of  veryfteep  rocks, 
mountains  covered  with  bad  wood,  and  fome  very 
narrow  and  fandy  valleys.  Thefe  inacceffible  pla¬ 
ces  are  ftocked  with  deer,  which  multiply  with  the 
greater  eafe,  on  account  of  the  fecurity  of  their  fi¬ 
liation.  No  favages  have  ever  been  ieen  there 
except  fome  Efquimaux,  who  come  over  from  the 
continent  in  the  hunting  feafon.  The  coaft  abounds 
with  creeks,  roads  and  harbours ;  is  fometimes  co¬ 
vered  with  mofs,  but  more  commonly  with  fmali 
pebbles,  which  feem  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
there  by  defign,  for  the  purpofe  of  drying  the  fiffi 
caught  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  all  the  open 
places,  where  the  flat  ftones  refledt  the  fun’s  rays, 
the  heat  is  exceffive.  The  reft  of  the  country  is 
entirely  cold  j  lefs  fo  however  from  its  fituation,  than 
the  heights,  the  forefts,  the  winds,  and  above  all 
the  vaft  mountains  of  ice  which  come  out  of  the 
northern  feas,  and  fix  on  thefe  coafts.  The  Iky 
towards  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  is  conftant* 
ly  ferene,  but  is  much  lefs  fo  towards  the  eaft  and 
fouth,  both  of  thefe  points  being  too  near  the  great 
bank,  which  is  enveloped  in  a  perpetual  fog. 

This  ifland  was  originally  difcovered  in  I497, 
by  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  at  that  time  in  the  fervice 
of  England,  who  made  no  fettlement  there*  It 
was  prefumed  from  the  feveral  Voyages  Under¬ 
taken  after  this,  with  a  view  of  examining  what 
advantages  might  be  derived  from  it,  that  it  was 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  carry  on  the  fiffiery  of  cod, 
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book  which  abounds  in  thatfea.  Accordingly  the  Eng- 

.  XVIt'  ,  jifh  ufed  to  fend  out  at  firft  fmall  veffels  in  the 
Spring,  which  returned  again  in  Autumn,  with 
that  freight  of  filh,  both  fait  and  freih.  The 
confumpdon  of  this  article  became  almoft  univer- 
fal,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  it,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Englifh 
took  advantage  of  their  fuperftition,  to  enrich 
themfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  clergy,  who  had 
formerly  acquired  their  wealth  in  England.  They 
conceived  an  idea  of  forming  fettlements  there. 
The  firft  that  were  eftablifhed  at  confiderable  dis¬ 
tances  of  time  from  each  other,  were  unfuccefs- 
ful,  and  were  all  forfaken  foon  after  they  were 
founded.  The  firft  that  became  of  any  importance 
was  1608,  the  fuccefs  of  which  raifed  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  emulation,  that  within  forty  years,  all  the  fpace 
which  extends  along  the  eaftern  coaft,  between 
Conception  bay  and  Cape  Ras,  was  peopled  by  a 
colony  amounting  to  above  four  thoufand  fouls. 
Thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  fifhery,  being 
forced  both  from  the  nature  of  their  employment, 
and  that  of  the  foil,  to  live  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  opened  paths  of  communication  through 
the  \voods.  Their  general  rendezvous  was  at  St. 
John’s,  where  in  an  excellent  harbour  formed  be¬ 
tween  two  mountains  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  large  enough  to  contain  above  two 
hundred  fhips,  they  met  with  privateers  from  the 
mother-country,  who  fupplied  them  with  eveiy 
heceffary  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 

fifhery. . 
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The  French  had  turned  their  views  towardsNew-  s  o  o  k 
foundland,  before  this  profperity  of  the  Englifh 
trade.  They  had  for  a  long  time  frequented  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  where  the  Malouins  in 
particular  came  every  year  to  a  place  called  the 
Petit  Nord.  After  this  fame  of  them  fixed  promif- 
cuoufly  upon  the  coafl  from  Cape  Ras  to  Chapeau 
Rouge,  and  at  length  they  became  numerous 
enough  to  form  fomething  like  a  town  in  the  bay 
of  Placentia,  where  they  had  every  convenience 
that  could  make  their  fifheries  fuccefsful. 

Before  the  bay  is  a  road  of  about  a  league 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  not  however  fufficiently 
fheltered  from  the  N.  N,  W.  winds,  which  blow 
therewith  extreme  violence.  The  flreight  which 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  fo  confined  by 
rocks,  that  only  one  veffel  can  enter  at  a  time,  and 
not  without  being  towed  in.  The  bay  itfelf  is 
about  1 8  leagues  long,  and  at  the  extremity  of  it 
there  is  a  very  fecure  harbour  which  contains  150 
flips.  Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  fuch  a 
fituation,  which  might  fecure  to  France  the  whole 
fifhery  of  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  the 
miniflry  of  Verfailles  paid  very  little  attention  to 
it.  It  was  not  till  1687  that  a  fmall  fort  was  built 
at  the  mouth  of  the  freight,  in  which  a  garrifon 
was  placed  of  about  fifty  men. 

Till  this  period,  the  inhabitants  whom  neceffity 
had  fixed  upon  this  barren  and  favage  coafl,  had 
been  happily  forgotten;  but  from  that  time  began 
a  fyflem  of  oppreflion  which  continued  increafmg 
every  day  from  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  fucceflive 
governors.  This  tyranny,  by  which  the  colonifls 
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were  prevented  from  acquiring  that  degree  of 
competency  that  was  neceilary  to  enable  them  to 
purjue  their  labours  with  fuccefs,  muft  alfo  hinder 
them  from  increafing  their  numbers.  The  French 
filhery,  therefore,  could  never  profper  fo  well  as 
that  of  the  Englilh.  Notwithftanding  this.  Great- 
Britain,  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  did  not  forget  the 
inroads  that  had  fo  often  been  made  upon  her 
territories  by  her  enterprifing  neighbours,  who, 
fupported  by  the  Canadians  accuftomed  to  expe¬ 
ditions  and  to  the  fatigues  of  the  chace,  trained  up 
in  the  art  of  bufh-fighting  and  exercifed  in  fudden 
attacks,  had  feveral  times  carried  devaftation  into 
her  fettlements.  This  was  fufficient  to  induce  her 
to  demand  the  entire  poflefiion  of  theifland;  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  obliged  the  French 
to  give  it  up;  not  however  without  referving  to 
themfelves  not  only  the  right  of  fifhing  on  one 
part  of  the  ifland,  but  alfo  on  the  Great  Bank, 
which  was  confidered  as  belonging  to  it. 

The  fi{h  for  which  thefe  latitudes  are  fo  famous, 
is  the  cod.  The  length  of  this  filh  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  three  feet,  and  is  often  lefs;  but  the  fea  does 
not  produce  any  with  mouths  as  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  fize,  or  who  are  fo  voracious.  Bro¬ 
ken  pieces  of  earthen  ware,  iron  and  glafs,  are 
often  found  in  their  bellies.  The  ftomach,  in¬ 
deed,  does  not,  as ,  has  been  imagined,  digeft 
thefe  hard  fubftances,  but  by  a  certain  power  of 
inverting  itfelf,  like  a  pocket,  difcharges  whatever 
loads  it. 

The  cod  fifh  is  found  in  the  northern  feas  of 
Europe.  The  fifhery  is  carried  on  there  by  thirty 
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Englifh,  fixty  French,  and  150  Dutch  veftels, 
which  taken  together  carry  from  80  to  100  tons 
burden.  Their  competitors  are  the  Irifh,  and 
above  all  the  Norwegians.  The  latter  are  em¬ 
ployed  before  the  hiking  feafon,  in  colledling 
upon  the  coail  the  eggs  of  the  cod,  which  is  the 
ufual  bate  for  pilchards.  They  fell,  communibus 
annis ,  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  thoufand  ton's 
of  this  fifh,  at  nine  livres*  per  ton.  If  markets 
could  be  found  for  it,  it  might  be  taken  in  greater 
quantity:  for  an  able  naturalift,  who  has  had  the 
patience  to  count  the  eggs  of  one  fingle  cod,  has 
found  9,344,000  of  them.  This  bounty  of  na¬ 
ture  mu  ft  be  ftill  more  confiderable  at  Newfound¬ 
land,  where  the  cod-fifti  is  found  in  infinitely 
greater  plenty. 

T he  fifh  of  Newfoundland  is  alfo  more  delicate, 
though  not  fo  white;  but  it  is  not  an  object  of 
trade  when  freffi,  and  only  ferves  for  the  food  of 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  fifhery.  When  it 
is  faked  and  dryed,  or  only  failed,  it  becomes  a 
ufeful  article  to  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  That  which  is  only  faked  is  called  green 
cod,  and  is  caught  upon  the  great  bank. 

This  bank  is  one  of  thofe  mountains  that  are 
formed  under  water  by  the  earth  which  the  fea  is 
continually  walking  away  from  the  continent. 
Both  its  extremities  terminate  fo  much  in  a  point, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  affign  theprecife  extent  of  it, 
but  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  160  leagues 
long  and  90  broad.  Towards  the  middle  of  it  on 
the  European  fide  is  a  kind  of  bay,  which  has 

*  7  s.  lod.  a. 
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been  called  the  ditch.  Throughout  all  this  fpace, 
trhe  depth  of  water  is  very  different;  in  fome  places 
there  are  only  five,  in  others  above  fixty  fathom. 
The  fun  fcarce  ever  fhews  itfelf  there,  and  the  fky 
is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  cold  fog.  The 
waves  are  always  agitated,  and  the  winds  always 
high  about  this  fpot,  which  muft  be  owing  to 
this  circumftance,  that  the  fea  being  irregularly 
driven  forward  by  currents,  bearing  fometimes  on 
one  fide,  and  fometimes  on  the  other,  ftrikes  with 
dmpetuofity  againft  the  borders  which  are  every 
where  perpendicular,  and  is  repelled  from  them 
with  equal  violence.  This  is  moft  likely  to  be 
the  true  caufe,  becaufe  on  the  bank  itfelf,  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  borders,  the  fituation  is  as 
tranquil  as  in  a  harbour,  except  when  a  violent 
wind  which  comes  from  a  greater  diftance,  hap¬ 
pens  to  blow  there. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft  there  is  no  cod  found  either  upon  the 
Great  Bank  or  any  of  the  fmall  ones  near  it,  but 
all  the  reft  of  the  year  the  fiftiery  is  carried  on. 
The  fhips  employed  in  it  are  commonly  from  50 
to  150  tons,  and  carry  no  lefs  than  twelve  or  more 
than  twenty-five  men.  Thefe  fifhermen  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  lines,  and  as  foon  as  they  arrive  are 
employed  in  catching  a  fifh  called  the  caplin, 
which  they  ufe  as  a  bait  for  the  cod. 

Previous  to  their  beginning  the  fiftiery,  they 
build  a  gallery  on  the  outfide  of  the  fhip,  which 
reaches  from  the  main  maft  to.  the  ftern,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  length  of  the  veflfel.  This 
gallery  is  furnifhed  with  barrels,  with  the  tops 
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beaten  out.  The  fiffiermen  place  themfelves  B  °  °  K 

within  thefe,  and  are  fheltered  from  the  weather  * - v — * 

by  a  pitched  covering  fattened  to  the  barrels.  As 
foon  as  they  catch  a  cod,  they  cut  out  its  tongue, 
and  give  the  hill  to  one  of  the  boys  to  carry  it  to 
a  perfon  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  flrikes  off  the  head,  plucks  out  the  liver  and 
entrails,  and  then  lets  it  fall  through  a  fmall  hatch¬ 
way  between  the  decks;  when  another  man  takes 
it,  and  draws  out  the  bone  as  far  as  the  navel,  and  * 
then  lets  it  fink  through  another  hatchway  into 
the  hold :  where  it  is  faked  and  ranged  in  piles. 

The  perfon  who  falts  it,  takes  care  to  leave  fait 
enough  between  each  row  of  fifh,  but  not  more 
than  is  fufficient  to  prevent  their  touching  each 
other,  for  either  of  thefe  circumftances  negledted 
would  fpoil  the  cod. 

According  to  natural  right,  the  fifhery  upon 
the  Great  Bank  ought  to  have  been  common  to  ail 
mankind;  notwithftanding  which  the  two  powers 
that  have  colonies  in  North  America,  have  made 
very  little  difficulty  of  appropriating  it  to  them¬ 
felves;  and  Spain,  who  alone  could  have  any 
claim  to  it,  and  who  from  the  number  of  her 
monks  might  have  pleaded  the  neceffity  of  affert- 
ing  it,  entirely  gave  up  the  matter  at  the  laft 
peace;  fince  which  time  the  Engliffi  and  French 
are  the  only  nations  that  frequent  thefe  latitudes. 

In  1768,  France  fent  out  145  fhips,  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  which  is  eftimated  at  2,547,000  livres*. 

Thefe  veflels,  which  all  together  carried  8,830  tons, 
were  manned  with  1700  men,  each  of  whom,  ac- 
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cording  to  calculations,  the  accuracy  of  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  repeated  experiments,  mud 
have  caught  700  fifh;  fo  that  the  whole  of  the 
fifhery  muft  have  produced  1,190,000. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  cod.  The 
firft  confifts  of  thofe  which  are  twenty-four  inches 
in  length  or  upwards,  the  fecond  comprehends 
thofe  which  meafbre  from  nineteen  to  twenty  four, 
and  the  third  takes  in  all  that  are  under  nineteen 
inches.  If  the  fifhery  yields  two-fifths  of  good 
fifh,  two-fifths  of  moderate  fifh,  and  one-fifth  of 
bad,  and  if  the  fifh  is  fold  at  the  common  price  of 
150  livres*  the  hundred  weight,  the  produce  of 
the  whole  fifhery  will  amount  to  1,050,000  li- 
vresf.  The  hundred  weight  contains  136  cod  of 
the  firft  quality,  and  272  of  the  fecond  ;  which 
two  forts  taken  together  fell  for  i3o  livresj  per 
hundred.  Only  136  cod  are  neceffary  to  make  up 
the  hundred  weight  of  the  third  clafs,  but  this 
hundred  weight  fells  only  for  one-third  of  the 
other,  and  is  worth  only  60  livres§,  when  the  firft 
is  worth  1 80 1| .  Confequently  the  1,190,000  cod 
really  caught  and  reduced  in  this  manner,  make 
only  700,000  cod,  which  at  150  livres^f  per 
hundred  weight,  the  mean  price  of  the  three  forts 
f  ftfh,  will  produce  only  1,050,000  livres**. 


o 


Out  of  this  the  crew  muft  receive  for  their  fhare, 
which  is  one-fifth,  210,000  livresff,  confe¬ 
quently  there  remains  only  840,000  livres  J £  pro¬ 
fit  for  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  manage- 

*61.  ns.  3d.  745,937!.  ios.  J7I.  17s.  6 d. 
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ment  of  the  trade,  which  may  eafily  be  proved  to  B  °v°  K 
be  infuflicient.  For  in  the  firft  place  we  muft  de-  — Y — * 
dud  the  expences  of  unloading  145  (hips,  which 
cannot  be  reckoned  at  lefs  than  8,700  livres*. 

The  infurance  of  2,547,000  livres  fat  five  per 
cent,  muft  amount  to  127,350  livres  As 
much  alfo  muft  be  deduded  for  the  intereft  of  the 
money.  The  value  of  the  fhips  muft  be  eftimat- 
ed  at  two-thirds  of  the  capital  advanced,  and 
v/ill  therefore  be  1,698,000  livres  §.  If  we  al¬ 
low  no  more  than  five  per  cent,  for  the  annual  re¬ 
pair  of  the  fhips,  we  fhall  ftill  be  obliged  to  fub- 
trad  84,900  livres  ||  from  the  profits.  All  thefe 
fums  added  together  make  a  lofs  of  357,300  li¬ 
vres  **,  which  being  affeffed  upon  a  capital  of 
2,547,000  livres  j*f,  amounts  to  a  lofs  of  14  livres 
and  6  deniers  J J  per  cent. 

Those  who  think  this  lofs  will  be  compenfated 
by  the  oil  extraded  from  the  cod’s  liver,  and  by 
the  tongues  and  bowels  which  are  likewife  falted 
and  fold,  will  find  themfelves  much  miftaken,  as 
thefe  trifling  articles  are  fcarce  fufficient  to  pay  the 
falaries  of  the  captains,  and  the  duties  laid  upon 
the  commiflions  of  fale. 

The  French  miniftry  muft,  therefore*  either 
abfolutely  give  up  the  fifhery  of  the  green  cod, 
which  is  confumed  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  provinces  of  France,  or  muft  take  off  the 
enormous  duties  which  are  at  prefent  impofed 
upon  this  kind  of  confumption.  If  they  delay 

*  380 1. 12s.  6d.  1411,1311.  5  s.  t  5,5711.  113.  3d. 

§  74,287 1.  ios.  11,3,7141.  7  s.  6d.  **  15,631 1.  17  s.  6d. 
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book  muqh  longer  to  facrifice  this  infignificant  portion 
y  L  '  of  the  public  revenue  to  fo  valuable  a  branch  of. 
trade,  they  will  loon  have  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  revenue  difappear,  together  with  the  trade  that 
produced  it.  The  only  motives  that  induce  the 
traders  flill  to  continue  the  cod  fifhery,  are,  the 
habit  of  trading,  the  hopes  of  amendment,  the 
averfion  they  have  for  felling  their  fhips  and  dock 
under  prime  coft.  But  thefe  motives  will  certain- 
Iv  ceafe,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  general 
appearance  of  diffatrsfa&ion,  this  event  is  not  very  • 

far  off. 

The  Englifh,  the  produce  of  whofe  fifhery  is 
fubjecd  to  no  tax,  have  not  the  fame  reafons  for 
giving  it  up.  They  have  alfo  this  further  advan¬ 
tage,  that  not  coming  from  Europe,  as  their 
competitors  do,  but  only  from  Newfoundland  or 
other  places  not  much  more  diftant,  they  can  em¬ 
ploy  very  fmali  vefiels,  which  are  eafily  managed, 
do  not  rife  high  above  the  water,  whofe  fails  may 
be  brought  level  with  the  deck,  and  which  are 
very  little  affedled  even  by  the  moft  violent  winds* 
fo  that  their  work  is  feldom  interrupted  by  the 
roughnefs  of  the  weather.  Befides,  they  do  not, 
as  other  feamen,  lofe  their  time  in  procuring  baits, 
which  they  bring  along  with  them.  In  a  word, 
their  failors,  are  more  inured  to  fatigue,  more  ac- 
cuflomed  to  the  cold,  and  better  difciplined. 

The  Englifh,  however,  attend  very  little  to  the 
fifhery  of  the  green  cod;  becaufe  they  have  no 
mart  for  difpofing  of  it.  In  this  branch  they  do 
not  fell  half  fo  much  as  their  rivals.  As  their  cod 
is  prepared  with  very  little  care,  they  feldom  make 
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up  a  complete  cargo  of  it.  For  fear  of  its  fpoil-  B  K 

ing,  they  commonly  quit  the  Great  Bank,  with  v - 

two-thirds  and  very  often  with  not  more  than  half 
their  lading,  which  they  fell  to  the  Spanifh  and 
Portuguefe,  and  in  their  own  country.  But  they 
find  a  compenfation  for  this  inconfiderable  trade 
in  the  article  of  green  cod,  by  the  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  dry  cod  they  fell  in  all  the  markets. 

This  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  That  which  is  called  the  wandering 
fifhery  belongs,  to  veffels  which  fail  every  year 
from  Europe  to  Newfoundland,  at  the  end  of 
March,  or  in  April.  As  they  approach  the  ifland, 
they  frequently  meet  with  a  quantity  of  ice,  dri¬ 
ven  by  the  northern  currents  towards  the  fouth* 
which  is  broken  to  pieces  by  repeated  fliocks,  and 
melts  fooner  or  later  at  the  return  of  the  heats. 

Thefe  portions  of  ice  are  frequently  a  league  in 
circumference;  they  are  as  high  as  the  loftieft 
mountains,  and  extend  above  fixty  or  eighty  fa¬ 
thom  under  water.  When  joined  to  fmaller 
pieces,  they  fometimes  occupy  a  fpace  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty 
in  breadth.  Intereft,  which  obliges  the  mariners 
to  come  to  their  landings  as  foon  as  poffible,  that 
they  may  have  their  choice  of  the  harbours  moil 
favourable  to  the  fifhery,  makes  them  brave  the 
rigour  of  the  feafons  and  of  the  elements,  which 
are  all  in  a  confpiracy  againft  human  induftry. 

The  moft  formidable  rampart  eredted  by  military 
art,  the  dreadful  cannonade  of  a  befieged  town, 
the  terrors  of  the  moft  fkilful  and  obftinate  fea- 
fight,  require  lefs  intrepidity  and  experience  to 
2  '  encounter 
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encounter  them,  than  thefe  enormous  floating  bul- 
warks  which  the  Tea  oppofes  to  thefe  fmall  fleets  of 
fifhermen.  But  the  moil  infatiable  of  all  paffions, 
the  thirft  of  gold,  furmounts  every  obilacle,  and, 
carries  the  mariner  acrofs  thefe  mountains  of  ice 
to  the  fpot  where  the  fliips  are  to  take  in  their 
lading. 

The  firil  thing  to  be  done  after  landing  is  to? 
cut  wood  and  eretl  fcaffolds.  All  hands  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  work.  When  it  is  finiihed,  the 
company  divide)  one  half  of  the  crew  flays  aihore- 
to  cure  the  fifh,  and  the  other  goes  on  board  in 
fmall  boats.  The  boats  defigned  for  the  fifhery  of 
the  caplain  carry  four  men,  and  thofe  for  the  cod, 
three.  Thefe  lail  boats,  of  which  there  is  the 
greateft  number,  fail  before  it  is  light,  generally 
at  the  diilance  of  three,  four  or  five  leagues  from 
the  coail,  and  return  in  the  evening  to  the  fcaf- 
folds  near  the  fea-fide,  where  they  depofit  the 
produce  of  the  day. 

When  one  man  has  taken  off  the  cod’s  head 
and  gutted  it,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  dices  it 
and  puts  it  in  fait,  where  it  remains  eight  or  ten 
days.  After  it  has  been  well  walked,  it  is  laid  on 
gravel,  where  it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is 
then  piled  up  in  heaps,  and  left  for  feme  days  to 
drain.  It  is  then  again  laid  on  the  ilrand,  where 
it  continues  drying,  and  takes  the  colour  we  fee  it 
have  in  Europe. 

There  are  no  fatigues  whatever  to  be  compa¬ 
red  with  the  labours  of  this  filhery,  which  hardly 
leaves  thofe  who  work  at  it  four  hours  reft  in  the 

night.  Happily,  the  falubrity  of  the  climate  pre- 
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ferves  the  health  of  the  people  under  fuch  fevere 
trials;  and  thefe  labours  would  be  thought  no¬ 
thing  of,  if  they  were  rewarded  by  the  produce. 

But  there  are  fome  harbours  where  the  ftrand 
is  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  loft  in  getting  to  it;  and  others,  in 
which  the  bottom  is  of  lolid  rock,  and  without 
Varec,  fo  that  the  fifll.  do  not  frequent  them. 
There  are  others  again,  where  the  fifh  grow  yel¬ 
low  from  a  mixture  of  frefh  water  with  the  fait; 
and  fome,  in  which  it  is  fcorched  by  the  reverbe¬ 
ration  of  the  fun’s  rays  reflected  from  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Even  in  the  moft  favourable  harbours,  the 
people  are  not  always  fure  of  a  fuccefsful  fifhery* 
The  fifth  cannot  abound  equally  in  all  parts:  it  is 
lometimes  found  to  the  north,  fometimes  to  the 
ftouth,  and  at  other  times  in  the  middle  of  the 
coaft,  according  as  it  is  driven  by  the  winds  or  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  caplain.  The  fifhermen,  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  fix  at  a  diftance  from  the  places  which  the 
fifh  frequent,  are  very  unfortunate,  for  their  ex- 
pences  are  all  thrown  away,  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
ftble  for  them  to  follow  the  fifh  with  all  their  ne- 
ceflary  apparatus. 

T#e  fifhery  ends  about  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  fun  has  not 
power  enough  to  dry  the  fifh ;  but  when  it  has 
been  fuccefsful,  the  managers  give  over  before  that 
time,  and  make  the  beft  of  their  way  either  to  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  or  to  the  Roman  catholic  ftates 
in  Europe,  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  the  firft  markets  which  might  be 
lgft  by  an  overstock.  .  •  - 
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In  1768,  France  fent  out  on  this  trade  114 
vefiels,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  15,590  tons 
burthens  the  prime  cofl  of  which,  together  with 
the  firft  expences  of  fetting  out,  was  5,661,000 
livres*.  The  united  crews,  half  of  which  were 
employed  in  taking  the  fifh,  and  the  other  half  in 
curing  it,  confifted  of  8,022  men.  Every  fifher- 
man  mull  have  taken  for  his  fhare  6000  cod,  and 
confequently,  the  produce  of  the  whole  muft  have 
been  24,066,000.  Experience  fhews  that  there 
are  125  cod  to  each  quintal.  Confequently 
24,066,000  muft  have  made  192,528  quintals. 
Each  quintal  upon  an  average,  fold  at  16  livres 
9  fols  and  6  deniers  *j',  -which  makes  for  the 
whole  fale  3,174,305  livres  8  folsj.  As  every 
hundred  quintal  of  cod  yields  one  barrel  of  oil, 
.192,528  quintals  muft  have  yielded  1925  barrels, 
which  at  120  livres  §  a  barrel,  makes  2315000  li¬ 
tres  ||.  Add  to  thefe,  the  profits  of  freight  made 
by  the  fhips  returning  home  from  the  pofts  where 
they  fold  their  cargoes,  which  are  eftimated  at 
*98,000  livres**,  and  the  total  profits  of  the 
ftfhery  will  not  be  found  to  have  amounted  to 

more  thanja3,6o3,305  livres  8  fols^t^ 

We  may  fpare  our  readers  a  detail  of  the  ex¬ 
pences  of  unloading,  which  are  troublefome  on 
account  of  their  minutenefs  as  well  as  their  infig- 
nificancy.  The  calculations  of  thefe  have  been 
made  with  the  greateft  care  and  attention,  and  the 
accounts  confirmed  by  very  intelligent  and  difin- 

*  247,668!.  .15  s.  t  About  14  s;  5  d. 
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terefted  men,  who  from  their  profeffions  muft 
have  been  the  proper  judges  of  this  matter.  They 
amount  in  the  whole  to  695,680  livres,  17  fols, 
6  deniers*,  fo  that  the  net  produce  of  the  filhery 
amounts  only  to  2,907,624  livres,  10  fols,  6  de- 

K  j  \ 

niersj-. 

From  thefe  profits,  the  affurance  money  muft 
be  deducted,  which  at  fix  per  cent,  upon  a  capital 
of  5,661,000  livres  J,  amounts  to  339,660  li¬ 
vres  §.  We  muft  alfo  reckon  the  intereft  of  the 
money,  making  at  five  per  cent.  283,050  livres||. 
Neither  muft  we  omit  the  wear  of  the  fhips,  the 
prime  coft  of  which  making  half  the  whole  ca¬ 
pital,  muft  be  fet  down  at  2,830,500  livres  ** : 
this  wear  therefore,  which  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
lefs  than  5  per  cent,  muft  amount  to  141,525  li- 
vresft*  Admitting  all  thele  circumftances,  which, 
indeed,  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  it  follows 
that  the  French  have  loft  upon  their  wandering 
ffhery  in  1768,  687,110  livres,  9  ibis,  6  de¬ 
niers  JJ,  and  confequently  12  livres,  2  fols,  9  de¬ 
niers  §§  per  cent,  of  their  capital. 

Such  Ioffes  which  unfortunately  have  been  but 
too  often  repeated,  will  wean  the  nation  more  and 
more  from  this  ruinous  branch  of  trade.  Indi¬ 
viduals  who  ftill  carry  it  on,  will  foon  give  it  up  ; 
and  it  is  even  probable,  that  in  imitation  of  the 
Englifh  they  would  have  done  fo  already,  if  like 
them  they  had  been  able  to  make  themfelves 
amends  by  the  ftationary  fifhery. 

*30,4361.  os.  9d.  f  127,2081. 1  is.  3d.  J.  4247,6681. 15s, 
§  14,8601.  2s.  6d.  ||  12,3831.  8s.  9d.  **  123,834!.  7s.  6d, 
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book  By  ftationarv  fifhery  we  are  to  underftand  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  who  have 
fettlements  on  thofe  coafts  of  America  where  the 
cod  is  raoft  plentiful.  It  is  infinitely  more  profit¬ 
able  than  the  wandering  fifhery,  becaufe  it  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  much  lefs  expence,  and  may  be  continued 
much  longer.  Thefe  advantages  the  French  en¬ 
joyed  as  long  as  they  remained  peaceable  pofleftbrs 
of  Acadia,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  part  of 
Newfoundland.  They  have  loft  them  one  after 

'  another  by  the  errors  of  government,  and  from 

the  wreck  of  thefe  riches,  have  only  preferved  a 
right  of  faking  and  drying  their  fifh  to  the  north 
of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  Bona  Viftato  Point 
Rich.  All  the  fixed  eftablifhments  left  them  by 
the  peace  of  1763,  are  reduced  to  the  i fland  of 
St.  Peters,  and  the  two  iflands  of  Miquelon,  where 
they  are  not  even  at  liberty  to  build  fortifications. 
There  are  800  inhabitants  in  St.  Peters,  not  more 
than  100  in  great  Miquelon,  and  only  one  family 
in  the  fmaller.  The  fifhery  which  is  extremely 
convenient  upon  the  two  firft,  is  entirely  impracti¬ 
cable  on  the  laft-mentioned  ifland,  which  howevei 
fupplies  them  both  with  wood,  and  particularly  St 
Peters,  which  has  none  of  its  own.  Nature  how¬ 
ever  has  made  amends  for  this  circumftance  at  St 
Peters,  by  an  excellent  harbour,  which  indeed  i: 
the  only  one  in  this  large  Archipelago.  In  1768 
24,39°  quintals  of  cod  were  taken,  but  this  quan 
tity  will  not  much  increafe,  becaufe  the  Englifl 
not  only  refufe  the  French  the  liberty  of  fifhingii 
the  narrow  channel,  which  feparates  theie  ifland 

from  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Newfoundland,  bu 
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have  even  feized  fome  of  the  floops  which  attempt-  B  K 

ed  it.  v — 

This  rigorous  treatment,  which  is  not  warranted 
by  treaty,  and  only  maintained  by  force,  is  the 
more  oppreffive,.  as  Great-Britain  extends  its  em¬ 
pire  over  all  the  coafts,  and  all  the  idands  frequent¬ 
ed  by  the  filh.  Her  principal  fettlement  is  at  New¬ 
foundland,  where  there  are  about  8000  Englilh, 
who  are  all  employed  in  the  fifhery.  No  more 
than  nine  or  ten  Ihips  a  year  are  fent  out  from  the 
mother-country  for  this  purpofej  and  there  are 
fome  few  more  which  engage  in  other  articles  of 
commerce;  but  the  greater  part  only  exchange  the 
productions  of  Europe  for  filh,  or  carry  off  the 
produce  of  the  indultry  of  the  inhabitants. 

Before  1755,  thefifheries  of  the  two  rival  na¬ 
tions  were  nearly  equal,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  France  confumed  more  at  home,  and  fold  lefs, 
in  proportion  to  her  population  and  her  religion ; 
but  fince  Ihe  has  loft  her  poffeflions  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  one  year  with  another,  the  two  filheries,  that 
is  the  ftationary  and  the  wandering  united,  have 
not  yielded  more  than  116,918  quintals  of  dry 
cod,  which  is  barely  fufficient  for  the  confumption 
of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  mother-country, 
and  of  courfe  admits  of  no  exportation  to  the  co¬ 
lonies. 

It  may  be  afterted  that  the  rival  nation,  on  the 
contrary,  has  increafed  its  fifhery  two -thirds  fince 
its  conquefts,  making  in  all  651,1 14  quintals,  the 
profits  of  which,  valuing  each  quintal  at  no  more 
than  14  livres*,  a  difference  owing  to  its  being 

*  1 2  s»  3  d . 
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cured  with  lefs  care  than  the  French  filh,  will 
amount  to  9,1 1 5,596  livres*.  One  fourth  of  this 
is  fufficient  for  the  conlumption  of  Great-Britain 
and  her  colonies ;  confequently  what  is  fold  in 
Soain,  Portugal,  and  all  the  fugar  iflands,  amounts 
toafum  of  6,836,697  livrest  returned  to  the  mo¬ 
ther-country,  eitner  in  ipecie  or  commodities. 
This  objeft  of  exportation  would  have  been  {till 
more  confiderable,  if,  after  the  conqueft  of  Cape- 
Breton  and  St.  John’s,  the  court  of  London  had 
not  been  I'o  inhuman  as  to  drive  out  the  French 
they  found  fettled  there ;  who  have  never  yet  been 
replaced,  and  probably  never  will.  The  fame  bad 
policy  has  alfo  been  followed  in  Nova-Scotia. 

Nova-Scotia,  by  which  at  prefent  is  under- 
ftood  all  the  coaft  of  300  leagues  in  length,  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  limits  of  New-England  and 
the  fouth  coaft  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  feemed 
at  firft  to  have  comprehended  only  the  great  trian¬ 
gular  peninfula,  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this. 
1'pace.  This  peninfula,  which  the  French  called 
Acadia,  is  extremely  well  fituated  for  the  fhips 
which  come  from  the  Caribbee  iflands  to  water 
at.  It  has  a  number  of  excellent  ports,  which 
{hips  may  enter  and  go  out  of  with  all  winds. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cod  upon  this  coaft, 
and  {fill  more  upon  fmall  banks  at  the  diftance  of 
a  few  leagues.  The  foil,  which  is  very  gravelly, 
is  extremely  convenient  for  drying  it;  it  abounds 
likewife  with  good  wood,  and  land  fit  for  feveral 
forts  of  cultivation,  and  is  extremely  well-fituated 
for  the  fur  trade  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 

*  ,08,807  1.  6s.  6d.  f  299,105k  95.  iod.  1. 
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Though  this  climate  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  s  °  r° 
winters  are  long  and  levere*  and  followed  by  fud-  ^ — v — ' 
den  and  exceiiive  heats,  to  which  generally  fucceed 
very  thick  fogs,  that  laft  a  long  time.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftanqes  make  this  rather  a  difagreeable  coun¬ 
try,  though  it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  unwholefome 
one. 

It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  fettled  in  Aca¬ 
dia,  four  years. before  they  had  built  the  fmalleft 
hut  in  Canada.  Inftead  of  fixing  towards  the  eafb 
of  the  peninfula,  where  they  would  have  had  larger 
Teas,  an  eafy  navigation,  and  plenty  of  cod,  they 
chofe  a  fm all  bay,  afterwards  called  French  bay, 
which  had  none  of  thefe  advantages.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the  beauty  of  Port 
Royal,  where  a  thoufand  fhips  may  ride  in  fafety 
from  every  wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bot¬ 
tom,  and  at  all  times  four  or  five  fathom  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  eighteen  at  the  entrance.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  founders  of  this  colony  were  led  to 
chufe  this  fituation,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  abounding  in  furs,  of  which  the  exclufive 
trade  had  been  granted  to  them.  This  conje&ure 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  circumftance:  that 
both  the  fir  ft  monopolizers,  and  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  them,  took  the  utmoft  pains  to  divert  the 
attention  of  their  countrymen,  whom  an  unfettled 
difpofition  or  necefiity  brought  into  thefe  regions, 
from  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  fifhing,  and  every  kind  of  culture ;  chufing 
rather  to  engage  the  induftry  of  thefe  adventurers 
in  hunting  or  in  trading  with  the  favages. 
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The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  a  falfe  fyftem  of  a'd- 
miniftration,  at  length  difcoyered  the  fatal  effects 
of  exclufive  charters.  It  would  be  inconfiftent 
with  truth  and  dignity  of  hiftory  to  fay  that  this 
happened  in  France,  from  any  attention  to  the 
common  rights  of  the  nation,  at  a  time  when  thefe 
rights  were  moft  openly  violated.  Thefe  facred 
rights,  which  only  can  feeure  the  fafety  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  while  they  give  a  fan£tion  to  the  power  of 
kings,  was  never  known  in  France.  But  in  the 
moft  abfolute  governments,  a  fpirit  of  ambition 
fometimes  effe£ls  what  in  equitable  and  model  ate 
ones  is  done  from  principles  of  juflice.  The 
m  millers  of  Lewis  XIV.  who.wifhed,  by  mak^* 
ing  their  mailer  refpeftable,  to  reflect  fome  ho¬ 
nour  on  themfelves,  perceived  that  they  ihould 
not  fucceed  without  the  iupport  of  riches  ;  and 
that  a  people  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  any 
mines,  cannot  acquire  wealth  but  by  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Both  thefe  refources  had  been 
hitherto  precluded  in  the  colonies  by  the  univerfal 
yeflraints  that  are  always  impofed,  when  the  go¬ 
vernment  interferes  improperly  in  every  minute 
concern.  Thefe  impediments  were  at  lafb  remov¬ 
ed;  but  Acadia  either  knew  not  how,  or  was  not 
able  to  make  ufe  of  this  liberty. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  when  the 
fettlement  which  has  fince  become  fo  famous  under 
the  name  of  New-England,  was  firil  eftablifhed  in 
Its  neighbourhood.  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the 
plantations  in  this  New  colony  did  not  much  attract 
the  notice  of  the  French.  This  kind  of  profpe- 
tity  did  not  excite  any  jealoufy  between  the  two  na- 
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lions.  But  when  they  began  to  fufped  that  there  2  °yUK 

N as  likely  to  be  a  competition  for  the  beaver  trade  v - v — t 

md  furs,  they  endeavoured  to  fecure  to  themfelves 
:he  foie. property  of  it,  and  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  fucceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found 
:he  peninfula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  continent,  peopled  with  lmall  lavage  na¬ 
tions,  who  went  under  the  general  name  of  Abe- 
nakies.  Though  equally  fond  of  war  as  other 
favage  nations,  they  were  more  fociable  in  their 
manners.  The  miflionaries  ealiiy  infinuatmg  ihem- 
felves  among  them,  had  io  far  inculcated  their 
tenets,  as  to  make  enthufiafts  of  them.  At  the 
fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they 
infpired  them  with  that  hatred,  which  they  them¬ 
felves  entertained  for  the  Englifh  name.  This  fun¬ 
damental  article  of  their  new  worfhip,  being  that 
which  made  the  ftrongeft  impreftion  on  their  fenfes, 
and  the  only  one  that  favoured  their  paffion  for 
war  j  they  adopted  it  with  all  the  rage  that  was  na¬ 
tural  to  them.  They  not  only  refufed  to  make 
any  kind  of  exchange  with  the  Englilh,  but  alfo 
frequently  attacked  and  plundered  their  fettle- 
ments.  Their  attacks  became  more  frequent, 
more  obftinate  and  more  regular,  after  they  had 
chofen  St.  Cafteins,  formerly  captain  of  the  re¬ 
giment  of  Carignan  for  their  commander  3  who 
was  fettled  among  them,  had  married  one  of  their 
women,  and  conformed  in  every  relpect  to  their 

mode  of  life. 

When  the  Englilh  faw  that  all  efforts  either  to 

reconcile  the  favages,  or  to  deftroy  them  in  their 
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k  forefts  were  ineffectual,  they  fell  upon  Acadia, 

T  which  they  looked  upon  with  reafon  as  the  only 
caufe  of  all  thefe  calamities.  Whenever  the  lead 
hoftility  took  place  between  the  two  mother-coun¬ 
tries,  the  peninfula  was  attacked.  Unable  to  pro¬ 
cure  any  affiftance  from  Canada,  on  account  of  its 
diffance,  and  having  but  a  feeble  defence  in  Port- 
Royal,  which  was  only  furrounded  by  a  few  pal- 
lifades,  it  was  conftantly  taken.  It  undoubtedly 
afforded  fome  fatisfa&ion  to  the  New-Englanders, 
to  ravage  this  colony  and  to  retard  its  piogieisj 
but  ftill  this  was  not  fufficient  to  remove  the  fuf- 
picions  excited  by  a  nation  always  more  formidable 
by  what  file  is  able  to  do,  than  by  what  (he  really 
does.  Obliged  as  they  were,  however  unwillingly, 
to  reflore  their  conqueft  at  each  treaty  of  peace, 
they  waited  with  impatience  till  Great-Britain 
fhould  acquire  fuch  a  fuperiority  as  would  enable 
her  to  difpenfe  with  this  reftitution.  The  end  of 
the  war  on  account  of  the  Spanifh  lucceffion 
brought  on  the  decifive  moment;  and  the  court 
of  Verfailles  was  for  ever  deprived  of  a  poileffion 
of  which  it  had  never  known  the  importance. 

The  ardour  which  the  Englifh  had  Pnewn  tor  the 
poffeffion  of  this  territory  did  not  manifeft  itfelf 
afterwards  in  the  care  they  took  to  maintain  or  to 
improve  it.  Having  built  a  very  flight  fortifica¬ 
tion  at  Port-Royal,  which  they  called  Annapolis, 
in  honour  of  queen  Anne,  they  contented  them- 
feives  with  putting  a  very  final!  garrifon  in  it.  The 
indifference  ffiewn  by  the  government  was  adopted 
by  the  nation,  a  circumftance  not  ufual  in  a  free 


country 
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milies  went  over  to  Acadia,  which  {till  remained  ®  °  K 
inhabited  by  the  firft  colonifts;  who  were  only  per-  v — ^ — * 
fuaded  to  ftay  upon  a  promife  made  them  of  never 
being  compelled  to  bear  arms  againft  their  ancient 
country.  Such  was  the  attachment  which  the 
French  then  had  for  the  honour  of  their  country. 

Cherifhed  by  the  government, -refpe&ed  by  foreign 
nations,  and  attached  to  their  king  by  a  feries  of 
profperities  which  had  rendered  their  name  illuftri- 
ous  and  aggrandized  their  power,  they  pofTefTed 
that  patriotic  fpirit  which  is  the  effedt  of  fuccefs. 

They  efteemed  it  an  honour  to  bear  the  name  of 
Frenchmen,  and  could  not  think  of  foregoing  the 
title.  The  Acadians,  therefore,  who,  in  fubmit- 
tins  to  a  new  voice,  had  fworn  never  to  bear  arms 
againft  their  former  ftandards,  were  called  the 
French  neutrals. 

T here  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  them 
fettled  in  the  capital,  the  reft  were  difperfed  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  No  magiftrate  was  ever 
appointed  to  rule  over  them;  and  they  were  never 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  England.  No  rents 
or  taxes  of  any  kind  were  ever  exaded  from  them. 

Their  new  fovereign  feemed  to  have  forgotten 
them;  and  they  were  equally  ftrangers  to  him. 

Hunting  and  fifhing,  which  had  formerly  been  Manners 
the  delight  of  the  colony,  and  might  ftill  have 
fupplied  it  with  fubfiftence,  had  no  further  at-  who  re- 
tradion  for  a  fimpie  and  quiet  people,  and  gave  rubjedt  to 
way  to  agriculture.  It  had  been  begun  in  the  government 
marfhes  and  the  low  lands,  by  repelling  the  fea,  3sf‘o^va 
and  rivers  which  covered  thefe  plains,  with  dikes. 

Thele  grounds  yielded  fifty  times  as  much  as  be¬ 
fore* 
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book  fore,  and  afterwards  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as 
,  xvlL  .  much  at  lead.  Wheat  and  oats  fucceeded  beft  in 
them,  but  they  likewife  produced  rye,  barley,  and 
maize.  There  were  alfo  potatoes  in  great  plenty, 
the  ufe  of  which  was  become  common. 

At  the  fame  time  the  immenfe  meadows  were 
covered  with  numerous  flocks.  Sixty  thoufand 
head  of  horned  cattle  were  computed  there;  and 
mold  of  the  families  had  feveral  horfes,  though  the 
tillage  was  carried  on  by  oxen.  The  habitations, 
built  entirely  with  wood,  were  extremely  con¬ 
venient,  and  furnifhed  as  neatly  as  a  fubftantial 
farmer's  houfe  in  Europe.  The  people  bred  a 
great  deal  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  which  made  a 
variety  in  their  food,  which  was  in  general  whole- 
fome  and  plentiful.  Their  common  drink  was 
beer  and  cyder,  to  which  they  fometimes  added  ' 
rum.  Their  ufual  clothing  was  in  general  the 
produce  of  their  own  flax,  or  the  fleeces  of  their 
own  fheep.  With  thefe  they  made  common  li¬ 
nens  and  coarle  cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  any 
inclination  for  articles  of  greater  luxury,  they 


procured  them  from  Annapolis  or  Louifbourg,  and 
gave  in  exchange,  corn,  cattle,  or  furs. 


The  neutral  French  had  no  other  articles  to  dif- 
pofe  of  among  their  neighbours,  and  made  ftill 
fewer  exchanges  among  themfelves,  becaule  each 
feparate  family  was  able,  and  had  been  ufed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  wants.  They,  therefore,  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  paper  currency,  which  was  fo  common 
throughout  the  reft  of  North- America.  Even  the 
fmall  quantity  of  fpecie,  which  had  ftolen  into  the 
colony,  did  not  promote  that  circulation,  which  is 
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the  ereateft  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  it. 

Their 
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Their  manners  were  of  courfe  extremely  fi tri¬ 
ple.  There  never  was  a  caufe  either  civil  or  cri¬ 
minal  of  importance  enough  to  be  carried  before  the 
court  of  judicature  eftablifhed  at  Annapolis.  What¬ 
ever  little  differences  arofe  from  time  to  ti me  among 
them,  were  amicably  adjufted  by  their  elders.  All 
their  public  aXs  were  drawn  by  their  paftors,  who 
had  likewife  the  keeping  of  their  wills,  for  which 
and  their  religious  fervices  the  inhabitants  paid  a 
twenty-feventh  part  of  their  harvefls. 

These  were  plentiful  enough  to  fupply  more 
than  a  fufficiency  to  fulfil  every  aX  of  liberality. 
Real  mifery  was  entirely  unknown,  and  benevo¬ 
lence  prevented  the  demands  of  poverty.  Every 
misfortune  was  relieved,  as  it  were,  before  it  could 
be  felt;  and  good  was  univerfally  difpenfed  with^ 
out  oftentation  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  and  with¬ 
out  humiliating  the  perfon  who  received.  Thefe 
people  were  in  fhort  a  fociety  of  brethren,  every 
individual  of  which  was  equally  ready  to  give  and 
to  receive  what  he  thought  the  common  right  of 
mankind. 

'  #  I 

So  perfect  a  harmony  naturally  prevented  all 
thofe  connexions  of  gallantry  which  are  fo  often 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  families.  There  never  was 
an  inftance  in  this  fociety  of  an  unlawful  com¬ 
merce  between  the  two  {exes.  This  evil  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  early  marriages;  for  no  one  palfed  his 
youth  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  As  foon  as  a  young 
man  came  to  the  proper  age,  the  Community 
built  him  a  houfe,  broke  up  the  lands  about  it, 
fowed  them,  and  fupplied  him  with  all  the  ne- 
cefTarjes  of  life^  for  a  twelvemonth.  Here  he  re¬ 
ceived 
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B.  o  o  k  ceived  the  partner  whom  he  had  chofen,  and  who 
XViI’  brought  him  her  portion  in  flocks.  This  new  fa¬ 
mily  grew  and  profpered  like  the  others.  In 
1749  they  altogether  amounted  to  eighteen  thou- 
fand  fouls. 

At  this  period  Great  Britain  perceived  of  what 
confequence  the  poffeffion  of  Acadia  might  be  to 
her  commerce.  The  peace  which  neceffarily  left 
a  great  number  of  men  without  employment,  fur- 
niflied  an  opportunity,  by  the  difbanding  of  the 
troops,  for  peopling  and  cultivating  a  vaft  and 
fertile  territory.  The  Britifh  miniftry  offered  par¬ 
ticular  advantages  to  all  perfons  who  chofe  to  go 
over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every  foldier,  failor, 
and  workman  was  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  for 
himfelf,  and  ten  for  every  perlbn  he  carried  over 
in  his  family.  All  non-commiflioned  officers  were 
allowed  eighty  for  themfelves,  and  1 5  for  their 
wives  and  childrens  enfigns  200s  lieutenants 
300 j  captains  460s  and  all  officers  of  a  higher 
rank  600  j  together  with  thirty  for  each  of  their 
dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for  the 
firft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre, 
twro  fols,  fix  deniers*,  for  fifty  acrevs.  Befides 
this,  the  government  engaged  to  advance  or  re- 
imburfe  the  expences  of  paflfage,  to  build  houfes, 
to  furnilh  all  the  neceffary  inftruments  for  fifhery 
or  agriculture,  and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fub- 
fiftence  for  the  firft  year.  Thefe  encouragements 
determined  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  perfons  in  the  month  of  May  1749  to  go  to 
America,  rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  ftarving  in 
Europe. 


It 


*  About  one  ftiilling. 
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It  was  intended  that  thefe  new  inhabitants  B 
fhould  form  a  fettlement  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Aca-  v. 
dia,  in  a  place  which  the  favages  formerly  called 
Chebudto,  and  the  Englifh  Halifax.  This  fitua- 
tion  was  preferred  to  feveral  others  where  the  foil 
was  better,  for  the  fake  of  eflablifhing  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  an  excellent  cod  fifhery,  and  fortifying 
one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  America.  But 


as  it  was  the  part  of  the  country  moft  favourable 
for  the  chace,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  difpute 
it  with  the  Micmac  Indians,  by  whom  it  was  moft 
frequented.  Thefe  favages  defended  with  obfti- 
nacy  a  territory  they  held  from  nature;  and  it  was 
not  without  very  great  Ioffes  that  the  Englifh 
drove  them  out  from  their  poffeffions. 

This  war  was  not  entirely  finifhed,  when  fome 
diflurbances  began  to  break  out  among  the  neu-' 
tral  French.  Thefe  people,  whofe  manners  were 
fo  fimple  and  who  enjoyed  fuch  liberty,  had  al¬ 
ready  perceived  that  their  independence  muff  ne- 
cefTkrily  fuffer  fome  encroachments  from  anypower 
that  lhould  turn  its  views  to  the  countries  they  in¬ 
habited.  To  this  apprehenhon  was  added,  that  of 
feeing  their  religion  in  danger.  Their  priefts, 
either  heated  by  their  own  enthufiafm,  or  fecretly 
infligated  by  the  governors  of  Canada,  made  them 
believe  all  they  chofe  to  fay  againft  the  Englifh, 
whom  they  called  heretics.  This  word,  which 
has  fo  powerful  an  influence  on  deluded  minds, 
determined  this  happy  American  colony  to  quit 
their  habitations  and  remove  to  New  France, 
where  lands  were  offered  them.  This  refolution 
many  of  them  executed  immediately,  without 
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confiderin.2 
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confidering  the  confequences  of  it ;  the  reft  were 
preparing  to  follow  as  foon  as  they  had  provided 
for  their  fafety.  The  Englilh  government*  either 
from  policy  or  caprice,  determined  to  prevent 
them  by  an  a£t  of  treachery*  always  bafe  and  cruel 
in  thofe  whole  power  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  purfuing  milder  methods.  Under  a  pretence 
of  exa&ing  a  renewal  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  Englilb  fub- 
je£ts*  they  called  together  all  the  remaining  in¬ 
habitants,  and  put  them  on  board  of  Ihip.  They 
were  conveyed  to  the  other  Englifh  colonies* 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  and 

vexation  rather  than  want. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  national  jealoufies,  and 
of  the  rapacioufnefs  of  government,  to  which 
men  as  well  as  their  property  become  a  prey. 
*What  our  enemies  lofe  is  reckoned  an  advantage, 
what  they  gain  is  looked  upon  as  a  lofs.  When 
a  town  cannot  be  taken,  it  is  ftarved ;  when  it 
cannot  be  kept,  it  is  burnt  to  allies,  or  its 
foundations  rafed.  A  fhip  or  a  fortified  town  is 
blown  up,  rather  than  the  failors*  or  the  garrifon 
will  furrender.  A  defpotic  government  feparates 
its  enemies  from  its  Haves  by  immenfe  deferts,  to 
prevent  the  irruptions  of  the  one,  and  the  emigra¬ 
tions  of  the  other.  Thus  it  is  that  Spain  has  ra¬ 
ther  chofen  to  make  a  wildernefs  of  her  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  grave  of  America*  than  to  divide  its 
riches  with  any  other  of  the  European  nations* 
The  Dutch  have  been  guilty  of  every  public  and 
private  crime  to  deprive  other  commercial  nations 

of  the  fpice  trade.  They  have  frequently  thrown 

whole 
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whole  cargoes  into  the  fea,  rather  than  they  would 
fell  them  at  a  low  price.  France  rather  chofe  to 
give  up  Louifiana  to  the  Spaniards,  than  to  let  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh ;  and  England 
deftroyed  the  neutral  French  inhabitants  of  Aca¬ 
dia  to  prevent  their  returning  to  France.  Can  we 
afiert  after  this,  that  policy  and  fociety  were  infbi- 
tuted  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind?  Yes:  they 
were  inftituted  to  fcreen  the  wicked,  and  to  fecure 

\  4 

rhe  powerful.  x 

Since  the  emigration  of  a  people  who  owed 

their  happinefs  to  their  virtuous  obfcurity.  Nova 

Scotia  has  been  but  thinlv  inhabited.  The  fame 

¥ 

rage  which  depopulated  the  country,  feems  to 
have  blafted  it.  At  leaf!  the  punifhment  of  the 
injuftice  falls  upon  the  authors  of  it ;  for  there  is 
not  a  fingle  inhabitant  to  be  feen  upon  all  that 
length  of  coaft  between  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  peninfula ;  neither  is  it  probable,  from 
the  number  of  rocks,  fands  and  moraftes  which 
cover  it  at  prefent,  that  it  ever  will  be  peopled. 
The  cod,  indeed,  which  abounds  in  fome  of  its 
bays,  invites  every  year  a  fmall  number  of  fifher- 
men  during  the  feafon. 

There  are  only  three  fettlements  in  the  reft  of 
the  province.  Annapolis,  the  mo  ft  ancient  of 
them,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  long  bay,  waits 
for  frelh  inhabitants  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
unhappy  Frenchmen  who  were  driven  from  it ; 
and  it  feems  to  promife  them  rich  returns  from 
the  fertility  of  its  foil. 

Lunenburg h,  the  fecond  fettlement,  was 
founded  a  few  years  ago  by  800  Germans  from 
2  Halifax, 
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Halifax.  At'  fir  ft,  it  did  not  promife  fuch  fuc- 
cefs;  but  is  confiderably  improved  by  the  unre¬ 
mitted  induftry  of  that  warlike  and  wife  people, 
who  contented  with  defending  their  own  territory, 
feldom  go  out  of  it,  but  to  cultivate  others  which 
they  are  not  ambitious  of  conquering.  They 
have  fertilized  all  the  countries  under  the  Englifh 
dominion,  wherever  chance  has  conduced  them. 

Halifax  will  always  continue  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  place  in  the  province 5  an  advantage  it  owes 
to  the  encouragements  lavifhed.  upon  it  by  thq 
mother- country.  Their  expences  for  this  fettle- 
men  t,  from  its  firft  foundation  to  the  year  1769, 
amounted  to  more  than  90,000  livres'  pcv  an¬ 
num.  Such  favours  were  not  ill-beftowed  upon 
a  city,  which  from  its  fituation  is  the  natural 
rendezvous  of  both  the  land  and  fea  forces 
Great-Britain  fometimes  thinks  herfelf  obliged  to 
maintain  in  America,  as  well  for  the  defence  of 
her  fLfheries,  and  the  protection  of.  her  fugar 
iflands,  as  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  her  con¬ 
nections  with  her  northern  colonies.  .Halifax,  in- 
‘  deed,  derives  more  of  its  fplendour  from  the  mo¬ 
tion  and  activity  which  is  conftantly  kept  up  in  its 
ports,  than  either  from  its  agriculture  which  is 
trifling,  or  from  its  fifheries  which  have  not  been 
confiderably  improved,  though  they  confift  of 
cod,  mackarel,  and  the  leal.  It  is  not  even  in 
the  ftate  it  fliould  be  as  a  fortified  town.  From 
the  malverfations  of  perfons  in  office,  who,  inftead 
of  the  fortifications  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the 
mother-country,  have  only  eredted  a  few  batteries 
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without  any  ditch  round  the  city*  it  is  not  likely 
to  make  the  lead:  refinance  to  any  enemy  that  at¬ 
tacks  it.  In  1757,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
of  Halifax  rated  the  value  of  their  houfes,  cattle, 
and  merchandife  at  about  6, 750,000  livres*. 
This  fum*  which  makes  about  two-thirds  of  the 
tidies  of  the  whole  province,  has  not  increafed 
above  one-fourth  fince  that  timet 

But  will  the  province  continue  in  this  weak 
ftate  for  any  length  of  time?  Is  it  not  with  a  view 
of  preventing  this,  that  in  1763  the  Britifh  go¬ 
vernment  conftituted  a  court  of  admiralty  for  all 
North  America,  and  fixed  it  at  Halifax  ?  Before 
:his  period,  the  juftices  of  peace  were  the  judges 
i>f  all  violations  of  the  ad  of  navigation ;  but  the 
partiality  thefe  magiftrates  ufed  to  fhew  in  theif 
iecifions  for  the  colony  where  they  were  born, 
ind  by  which  they  had  been  chofen,  rendered 
■heir  miniftry  ufelefs,  and  even  prejudicial  to  the 
nother-country.  It  was  prefumed,  that  men  of 
inderftanding  fent  from  Europe,  and  properly 
upported,  would  be  treated  with  greater  refped, 
md  keep  the  people  more  in  awe.  The  event  has 
uftified  this  policy.  Since  that  regulation,  the 
ommercial  laws  have  been  better  obfervedj  but 
till  great  inconveniencies  have  been  occafioned  by 
he  diftance  of  many  provinces  from  the  feat  of 
his  new  tribunal.  It  is  probable  that,  to  remedy 
hefe,  adm migration  will  be  forced  to  multiply  the 
umber  of  the  courts,  and  difperfe  them  in  places 
onvenient  for  the  people  to  have  accefs  to  them, 
fova  Scotia  will  then  lofe  the  precarious  advan- 
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taCTe  it  gains  from  determining  all  caufes  relative 
txTthe  navy;  but  it  will,  probably,  find  out  other 
natural  fources  of  wealth  within  ltlelf.  It  has 
fome,  indeed,  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  flax  it  produces,  of  which  the  three 
kingdoms  are  fo  much  in  want,  muft  haften  the 
progrefs  of  its  improvement.  Nova-Scotia muft 
not,  however,  expect  ever  to  vie  with  New- 

En  Or  land,  ,  ,  ... 

New-England,  like  the  mother- country,  has 

finalized  itfelf  by  many  a£ts  of  violence;  and  has 
been  actuated  by  the  fame  turbulent  fpint.  It 
took  its  rife  in  troublefome  times,  and  its  infant 
ftate  was  difturbed  with  many  dreadful  commo¬ 
tions  It  was  difcovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century,  and  called  North- Virginia,  but  no 
Europeans  fettled  there  till  the  year  1608.  The 
firft  colony,  which  was  weak  and  ill-directed,  did 
not  fucceed,  and  for  fome  time  after,  there  wen 
only  a  few  adventurers  who  came  over  at  times  11 
the  fummer,  built  themfelves  temporary  huts  fo 
the  fake  of  trading  with  the  favages,  and  lit 
them,  difappeared  again  for  the  reft  of  the  year 
Fanaticifm,  which  had  depopulated  America  to  th 
fouth,  was  deftined  to  repeople  it  in  the  nortf 
Some  Englifh  prefbyterians,  who  had  been  drive 
from  their  own  country,  and  had  taken  refuge  1 
Holland,  that  univerfal  afylum  of  liberty,  re  o  ve 
to  found  a  church  for  their  feft  in  the  new  hem 
fphere.  They,  therefore,  purchafed  in  1621  t! 
charter  of  the  Englifh  North-Virginia  company 
for  they  were  not  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  o  p 
verty,  as  to  be  obliged  to  wait  till  profpenty  b 
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tame  the  reward  of  their  virtues.  Forty-one  fa-  B  K 
milies,  making  in  all  1 20  perfons,  fet  out  under  v— 9 

the  guidance  of  enthufiafm,  which,  whether 
founded  upon  error  or  truth,  is  always  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  actions.  They  landed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  very  hard  winter,  and  found  a  country 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  which  offered  a  very 
melancholy  profped  to  men  already  exhaufled 
with  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.  Near  one  half 
perifhed  either  by  cold,  the  fcurvy,  or  diflrefs  ; 

:he  red:  were  kept  alive,  for  fome  time,  by  a  fpi- 
*it  of  enthufiafm,  and  the.fleadinefs  of  charader 
hey  had  acquired  under  the  perfecution  of  epif- 
:opal  tyranny.  But  their  courage  was  beginning 
o  fail,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  fixty 
avage  warriors,  who  came  to  them  in  the  fpring, 
leaded  by  their  chief.  Freedom  feemed  to  exult 
hat  fhe  had  thus  brought  together  from  the  ex- 
remities  of  the  world  two  fuch  different  people; 

^ho  immediately  entered  into  a  reciprocal  alliance 
f  friendfhip  and  protection.  The  old  tenants 
ffigned  for  ever  to  the  new  ones  all  the  lands  in 
he  neighbourhood  of  the  fettlement  they  had 
Drmed  under  the  name  of  New-Plymouth;  and 
ne  of  the  favages,  who  underflood  a  little  Eng- 
fh,  flayed  to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the 
laize,  and  inflrud  them  in  the  manner  of  hiking 
pon  their  coafl. 

This  kindnefs  enabled  the  colony  to  wait  for 
le  companions  they  expeded  from  Europe,  with 
:eds,  with  domeflic  animals,  and  with  every  af¬ 
fiance  they  wanted.  At  firfl  thefe  fuccours  ar- 
ved  but  flowly,  but  the  perfecution  of  the  puri- 
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tans  in  England  increafed,  as  ufual,  the  number 
of  profelytes  to  fuch  a  degree  in  America,  that  in 
1630,  they  were  obliged  to  form  different  fettle- 
ments,  of  which  Bofton  foon  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  Thefe  firftfettlers  were  not  merely  eccle- 
fiaftics,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  prefer¬ 
ment  on  account  of  their  opinions,  nor  thofe  fec- 
taries  influenced  by  new  opinions,  that  are  fo  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  common  people*  There  were 
among  them  feveral  perfbns  ot  high  rank,  who 
having  embraced  puritanifm  either  from  motives 
of  caprice,  ambition,  or  even  of  conference,  hid 
taken  the  precaution  to  fecure  tnemfelves  an  afy- 
lum  in  thefe  diftant  regions.  They  had  caufed 
houfes  to  be  built,  and  lands  to  be  cleared,  with 
a  view  of  retiring  there,  if  their  endeavours  in  the 
caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  fhould  prove 
abortive.  The  fame  fanatical  fpirit  that  had  intro¬ 
duced  anarchy  into  the  mother-country,  kept  th( 
colony  in  a  ftate  of  fubordination,  or  rather  a  fev* 
rity  of  manners,  had  the  lame  effedl  as  laws  in  ; 

favage  climate* 

The  inhabitants  of  New-England  lived  pea 
ceably  for  a  long  time  without  any  regular  form  c 
policy.  Not  that  their  charter  had  not  authorize 
them  to  eftablifh  any  mode  of  government  the 
mio-ht  chufe,  but  thefe  enthufiafts  were  not  agree 
among  themfelves  upon  the  plan  of  their  republic 
and  government  did  not  pay  fufficient  attention  ! 
them  to  urge  them  to  fecure  their  own  tranqui 
lity.  At  length  they  grew  fenfible  of  the  necefin 
of  a  regular  legidation,  and  this  great  work  whic 
virtue  and  genius  united  have  never  attempted  b 
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with  diffidence,  was  boldly  undertaken  by  blind  B  k 

fanaticifm.  It  bore  the  ftamp  of  the  rude  preju-  - 

dices  on  which  it  had  been  formed. 

There  was  in  this  new  code  a  fingular  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  of  wifdom  and  folly.  No  man 
was  allowed  to  have  any  (hare  in  the  government, 
except  he  were  a  member  of  the  eftabliffied 
ffiurch.  Witchcraft,  perjury,  blafphemy,  and 
idultery  were  made  capital  offences;  and  children 
were  alfo  puniffied  with  death,  either  for  curfmg 
3r  ft r iking  their  parents.  Marriages,  however, 
were  to  be  folemnized  by  the  magiftrate.  The 
price  of  corn  was  fixed  at  3  livres,  7  fols,  6  de¬ 
fers*  per  bufhel.  The  favageswho  neglected  to 
:ultivate  their  lands  were  to  be  deprived  of  them; 
and  Europeans  were  forbidden,  under  a  heavy  pe¬ 
nalty,  to  fell  them  any  ftrong  liquors  or  warlike 
fores.  All  thofe  who  were  detected  either  in  ly- 
ng,  drunkennefs,  or  dancing,  were  ordered  to  be 
bublicly  whipped.  But  at  the  fame  time  that 
imufements  were  forbidden  equally  with  vices  and 
:rimes,  one  might  be  allowed  to  fwear  by  paying 
1  penalty  of  one  livre,  twolpis,  fixdeniersf,  and 
:o  break  the  fabbath  for  67  livres,  10  fols  J.  Ano- 
:her  indulgence  allowed,  was,  to  atone  by  a  fine  for 
\  tiegled  of  prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  raffi  oath. 

But  it  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  that  the  worffiip  of 
images  was  forbidden  to  the  puritans  on  pain  of 
death,  which  was  alfo  inffi&edon  Roman  catholic 
priefts,  who  ffiould  return  to  the  colony  after  they 
bad  been  baniffied;  and  on  quakers  who  ffiould 
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appear  again  after  having  been  whipped,  branded 
and  expelled.  Such  was  the  abhorrence  for  thefe 
fe diaries,  who  had  themfelves  an  ayerfion  for  every 
kind  of  cruelty,  that  whoever  either  brought  one 
of  them  into  the  country,  or  harboured  him  but 
for  one  hour,  was  liable  to  pay  a  confiderable 


fine. 


ic  I 

Those  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony, 
who,  lefs  viole'nt  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to 
deny  the  coercive  power  of  the  magiftrate  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  were  perfecuted  with  ftill  greater 
rigour.  This  was  confidered  as  blafphemy  by 
thofe  very  divines  who  had  ratnef  cholen  to  quit 
their  country  than  to  fhew  any  deference  to  epif- 
copal  authority.  By  that  natural  propenfity  of  the 
human  heart  which  leads  men  from  the  love  of 
indeoendence  to  that  of  tyranny,  they  had  changed 
their  opinions  as  they  changed  the  climate ;  and 
only  feemed  to  arrogate  freedom  of  thought  to 
themfelves,  in  order  to  deny  it  to  others.  This 
fyftem  was  fupported  by  the  fervices  of  the  law, 
which  attempted  to  put  a  flop  to  every  difference 
in  opinion,  by  inflifting  capital  punifhment  on  all 
who  diffented.  Thofe  who  were  either  convicted, 
or  even  fufpe&ed  of  entertaining  fentiments  of  to¬ 
leration,  were  expofed  to  fuch  cruel  oppreffions, 
that  they  were  forced  to  By  from  their  Bid  afylum, 
and  feek  refuge  in  another.  They  found  one  on 
the  fame  continent,  and  as  New-England  had  been 
firrt  founded  by  perfection,  its  limits  were  ex- 
tended  by  it. 


This  intemperate  religious  zeal  extended  itfelf 
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public  declaration,  tranfcribed  from  the  regifters 
of  the  colony. 

“  It  is  a  circumftanceuniverfally  acknowledged, 
fC  that  the  cuftom  of  wearing  long  hair,  after  the 
cc  manner  of  immoral  perfons  and  of  the  favage 
“  Indians,  can  only  have  been  introduced  into 
“’England,  but  in  facrilegious  contempt  of  the 
“  exprefs  command  of  God,  who  declares  that  it 
cc  is  a  fhameful  practice  for  any  man  who  has 
“  the  leaf!  care  for  his  foul  to  wear  long  hair. 
<c  As  this  abomination  excites  the  indignation  of 
cc  all  pious  perfons;  we,  the  magiftrates,  in  our 
“  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  do  exprefsly 
<c  and  authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn  the 
“  impious  cuftom  of  letting  the  hair  grow;  a 
“  cuftom  which  we  look  upon  to  be  very  indecent 
“  and  djftioneft,  which  horribly  difguifes  men,  and 
“  is  offenfive  to  modeft  and  fober  perfons,  in  as 
cf  much  as  it  corrupts  good  manners.  V^e,  there- 
“  fore,  being juftly  incenfed  againft  this  fcandalous 
“  cuftom,  do  defire,  advife,  and  earneftly  requeft 
“  all  the  elders  of  our  continent,  zealoufly  to  fhew 
“  their  averfion'  from  this  odious  practice,  to  ex-? 
^  ert  all  their  power  to  put  a  ftop  to  it,  and  ef- 
“  pecially  to  take  care  that  the  members  of  their 
u  churches, be  not  infected  with  it;  in  order  that 
cc  thofe  perfons,  who,  notwithftanding  thefe  ri* 
t(  gorous  prohibitions,  and  the  means  of  correc- 
cc  tion,  that  fhall  be  ufed  on  this  account,  fhall  ftill 
Cf  perfift  in  this  cuftom,  fhall  have  both  God  and 
<c  man  at  the  fame  time  againft  them/* 
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This  feverity,  which  a  man  exercifes  a  gain  ft? 
himfelf,  oryigainft  his  fellow-creatures,  and  which 
makes  him  firft  the  victim,  then  the  oppreffor,  foon 
exerted  itfelf  againft  the  Quakers.  They  were 
whipped,  baniihed,  and  imprifoned.  The  proud 
fimplicity  of  thefe  new  enthufiafts,  who  in  the 
irsidfl:  of  tortures  and  ignominy  praifed  God,  and 
called  for  bleffings  upon  men,  infpired  a  reverence 
for  their  perfons  and  opinions,  and  gained  them 
a  number  of  profelytes.  This  circumftance  ex- 
afperated  their  persecutors,  and  hurried  them  on 
to  the  molt  atrocious  acts  of  violence.  They 
caufed  five  of  them,  who  had  returned  dandeltinely 
from  banifhment,  to  be  hanged,  It  feemed  as 
if  the  Tngiiih  had  come  to  America  to  exercife 
upon  their  own  countrymen  the  fame  cruelties  the 
Spaniards  had  ufed  againft  the  Indians;  whether 
it  was  that  the  change  of  climate  had  rendered  the 
Europeans  more  ferocious;  or  that  the  fury  of  re¬ 
ligious  zeal  can  only  be  extinguiflied  in  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  its  apoftles  and  its  martyrs.  This 
fpirit  of  perfecution  was,  however,  atlaftfuppreff- 
ed  by  the  interpofition  of  the  mother-country, 
from  whence  it  had  been  brought. 

Cromwell  was  no  more.  Enthufiafm,  hypo- 
crify,  and  fanaticifm,  which  comppfed  his  cha¬ 
racter;  faftions,  rebellions,  and  profcriptions  were 
all  buried  with  him,  and  England  had  the  profpedt 
of  calmer  days.  Charles  the  Second,  at  his  re— 
ftoration,  had  introduced  among  his  fubjefts  a  fo- 
cial  turn,  a  taftefor  convivial  pi eafuies,  gallantry, 
and  diverfions,  and  for  all  thofe  amufeinents  he 
had  been  engaged  in  while  he  was  travelling  from 
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one  court  to  another  in  Europe,  to  endeavour  to  B 
regain  the  crown  which  his  father  had  loft  upon  a 
fcaffold.  Nothing  but  fuch  a  total  change  of 
manners  could  poftibly  have  fecured  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  government  upon  a  throne  ftained 
with  blood.  He  was  one  of  thofe  voluptuaries, 
whom  the  love  of  fenfual  pleafures  fometimes  ex¬ 
cites  to  fentiments  of  companion  and  humanity. 
Moved  with  the  fufferings  of  the  Quakers,  he  put 
a  flop  to  them  by  a  proclamation  in  1661$  but  he 
was  never  able  totally  to  extinguifh  the  fpirit  of 
perfecution  that  prevailed  in  America. 

The  colony  had  placed  at  their  head  Henry 
Vane,  the  fon  of  that  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  had 
had  fuch  a  remarkable  fhare  in  the  difturbances  of 
his  country.  This  obftinate  and  enthufiaftic  young 
man,  in  every  thing  refembling  his  father,  unable 
either  to  live  peaceably  himfelf,  or  to  fuffer  others 
to  remain  quiet,  had  contrived  to  revive  the  ob- 
fcure  and  obfolete  queftions  of  grace  and  free 
will.  The  difputes  upon  thefe  points  ran  very 
high,  and  would  probably  have  plunged  the 
colony  into  a  civil  war,  if  feveral  of  the  favage 
nations  united  had  not  happened  at  that  very  time 
to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of  the  difputants,  and 
to  maffacre  great  numbers  of  them.  The  colonifts, 
heated  with  their  theological  contefts,  paid  at  firft 
very  little  attention  to  this  confiderable  lofs.  But 
the  danger  at  length  became  fo  urgent  and  lb  ge¬ 
neral,  that  all  took  up  arms.  As  foon  as  the 
enemy  was  repulled,  the  colony  refumed  its  for¬ 
mer  dilfentions;  and  the  phrenzy  which  they  ex¬ 
cited,  broke  out  in  1652  in  a  war,  marked  with 
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as  many  atrocious  indances  of  violence,  as  any 

ever  recorded  in  hidory. 

There  lived  in  a  town  of  New  England,  called 
Salem,  two  young  women,  who  were  fubjecl  to 
convulfions,  accompanied  with  extraordinary  fymp- 
toms.  Their  father,  minifter  of  the  church,  thought 
that  they  were  bewitched;  and  having  in  confe- 
quence  call  his  fufpicions  upon  an  Indian  girl,  who 
lived  in  this  houfe,  he  compelled  her  by  harih 
treatment  to  confefs  that  fhe  was  a  witch.  Otner 
women  upon  hearing  this,  feduced  by  the  pleafure 
of  exciting  the  public  attention,  immediately  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  convulfions  which  proceeded  only 
from  the  nature  of  their  fex,  were  owing  to  the 
fame  caule.  Tnree  citizens,  caiuaby  named,  were 
immediately  thrown  into  piilon,  acculed  oi  witch¬ 
craft,  hanged,  and  their  bodies  left  expofed  to 
wild  beafts  and  birds  or  prey.  A  few  days  after, 
fixteen  other  perfons,  together  with  a  counfellor, 
who  becaufe  he  refufed  to  plead  againd  them,  was 
fuppofed  to  fhare  in  their  guilt,  buffered  in  the 
lame  manner.  From  this  inicant,  the  imagination 
of  the  multitude  was  inflamed  with  thefe  horrid 
and  ploomy  Icenes.  Tire  innocence  oi  ^outh,  the 
infirmities  of  age,  virgin  modefty,  fortune,  ho- 
nour,  virtue,  and  the  moft  dignified  employments 
of  the  date,  were  no  fecurity  againfl  the  fufpicions 
of  a  people  infatuated  with  vifionary  fuperdition. 
Children  of  ten  years  of  age  were  put  to  death, 
young  girls  were  dripped  naked,  and  the  marks 
of  witchcraft  fearched  for  upon  their  bodies  with 
the  mod  indecent  curiofity;  thofe  fpots  of  the 
fcuryy  which  age  impreffes  upon  the  bodies  of  old 
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men,  were  taken  for  evident  figns  of  the  infernal 
power.  Fanaticifm,  wickednefs  and  vengeance 
united,  feledted  their  victims  at  pleafure.  In  de¬ 
fault  of  witneifes,  torments  were  employed  to  ex¬ 
tort  confeffions  dictated  by  the  executioners  them- 
felves.  If  the  magiftrates,  tired  out  with  execu¬ 
tions  refufed  to  punifh,  they  were  themfelves  ac- 
cufed  of  the  crimes  they  tolerated ;  the  very  mi- 
nifters  of  religion  raifed  falfe  witneifes  againft 
them,  who  made  them  forfeit  with  their  lives  the 
tardy  remorfe  excited  in  them  by  humanity. 
Dreams,  apparitions,  terror  and  confternation  of 
every  kind  increafed  thefe  prodigies  of  folly  and 
horrpr.  The  prifons  were  filled,  the  gibbets  left 
Handing,  and  all  the  citizens  involved  in  gloomy 
apprehenfions.  The  moil  prudent  quitted  a  coun¬ 
try  ftained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants ;  and. 
thofe  that  remained  wifhed  only  for  peace  in  the 
grave.  In  a  word,  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  and 
immediate  fubverfion  of  the  colony  was  expedited, 
when  on  a  fudden,  in  the  height  of  the  florm,  the 
waves  fubfided,  and  a  calm  enfued.  All  eyes  were 
opened  at  once,  and  the  excefs  of  the  evil  awak¬ 
ened  the  minds  which  it  had  firft  ftupified.  Bitter 
and  painful  remorfe  was  the  immediate  confe- 
quencej  the  mercy  of  God  was  implored  by  a 
general  faff,  and  public  prayers  were  offered  up  to 
afk  forgivenefs  for  the  preemption  of  having  fup- 
pofed  that  heaven  could  have  been  pleafed  with  fa- 
crifices  with  which  it  could  only  have  been  offended. 

Posterity  will,  probably,  never  know  exactly 
what  was  the  caufe  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  dis¬ 
order,  It  had,  perhaps,  its  firft  origin  in  the  me¬ 
lancholy. 
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lancholy,  which  thefe  perfecuted  enthufiafts  had 
brought  with  them  from  their  own  country,  which 
had  increafed  with  the  feurvy  they  had  contracted 
at  fea,  and  had  gathered  frefh  ftrength  from  the 
vapours  and  exhalations  01  a  foil  newly  broken 
up,  as  well  as  from  the  inconveniences  and  hard- 
fhips  infeparable  from  a  change  of  climate  and 
manner  of  living.  The  contagion,  however,  ceafed 
like  all  other  epidemical  diftempers,  exhaufted  by 
its  very  communication;  as  all  the  difoiders  of  the 
imagination  are  expelled  in  the  tranfports  of  a  de¬ 
lirium.  A  perfect  calm  fucceeded  this  agitation; 
and  the  puritans  of  New  England  have  never  iince 
been  feizedwith  fo  gloomy  a  fit  of  enthufiafm. 

But  though  the  colony  has  renounced  the  per¬ 
fecting  fpirit  which  hath  ftained  all  religious  feds 
with  blood,  it  has  preferved  fome  remains,  if  not 
of  intoleration,  at  lead,  of  feverity,  which  reminds 
us  of  thofe  melancholy  days  in  which  it  took  its 
rife.  Some  of  its  laws  are  till  too  fevere. 

[In  fupport  of  this  pofition  the  author  in¬ 
troduces  the  ftory  of  Polly  Baker,  who  was 
brought  before  the  magiflrates  and  convided  the 
fifth  time  of  having  had  a  bafeard  child.  He 
gives  the  fpeech  fhe  is  faid  to  have  made  on  this 
occafion  at  full  length.  But  as  this  fpeech  is  in 
the  hands  of  every  Englifh  reader,  the  tranflator 
has  judged  it  unneceffary  to  fwell  his  tranflation 
with  it.  The  author’s  reafoning  upon  it  is  as 

follows:] 

This  fpeech  produced  an  affeding  change  in 
the  minds  of  all  the  audience.  She  was  not  only 
acquitted  of  either  penalty  or  corporal  puniiliment, 

but  her  triumph  was  fo  complete,  that  one  of  her 
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judges  married  her.  So  Superior  is  the  voice  of 
reafon  to  all  the  powers  of  ftudied  eloquence.  But 
popular  prejudice  has  refumed  its  influence;  whe¬ 
ther  it  be,  that  the  representations  of  nature  alone 
are  often  ftifled  by  an  attention  to  political  advan¬ 
tages,  or  to  the  benefit  of  Society;  or  that,  under 
the  Englifh  government,  where  celibacy  is  not  en¬ 
joined  by  religion,  there  is  lefs  excufe  for  an  illicit 
commerce  between  the  fexes,  than  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  luxury,  po¬ 
verty,  and  the  Scandalous  example  given  by  the 
court  and  the  church,  all  concur  in  degrading  and 
corrupting  the  married  Hate,  in  rendering  it  bur- 
thenfome,  and  deterring  many  perfons  from  enter¬ 
ing  into  it. 

New-England  has  fome  remedy  againfl  bad 
laws  in  the  conftitution  of  its  mother-country, 
where  the  people  who  have  the  legiflative  power  in 
their  own  hands  are  at  liberty  to  correct  abufes;  and 
it  has  others  derived  from  its  Situation,  which 
open  a  vaft  field  to  induftry  and  population. 

This  colony,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada, 
on  the  weft  by  New- York,  and  on  the  eaft  and 
South  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  ocean,  extends  full 
three  hundred  miles  along  the  fea-coafts,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  miles  in  the  inland  parts. 

The  clearing  of  the  lands  is  not  diredbed  by 
chance  as  in  the  other  provinces.  This  matter 
from  the  firft  was  Subjected  to  laws  which  are 
ftill  religioufly  obferved.  No  citizen  whatever  has 
the  liberty  of  fettling  even  upon  unoccupied  land. 
The  government,  defirous  of  preferving  all  its 
members  from  the  inroads  of  the  Savages,  and  of 
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book  placing  them  in  a  condition  to  (hare  in  the  pro- 
,  xv“‘  ,  te6lion  of  a  well-regulated  fociety,  hath  ordered 
that  whole  villages  fhould  be  formed  at  once.  As 
foon  as  fixty  families  offer  to  build  a  church,  main¬ 
tain  a  clergyman,  and  pay  a  fchool-mafler,  the 
general  affembly  allot  them  a  fituation,  and  per¬ 
mit  them  to  have  two  reprefentatives  in  the  legif- 
lative  body  of  the  colony.  The  diftrid  affigned 
them  always  borders  upon  the  lands  already  clear¬ 
ed,  and  generally  contains  fix  thoufand  fquare 
acres.  Thefe  new  people  chufe  the  fituation  moft 
convenient  for  their  habitation,  which  is  ufually 
of  a  fquare  figure.  The  church  is  placed  in  the 
center  5  the  colonifts  divide  the  land  among  them- 
felves,  and  each  inclofes  his  property  with  a  hedge. 
Some  woods  are  referved  ior  a  common.  It  is  thus 
that  New-England  is  conftantly  enlarging  its  ter¬ 
ritory,  though  it  ftill  continues  to  make  one  com¬ 
plete  and  well-conflituted  province. 

Though  the  colony  is  fituated  in  the  midfl  of 
the  temperate  zone,  yet  the  climate  is  not  fo  mild 
as  that  of  fome  European  provinces,  which  are 
under  the  fame  parallel.  The  winters  are  longer 
and  colder  5  the  fummers  fhorter  and  hotter.  The 
fky  is  commonly  clear,  and  the  rains  more  plentiful 
than  lafting.  The  air  has  grown  purer  fince  its 
circulation  has  been  made  free  by  cutting  down  the 
woods  and  malignant  vapours,  which  at  firfb  car¬ 
ried  off  fome  of  the  innabitants,  aic.  no  longer 

complained  of. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  provinces, 
which  at  firft  had  no  conne&ion  with  one  another. 

The  ncccflity  of  maintaining  an  armed  force  againft 
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the  favages  obliged  them  to  form  a  confederacy  in  B  K 

1643,  when  they  took  the  name  of  the  united  co-  v - v — * 

lonies.  In  confequence  of  this  league,  two  de¬ 
puties  from  each  eftablifhment  ufed  to  meet  in  a 
ftated  place  to  deliberate  upon  the  common  affairs 
of  New-England,  according  to  the  inftruCtions 
they  had  received  from  the  affembly,  by  which 
they  were  fent.  This  affociation  laid  no  constraint 
upon  the  right  of  every  individual  to  aCt  entirely 
as  he  pleafed,  without  either  the  permiffion  or  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  mother-country.  All  the  fub- 
miffion  required  of  thefe  provinces  was  merely  to 
acknowledge  the  kings  of  England  for  their  fo- 
vereigns. 

Charles  II.  wifhed  to  make  them  more  de¬ 
pendent.  The  province  of  Maffachufet’s  bay, 
which,  though  the  fmalleft,  was  the  richeft  and 
the  moil  populous  of  the  four,  being  guilty  of 
fome  mifdemeanour  againfc  government,  the  king 
feized  that  opportunity  of  taking  away  its  charter 
in  1684;  and  it  remained  without  one  till  the  re¬ 
volution  ;  when  it  received  another,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  anfwer  its  claims  or  expectations. 

The  crown  referved  to  itfelf  the  right  of  nomi¬ 
nating  the  governor,  and  appointing  to  all  military 
employments,  and  to  all  principal  polls  in  the  ci¬ 
vil  and  juridical  departments :  it  allowed  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  colony  their  legislative  power,  and  gave 
the  governor  a  negative  voice  and  the  command 
of  the  troops,  which  fecured  him  a  Sufficient  in¬ 
fluence  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative 
of  the  mother-country  in  all  its  force.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode-Ifland  by  timely 
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fubmiffion  prevented  the  punifhment  that  of  Maf- 
fachufet  had  incurred,  and  retained  their  original 
charter.  That  of  New-Hampfhire  had  been  al¬ 
ways  regulated  by  the  fame  mode  of  administration 
as  the  province  of  Maffachufet’s  bay.  The  fame 
governor  prefid.es  over  the  whole  colony,  but  with 
regulations  adapted  to  the  conflitution  of  each 
province.  According  to  the  molt  exad  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  in  New- 
England  is  computed  at  four  hundred  thoufand, 
but  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  colony  are  better 
peopled  than  the  northern,  where  the  foil  is  lefs 
fertile.  Among  fuch  a  number  of  citizens,  there 
are  few  proprietors  wealthy  enough  to  leave  the 
care  of  their  plantations  to  Rewards  or  farmers : 
moft  of  them  are  planters  in  eafy  circumftances, 
who  live  upon  their  eflates,  and  are  employed  in 
the  labours  of  the  field.  This  equality  of  fortune, 
joined  to  the  religious  principles  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  government,  gives  this  people  a  more  re¬ 
publican  call,  than  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  other 
colonies. 

No  European  fruits  have  degenerated  in  New- 
England ;  it  is  even  faid,  that  the  apple  is  im¬ 
proved,  at  leaft  it  has  multiplied  exceedingly  and 
made  cyder  a  more  common  drink  there,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  European  roots 
and  garden-fluff  have  equally  profpered  ;  but  the 
feeds  have  not  thriven  quite  fo  well.  Wheat  is 
apt  to  be  blighted,  barley  grows  dry,  and  oats 
yield  more  flraw  than  grain.  In  default  of  theie 
the  maize,  which  is  commonly  ufed  in  making 

beer,  is  the  drink  of  the  common  people.  There 
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ife  large  and  fruitful  meadows,  which  are  covered  b^h.  K 
with  numerous  flocks;  v— 

The  arts,  though  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
o'erfe&ion  in  this  colony  than  in  any  of  the  others, 

'lave  not  made  near  the  fame  progrefs  as  agricul¬ 
ture.  There  are  hot  more  than  four  or  five  ma- 
lufaftures  of  any  importance. 

The  firfb  which  was  formed  was  that  for  build- 
hg  {hips.  It  maintained  for  a  long  time  a  degree 
)f  reputation.  The  veflels  which  came  out  of 
;his  dock  were  in  great  eftimation,  the  materials  of 
vhich  they  were  conftru&ed,  being  found  much 
efs  porous,  and  much  kfs  apt  to  fplit  than  tbofe 
jf  the  more  fouthern  provinces.  Since  1730,  the 
lumbers  of  them  are  conflderably  diminifhed,  be-^ 

:aufe  the  woods  for  {hip-building  have  been  little 
ittended  to,  and  ufed  for  other  purpofes.  To 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  it  was  propofed  to 
’orbid  the  cutting  of  any  of  them  within  ten 
niles  of  the  fea,  and  we  know  not  for  what  reafon 
his  law,  the  neceflity  of  which  was  fo  evident, 
vas  never  put  in  force.  The  diftilling  of  rum  has 
ucceeded  better  than  the  building  of  {hips.  The 
opportunity  the  people  of  New-England  had  of 
importing  large  quantities  of  molafles  from  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  gave  rife  to  this  branch  of  trade. 

The  molafles  were  at  firft  ufed  in  kind  for  various 
purpofes.  By  degrees  they  learnt  to  diftil  them. 

When  made  into  rum,  they  fupplied  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  favages  with  that  liquor,  as  the  Newfound- 
and  fifliermen  did  the  other  northern  provinces, 
ind  failors  who  frequented  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

The  imperfedt  flate  of  this  art  in  the  colony  has 
Vol.  V.  O  not 
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not  diminiflied  the  fale  of  the  fpirit ;  becaufe  it 
has  always  been  able  to  afford  it  at  a  very  low 

price.  . 

The  fame  reafon  has  both  fupported  and  in-. 

creafed  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Though  thi* 
was  limited  by  the  regulations  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  to  the  internal  confumption  of  the  colony,  the 
merchants  have  found  means  to  furmount  thefe 
obftacles,  and  to  fmuggle  pretty  large  quantities 
into  the  neighbouring  fettlements. 

The  colony  fells  no  cloths,  but  it  buys  very 
few.  The  fleeces  of  its  flocks,  which  are  as  long, 
though  not  quite  fo  fine  as  the  Englifh  ones,  make 
coarfe  fluffs,  which  are  very  convenient  for  plain. 

men  who  live  in  the  country. 

Some  Prefbyterians  who  were  driven  from  th$ 
north  of  Ireland  by  the  perfecutions  either  of  the. 
government  or  of  the  clergy,  firft  taught  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New-England  to  cultivate  hemp  and  flax, 
and  to  manufacture  them.  The  linens  made  of 
them  are  fince  become  one  of  the  great  refources 

of  the  colony.  _  _  _  . 

The  mother-country,  whole  political  meafures 

have  not  always  coincided  with  the  high  opinion 
entertained  of  her  abilities,  has  omitted  nothing  to 
thwart  thefe  feveral  manufactures.  She  did  not 
perceive  that  by  this  oppreffive  conduCt  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  thofe  of  her  fubjeas  who  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  clearing  this  confiderable  part  of  the  nen 
world,  muft  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  eithei 
of  abandoning  fo  good  a  country,  or  procuring 
from  among  themfelves  the  things  of  general  ufe 
and  of  immediate  neceflity.  Indeed,  even  the! 

refourcc 
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refources  would  not  have  been  fuflicient  to  main-  B  K 

tain  them,  if  they  had  not  had  the  good  fortune  v - ^ — * 

and  the  addrefs  to  open  to  themfelves  feveral  other 
channels  of  fubflftence,  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
which  we  mult  endeavour  to  trace. 

The  firft  external  refource  they  met  with  was  in 
the  filhery.  It  has  been  encouraged  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  a  regulation  has  taken  place,  by  which 
every  family  who  fhall  declare  that  it  has  lived  upon 
Talt-fifh  for  two  days  in  the  week  during  a  whole 
year,  fhall  be  difburdened  of  part  of  their  tax. 

Thus  commercial  views  enjoin  abftinence  from 
meat  to  the  proteftants,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
religion  prefcribes  it  to  the  catholics. 

Mackarel  is  caught  only  in  the  fpring  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pentagouet,  a  confiderable  river 
which  empties  itfelf  in  Fundy  bay,  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  colony.  In  the  very  center  of 
the  coaft,  and  near  Bolton,  the  cod-filh  is  always 
in  fuch  plenty  that  Cape- Cod,  notwithftanding 
the  fterility  of  its  foil,  is  one  of  the  mod  populous 
parts  of  the  country.  Not  content,  however,  with 
the  fifh  caught  in  its  own  latitude,  New-England 
fends  every  year  about  two  hundred  veflels,  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  tons  each,  to  the  great  bank,  to 
Newfoundland,  and  to  Cape-Breton,  which  com¬ 
monly  make  three  voyages  a  feafon,  and  bring 
back  at  leaf!  a  hundred  thoufand  quintals  of  cod, 

Befides,  there  are  larger  veflels  which  fail  from  the 
famfe  ports,  and  exchange  provifions  for  the  fill i 
caught  by  the  Englifh  who  are  fettled  in  thefe 
frozen  and  barren  regions.  All  this  cod  is  after- 
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and  America. 

This  is  not  the  only  article  with  which  the  Bri- 
tifh  idands  in  the  New  world  are  fupplied  by  New 
England.  It  furnifhes  them  befides  with  horfes, 
oxen,  hogs,  fait  meat,  butter,  tallow,  cheefe, 
pour,  bilcuit,  Indian  corn,  peas,  fruits,  cyder, 
hemp,  Pax,  and  woods  of  all  kinds.  The  fame 
commodities  pafs  into  the  iPands  belonging  to  the 
other  nations,  fometimes  openly,  fcmetimes  clan- 
deftinely,  but  always  in  lefs  quantities  during 
peace,  than  in  war  time*  Honduras,  Surinam,  and 
other  parts  of  the  American  continent  are  alfo  mar¬ 
kets  open  to  New-England.  This  province  like- 
wife  imports  wines  and  brandies  from  the  Ma- 
deiras  and  the  Azores,  and  pays  for  them  with 
cod-Pfh  and  corn. 


The  ports  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  receive 
annually  Pxty  or  feventy  of  their  (hips.  They 
come  there  laden  with  cod,  wood  for  drip-build¬ 
ing,  naval  ftores,  corn  and  PPr  oil  $  many  ol 
them  return  with  olive-oil,  fait,  wine  and  money 
immediately  to  New-England,  where  they  lane 
their  cargoes  clandeftinely.  By  this  method,  the) 


elude  the  cuftoms  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  lr 
Great-Britain  if  they  went  there,  as  in  purfuanc< 
of  a  poPtive  order  they  ought  to  do.  The  Prip 
which  do  not  return  to  the  port  from  whence  the] 
fir  ft  fet  out,  are  fold  in  thofe  where  they  difpof 
of  their  cargo.  They  have  frequently  no  particula 
dedination,  but  are  freighted  indifferently  for  ever 
merchant  and  every  port,  till  they  meet  with  ; 
proper  purchafer. 

Th 
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The  mother-country  receives  from  its  colony  b  0^0  k 
;ards  and  mails  for  the  royal  navy,  planks,  pot-  1^— a 

ifhes,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  a  few  furs,  and  in 
rears  of  fcarcity  fonie  corn.  Thefe  cargoes  come 
lome  in  fhips  built  by  her  own  merchants,  or 
>ought  by  them  of  perfons  who  fit  out  priyateers 
ipon  fpeculation. 

Besides  the  trade  New-England  carries  on  with 
ier  own  productions,  fhe  has  appropriated  to  her- 
elf  part  of  the  produce  both  of  North  and  South 
\merica,  by  undertaking  to  convey  the  feveral  ex- 
:hanges  made  between  thefe  countries.  On  this 
iccount  the  New-Englanders  are  looked  upon  as 
:he  brokers  or  Hollanders  of  that  part  of  the 
vorld. 

Notwithstanding  this  lively  and  continued 
exertion,  New-England  has  never  yet  been  able 
o  difcharge  her  debts.  She  has  never  been  able 
opay  exactly  for  what  fhe  received  from  the  mo- 
her-country,  either  in  productions  of  her  own, 

>r  of  foreign  indultry,  or  in  thofe  from  the  Eafl- 
[ndiesi  all  which  articles  of  trade  amount  an- 
lually  to  9,000,000  of  livres*.  *  ■ 

She  has  ftill,  however,  trade  enough  to  keep 
lx  thoufand  failors  in  conltant  employment.  Her 
navy  confilts  of  five  hundred  large  veffels,  which 
:arry  altogether  forty  thoufand  tons  burden  be¬ 
tides  a  great  number  of  fmaller  veffels  for  fifhing 
and  for  the  coafting  trade,  which  fail  out  indifcri- 
minately  from  the  numerous  harbours  that  are 
Dpen  on  the  coaft.  Almolt  all  of  them  load  and 
unload  at  Bolton. 
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Boston,  the  capital  of  New-England,  is  fituatcd 
on  a  peninfula,  about  four  miles  long,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fine  bay  of  Maffachufet,  which  reaches 
about  eight  miles  within  land.  The  opening  of 
the  bay  is  fheltered  from  the  impetuofity  of  the 
waves  by  a  number  of  rocks  which  rife  above  the 
water*  and  by  twelve  fmall  iflands,  the  greater 
parts  of  which  are  fruitful  and  inhabited.  Thefe 
dikes  and  natural  ramparts  will  not  allow  more 
than  three  fhips  to  come  in  together.  At  the  end 
of  the  laft  century,  a  regular  citadel,  named  Fort 
William,  was  eredled  in  one  of  the  iflands  upon 
this  narrow  channel.  It  is  defended  by  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  of  forty-two  pounders  each, 
which  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  can 
rake  a  fhip  fore  and  aft  before  it  is  poffible  for  her 
to  bring  her  guns  to  bear,  A  league  rurther  on, 
is  a  very  high  light-houfe,  the  llgnais  horn  which, 
in  cafe  of  invafion,  are  perceived  and  repeated  by 
the  fortrefs  along  the  whole  coaft,  at  the  fame 
time  that  Boflon  has  her  own  light-houfes,  which 
fpread  the  alarm  to  all  the  inland  country.  Except 
when  a  very  thick  fog  happens  to  prevail,,  which 
fome  fhips  might  take  advantage  of  to  flip  into  the 
iflands,  the  town  has  always  five  or  fix  hours  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  and  to.af* 
femble  ten  thoufand  militia,  which  can  be  rail® 
at  four  and  twenty  hours  notice.  If  a  fleet  fhould 
ever  be  able  to  pafs  the  artillery  of  Fort  William, 
it  would  infallibly  be  ftopt  by  a  couple  of  bat¬ 
teries,  which  being  ere&ed  to  the  north  and  fouth 
of  the  place,  command  the  whole  bay,  and  would 
give  time  for  all  the  veffels  and  commercial  ftores 
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to  be  lbeltered  from  cannon  fhot  in  the  river 
Charles. 

Boston  port  is  fo  large  that  fix  hundred  vef- 
fels  may  anchor  in  it  fafely  and  commodioufiy. 
There  is  a  magnificent  pier  conftrucfted,  projecting 
fufficiently  into  the  fea  to  allow  the  fhips  to  un¬ 
load  their  goods  without  the  afiiftanceof  a  lighter, 
and  to  depofit  them  into  the  warehoufes  which  are 
ranged  on  the  north  fide.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
pier,  the  town  appears  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent 
round  the  harbour.  According  to  the  bills  of 
mortality,  which  are  properly  become  the  only 
rule  of  political  arithmetic,  it  contains  about  thirty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  compofed  of  Anabaptifts, 
Quakers,  French  refugees,  Englilh  Prefbyterians, 
and  church  of  England  men.  The  houfes,  furni¬ 
ture,  drefs,  food,  converfation,  cuftoms  and  man¬ 
ners  are  fo  exaCtly  fimilar  to  the  mode  of  living  in 
London,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  find  any  other 
difference  but  that  which  arifes  from  the  numbers 
of  people  there  are  in  large  capitals. 

New-England,  which  refembles  the  mother- 
country  in  fo  many  refpedts,  is  contiguous  to 
New- York.  The  latter  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
this  principal  colony,  and  on  the  weft  by  New- 
Jerfey,  occupies  at  firft  a  very  narrow  fpace  of 
twenty  miles  along  the  fea-fhore,  and  infenfibly 
enlarging,  extends  to  the  north  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  up  the  country. 

This  country  was  difcovered  by  Henry  Hudfon 
in  1609.  That  celebrated  navigator,  after  having 
made  vain  attempts  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft-India  company  to  difcover  a  north- 
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weft  paflage,  veered  about  to  the  fouthward,  and 
coafted  along  the  continent,  in  hopes  of  making 
fome  ufeful  difcovery  that  might  prove  a  kind  of 
indemnification  to  the  iociety  for  the  truft  they 
had  repofed  in  him.  He  entered  into  a  confider- 
able  river,  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  after 
reconnoitring  the  coaft  and  its  inhabitants,  rer 
turned  to  Amfterdam  from  whence  he  failed. 

According  to  the  European  fyftem,  which 
never  pays  any  attention  to  the  people  of  the  New 
world,  this  country  fhouid  have  belonged  to  the 
Dutch.  It  was  difcovered  by  a  man  in  their  fer- 
vice,  who  took  pofleflion  of  it  in  their  name,  and 
gave  up  to  them  any  perfonal  right  he  might  have 
in  it.  His  being  an  Englifhman  did  not,  in 
the  leaft  invalidate  thefe  uncontrovertible  titles. 
It  muft  therefore  have  occafioned  great  furprife, 
when  James  the  firft  afierted  his  pretenfions  to  it, 
upon  the  principle  that  Hudfon  was  born  his  fub- 
jeft;  as  if  any  man's  country  was  not  that  in 
which  he  earns  his  fubfiftence.  The  king  was  fo 
■  convinced  of  this  that  he  foon  gave  up  the  matters 
and  the  republic  fent  fome  perlons  in  1610  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  in  a  country  which 
was  to  be  called  New-Belgia.  Every  thing  pro- 
fpered  here*  and  this  fortunate  beginning  feemed 
to  promife  greater  fuccefs,  when  in  1664  the  co¬ 
lony  was  expofed  to  a  ftorm  which  it  could  not 
poffibly  forefee. 

England,  which  had  not  at  that  time  thofe  in-« 
timate  conne<ftionswith  Holland,  that  the  ambition 
and  fucceffes  of  Lewis  the  XIV.  have  given  birth 
|o  ft  nee,  had  long  feen  with  a  jealous  eye  the 

pro 
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profperity  of  a  fmall  ftate  in  its  neighbourhood,  book. 
which,  though  but  juft  formed,  was  already  ex¬ 
tending  its  ftourilhing  trade  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  She  was  fecretly  difturbed  at  the  thoughts 
of  not  being  on  an  equality  with  a  power  to  whom, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  fhe  ought  to  have  been 
greatly  fuperior.  Her  rivals  in  commerce  and 
navigation  by  their  vigilance  and  ceconomy,  fu- 
perfeded  them  in  all  the  confiderable  markets  of 
the  univerfe.  Every  effort  floe  made  to  come  in 
competition  turned  either  to  her  lofs  or  difcredit, 
and  fhe  was  obliged  only  to  aft  a  fecondary  part, 
while  all  the  trade  then  known  was  evidently  cen¬ 
tering  itfelf  in  the  republic.  At  length,  the  na¬ 
tion  felt  the  difgrace  of  her  merchants,  and  re- 
folved  that  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  induftry, 
fhould  be  fecured  to  them  by  force.  Charles  the 
Second,  notwithftanding  his  averfion  for  bufinefs, 
and  his  immoderate  love  of  pleafure,  eagerly 
adopted  a  meafure  which  gave  him  a  profpeft  of 
acquiring  the  riches  of  thefe  diftant  regions,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  maritime  empire  of  Europe.  His 
brother,  more  aftive  and  more  enterprifing  than 
himfelf,  encouraged  him  in  thefe  difpofitions,  and 
the  deliberation  concluded  with  their  ordering  the 
Dutch  fhips  to  be  attacked  without  any  previous 
declaration  of  war. 

An  Englifh  fleet  appeared  before  New-Belgia, 
in  the  month  of  Auguft,  with  three  thoufand  men 
on  board ;  and  fo  numerous  a  force  precluding  every 
idea,  as  well  as  every  hope,  of  refiftance,  the  colony 
fubmitted  as  foon  as  it  was  fummoned.  The  con- 
queft  was  fecured  to  the  Englifh  by  the  treaty  of 
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Breda;  but  it  was  again  taken  from  them  in  1673, 
when  the  intrigues  of  France  had  found  means  tofet 
thefe  two  maritime  powers  at  variance,  who  for 
their  mutual  interefts  ought  always  to  be  friends. 
A  fecond  treaty  reftored  New-Belgia  to  the  Eng- 
lilh,  who  have  remained  in  quiet  pofiefiion  of  it 
ever  fince  under  the  name  of  New-York. 

It  took  its  name  from  the  duke  of  York,  td 
whom  it  was  given  by  the  king  in  1664.  As  foon 
as  he  had  recovered  it,  he  governed  it  upon  the 
fame  arbitrary  principles  which  afterwards  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  throne.  His  deputies,  in  whofc 
hands  were  lodged  powers  of  every  kind,  not  con^ 
tented  with  the  exercife  of  the  public  authority, 
inftituted  themfelves  arbitrators  in  all  private 
di'fputes.  The  country  was  then  inhabited  by 
Hollanders,  who  had  preferred  thefe  plantations 
to  their  own  country,  and  by  colonilts  who  had 
come  from  New-England.  Thefe  people  had  been 
too  long  accuftomed  to  liberty,  to  fubmit  pa-^ 
tiently  for  any  time  to  fo  arbitrary  an  adminiftra^ 
tion.  Every  thing  feemed  tending  either  to  an  in* 
furredion  or  an  emigration*  when  in  1683  the 
eolony  was  invited  to  chufe  reprefeiitatives  to  fet* 
tie  its  form  of  government.  Time  produced  fom6 
other  changes;  but  it  was  not  till  1691  that  a 
fixed  plan  of  government  was  adopted*  which  has 
been  followed  ever  fince. 

At  the  head  of  the  colony  is  a  governor  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown,  which  likewife  appoints 
twelve  counfellors,  without  whofe  concurrence  the 
governor  can  fign  no  a 61.  The  commons  are  re- 
prefented  by  twenty-feven  deputies,  chofenby  the 

inha- 
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inhabitants,  and  thefe  feveral  bodies  constitute  the 
general  aflembly,  in  which  every  power  is  lodged. 
The  duration  of  this  aflembly,  originally  unli*- 
mited,  was  afterwards  fixed  at  three  years,  and 
it  now  continues  feven,  like  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment,  whofe  revolutions  it  has  followed. 

Supported  by  a  form  of  government  fo  folid, 
fo  favourable  to  that  liberty  which  makes  every 
thing  profper,  the  colony  purfued  in  tranquillity 
all  the  labours  which  its  fituation  could  require  or 
encourage.  A  climate  much  milder  than  that  of 
Ncw-England,  a  foil  fuperior  to  it  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn,  and  equally  fit  for  that  of  every 
other  production,  foon  enabled  it  to  vie  fitccefs- 
fully  with  an  eftablifhment  that  had  got  the  ftart 
of  it  in  all  its  productions,  and  in  all  the  markets. 
If  it  was  not  equal  ih  its  manufactures,  this  infe¬ 
riority  was  amply  compenfated  by  a  fur  trade  in¬ 
finitely  more  confiderable.  Thefe  means  of  pro- 
fperity  united  to  a  very  great  degree  of  toleration 
in  religious  matters,  have  increafed  its  inhabitants 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  five  and  twenty 
thoufand  of  whom  are  able  to  bear  arms,  and  con- 
ftitute  the  national  militia. 

The  colony  would  till  have  flourifhed  much 
more,  had  not  its  profperity  been  obftruded  by 
the  fanaticifm  of  two  governors,  the  oppreflive 
condud  of  forne  others,  and  the  extravagant 
grants  made  to  fome  individuals  in  too  high  fa¬ 
vour;  but  thefe  inconveniences,  which  are  only 
temporary  under  the  Englifh  government,  have 
fome  of  them  ceafed,  and  the  reft  of  them  are  lef- 
fened.  The  province  may,  therefore,  exped  to 
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fee  her  productions  doubly  increafed,  if  the  two- 
thirds  of  its  territory,  which  ftill  remain  un¬ 
cleared,  fhould  yield  as  much  as  that  part  which 
has  already  been  cultivated. 

It  is  impoffible  to  forefee  what  influence  thefc 
riches  may  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants;  but  it  is  certain  they  have  not  yet  abufed 
thofe  they  have  hitherto  acquired.  The  Dutch, 
who  were  the  firft  founders  of  tne  colony,  efta- 
blifhed  in  it  that  fpirit  of  order  and  ceconomy, 
which  is  the  charadteriftic  of  their  nation;  and  as 
they  always  constituted  the  majority  of  the  people, 
even  after  thefe  had  cnangeo  maneis,  the  example 
of  their  decent  manners  was  imitated  by  all  the 
New  colonifls  brought  among  them  fince  the 
place  had  been  conquered.  The  Germans,  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  refuge  in  America  by  the  perfe- 
cution  which  drove  them  out  of  the  palatinate,  or 
from  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  na¬ 
turally  inclined  to  this  fimple  and  modeft  way  of 
life;  and  the  Englifh  and  French,  who  were  not 
accuftomed  to  fo  much  frugality,  foon  conformed, 
either  from  motives  of  wifdom  or  emulation,  to  a 
mode  of  living  lefs  expenfive,  and  more  familiar 
than  that  which  is  regulated  by  fafhion  and 
parade. 

What  has  been  the  confequence?  That  the 
colony  has  never  run  in  debt  with  the  mother- 
country;  that  it  has  by  that  means  preferyed  an 
entire  liberty  in  its  fales  and  purchafes;  and  been 
enabled  always  to  give  the  moll  advantageous 
turn  to  its  affairs.  Had  the  reprefentatives  car¬ 
ried  the  fame  principles  into  their  adminiftratioq, 
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the  province  would  not  have  entered  precipitately  book 
into  engagements,  the  burthen  of  which  it  already  *  X-*L  j 
feels. 

The  borders  of  Hudfon’s  river  are  decorated 
and  enlivened  by  the  plantations  of  the  colony. 

It  is  upon  this  magnificent  canal,  which  is  navi¬ 
gable  day  and  night,  in  all  feafons,  and  where 
the  tide  runs  above  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles 
within  the  land,  that  every  thing  which  is  intended 
for  the  general  market  is  embarked  in  veffels  of 
forty  or  fifty  tons  burthen.  The  ftaple  itfelf, 
which  is  near  the  fea,  is  extremely  well-fituated  for 
receiving  all  the  merchandife  of  the  province  and 
all  that  comes  from  Long  Ifland,  which  is  only  fe- 
parated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel. 

This  ifland,  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
figure,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length 
and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  was  formerly  very  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  great  number  of  whales  and  fea- 
calves  taken  in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  whether 
the  frequent  fifheries  have  driven  away  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  which  generally  feek  quiet  feas  and  defert 
fhores,  it  is  certain  they  have  difappeared,  and 
another  fpecies  of  induftry  has  been  found  to  fup- 
ply  their  lofs.  As  the  paftures  are  moft  excellent, 
the  breeding  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  particu¬ 
larly  horfes,  has  been  much  attended  to,  without 
negle&ing  any  other  branch  of  cultivation.  All 
thefe  different  riches  flow  to  the  principal  market, 
which  is  alfo  increafed  by  produ&ions  brought 
from  a  greater  diftance.  Some  parts  of  New- 
England  and  New-Jerfey  find  their  account  in 
pouring  their  ftores  into  this  magazine. 
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Th*s  mart  is  a  very  confiderable  town,  which 
at  prefent  has  the  fame  name  as  the  colony,  and  is 
called  New-York.  It  was  formerly  built  by  the 
Dutch,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  New-Amfter- 
dam,  in  an  ifland  called  Manahatton,  which  is 
fourteen  leagues  long  and  not  very  broad.  In 
1756,  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  10,468  white 
men,  and  2,275  negroes.  There  is  no  town 
where  the  air  is  better,  or  where  there  is  a  more 
general  appearance  of  eafe  and  plenty.  Both  the 
public -edifices  and  private  houfes  convey  the  idea 
of  folidity  united  to  convenience.  If  the  city, 
however,  were  attacked  with  vigour,  it  would 
fcarcely  hold  out  twenty-four  hours,  the  roads  and 
the  town  having  no  other  defence  except  a  bad 

fort  and  a  retrenchment  of  flone. 

New-York,  which  Hands  at  the  diftance  of 

about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Hudfon’s  ri¬ 
ver,  has,  properly  fpeaking,  neither  port  nor 
bafon,  but  it  does  not  want  either,  becaufe  its 
road  is  fufficient.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  fhips  are  difpatched  from  thence  every 
year  for  the  different  ports  of  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  England  receives  but  a  fmall  part  of  them, 
but  they  are  the  richefl,  becaufe  their  cargo  con- 
fifts  of  furs  and  beaver  fkins.  The  manner  in 
which  the  colony  gets  poiTeffion  of  thefe  peltries 
i§  now  to  be  explained. 

As  loon  as  the  Dutch  had  built  New-Amfter- 
4am  in  a  fituation  which  they  thought  favourable 
for  the  inter courfe  with  Europe,  they  next  endea¬ 
voured  to  eftablifh  an  advantageous  trade  there. 

The  only  thing  at  that  time  in  requeft  from  North 

America 
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.America  was  furs;  but  as  the  neighbouring  ra¬ 
vages  offered  but  few,  and  thole  indifferent  ones, 
there  was  a  neceffity  of  going  to  the  north  to  have 
them  better  and  in  larger  quantities.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  a  project  was  formed  for  an  efta- 
blifhment  on  the  banks  of  Hudfon’s  river,  at  150 
miles  diftance  from  the  capital;  and  the  circum- 
flances  fortunately  proved  favourable  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  confent  of  the  Iroquois,  to  whom  the  ter¬ 
ritory  that  was  wanted,  belonged.  This  brave 
nation  happened  to  be  then  at  war  with  the  French 
who  were  juft  arrived  in  Canada.  In  confequence 
of  an  agreement  to  fupply  them  with  the  fame 
arms  that  their  enemies  ufed,  they  allowed  the 
Dutch  to  build  fort  Orange,  which  was  afterwards 
called  fort  Albany.  There  was  never  the  leaf! 
difpute  between  the  two  nations;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Dutch,  with  the  afliftance  of  their  powder, 
lead  and  guns,  which  they  ufed  to  give  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Ikins,  fecured  to  themfelves  not  only 
what  they  could  get  by  their  own  hunting  in  all 
the  five  countries,  but  even  the  fpoils  collected  by 
the  Iroquois  warriors  in  their  expeditions. 

Though  the  Englilh,  upon  their  taking  pof- 
feftion  of  the  colony,  maintained  the  union  with 
the  favages,  they  did  not  think  ferioufly  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  fur  trade,  till  the  revocation  of  the  ediCt 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  introduced  among  them  the 
art  of  making  beaver  hats.  Their  efforts  were 
for  a  long  time  ineffectual,  and  there  were  chiefly 
two  obftacles  to  their  fuccefs.  The  French  were 
accuftomed  to  procure  from  Albany  coverlids, 
thick  \yqrfted  fluffs,  different  iron  and  copper  ma- 
3  nufaClyres, 
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Aufaftures,  even  arms  and  ammunition;  all  which- 
they  could  fell  to  the  favages  with  the  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  as  thefe  goods  bought  at  Albany  coft  them 
1  one-third  lefs.than  they  would  have  done  any  o 
way.  Befides,  the  American  nations,  Who  were 
feparated  from  New- York  by  the  country  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  which  nobody  chofe  toventuie  a, 
could  hardly  treat  with  any  but  the  Frenc  . 

'  Burnet,  who  was  governor  of  the  Ena 
colony  in  1720,  was  either  the  firft  who  law  t 
evil,  or  the  firft  who  ventured  to  ftnke  at  the  roo 
of  it  He  prevailed  with  the  general  aflembly  to 
forbid  all  communication  between  Albany  and  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  then  obtained  the  confent  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  to  build  and  fortify  the  faftory  of  Ofwego 
at  his  own  expence,  on  that  part  of  the  lake  On¬ 
tario,  by  which  moll  of  the  favages  muft  Paft  in 
their  way  to  Montreal,  In  confequence 
two  oper  ations,  the  beavers  and  other  pelt nej 1  were 
pretty  equally  divided  between  the  French  and 
Englifh.  The  acceffion  of  Canada  cannot  u 
creafe  at  prefent  the  ihare  New-York  had  in  the 
trade,  as  the  latter  is  better  fituated  for  it  than  the 

country  which  difputed  it  with  her. 

If  the  Englilh  colony  has  gained  by  the  acqui- 
fition  of  Canada,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  lo 
any  thing  by  being  feparated  from  New-Jerfey, 
which  formerly  made  a  part  of  New  Belg.a,  under 

the  title  of  New  Sweden, 

,  The  Swedes  were,  in  faff,  the  firft  Europeans 

—  who  fettkd  in  this  region,  about  the  year  1639- 
Sf’  NeoleTed  by  their  own  country,  which  was  too 
:hf%heands  weak  to  be  able  to  extend  its  proteftion  to  them 
S„t  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  they  were  obliged,  at  the 
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end  of  fixteen  years,  to  furrender  to  the  Dutch, 
who  united  this  acquifition  to  New-Belgia.  When 
the  duke  of  York  received  the  grant  of  the  two 
:ountries,  he  feparated  them,  and  divided  the  lea  ft 
)f  them,  called  New-Jerfey,  betwen  two  of  his 
‘avourites. 

Carteret  and  Berkley,  the  firft  of  whom  had 
eceived  the  eaftern,  and  the  other  the  weftern 
>art  of  the  province,  folicited  this  vaft  territory 
vit;h  no  other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  file.  Se- 
reral  fpeculative  perfons  accordingly  bought  large 
iidrids  of  them  at  a  low  price,  which  they  di- 
ided  and  fold  again  in  fmaller  parcels.  In  the 
nidft  of  thefe  fubdivifions,  the  colony  became 
ivided  into  two  diftind  provinces,  each  feparately 
overned  by  the  heirs  of  the  original  proprietors, 
he  exercifeof  this  right  growing  at  length  inconv¬ 
enient,  as,  indeed,  it  was  ill  adapted  to  the  fttua- 
,on  of  a  fubjed,  they  gave  up  their  charter  to 
le  crown  in  1702;  and  from  that  time  the  two 
rovinces  became  one,  and  lijke,  the  greater  part 
f  the  other  Englifh  colonies,  were  under  the  di- 

idion  of  a  governor,  a  council,  and  a  general'  * 
[fembly. 

New- Jersey,  fituated  between  39  and  40  de-> 
rees  north  latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
few-York,  on  the  weft  by  Penfylvania,  on  the 
)rth  by  unknown  land,  and  on  the  fouth  e^ft  by 
ie  ocean,  which  wafhes  its  coafts  through  an  ex- 
nt  of  120  miles.  This  large  country  before  the 
ft  revolution  contained  only  fixteen  thoufand  in- 
ibitants,  the  defcendents  of  Swedes  and  Dutch, 
ho  were  its  firft  cultivators,  and  who  were  joined 
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by  fome  Quakers  and  fome  church  of  England  men, 
with  a  greater  number  of  Prefbyterians.  The  faults 
of  government  flopped  the  progrefs  and  occafioned 
the  indigence  of  this  fmall  colony.  It  might  there¬ 
fore  have  been  expe&ed  that  the  sera  of  liberty 
fhould  have  been  that  of  its  profperity;  but  almoft 
all  the  Europeans  who  went  to  the  New  world  in 
fearch  either  of  an  afylum  or  riches,  preferring 
the  milder  and  more  fruitful  climates  of  Carolina 
and  Penfylvania,  New-Jerfey  could  never  recover 
from  its  primitive  languor.  Even  at  this  day,,  it 
does  not  contain  above  fifty  thoufand  white  men, 
united  in  villages,  or  difperfed  among  the  planta¬ 
tions,  and  twenty  thoufand  blacks. 

The  poverty  of  this  province  not  fuffering  it 
at  flrft  to  open  a  direft  trade  with  the  diflant  or 
foreign  markets,  it  began  to  fell  its  produ&ions 
at  Philadelphia,  and  efpecially  atNew-York,  with 
which  there  was  an  eafy  communication  by  rivers. 
It  has  continued  this  pra£tice  ever  fince,  and  re¬ 
ceives  in  exchange  from  the  two  cities  fome  of  the 
produ6tions  of  the  mother- country.  Far,  how¬ 
ever,  from  being  able  to  acquire  any  articles  of 
luxury,  it  cannot  even  afford  to  purchafe  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life 5  but  is  obliged  itfelf  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  greatefl  part  of  its  clothing. 

There  is  of  courfe  very  little  fpecie  in  the 
colony,  which  is  reduced  to  make  ufe  of  paper- 
currency.  All  its  bills  together  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  1,350,000  livres*.  As  they  are 
current  both  in  Penfylvania  and  New- York,  which 
clo  not  take  any  of  each  other’s  bills,  they  bear  an 
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advanced  premium  above  the  bills  of  thefe  two  B  o  ok 
colonies,  by  being  made  ufe  of  in  all  the  pay- 
mcnts  between  them. 

But  fo  trifling  an  advantage  will  never  give  any  ' 
real  importance  to  New-Jerfey.  It  is  from  its 
own  bofom,  that  is,  from  the  culture  of  its 
immenfe  trad  of  defert  country,  that  it  is  to 
draw  its  vigour  and  profperity.  As  long  as  it 
Hands  in  need  of  intermediate  agents,  it  will  never 
recover  from  the  Hate  of  languor  into  which 
it  is  plunged.  This  the  colony  is  thoroughly 
fenfible  of,  and  all  its  efforts  are  now  directed 
to  enable  it  to  ad  for  itfeif.  It  has  even  already 
made  fome  with  fuccefs.  As  far  back  as  the  year 
1751,  it  found  means  to  fit  out,  at  its  own  ex¬ 
pence,  thirty-eight  veffels  bound  to  Europe,  or  to 
the  fouthern  ifles  of  America.  Thefe  veffels  car¬ 
ried  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  thoufand  quintals 
)f  bifeuits,  fix  thouland  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
bur  barrels  of  flour,  feventeen  thoufand  nine 
mndred  and  forty-one  bufhels  of  corn,  three  hun- 
Ired  and  fourteen  barrels  of  fait  beef  and  pork, 
ourteen  hundred  quintals  of  hemp;  together 
vith  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  hams,  butter,  beer, 
infeed,  bar  iron,  and  wood  for  building.  It  is 
imagined  that  this  dired  trade  may  have  increafed 
me  third  fince  that  time. 

This  beginning  of  profperity  muff  raife  the 
mutation,  the  induflry,  the  hopes,  the  projeds, 

,nd  the  enterprifes  of  a  colony,  which  hitherto 
las  not  been  able  to  fuflain  the  part  in  trade, 
diich  its  fituation  feemed  to  promife  it.  If  there 
re  fome  poor  and  feeble  Hates  that  draw  their 
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book  fubfiftence  and  fupport  from  the  vicinity  of  others 
*VIw  more  rich  and  more  brilliant  than  themfelves, 
there  are  a  far  greater  number  whom  fuch  a 
neighbourhood  entirely  crulhes  and  deftroys. 
Such,  perhaps,  has  been  the  fate  of  New-Jerfey, 
as  will  appear  from  the  hiftory  we  are  going  to 
give  of  Penfylvania,  which,  lying  too  clofe  to 
|his  colony,  has  fometimes  concealed  it  with  its 
fliadow,  fometimes  eclipfed  it  with  its  fplendour* 
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Englijh  colonies  founded  in  Penfylvania ,  Virginia , 
Maryland ,  Carolina ,  Georgia ,  Florida .  Ge¬ 

neral  reflections  on  all  thefe  fettlements. 


LUTHERANISM,  which  wasdeftined  fo  caufe 
a  remarkable  change  in  Europe,  either  by  its 
own  influencej  or  by  the  example  it  gave*  had  oc- 
cafioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  minds  of  all  men; 
when  there  arofe  in  the  midft  of  the  commotions 
it  excited,  a  new  religion,  which  at  firft  appeared 
much  more  like  a  rebellion  guided  by  fanaticifm, 
than  like  a  fe£t  that  was  governed  by  any  fixed 
principles.  In  fa6t,  the  generality  of  innovators  in 
religion  follow  a  regular  fyflem,  compofed  of  doc¬ 
trines  connected  with  each  other,  and  in  the  be-r 
ginning,  at  lead,  take  arms  only  to  defend  them- 
felves.  The  Anabaptifts,  on  the  contrary,  as  if 
they  had  only  looked  into  the  bible  for  the  word 
of  command  to  attack,  lifted  up  the  ftandard  of 
Rebellion,  before  they  had  agreed  upon  a  fyftem 
of  do&rine.  It  is  true,  indeed,  their  leaders  had 
taught,  that  it  was  a  ridiculous  and  ufelefs  pra6lice 
to  adminiiter  baptifm  to  infants,  arid  aflerted  that 
fheir  opinion  upon  this  point  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  primitive  church;  but  they  had  not  yet 
ever  reduced  to  practice  this  article  of  belief,  which 
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was  the  only  one  that  furnifhed  a  pretence  for  their 
feparation.  The  fpirit  of  fedition  prevented  them 
from  paying  a  proper  attention  to  the  fchifmatic 
tenets  on  which  their  divifion  was  founded.  To 
fhake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  church  and  ftate, 
was  their  law  and  their  faith.  To  enlift  in  the 
armies  of  the  Lord,  to  join  with  the  faithful,  who 
were  to  wield  the  fword  of  Gideon,  this  was  their 
device,  their  motive,  and  their  fignal  for  rally- 


ing. 


It  was  not  till  after  they  had  carried  fire  and 
fword  into  a  great  part  of  Germany,  that  the  ana- 
baptifls  thought  at  laft  of  marking  and  cementing 
their  confederacy  by  fome  vifible  fign  of  union* 
Having  been  united  at  firft  by  infpiration  to  raife 
a  body  of  troops,  in  1525  they  were  united  to 
compofe  a  religious  code,  and  the  following  were 
the  tenets  they  adopted. 

In  the  mixed  fyftem  of  intolerance  and  rrti-ldnefe 
by  which  they  are  guided,  the  anabaptifi:  church, 
being  the  only  one  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God 
is  taught,  neither  can  nor  ought  to  communicate 
with  any  other. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  wherefoever  it 
Iifteth,  the  power  of  preaching  is  not  limited  to 
one  order  of  the  faithful,  but  is  difpenfed  to  all. 
Every  one  likewife  has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Every  fed  which  has  not  preferved  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  all  things  which  conftituted  the  life  and  fpi¬ 
rit  of  primitive  chrifcianity,  has  degenerated,  and 
is  for  that  reafon  an  impure  fociety. 

Magistrates 
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Magistrates  arc  ufelefs  in  a  fociety  of  the 
truly  faithful.  A  chriftian  never  has  occafion  for  v — v — » 
any  s  nor  is  a  chriftian  allowed  to  be  one  himfelf. 

Christians  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  arms 
even  in  their  own  defence,  much  lefs  is  it  -lawful 
for  them  to  enlift  as  foldiers  in  mercenary  armies* 

Both  law-fuits  and  oaths  are  forbidden  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Chrift,  who  has  commanded  them  to  let 
their  yea,,  be  yea,  and  their  nay,  nay. 

The  baptifm  of  infants  is  an  invention  of  the 
devil  and  the  pope.  The  validity  of  baptifm 
depends  upon  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  adults, 
who  alone  are  able  to  receive  it  with  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  engagement  they  take  upon  them- 
felvcs. 

Such  was  in  its  origin  the  religions  fyftem  of  the 
Anabaptifts.  Though  it  appears  founded  on  cha¬ 
rity  and  miidnefs,  yet  it  produced  nothing  but  vi¬ 
olence  and  iniquity.  The  chimerical  idea  of  an 
equality  of  ftations,  is  the  m oft  dangerous  one  that 
can  be  adopted  in  a  civilized  fociety.  To  preach 
this  fyftem  to  the  people,  is  not  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  their  rights ;  it  is  leading  them  on  to  af- 
fafiination  and  plunder.  It  is  letting  domeftic  ani¬ 
mals  loofe,  and  transforming  them  into  wild  beafts. 

The  rulers  of  the  people  muft  be  more  enlighten¬ 
ed,  or  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  muft 
be  foftened ;  but  there  is  in  fa£fc  no  fuch  thing  in 
nature  as  a- real  equality  5  it  exifts  only  in  the  fyf¬ 
tem  of  equity.  Even  the  favages  themfelves  are 
not  equal  when  once  they  are  colledied  into  hords. 

They  are  only  fo  while  they  wander  in  the  woods  j 
and  then  the  man  who  fuffers  the  produce  of  his 
J  P  4  chace 
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Bxvin K  chace  t&  be  taI<Len  from  ^'im>  *s  nr  t  the  equal  of 
v — ^ — '  him  who  deprives  him  of  it.  Such  has  been  the 
origin  of  all  focieties. 

A  doctrine,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the  com¬ 
munity  of  goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  was  hardly 
calculated  to  find  partifans  any  where  but  among 
the  poor.  The  peafants  therefore  adopted  it  with 
the  greater  enthufiafm,  in  proportion  as  the  yoke 
from  which  it  delivered  them  was  more  infupport- 
able.  The  far  greater  part,  efpecially  thofe  who 
were  condemned  to  flavery,  rofe  up  in  arms  on 
all  Tides,  to  fupport  a  doctrine,  which,  from  being 
vaffals,  made  them  equal  to  their  lords.  The  ap- 
prehenfion  of  feeing  one  of  the  firft  bands  of  fo- 
ciety,  obedience  to  the  magiftrate,  broken*  united 
all  other  feds  againft  them,  who  could  not  fubfift 
v/ithout  fubordination.  After  having  carried  on  a 
more  obftinate  refinance  than  could  have  been  ex-; 
pe&ed,  they  yielded  at  length  to  the  number  of 
their  enemies.  Their  fedt,  notwithstanding  it  had 
made  4ts  way  all  over  Germany,  and  into  a  part 
of  the  north,  was  no  where  prevalent,  becaufe  it 
had  been  every  where  oppofed  and  difperfed.  It 
was  but  juft  tolerated  in  thofe  countries,  in  which 
the  greateft  latitude  of  opinion  was  allowed ;  and 
there  was  not  any  ftate  in  which  it  was  able  to  fettle 
a  church,  authorifed  by  the  civil  power.  This  of 
courfe  weakened  it,  and  from  oblcurity  it  fell  into 
,  contempt.  Its  only  glory  is  that  of  having,  per¬ 
haps,  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  of 
quakers. 

This  humane  and  peaceable  fedt  arofe  in  Eng¬ 
land  amid  ft  the  confufions  of  that  bloody  war, 

which 
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which  terminated  in  a  monarch’s  being  dragged  to  book 
the  fcafFold  by  his  own  fubjeXs.  The  founder  of 
it,  George  Fox,  was  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  s  a  man  who  had  been  formerly  a  mechanic, 
but  whom  a  fingular  and  contemplative  turn  of 
mind  had  induced  to  quit  his  profelfion.  In  order 
to  wean  himfelf  entirely  from  all  earthly  affeXions, 
he  broke  off  all  connexions  with  his  own  family ; 
and  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to  renew  them,  he 
determined  to  have  no  fixed  abode.  He  often 
wandered  alone  in  the  woods,  without  any  other 
amufement  but  his  bible.  In  time  he  even  learned 
to  go  without  that,  when  he  thought  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  from  it  a  degree  of  infpiration  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  apoftles  and  the  prophets. 

He  then  began  to  think  of  making  profelytes, 
in  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  a  country  where 
the  minds  of  all  men  were  filled  and  diflurbed 
with  enthufiaftic  notions.  He  was,  therefore,  foon 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  difciples,  the  novelty 
and  fingularity  of  whofe  opinions  upon  incompre- 
henfible  fubjeXs  could  not  fail  of  attracting  and 
fafcinating  all  thofe  who  were  fond  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous. 

The  firft  thing  by  which  they  caught  the  eye, 
was  the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs,  in  which  there 
was  no  gold  or  filver  lace,  no  embroidery,  laces, 
or  ruffles,  and  from  which  they  affeXed  to  baniffl 
every  thing  that  was  fuperfluous  or  unnecelfary. 

They  would  not  fuffer  either  a  button  in  the  hat, 
or  a  plait  in  the  coat,  becaufe  it  was  poffible  to  do 
without  them.  Such  an  extraordinary  contempt 
for  eftablifhed  modes  reminded  thofe  who  adopted 

it. 
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it,  that  it  became  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than 


the  reft  of  men,  from  whom  they  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  this  external  modefty. 


All  outward  marks  of  deference,  which  the  pride 

-  t  •  f  r\  /■  «  « 


and  tyranny  of  mankind  exa<ft  from  thofe  who  are 
unable  to  refufe  them,  were  difdained  by  the 
quakers,  who  difclaimed  the  names  of  mafter  and 
fervant.  They  condemned  all  titles,  as  being  tokens 
of  pride  in  thofe  who  claimed  them,  and  as  mean- 


allow  to  any  perfon  whatever  the  appellation  of 
eminence  or  excellence,  and  fo  far  they  might  be 
hi  the  right ;  but  they  refufed  ter  comply  with  thofe 
reciprocal  demonftrations  of  refpedt  which  we  call 
politenefs,  and  in  this  they  were  to  blame.  The 
name  of  friend,  they  faid,  was  not  to  be  refufed 
by  one  chriftian  or  citizen  to  another,  but  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  bowing  they  confidered  as  ridiculous 
and  troublefome.  To  pull  off  the  hat  they  held 
to  be  a  want  of  refpedt  to  a  man’s  felf,  in  order  to. 
fhew  it  to  others.  They  carried  this  idea  fo  far, 
that  even  the  magiftrates  could  not  compel  them  to 
any  external  mark  of  reverence  j  but  they  addreff- 
ed  both  them  and  princes  according  to  the  ancient 
majefty  of  language,  in  the  fecond  perfon  and  in 
the  fingular  number. 

The  aufterity  of  their  morals  ennobled  the  fin- 
gularity  of  their  manners.  The  ufe  of  arm's, 
confidered  in  every  light,  appeared  a  crime  to 
them.  If  it  was  to  attack,  it  was  violating  the 
laws  of  humanity,  if  to  defend  one’s  felf,  it  was 
breaking  through  thofe  of  chriftianity.  Univerfal 
peace  was  the  gofpel  they  had  agreed  to  profefs. 
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If  any  one  fmote  a  quaker  upon  one  cheek*  he  im- 
mediately  prefented  the  other  ;  if  any  one  alked  * — -u  *  ^ 
him  for  his  coat,  he  offered  his  waiftcoat  too* 

Nothing  could  engage  thefe  equitable  men  to  de¬ 
mand  more  than  the  lawful  price  for  their  work, 
or  to  take  lefs  than  what  they  demanded.  An  oath, 
even  before  a  magi  ft  rate,  and  in  fupport  of  a 
juft  caufe,  they  deemed  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  ' 
name  of  God,  in  any  of  the  wretched  difputes  that 
arife  between  weak  and  periihable  beings* 

The  contempt  they  entertained  for  the  outward 
forms  of  politenefs  in  civil  life  was  changed  into 
averfion  for  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  parts  of  re¬ 
ligion.  They  looked  upon  churches  merely  as  the 
oftentatious  edifices  of  prieftcraft,  they  confidered. 
the  fabbath  as  a  pernicious  and  idle  inflitution,  and 
baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper  as  ridiculous  fym- 
bols*  For  this  reafon  they  rejected  all  regular 
orders  of  clergy.  Eyery  one  of  the  faithful  they 
imagined  received  an  immediate  illumination  from 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  gave  a  character  far  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  priefthood.  When  they  were 
afiembled  together,  the  firft  perfon  who  found 
himfelf  infpired  arofe,  and  imparted  the  lights  he 
had  received  from  heaven.  Even  women  were  of¬ 
ten  favoured  with  this  gift  of  lpeech,  which  they 
called  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  fometimes  many  of 
thefe  holy  brethren  fpoke  at  the  fame  time ;  but 
much  more  frequently  a  profound,  filence  prevail¬ 
ed  in  their  aftemblies. 

The  enthufiafm  occafioned  both  by  their  medi¬ 
tations  and  difeourfes,  excited  fuch  a  degree  of 
fenfibility  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  that  it  thre^r 
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them  into  convulfions,  for  which  reafon  they  were? 
called  quakers.  To  have  cured  thefe  people  in 
procefs  of  time  of  their  folly,  nothing  more  Was 
requifite  than  to  turn  it  into  ridicule ;  but  indead 
of  this,  perfecution  contributed  to  make  it  more 
general.  While  every  'other  new  fed  met  with 
encouragement,  this  was  expofed  to  every  kind  of 
punilhment  3  imprifonments,  whippings,  pillories, 
mad-houfes,  were  none  of  them  thought  too  terrible 
for  bigots,  whofe  only  crime  was  that  of  wanting  to- 
be  virtuous  and  reafonable  over-much*  The  con- 
flancy  with  which  they  bore  their  fufferings,  at  firft 
excited  companion,  and  afterwards  admiration  for 
them.  Even  Cromwell,  who  had  been  one  of 
their  mod  violent  enemies,  becaufe  they  ufed  to 
infmuate  themfelves  into  his  camps,  and  diffuade 
his  foldiers  from  their  profeflion,  gave  them  pub¬ 
lic  marks  of  his  edeem.  His  policy  exerted  if- 
felf  in  endeavouring  to  draw  them  into  his  party, 
in  order  to  conciliate  to  himfelf  a  higher  degree  of 
refped  and  confideration ;  but  they  either  eluded 
his  invitations  orrejeded  them,  and  he  afterwards 
confeffed  that  this  was  the  only  religion  which 
was  not  to  be  influenced  by  bribery. 

Amoi^g  the  feveral  perfons  who  cad  a  tempo¬ 
rary  ludre  on  the  fed,  the  only  one  who  deferves' 
to  be  remembered  by  poderity,  is  William  Penn. 
He  was  the  fon  of  an  admiral,  who  had  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  equally  didinguidied  by  Crom¬ 
well,  and  the  two  Stuarts,  who  held  the  reins  of 
government  after  him.  This  able  feaman,  more 
djpple  and  more  infirtuating  than  men  of  his  pro- 
feflion  ufually  are,  had  made  feveral  confiderable' 
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advances  to  government  in  the  different  cxpedw 
tions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  times  had  not  admitted  of  the  re¬ 
payment  of  thefe  loans  during  his  life,  and  as  af¬ 
fairs  were  not  in  a  better  Situation  at  his  death,  it 
was  propofed  to  his  fon,  that  inftead  of  money,  he 
Should  accept  of  an  immenfe  territory  in  America. 
It  was  a  country,  which,  though  long  Since  disco¬ 
vered  and  Surrounded  by  Englifh  colonies,  had  al¬ 
ways  been  negle&ed.  A  Spirit  of  benevolence 
made  him  accept  with  pleafure  this  kind  of  pa¬ 
trimony,  which  was  ceded  to  him  almoft  as  a  So¬ 
vereignty,  and  he  determined  to  make  it  the  abode 
of  virtue,  and  the  afylum  of  the  unfortunate. 
With  this  generous  defign,  towards  the  end  of ' 
the  year  1681,  he  fet  fail  for  his  new  poffeffions, 
which  from  that  time  took  the  name  of  Penfyl- 
vania.  All  the  quakers  were  defirous  to  follow 
him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  perfecution  raifed 
againft  them  by  the  clergy,  on  account  of  their 
not  complying  with  the  tithes  and  other  ecclefiaf- 
tical  fees ;  but  from  prudential  motives  he  de¬ 
clined  taking  over  any  more  than  two  thou- 
fand. 

His  arrival  in  the  New  world  was  Signalized  by 
an  a£t  of  equity,  which  made  his  perfon  and  prin¬ 
ciples  equally  beloved.  Not  thoroughly  Satisfied 
\yith  the  right  given  him  to  his  extenfive  terri¬ 
tory,  by  the  grant  he  had  received  of  it  from  the 
Britifh  miniftry,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own 
property  by  purchafing  it  of  the  natives.  The 
price  he  gave  to  the  Savages  is  not  known;  but 
fhough  Some  people  accufe  them  of  ftupidity  for 
Q  ^onfenting 
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book,  confen ting  to  part  with  what  they  never  ought  to 

v.l-l>rLT>  have  alienated  upon  any  terms;  yet  Penn  is  not 
lefs  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  given  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  moderation  and  juftice  in  America*  which 
was  never  thought  of  before  by  the  Europeans. 
He  made  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible  a  legal  pof- 
fefifor  of  the  territory*  and  by  the  ufe  he  made  of 
it  fupplied  any  deficiency  thkre  might  be  in  the 
validity  of  his  tide.  The  Americans  entertained 
as  great  an  afiefbon  for  his  colony,  as  they  had 
conceived  an  averfion  for  all  thofe  which  had  been 
founded  in  their  neighbourhood  without  their  con- 
fent.  From  that  time  there  arofe  a  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  between  the  two  people,  founded  upon 
good  faith,  which  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  * 
ihake. 

Penn’s  humanity  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
favages  only,  it  extended  itfelf  to  all  thofe  who 
were  defirous  of  living  under  his  laws.  Senfible 
that  the  happinefs  of  the  people  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  legiflation,  he  founded  his  upon 
thofe  two  firft  principles  of  public  fplendour  and 
private  felicity,  liberty  and  property.  The  mind 
dwells  with  pleafure  on  this  part  of  modern  hifto- 
ry,  and  feels  fome  kind  of  compenfation  for  the 
difgult,  horror,  or  melancholy,  which  the  whole 
of  it,  but  particularly  the  account  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  iettlements  in  America  infpires.  Hitherto 
we  have  only  feen  thefe  barbarians  depopulating 
the  country  before  they  took  poiTefiion  of  it,  and 
laying  every  thing  wafte  before  they  cultivated.  It 
is  time  to  obferve  the  dawnings  of  reafon, ;  happi¬ 
nefs,  and  humanity  rifing  from  among  the  ruins  of 
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a  hemifphere,  which  ftill  reeks  with  the  blood  of  book 
all  its  people,  civilized  as  well  as  favage. 

This  virtuous  legiflator  made  toleration  the  ba¬ 
lls  of  his  fociety.  He  admitted  every  man  who 
acknowledged  a  God  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and 
made  every  chriflian  eligible  to  ftate  employments. 

But  he  left  every  one  at  liberty  to  invoke  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  as  he  thought  proper,  and  neither 
eilablilhed  a  reigning  church  in  Penfylvania,  nor 
exa&ed  contributions  for  building  places  of  pub¬ 
lic  worfhip,  nor  compelled  any  perfons  to  attend 
them. 

Desirous  of  immortalizing  his  name,  he  veiled 
in  his  family  the  right  of  nominating  the  chief  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  colony  ;  but  he  ordained  that  no 
profits  fhould  be  annexed  to  his  employment,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  were  voluntarily  granted;  and  that  he 
fhould  have  no  authority  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  deputies  of  the  people.  All  the  citizens 
who  had  an  interefl  in  the  law,  by  having  one  in 
the  object  of  it,  were  to  be  ele&ors  and  might  be 
chofen.  To  avoid  as  much  as  pofTible  every  kind 
of  corruption,  it  was  ordained  that  the  reprefen- 
tatives  fhould  be  chofen  by  fuffrages  privately 
given.  To  eftablifh  a  law,  a  plurality  of  voices 
was  fufficient ;  but  a  majority  of  two-thirds  was 
neceffary  to  fettle  a  tax.  Such  a  tax  as  this  was 
certainly  more  like  a  free  gift  than  a  fubfidy  de¬ 
manded  by  government ;  but  was  it  poffible  to 
grant  lefs  indulgences  to  men  who  were  come  fo 
far  in  fearch  of  peace  ? 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  real  philofopher 
Penn,  He  gave  a  thoufand  acres  to  all  thofe  who 
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could  afford  to  pay  430  livres*  for 'them.  Every 
one  who  could  not,  obtained  for  himfelf,  his  wife, 
each  of  his  children  above  fixteen  years  old,  and 
each  of  his  fervants,  fifty  acres  of  land,  for  the  an¬ 
nual  quit-rent  of  one  fol  ten  deniers  and  a  halff, 
per  acre. 

To  fix  thefe  properties  for  ever,  he  eftablifhed 
tribunals  to  maintain  the  laws  made  for  the  pre- 
fervation  pf  property.  But  it  is  not  protecting  the 
property  of  lands  to  make  thofe  who  are  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  thempurchafe  the  decree  of  juftice  that 
fecures  them:  for  in  that  cafe  every  individual  is 
obliged  to  part  with  fome  of  his  property,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  reft;  and  law,  when  protra&ed,  exhaufts 
the  very  treafures  it  fhould  preferve,  and  the  pro^ 
perty  it  fhould  defend.  Left  any  perfons  fhould 
be  found  whofe  intereft  it  might  be  to  encourage 
or  prolong  law-fuits,  he  forbad  under  very  ftri6t 
penalties  all  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  to  receive  any  falary  of  grati¬ 
fication  whatfoever.  And  further,  every  diftrid: 
was  obliged  to  chufe  three  arbitrators,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent,  and  accom¬ 
modate  any  difputes  that  might  happen,  before 
they  were  carried  into  a  court  of  juftice. 

This  attention  to  prevent  law-fuits  fprang  from 
the  defire  of  preventing  crimes.  All  the  laws, 
that  they  might  have  no  vices  to  punifh,  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  put  a  flop  to  them  even  in  their  very 
fources,  poverty  and  idlenefs.  It  was  enabled  that 
every  child  above  twelve  years  old,  fhould  be 
obliged  to  learn  a  profemon,  let  his  condition  be 
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what  it  would.  This  regulation  at  the  fame  time  Book 
that  it  fecured  the  poor  man  a  fubfiftence,  fur- 


nifhed  the  rich  man  with  a  refource  againft  every 
reverfe  of  fortune*  preferved  the  natural  equality 
of  mankind,  by  recalling  to  every  man’s  remem¬ 
brance  his  original  deftination,  which  is  that  of 
labour*  either  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body. 

Such  primary  inftitutions  would  be  neceffarily 
produ&ive  of  an  excellent  legiflation;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  advantages  of  that  eltablifhed  by 
Penn,  were  manifefted  in  the  rapid  and  -continued 
profperity  of  Penfylvania,  which,  without  either 
wars,  conquefts,  ftruggles,  or  any  of  thofe  revo¬ 
lutions  which  attraCl  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar*  foon 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  univerfe.  Its 
neighbours,  notwithstanding  their  favage  ftate,  were 
foftened  by  the  fweetnefs  of  its  manners,  and  dis¬ 
tant  nations,  notwithftanding  their  corruption, 
paid  homage. to  its  virtues.  All  were  delighted  to 
fee  .thofe  heroic  days  of  antiquity  realized,  which 
Turopean  manners  and  laws  had  long  taught  every 
one  to  confideras  entirely  fabulous. 

Pensylvania  is  defended  on  the  eaft  by  the  profperity 
ocean,  on  the  north  by  New- York  and  New-Jer-  of  Penfyf" 
fey,  on  the  fouth  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  on 
the  weft  by  the  Indians  3  on  all  ftdes  by  friends, 
and  within  itfelf  by  the  virtue  of  its  inhabitants^ 

Its  coafts,  which  are  at  firft  very  narrow,  extend 
gradually  to  120  miles,  and  the  breadth  of  it, 
which  has  no  other  limits  than  its  population  and 
:ulture,  already  comprehends  145  miles.  The  fky 
)f  the  colony  is  pure  and  ferene,  and  the  climate 
laturally  very  wholefome,  has  been  rendered  ftill 
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more  fo  by  cultivation ;  the  waters  equally  falu- 
brious  and  clear,  always  flow  upon  a  bed  of  rock 
or  fand:  and  the  year  is  tempered  by  the  regular 
return  of  the  feafons.  Winter,  which  begins  in 
the  month-of  January,  tails  till  the  end  of  March. 
As  it  is  feldom  accompanied  with  clouds  or  fogs, 
the  cold  is,  generally  fpeaking,  moderate;  fome- 
times,  however,  fharp  enough  to  freeze  the  largeft 
rivers  in  a  night’s  time.  This  change,  which  is 
as  fhort  as  it  is.fudderr,  is  occafioned  by  the 
north-weft  winds,  which  blow  from  the  mountains 
and  lakes  of  Canada.  The  fpring  is  ufhered  in  by 
foft  rains  and  a  gentle  heat,  which  increafes  gra¬ 
dually  till  the  end  of  June.  The  heats  of  the 
dog-days  would  be  infupportahle  were  it  not  for 
the  refreftiing  breezes  of  the  fouth-weft  wind;  but 
this  relief,  though  pretty  conftant,  fometimesex- 
poies  the  inhabitants  to  hurricanes  that  blow  down 
whole  forefts,  and  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots,  efpe- 
ciallyin  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  where  they 
are  moft  violent.  The  three  autumnal  months 
are  commonly  attended  with  no  other  inconve¬ 
nience  but  that  of  being  too  rainy. 

Though  the  country  is  unequal,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  lefs  fertile.  The  foil  in  fome  places 
confifts  of  a  yellow  and  black  fand,  in  others  it  is 
gravelly  and  fornetimes  it  is  a  greyifh  afh-colour  up¬ 
on  a  ftony  bottom;  generally  fpeaking,  it  is  a  rich 
earth,  particularly  between  the  rivulets,  which  inter¬ 
fering  it  in  all  directions,  contribute  more  to  the 
fertility  of  the  country  than  navigable  rivers  would. 

W hen  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  found  nothing  but  wood  for  building 
t  and 
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and  iron  mines.  In  procefs  of  time,  by  cutting  B  o  o  & 
down  the  trees,  and  clearing  the  ground,  they  .  XVJIL  , 
covered  it  with  innumerable  herds,  a  great  variety 
of  fruits,  plantations  of  flax  and  hemp,  many  kinds 
of  vegetables,  every  fort  of  grain  and  efpecially 
rye  and  maize;  which  a  happy  experience  had 
fhewn  to  be  particularly  proper  to  the  climate* 
Cultivation  was  carried  on  in  all  parts  with  fuch 
vigour  and  fuccefs  as  excited  the  aftonifhment  of 
all  nations. 

From  whence  could  arife  this  extraordinary 
profperity  ?  From  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  have  attradled  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  French, 
and  particularly  fome  laborious  Germans  into  that 
country.  It  has  been  the  joint  work  of  Quakers, 
Anabaptifts,  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
Methodifts,  Prefbyterians,  Moravians,  Lutherans, 
and  Catholics. 

Among  the  numerous  fefls  which  abound  in 
this  country,  a  very  diftinguifhed  one  is  that  of 
tne  Dumplers.  It  was  founded  by  a  German, 
who,  weary  of  the  world,  retired  to  an  agreeable 
lolitude  within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  in  order 
to  be  more  at  liberty  to  give  himfelf  up  to  con¬ 
templation.  Curiofity  brou  ght  feveral  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  vifit  his  retreat,  and  by  degrees  his 
pious,  fimple,  and  peaceable  manners  induced 
them  to  fettle  near  him,  and  they  all  formed  a 
little  colony  which  they  called  Euphrates,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  Hebrews,  who  ufed  to  fing  pfalms  on 
the  borders  of  that  river. 

This  little  city  forms  a  triangle,  the  outildes  of 
which  are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple-trees^, 
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B  0  0  K  planted  with  regularity.  In  the  middle  of  the 

*■  y  1  town  is  a  very  large  orchard,  and  between  the  or¬ 
chard  and  thefe  ranges  of  trees  are  houfes,  built 
of  wood,  three  dories  high,  where  every  Dumpier 
is  left  to  enjoy*  the  pleafures  of  his  meditations 
without  difturbance.  Thefe  contemplative  men 
do  not  amount  to  above  five  hundred  in  all  5  their 
territory  is  about  250  acres  in  extent,  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  which  are  marked  by  a  river,  a  piece  of 
fiagnated  water,  and  a  mountain  covered  with 

trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  feparate  quarters 
of  the  city.  They  never  fee  each  other /but  at 
places  of  worfhip,  nor  are  there  any  affernblies  of 
any  kind  but  for  public  bufinefs.  Their  life  is 
fpent  in  labour,  prayer,  and  deep.  Twice  every 
day  and  night  they  are  called  forth  from  their 
cells  to  attend  divine  fervice.  Like  the  Metho- 
difts  and  Quakers,  every  individual  among  them 
has  the  right  of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfelf 
infpired.  °The  favourite  fubje&s  on  which  they 
difeourfe  in  their  affernblies,  are  humility,  tem¬ 
perance,  chaftity,  and  the  other  chriftian  virtues. 
They  never  violate  that  day  of  repofe,  which  all 
orders  of  men,  whether  idle  or  laborious,  much 
delight  in.  They  admit  a  hell  and  a  paradife; 
but  reje6t  the  eternity  of  future  punifhments. 
They  abhor  the  dodtrine  of  original  fin  as  an  im¬ 
pious  blafphemy,  and  in  general  every  tenet  that 
is  fevere  to  man  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the 
divinity.  As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but 
voluntary  works,  they  only  adminifter  baptifm  to 
the  adult.  At  the  fame  time  they  think  baptifm 
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fo  efientially  neceffary  to  falvation,  that  they  ima¬ 
gine  the  fouls  of  chriftians  in  another  world  are 
employed  in  converting  thofe  who  have  not  died 
under  the  law  of  the  gofpel. 

Still  more  difinterefted  than  the  Quakers 
they  never  allow  themfelves  any  law-fuits.  One 
may  cheat,  rob  and  abufe  them  without  ever  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  any  retaliation,  or  even  any  com¬ 
plaint  from  them.  Religion  has  the  fame  effect  on 
them  that  philofophy  had  upon  the  Stoics  5  it 
makes  them  infenfible  to  every  kind  of  intuit. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In 
winter,  it  is  a  long  white  gown,  from  whence 
there  hangs  a  hood,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a  hat, 
a  coarfe  fhirt,  thick  fhoes,  and  very  wide  breeches. 
The  only  difference  in  fummer,  is,  that  linen  is 
uled  inftead  of  woollen.  The  women  are  dreffed 
much  like  the  men,  except  that  they  have  no 
breeches. 

Their  common  food  confifts  wholly  of  vege¬ 
tables,  not  becaufe  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  any  other, 
but  becaufe  that  kind  of  abftinence  is  looked  upon 
as  more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity 
which  has  an  averfion  for  blood.  Each  individual 
follows  with  cheerfulnefs  the  branch  of  bufinefs  al¬ 
lotted  to  him.  The  produce  of  all  their  labours  is 
depofited  in  a  common  flock,  in  order  to  fupply 
the  neceffities  of  every  one.  This  union  of  in- 
duftry  has  not  only  eftablifhed  agriculture,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  all  the  arts  neceffary  for  the  fupport 
of  this  little  fociety,  but  hath  alfo  fupplied  for  the 
purpofes  of  exchange,  fuperfluities  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  its  population, 
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book  Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphra- 

XVilT.  A  1 

d,-y  "  tes,  the  Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account-  foolifh- 
ly  renounce  matrimony :  but  thole  who  find  them- 
felves  difpofed  to  it  leave  the  city,  and  form  an 
eftablifhment  in  the  country,  which  is  flip-ported 
at  the  public  expence.  They  repay  this  by  the 
produce  of  their  labours,  which  is  all  thrown  into 
the  public  treafury,  and  their  children  are  fent  to 
be  educated  in  the  mother-country.  Without  this 
wife  privilege  the  Dumplers  would  be  no  better 
than  monks,  and  in  procefs  of  time  would  become 
either  favages  or  libertines. 

The  moft  edifying,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
moft  extraordinary  circumftance,  is  the  harmony 
that  fubfifts  between  all  the  feds  eftablifhed  in 
Penfyitania,  notwithftanding  the  difference  of  their 
religious  opinions.  Though  not  all  of  tne  fame 
church,  they  all  love  and  cherifh  one  another  as 
children  of  the  fame  father.  They  have  always 
continued  to  live  like  brethren,  becaufe  they  had 
the  liberty  of  thinking  as  men.  To  this  delight¬ 
ful  harmony  muff  be  attributed  more  particularly 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  colony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  17 66  its  popula¬ 
tion  amounted  to  150,000  white  people.  The 
number  muff  have  been  confiderably  increafed 
fince  that  period,  having  doubled  every  fifteen 
x  years,  according  to  Mr,  Franklin’s  calculations. 
There  were  thirty  thoufand  blacks  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  who  though  they  met  with  lefs  ill-ufage 
in  this  province  than  in  the  others,  were  ftill  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unhappy.  A  circumftance,  however  not 
eafily  believed  is,  that  the  fubjedion  of  the  ne¬ 
groes, 
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groes  has  not  corrupted  the  morals  of  their  mas¬ 
ters  j  their  manners  are  dill  pure,  and  even  au- 
ftere,  in  Penfylvania,  Is  this  fingular  advantage 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  climate,  the  laws,  the  reli¬ 
gion,  the  emulation  conftantly  fubfifiing  between 
the  different  fedts,  or  to  fome  other  particular 
caufe?  Let  the  reader  determine  this  queirion. 

The  Penfylvanians  are  in  general  well  made, 
and  their  women  of  an  agreeable  figure.  As  they 
fooner  become  mothers  than  in  Europe,  they  fooner 
ceafe  breeding.  If  the  heat  of  the  climate  feems 
on  the  one  hand  to  haften  the  operations  of  na¬ 
ture,  its  inconfcancy  weakens  them  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  place  where  the  temperature  of  the 
fky  is  more  uncertain,  for  it  fometimes  changes 
five  or  fix  times  in  the  fame  day. 

As  however  thefe  varieties  neither  have  any  dan¬ 
gerous  influence  upon  the  vegetables,  nor  deflroy 
the  harvefts,  there  is  a  constant  plenty,  and  an 
univerfal  appearance  of  cafe.  The  ceconomy  which 
is  fo  particularly  attended  to  in  Penfylvania,  does 
not  prevent  both  fexes  from  being  we.llrdothed ; 
and  their  food  is  Fill  preferable  in  its  kind  to  their 
clothing.  The  families,  whole  circumftances  are 
the  leaft  eafy,  have  all  of  them  bread,  meat,  cy¬ 
der,  beer,  and  rum.  A  very  great  number  are  able 
to  afford  to  drink  conilantly  French  and  Spanifh 
whips,  punch,  and  even  liquors  of  a  higher  price. 
The  abufe  of  thefe  ftrong  drinks  is  lefs  frequent 
than  in  other  places,  but  is  not  without  ex¬ 
ample.  '  '  , 

The  pleafing  view  of  this  abundance  is  never, 
difturbed  by  the  melancholy  appearance  of  pover- 
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BxvmK  ty*  There  are  no  poor  in  all  Penfylvania.  All 
thofe  whofe  birth  or  fortune  have  left  them  with¬ 
out  refources  are  fuitably  provided  for  out  of  the 
public  treafury.  The  fpirit  of  benevolence  is  car¬ 
ried  ftill  further,  and  is  extended  even  to  the  moft 
engaging  hofpitality.  A  traveller  is  welcome  to 
Hop  in  any  place,  without  the  apprehenfions  of 
giving  the  lead  uneafy  fenfation,  except  that,  of 
regret  for  his  departure. 

The  happinefs  of  the  colony  is  not  difturbed 
by  the  oppreffive  burden  of  taxes.  In  1766,  they 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  280,140  livres*. 
Moft  of  them,  even  thofe  that  were  defigned  to 
repair  the  damages  of  war,  were  to  ceafe  in  1722. 
If  the  people  did  not  experience  this  alleviation  at 
that  period,  it  was  owing  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
favages,  which  had  occafioned  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  This  trifling  inconvenience  would  not 
have  been  attended  to,  if  Penn’s  family  could 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
public  expences,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  they 
obtain  from  the  province:  a  circumftance  required 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  which  in  equity  they  ought 
to  have  complied  with, 

The  Peniylvanians,  happy  pofteffors,  and  peace¬ 
able  tenants  of  a  country  that  ufyally  renders  them 
twenty  or  thirty  fold  for  whatever  they  lay  out 
upon  it,  are  not  reftrained  by  fear  from  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  their  fpecies.  There  is  hardly  an  un¬ 
married  perfon  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 
Marriage  is  the  more  happy  and  the  more  reve¬ 
renced  for  it;  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  fainftjty 
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of  it  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  parties:  they  °  K 

chufe  the  lawyer  and  the  prieft  rather  as  witneifes,  v - v~> > 

than  as  the  means  to  cement  their  engagement. 
Whenever  two  lovers  meet  with  any  oppofition,. 
they  go  off  on  horfeback  together,  the  man  gets 
behind  his  miftrefs,  and  in  this  fituation  they  pre- 
fent  themfeives  before  the  magiflrate,  where  the 
girl  declares  fhe  has  run  away  with  her  lover,  and 
that  they  are  come  to  be  married.  So  folemn  an 
avowal  cannot  be  rejected,  nor  has  any  perfon  a 
right  to  give  them  any  moleftation.  In  all  other 
cafes,  paternal  authority  is  exceffive.  The  head 
of  a  family,  whofe  affairs  are  involved,  is  allowed 
to  fell  his  children  to  his  creditors;  a  punifhment 
one  fhould  imagine  very  fufficient  to  induce  an  af¬ 
fectionate  father  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  An  adult 
difcharges  in  one  year’s  fervice  a  debt  of  120  li- 
vres,  iofols*:  children  under  twelve  years  of  age 
are  obliged  to  ferve  till  they  are  one  and  twenty, 
in  order  to  payoff  135  livresf.  This  is  an  image 
of  the  old  patriarchal  manners  of  the  eaft. 

Though  there  are  feveral  villages,  and  even 
fome  cities  in  the  colony,  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
may  be  faid  to  live  feparately,  as  it  were,  within 
their  families.  Every  proprietor  of  land  has  his 
houfe  in  the  midft  of  a  large  plantation  entirely 
furrounded  withquickfet  hedges.  Of  courfeeach 
parifh  is  near  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference.  This  diftance  of  the  churches  makes  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  have  little  effeCl,  and  ftill 
Jefs  influence.  Children  are  not  baptifed  till  a 
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few  months,  and  fometimes  not  till  a  year  or  two 
after  their  birth. 

All  the  pomp  of  religion  feems  to  be  referved 
for  the  laft  honours  man  receives  before  he  is  fhut 
up  in  the  grave  for  ever.  As  foon  as  any  perfon 
is  dead  in  the  country,  the  neareft  neighbours 
have  notice  given  them  of  the  day  of  the  burial. 
Thefe  fpread  it  in  the  habitations  next  to  theirs, 
and  within  a  few  hours  the  news  is  thus  conveyed 
to  a  diftance.  Every  family  fends  at  leaf!  one 
perfon  to  attend  the  funeral.  As  they  come  in 
they  are  prefented  with  punch  and  cake.  When 
the  afiembly  is  complete,  the  corpfe  is  carried  to 
the  burving-ground  belonging  to  his  feci,  or  if 
that  fhould  be  at  too  great  a  diftance,  into  one  of 
the  fields  belonging  to  the  family.  There  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  train  of  four  or  five  hundred  perfons  on 
horfeback,  who  obferve  a^-continual  filence,  and 
have  all  the  external  appearance  fuitable  to  the 
melancholy  nature  of  the  ceremony.  Gne  Angu¬ 
lar  circumftance  is,  that  the  Fenfylvanians  who  are 
the  greateft  enemies  to  parade  during  their  lives, 
feem  to  forget  this  chara&er  of  modefty  at  their 
deaths.  They  are  all  defirous  that  the  poor  re¬ 
mains  of  their  fhort  lives  fhould  be  attended  with 
a  funeral  pomp  proportioned  to  their  rank  or  for¬ 
tune. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  plain  and  virtu¬ 
ous  people,  even  thofe  that  are  favage  and  poor, 
pay  great  attention  to  the  ordering  of  their  fune¬ 
rals.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  look  upon  thefe 
laft  honours  as  duties  of  the  furvivors,  and  the  du¬ 
ties  themfelves  as  fo  many  diftincft  proofs  of  that 

principle 
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principle  of  love,  which  is  very  ftrong  in  private 
families  while  they  are  in  a  ftate  neareft  to  that  of 
nature.  It  is  not  the  dying  man  himfelf  who  exacts 
thefe  honours;  his  parents,  his  wife,  his  children 
voluntarily  pay  them  to  the  afhes  of  a  hufband 
and  father  that  has  deferved  to  be  lamented. 
Thefe  ceremonies  have  always  more  numerous  at¬ 
tendants  in  Imall  focieties  than  in  larger  ones,  be-, 
caufe  though  there  are  fewer  families  upon  the 
whole,  the  number  of  individuals  there  is  much 
larger,  and  all  the  ties  that  conned!  them  with  each 
other  are  much  ftronger.  This  kind  of  intimate 
union  has  been  the  reafon  why  fo  many  fmall  na¬ 
tions  have  overcome  larger  ones ;  it  drove  Xerxes 
and  the  Perfians  out  of  Greece,  and  it  will  feme 
time  or  other  expel  the  French  from  Corfica.1 

But  from  whence  does  Penfylvania  get  the  arti¬ 
cles  neceffary  for  her  own  confumption,  and  in 
what  manner  does  fhe  contrive  to  be  abundantly 
furnifhed  with  them?  With  the  flax  and  hemp 
that  is  produced  at  home,  and  the  cotton  fine  pro¬ 
cures  from  South  America,  fhe  fabricates  a  great 
quantity  of  ordinary  linens;  and  with  the  wool 
that  comes  from  Europe  fhe  manufactures  many 
coarfe  cloths.  Whatever  her  own  induftry  is  not 
able  to  furnifh,  fhe  purchafes  with  the  produce  of 
her  territory.  Her  fhips  carry  over  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danifn  iflands,  bifeuit, 
four,  butter,  cheefe,  tallow,  vegetables,  fruits, 
fait  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  all  forts  of  wood  for 
building.  The  cotton,  fugar,  coffee,  brandy,  and 
money  received  in  exchange,  are  fo  many  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  frefh  commerce  with  the  mother- coun¬ 
try. 
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B  xvm  K  an(^  ot^er  European  nations  as  well  as 

v - with  other  colonies.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  the 

Canaries,  Spain  and  Portugal,  open  an  advanta¬ 
geous  market  for  the  corn  and  wood  of  Penfylva- 
nia,  which  they  purchafe  with  wine  and  piaftres. 
T he  mother-  country  receives  from  Penfylvania  iron, 
flax,  leather,  furs,  linfeed  oil,  mails  and  yards, 
for  which  it  returns  thread,  wool,  fine  cloths,  tea, 
Irifh  and  India  linens,  hardware,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  luxury  or  neceflity.  But  as  England  fells 
a  greater  quantity  of  merchandife  to  the  colony 
than  flie  purchafes  from  it,  fhe  may  be  confidered 
as  a  gulph  in  which  all  the  fpecie  Penfylvania  has 
drawn  from  the  other  parts  of  the  world  is  loft.  In 
1723,  England  fent  over  goods  to  Penfylvania  on¬ 
ly  to  the  value  of  250,000  livres*$  at  prefent  fhe 
furnifhes  to  the  amount  of  1 0,000,000  j*.  It  is 
impoflible  that  the  colonifts  fhould  pay  fo  confi- 
derable  a  fum,  even  though  they  fhould  deprive 
themfelves  of  all  the  gold  they  receive  from  other 
markets  \  nor  will  they  ever  be  able  to  do  this, 
while  the  clearing  of  their  lands  requires  greater 
expences  than  the  produce  will  enable  them  to  an- 
fwer.  Our  colonies,  which  enjoy  almoft  exclufive- 
ly  fome  branches  of  trade,  fuch  as  rice,  tobacco, 
and  indigo,  muft  have  grown  rich  very  rapidly. 
Penfylvania,  whofe  riches  are  founded  on  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  increafe  of  her  flocks,  wijl  acquire 
them  more  gradually  $  but  her  prpfperity  will  be 
fixed  upon  a  more  firm  and  permanent  bafis. 

If  any  circumftance  can  retard  the  progrefs  of 
the  colony,  it  muft  be  the  irregular  manner  irj 
*  10,9371.  ios.  f  437,500!. 
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which  the  plantations  are  formed.  Penn’s  family,  B  k 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  grant 
them  indifcriminately  in  all  parts,  and  in  as  large 
a  proportion  as  they  are  required,  provided  they 
are  paid  fifty  crowns*  for  each  hundred  aqres,  and 
that  the  purchafers  agree  to  give  an  annual  rent  of  1 
about  one  folf.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  province  wants  that  fort  of  connexion  which  is 
fo  neceflary  in  all  eftablifhments,  and  that  the  fcat- 
tered  inhabitants  eafily  become  the  prey  of  the 
moft  infignificant  enemy  that  ventures  to  attack 
them. 

There  are  different  ways  of  clearing  the  lands 
which  are  followed  in  the  colony.  Sometimes  a 
huntfman  will  fettle  in  the  midft  of  a  foreft,  or 
,  quite  clofe  to  it.  His  neareft  neighbours  affift  him 
in  cutting  down  trees,  and  placing  them  one  above 
another:  and  this  conftitutes  a  houfe.  Around 
this  fpot  he.  cultivates,  without  any  affiftance,  a 
garden  or  a  field,  fufficient  to  fubfifl  himfelf  and 
his  family. 

A  few  years  after  the  firft  labours  are  finifhed, 
fome  more  active  or  richer  men  arrive  from  the 
mother-country.  They  indemnify  the  huntfman 
for  his  labour,  and  agree  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  provinces  for  fome  lands  that  have  not  yet 
been  paid  for.  They  build  more  commodious 
habitations,  and  clear  a  greater  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory. 

At  length  fome  Germans,  who  come  into  the 
New  world  from  inclination,  or  are  driven  into  it 
by  perfecution,  complete  thefe  fettlements  that  are 
*  61.  i is.  3d.  f  About  one  halfpenny. 
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as  yet  unfinifhed.  The  firfl  and  fecond  order 'of 
planters  remove  into  other  parts,  with  a.  more  con- 
fiderable  flock  for  carrying  on  agriculture  than 
they  had  at  firfl. 

The  annual  exports  of  Penfylvania  may  be  va¬ 
lued  at  25,000  tons.  It  receives  four  hundred 
fhips,  and  fits  out  about  an  equal  number.  They 
all  in  general  come  into  Philadelphia,  which  is  the 
capital,  from  whence  they  are  alfo  difpatched. 

This  famous  city,  whole  very  name  recalls  eve¬ 
ry  humane  feeling,  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  about  120 
miles  from  the  fea.  Penn,  who  deflined  it  for  the 
metropolis  of  a  great  empire,  defigned  it  to  be  one 
mile  in  breadth  and  two  in  length  between  the 
rivers;  but  its  population  has  proved  infufficient 
to  cover  this  extent  of  ground.  Hitherto  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  are  only  built  upon;  but 
without  giving  up  the  ideas  of  the  legiflator,  or 
deviating  from  his  plan.  Thefe  precautions  are 
highly  proper.  Philadelphia  mull  become  the  molt 
considerable  city  of  America,  becaufe  the  colony 
mufl  necelfarily  improve  greatly,  and  its  pro¬ 
ductions  mull  pals  through  the  harbour  of  tire 
capital  before  they  arrive  at  the  fea. 

The  flreets  of  Philadelphia,  which  are  all  regu¬ 
lar,  are  in  general  fifty  feet  broad ;  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  ones  are  a  hundred.  On  each  fide  of  them  there 
are  foot-paths  defended  by  polls,  placed  at  diffe¬ 
rent  diflances.  The  houfes,  each  of  which  has  its 
garden  and  orchard,  are  commonly  two  llories 
high,  and  are  built  either  of  brick,  or  of  a  kind 
of  foft  Hone,  which  grows  hard  by  being  bxpofed 
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to  the  air.  Till  very  lately  the  walls  had  but  lit-  B  °Vi°  K 
tie  thicknefs,  becaufe  they  were  only  intended  to  < - v — * 


have  acquired  a  folidity  proportioned  to  the  weight 
of  the  new  roofs.  The  prefent  buildings  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  additional  decoration  from  a  kind  of 
marble  of  different  colours,  which  is  found  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  town.  Of  this,  tables,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  other  houfehold  furniture  are  made; 
befides  which  it  is  become  a  pretty  confiderable 
article  of  commerce  with  the  greateft  part  of 
America. 


These  valuable  materials  could  not  have  been 
found  in  common  in  the  houfes,  unlefs  they  had 
been  lavifhed  in  the  churches.  Every  fed  has  its 
own  church,  andfome  of  them  have  feveral.  But 
there  are  a  pretty  confiderable  number  of  citizens, 
who  have  neither  churches,  priefts,  nor  any  pub¬ 
lic  form  of  worlhip,  and  who  are  Hill  happy,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  virtuous. 


The  town-houfe  is  a  building  held  in  as  much 


veneration,  though  not  fo  much  frequented  as  the 
churches.  It  is  conftruded  with  the  greated 
magnificence.  There  the  legiflators  of  the  colony 
affemble  every  year,  and  more  frequently  if  ne- 
ceffary,  to  fettle  everything  relative  to  public  bu- 
hnefs.  All  matters  debated  in  this  affembly -are 
fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  are 
clifcuffed  by  its  reprefentatives.  Next  to  the  town- 
houfe  is  a  .mod  elegant  library,  formed  in  1742 
under  the  care  of  the  learned  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
confiding  of  the  bed  Engiifh,  French,  and  Latin 
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authors.  It  is  only  open  to  the  public  on  Saturn 
days.  The  founders  have  free  accefs  to  it  the 
whole  year.  Others  pay  a  trifle  for  the  loan  of 
the  books,  and  a  forfeit  if  they  are  not  returned 
at  a  Hated  time.  This  little  fund,  which  is  con- 
Handy  accumulating,  is  appropriated  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  library,  to  which  have  been  lately 
added,  in  order  to  make  it  more  ufeful,  fome  ma¬ 
thematical  and  philofophical  inHruments,  with  a 
very  tine  cabinet  of  natural  hiHory* 

The  college,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  fciences,  was 
founded  in  1749.  At  firH,  it  only  initiated  the 
youth  in  the  Belles  Lettres.  In  1764,  a  clafs  of 
medicine  was  eHablifhed  there.  Knowledge  of 
every  kind,  and  maHers  in  every  fcience  will  in- 
creafe,  in  proportion  as  the  lands,  which  are  be¬ 
come  their  patrimony,  fhall  yield  a  greater  pro¬ 
duce.  If  ever  defpotifm,  fuperflition,  or  war 
ihould  plunge  Europe  again  into  that  Hate  of  bar- 
barifm  out  of  which  philofophy  and  the  arts  have 
extricated  it,  the  facred  fire  will  be  kept  alive  in 
Philadelphia,  and  come  from  thence  to  enlighten 
the  world . 

This  city  is  amply  fupplied  with  every  afliHance 
human  nature  can  require,  and  with  all  the  re- 
fources  induHry  can  make  ufe  of.  Its  keys,  the' 
principal  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  pre- 
fent  a  fuite  of  convenient  warehoufes  and  docks 
ingenioufly  contrived  for  fhip-building.  Ships  of 
five  hundred  tons  may  land  there  without  any  dif¬ 
ficulty,  except  in  times  of  froH.  There  is  taken 
on  board  the  merchandife  which  has  either  been 
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brought  by  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  or  B  0  °  * 
carried  along  better  roads  than  are  to  be  met  with 
in  mod' parts  of  Europe.  Police  has  made  a 
greater  progrefs  in  this  part  of  the  New  world,  than 
amo  ng  the  mod  ancient  nations  of  the  Old. 

It  is  impodlble  to  determine  precifely  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  are 
not  kept  with  any  exadtnefs,  and  there  are  fevej-al 
fects  who  do  not  chriden  their  children.  It  ap¬ 
pears  a  fa£t,  however,  that  in  1766  it  contained 
20,000  inhabitants.  As  mod  of  them  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fale  of  the  produ&ions  of  the  colony, 
and  in  fupplying  it  with  what  they  draw  from 
abroad,  their  fortunes  mud  necedarily  be  very 
Condderable  j  and  they  mud  increafe  dill  further, 
in  proportion  as  the  cultivation  advances  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  not  above  one-dxth  of  the  land  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  cleared. 

Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Newcadle  and  the 
other  cities  of  Penfylvania,  is  entirely  open.  The 
whole  country  is  equally  without  defence.  This 
is  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  who  have  always  maintained  the  princi¬ 
pal  influence  in  the  public  deliberations,  though 
they  do  not  form  above  one-third  part  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  colony*  Thefe  fedtaries  cannot 
be  too  much  favoured,  on  account  of  their  mo- 
dedy,  probity,  love  of  labour,  and  benevolence.  One 
might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  accufe  their  legid. 
lation  of  imprudence  and  temerity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  when  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  colony  eftablifhed  that  civil  fecurity 
which  protedbs  one  citizen  from  another,  they 
Vql.  V.  R  Jfhould 
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book  ftould  alfo  have  eftablifhed  that  political  fecurity. 


which  protects  one  ftate  from  the  encroachments 


of  another.  The  authority  which  hath  been  exerted 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  at  home,  feems 
to  have  done  nothing  if  it  has  not  prevented  inva- 
fion  from  abroad.  To  pretend  that  the  colony 
would  never  have  any  enemies,  was  to  fuppofe  the 
world  peopled  with  Quakers.  It  was  encouraging 
the  ftrong  to  fall  upon  the  weak,  leaving  the  lamb 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wolf,  and  fubmitting  the  whole 
country  to  the  opprefllve  yoke  of  the  firft  tyrant 
who  fhould  think  proper  to  fubdue  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  fhall  we  reconcile 
the  ftridtnefs  of  the  gofpel  maxims  by  which  the 
Quakers  are  literally  governed,  with  thofe  military 
preparations  either  offenfive  or  defenfive,  which 
maintain  a  continual  ftate  of  war  between  all  chrif- 
tiannations.  Beftdes,  what  could  the  French  or  Spa¬ 
niards  do,  if  they  were  to  enter  Penfylvania  fword 
in  hand  ?  Unlefs  they  maflacred  in  the  fpace  of  a 
night  or  a  day's  time,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
fortunate  region,  they  would  not  be  able  totally  to 
extirpate  the  race  of  thofe  mild  and  charitable 
men.  Violence  has  its  boundaries  in  its  very  ex- 
cefs  j  it  is  confumed  and  extinguiftied,  as  the  fire 
in  the  afhes  that  feed  it.  But  virtue,  when  guided 
by  humanity  and  by  the  fpirit  of  benevolence,  is 
revived  as  the  tree  under  the  edge  of  the  prun¬ 
ing  knife.  The  ambitious  ftand  in  need  of  num-^ 
bers  to  execute  their  fanguinary  projects.  But  the 
Quaker,  who  is  a  good  man,  wants  only  a  brother 
from  whom  he  may  receive,  or  to  whom  he  may 
give  afiiftance.  Let  then  the  warlike  nations,  let 
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people  who  are  either  Oaves  or  tyrants,  go  into  B  xvf^K 
Penfylvania ;  there  they  will  find  all  avenues  open  v— ' 
to  them,  all  property  at  their  difpofal ;  not  a  Tin¬ 
gle  foldier,  but  numbers  of  merchants  and  far¬ 
mers.  But  if  thefe  inhabitants  are  tormented,  re¬ 
trained  or  oppreffed,  they  will  fly,  and  leave  their 
lands  uncultivated,  their  manufa&ures  deftroyed, 
and  their  warehoufes  empty.  They  will  cultivate, 
and  fpread  population  in  fome  new  land  $  they 
will  go  round  the  world,  and  perifh  in  their  pro- 
grefs,  rather  than  turn  their  arms  againft  their  pur- 
fuers,  or  fubmit  to  bear  the  yoke.  Their  ene¬ 
mies  will  have  only  gained  the  hatred  of  mankind, 
and  the  execration  of  poflerity. 

It  is  upon  this  view  of  things  and  on  this  fore¬ 
fight,  that  the  Penfylvanians  found  the  opinion  of 
their  future  fecurity.  At  prefent  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  country  that  lies  behind  them,  fince 
the  French  have  loft  Canada ;  and  the  flanks  of 
the  colony  are  fufficiently  defended  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  fettlemen'ts.  Befides,  as  they  do  not  perceive 
that  the  mo  ft  warlike  ftates  are  the  moft  perma¬ 
nent  ;  that  miftruft,  which  is  ever  upon  its  guard, 
makes  men  reft  with  greater  tranquillity ;  or  that 
there  can  be  any  fatisfadlion  in  the  poffeflion  of  any 
thing  that  is  kept  with  fuch  apprehenfions ;  they  en¬ 
joy  the  prefent  moment,  without  any  concern  for  the 
lutiire.  Perhaps  too,  they  may  think  themfelves  Te¬ 
nured  by  thofe  very  precautions  that  are  taken  in 
:he  colonies  that  furround  them.  One  of  the  bar¬ 
kers  or  bulwarks  that  preferves  Penfylvania  from  a 
naritime  invafion  to  which  it  is  expofed,  is  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

R.  2  Virginia, 
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Virginia,  winch  Weis  intended,  to  denote  3.1^ 
that  extenfive  fpace  which  the  Engliih  propofed  to 
occupy  in  the  continent  of*  Nbrth-America,  is  at 
prelent  confined  within  much  narrower  limits.  It 
now  comprehends  only  that  country,  which  is 
bounded  to  the  north  by  Maryland;  to  the  fouth 
by  Carolina;  to  the  weft  by  the  Apalachian. 
mountains,  and  to  the  eaft  by  the  ocean.  This 
tract  is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  two  hundred  in  breadth. 

The  Engliih  landed  at  Virginia  in  1606;  and 
their  firft  fettlement  was  James-Town.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  object  that  firft  prefented  itfelf  to  them 
was  a  rivulet,  which,  iffuing  from  a  fand-bank, 
carried  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  talc,  which 
e-littered  at  the  bottoms  of  a  clear  and  running 
water.  In'  an  age  when  gold  and  filver  mines 
were  the  only  objects  of  mens  relearches,  this  def- 
picable  fubftance  was  immediately  taken  for 
filver.  The  firft  and  only  employment  of  the  new 
colonifts  was  to  colled  it;  and  the  illufion  was 
carried  fo  far,  that  two  Ihips  which  arrived  there 
with  neceffaries  were  fent  home  fo  fully  freighted 
with  thefe  Imaginary  riches,  that  there  fcarce  re¬ 
mained  any  room  for  a  few  furs.  As  long  as  the 
infatuation  lafted,  the  colonifts  difdained  to  em¬ 
ploy  themfelves  in  clearing  the  lands ;  fo  that  a 
dreadful  famine  was  at  laft  the  confequence  of  this 
foolifh  pride.  Sixty  men  only  remained  alive  out 
of  five  hundred  that  came  from  Europe.  Thefe 
few,  having  only  a  fornight’s  provifion  left,  were 

uoon  the  point  of  embarking  for  Newfoundland, 
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when  Lord  Delaware  arrived  there  with  three  fhips,  book 
a  frefh  colony,  and  fupplies  of  all  kinds. 

History  has  defcribed  this  nobleman  to  us  as 
a  man  whofe  genius  railed  him  above  the  common 
prejudices  of  the  times.  His  difintereftednefs  was 
equal  to  his  knowledge.  In  accepting  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  colony,  which  was  ftill  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  he  had  no  motive  but  to  gratify  the  incli¬ 
nation  a  virtuous  mind  has  to  do  good,  and  to  fe- 
cure  the  efteem  of  pofterity,  which  is  the  fecond 


reward  of  that  generofity  that  devotes  itfelf  totally 
to  the  fervice  of  the  public.  As  foon  as  he  ap¬ 
peared,  the  knowledge  of  his  charter  procured 
him  univerfal  refpe£h  He  fir  ft  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  wretched  colonifts  to  their  fatal  coun¬ 
try,  to  comfort  them  in  their  fufferings,  to  make 
them  hope  for  a  fpeedy  Condufion  of  them.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  joining  the  firmnefs  of  an  enlightened 
magiftrate  to  the  tendernefs  of  a  good  father,  he 
taught  them  how  to  dir  eel  their  labours  to  ah  ufe- 
ful  end.  Unfortunately  for  the  reviving  colony, 
Delaware's  declining  health  foon  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Europe  but  he  never  loft  fight  of  his 
favourite  colonifts,  nor  ever  failed  to  make  ufe  of 
all  his  credit  and  intereft  at  court  to  fupport  them. 
The  colony,  however,  made  but  little  progrefs,  a 
circumfta-nce  that  was  attributed  to  the  oppreffion 
of  excluftve  privileges.  The  company  which  ex- 
ercifed  them  was  diftolved  upon  Charles  the  Firft's 
acceflion  to  the  throne,  and  from  that  time  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  under  the  immediate  dire&ion  of  the 
crown,  which  exa&ed  no  more  than  a  rent  of  2 
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livres,  5  fols*,  upon  every  hundred  acres  that  were 
cultivated. 

Till  this  time  the  colonifts  had  known  no  true 
enjoyment  of  property.  Every  individual  wan¬ 
dered  where  chance  direded  him,  or  fixed  himfelf 
in  the  place  he  liked  beft,  without  confulting  any 
titles  or  agreements.  At  length  boundaries  were 
afcertained,  and  thofe  who  had  been  fo  long  wan¬ 
derers,  now  become  citizens,  had  determined  li¬ 
mits  to  their  plantations.  The  eftablifhment  of 
this  firft  law  of  fociety  changed  the  appearance  of 
every  thing.  New  buildings  arofe  on  every  fide, 
and  were  furrounded  by  freih  plantations.  This 
activity  drew  great  numbers  of  enterprifing  men 
over  to  Virginia,  who  came  either  in  fearch  of  for¬ 
tune,  or  of  liberty,  which  is  the  only  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  want  of  it.  The  memorable  troubles 
that  produced  a  change  in  the  conftitution  of  Eng¬ 
land  added  to  thefe  a  multitude  of  Royalifts,  who 
went  there  with  a  refolution  to  wait  with  Berkley, 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  who  was  alfo  attached 
to  king  Charles,  the  fate  of  that  deferred  mo¬ 
narch.  Berkley  ftill  continued  to  protect  them, 
even  after  the  king’s  death  ;  but  fome  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  either  brought  over  or  bribed,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  fleet,  de¬ 
livered  up  the  colony  to  the  Protedor.  If  the 
governor  was  compelled  to  follow  the  ftream 
againft  his  will,  he  was,  at  leaft,  among  thofe 
whom  Charles  had  honoured  with  pofts  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  rank,  the  laft  who  fubmitted  to 
Cromwell,  and  the  firft  who  fhook  off  his  yoke. 
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This  brave  man  was  finking  under  the  oppreffion 
of  the  times,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  re¬ 
called  him  to  the  place  which  his  fucceffor’s  death 
had  left  vacant ;  but  far  from  yielding  to  thefe 
flattering  felicitations,  he  declared  that  he  never 
would  ferve  any  but  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the 
dethroned  monarch.  Such  an  example  of  magna¬ 
nimity,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  hopes  of  the 
refloration  of  the  royal  family,  made  fuch  an  im- 
preffion  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
Charles  the  Second  was  proclaimed  in  Virginia  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  proclaimed  in  England. 

Th£  colony  did  not,  however,  receive  all  the 
benefit  from  fuch  a  ftep  that  might  naturally  have 
been  expelled  from  it.  While  the  court,  on  one 
hand,  granted  to  rapacious  men  of  family  exorbi¬ 
tant  privileges,  which  abforbed  the  property  of 
feveral  obfeure  colonifts ;  the  parliament,  on  the 
other,  laid  exceffive  taxes  upon  both  the  exports 
from,  and  imports  to,  Virginia.  This  double  op- 
preffion  flopped  all  the  refources,  and  difpelled  all 
the  hopes,  of  the  colony ;  and  to  complete  its  mif- 
fortunes,  the  favages,  who  had  never  been  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to,  took  that  opportunity  to  re¬ 
new  their  incurfions,  with  a  fpirit  and  uniformity 
of  defign,  that  had  never  yet  been  known. 

Such  a  complication  of  misfortunes  drove  the 
Virginians  to  defpair.  Berkley,  who  had  fo  long 
been  their  idol,  was  accufed  of  wanting  fortitude 
to  refill  the  oppreflions  of  the  mother-country, 
and  activity  to  repel  the  irruptions  of  the  favages. 
The  eyes  of  all  were  immediately  fixed  upon  Ba¬ 
con,  a  young  officer,  full  of  vivacity,  eloquence, 
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and  intrepidity,  of  an  infinuating  difpofition,  and 
an  agreeable  perfon.  They  chol’e  him  for  their 
general  in  an  irregular  and  tumultuous  manner. 
Though  his  military  fucceffes  might  have juftified 
this  prepofleffion  of  the  licentious  multitude,  yet 
this  circumftance  did  not  prevent  the  governor 
from  declaring  Bacon  a  traitor  to  his  country.  A 
fentence  fo  fevere,  and  which  was  ill-timed,  de¬ 
termined  Bacon  to  affume  a  power  by  force,  which 
he  had  exercifed  peaceably  and  without  oppofition 
for  fix  months.  His  death  put  a  flop  to  all  his 
proje&s,  The  malecontents,  difunited  by  the 
death  of  their  chief,  and  intimidated  by  the  troops, 
which  were  coming  from  Europe,  were  induced 
to  fue  for  pardon,  which  was  readily  granted 
them.  The  rebellion,  therefore,  was  attended 
with  no  bad  confequences.  Mercy  infured  obe¬ 
dience  ;  and  fince  this  remarkable  crifis  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Virginia  has  been  confined  to  the  account 
of  its  plantations. 

This  great  eftabli  foment  was  governed  at  the 
firft  by  perfons  placed  at  the  head  of  it  by  the 
company.  Virginia  afterwards  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  mother-country,  which  in  1620 
gave  it  a  regular  form  of  government,  compofed 
of  a  chief,  a  council,  and  deputies  from  each  coun¬ 
ty  ;  to  whofe  united  care  the  interefts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  were  committed.  At  firft,  the  council  and 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  ufed  to  meet  in  the 
fame  room,  as  they  did  in  Scotland.  But  in  1689, 
they  divided,  and  had  each  their  feparate  chamber, 
in  imitation  of  the  parliament  of  England,  This 
cuftom  has  been  continued  ever  fince, 
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The  governor,  who  is  always  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  for  an  unlimited  period,  has  the  foie 
difpofal  of  the  regular  troops,  the  militia,  and  of 
all  military  employments,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
approving  or  rejecting  whatever  laws  are  propofed 
by  the  general  affembly.  Befides  this,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  council,  to  which  he  leaves 
very  little  power  in  other  matters,  he  may  either 
prorogue  or  entirely  dilfolve  this  kind  of  parlia¬ 
ment:  he  chufes  all  the  magiftrates,  and  all  the 
collectors  of  the  revenue ;  he  alienates  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  lands  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  eftablilh- 
ed  forms,  and  difpofes  of  the  public  treafure.  So 
many  prerogatives,  which  lead  to  ufurpation,  ren¬ 
der  government  more  arbitrary  at  Virginia,  than 
it  is  in  the  more  northern  colonies :  they  frequent* 
ly  open  the  door  to  oppreftion. 

The  council  is  compofed  of  12  members, 
created  either  by  letters  patent,  or  by  particular 
order  from  the  king.  When  there  happen  to  be 
lefs  than  nine  in  the  country,  the  governor  chufes 
three  out  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  complete 
the  number.  They  form  a  kind  of  upper  houfe, 
and  are  at  the  fame  time  to  aflift  the  adminiftra^ 
tion,  and  to  counteract  tyranny.  They  have  alfo 
the  power  of  rejecting  all  aCts  palled  in  the  lower 
houfe.  The  falaries  of  the  whole  body  amount  to 
no  more  than  7,875  livres*. 

Virginia  is  divided  into  25  counties,  each  of 
which  fends  two  deputies.  James-town,  and  the 
college  have  each  of  them  feparately  the  right  of 
naming  one*  fo  that  they  amount  in  all  to  52. 

*  384I.  ios.  icd.  f. 
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Every  inhabitant  poffeffed  of  a  freehold,  except 
only  women  and  minors,  has  the  right  of  eledting, 
and  being  elected.  Though  there  is  no  time  fixed 
by  law  for  holding  the  general  affembly,  it  com¬ 
monly  meets  either  once  a  year,  or  once  in  every 
two  years;  and  the  meeting  is  very  feldom  de¬ 
ferred  till  three.  The  advantage  arifing  from 
meeting  fo  frequently  is  lecured  by  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  granting  fupplies  only  for  a  fhort  time. 
All  a£ls  paffed  in  the  two  houfes  mu  ft  be  fent  over 
to  the  fovereign  for  his  fandtion;  but  till  that  is 
received  they  are  always  in  force,  when  they  have 
been  approved  by  the  governor. 

The  public  revenues  of  Virginia  are  colledled 
from  different  fources,  and  appropriated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  manners.  The  tax  of  2  livres,  5  fols*, 
upon  every  quintal  of  tobacco;  that  of  16  livres, 
17  fols,  and  6  deniersf  per  ton,  which  every  vef- 
fel,  laden  or  unladen,  is  obliged  to  pay  at  its  re¬ 
turn  from  a  voyage;  that  of  11  livres,  5  folsj,  a 
head,  exacted  from  all  paffengers,  flaves  as  well  as 
freemen,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  colony;  the 
penalties  and  forfeitures  appointed  by  different 
acts  of  the  province;  the  duty  upon  both  the 
lands  and  perfonal  eftates  of  thofe  who  leave  no 
legitimate  heir;  thefe  different  articles,  which 
together  amount  to  70,000  livres §,  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  current  expences  of  the  colony,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  the 
council.  The  general  affembly  has  no  further 
concern  in  this  bufinefs  than  to  audit  the  accounts, 
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This  affembly,  however,  has  referved  to  itfelf 
the  foie  difpofition  of  the  funds  raifed  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  fervices.  Thefe  arife  from  a  duty  of  en¬ 
trance  upon  ftrong  liquors,  from  one  of  22  livres, 
10  fols*,  upon  every  flave,  and  one  of  16  livres, 
17  folsf,  upon  every  fervant,  not  an  Englifhman, 
that  enters  the  colony.  A  revenue  of  this  nature 
muft  be  extremely  variable,  but  in  general  it  is 
pretty  confiderable,  and  has  been  ufually  well  ad- 
miniftered. 

Besides  thefe  taxes,  which  are  paid  in  money, 
there  are  others  paid  in  kind.  There  are  a  fort  of 
a  triple  poll-tax  on  the  article  of  tobacco,  which 
the  white  women  only  are  exempted  from.  The 
firft  is  raifed  by  order  of  the  general  affembly,  for 
the  purpofe  of  paying  the  expences  of  its  meeting, 
for  that  of  the  militia,  and  forfome  other  national 
exigencies.  The  fecond,  which  is  called  provin¬ 
cial,  is  impofed  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace  in 
each  county  for  its  particular  ufes.  The  third  is 
parochial,  raifed  by  the  chief  perfons  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  upon  every  thing  that  has  more  or  lefs 
connection  with  the  eftablifhed  form  of  worfhip. 

Justice  was  at  firft  adminiftered  with  that  kind 
of  difintereftednefs,  which  was  itfelf  the  fecurity 
for  the  equity  obferved  in  it.  One  fingle  court 
had  the  cognizance  of  all  caufes,  and  ufed  to  de¬ 
cide  them  in  a  few  days,  leaving  only  an  appeal 
to  the  general  affembly,  which  was  not  lefs  expe¬ 
ditious  in  terminating  them.  So  laudable  a  fyftem 
did  not  continue  long.  In  1692  all  the  ftatutes 
and  formalities  of  the  mother-country  were 
*  19  s.  8d,  f  About  145.  9  c!. 
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adopted,  and  all  the  chicanery  of  it  was  intro, 
duced  along  with  them.  Since  that  time  every 
county  has  its  diftind  tribunal,  compofed  of  a 
flieriff,  his  under-officers,  and  juries.  From  thefe 
courts  all  caufes  are  carried  to  the  council,  where' 
the  governor  prefides*  who  has  the  power  of  de¬ 
termining  finally  in  all  litigations  where  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  queflion  does  not  exceed  6,750  livres*. 
If  the  films  contended  for  are  more  confiderable, 
the  conteft  may  be  referred  to  the  king.  In  all 
criminal  matters,  the  council  pronounces  without 
appeal,  not  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  of  lefs  con- 
fequence  than  his  property,  but  becaufe  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  law  is  much  eafier  in  criminal,  than 
in  civil  cafes.  The  governor  has  the  right  of 
pardoning  in  all  cafes  but  thofcof  wilful  murder 
and  high  treafon,  and  even  in  thefe  he  may 
fufpend  the  execution  of  the  fentence,  till  he 
knows  the  king's  pleafure.  '  -  ■  - 1 

With  refped  to  religion,  the  inhabitants  at 
firft  profefied  that  of  the  church  of  England.  In 
1642  the  general  afiembly  even  palfed  a  decree, 
which  indirectly  excluded  all  thofe  who  were  not 
Of  this  communion  from  the  province.  The  he- 
ceffity  of  peopling  the  country  foon  occafioned  the 
repeal  of  this  law,  which  was  rather  of  a  hierar¬ 
chical  than  of  a  religious  nature.  A  toleration 
granted  fo  late,  and  evidently  with  reludance, 
produced  no  material  effed*  Only  five  non-con-* 
formift  churches  were  added  to  the  colony,  one  of 
which  confifted  of  Prefbyterians,  three  of  Qua-> 
kers>  and  one  of  French  refugees. 

*  About  295 1« 
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The  mother-church  has  39  parifhes.  Every 

•  •  •  •  A  V  lil* 

parifh  chufes  its  mimfter,  who  mud,  however,  be 
approved  of  by"  the  governor  before  he  takes  pof- 
feflion.  In  fome  parifhes  he  is  paid  in  land,  and 
furnifhed  with  all  the  neceflary  inftruments  for  cul¬ 
tivating  it;  in  others,  his  falary  is  16,000  pounds 
-weight  of  tobacco.  Befides  this,  he  receives  either 
5  livres,  12  fols,  6  deniers*,  or  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  .marriage;  and  45  livresf,  or 
four  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  funeral 
fermon,  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  over  the 
grave  of  every  free  man.  With  all  thefe  advan- 
tages/mofl  of  the  clergy  are  not  contented,  be- 
caufe  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  benefices  by 
thofe  who  conferred  them. 

At  firft  the  colony  was  inhabited  only  by  men; 
foon  after  they  grew  defirous  of  fharing  the  fweets 
of  their  fituation  with  female  companions.  They 
gave  at  firft  2,250  livres  £  for  every  young  per- 
fon  that  was  brought  them,  from  whom  they  re¬ 
quired  no  other  dov/ry  than  a  certificate  of  their 
prudence  and  virtue.  When  the  falubrity  and 
fertility  of  the  climate  were  afcertained,  whole  fa¬ 
mily  and  even  fome  of  refpe&able  condition, 
went  over  to  fettle  in  Virginia.  In  time  they  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fo  early  as  the  year 
1703  there  were  66,606  white  people  in  the  co¬ 
lony.  If  fince  that  time  they  have  not  increafed 
above  a  fixth,  it  muft  be  attributed  to  a  pretty 
confiderable  emigration  occafioned  by  the  arrival 
of  the  blacks.  * * 

*  9* 
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These  flaves  were  firfh  brought  into  Virginia  by 
a  Dutch  Jfhip  in  1621.  Their  number  was  not 
confiderable  at  firft,  but  the  increafe  of  this 
inhuman  traffic  has  been  fo  confiderable  fince  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  that  there  are  at  prefent 
110,000  negroes  in  the  colony  ;  which  occafions 
a  double  lofs  to  mankind,  firft  by  exhaufting  the 
population  of  Africa,  and  fecondly  by  preventing 
that  of  the  Europeans  in  America. 

Virginia  has  neither  fortified  places  nor  re¬ 
gular  troops:  they  would  be  ufelefs  in  a  province, 
which  from  its  fituation  and  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
dudtions,  is  protedted  both  from  foreign  invafions, 
and  the  incurfions  of  the  favages  wandering  about 
this  vail  continent,  who  have  long  been  too  weak 
to  attack  it.  The  militia,  which  is  compofed  of 
all  the  free-men  from  fixteen  to  fixty  years  of  age, 
is  fufficientto  keep  the  flaves  in  order.  Every 
country  reviews  all  its  troops  once,  and  the  fepa- 
rate  companies  three  or  four  times  a  year.  Upon 
the  leaft  alarm  given  in  any  particular  part  of  the 
country,  all  the  forces  in  it  march.  If  they  are 
out  more  than  two  days,  they  receive  pay*  if  not, 
it  is  reckoned  a  part  of  their  dated  fervice.  Such 
is  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  fuch  is  very 
nearly  that  of  Maryland;  which,  after  having 
been  included  in  this  colony,  was  feparated  from 
it  for  reafons  which  muft  be  explained.  .  * 

Charles  the  firft,  far  from  having  any  aver- 
flon  for  the  catholics,  had  fome  reafon  to  protedl 
them,  from  the  zeal,  which,  in  hopes  of  being  to¬ 
lerated,  they  had  fhewn  for  his  intereft.  But 
when  the  accufation  of  being  favourable  to  po- 
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pery  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  book: 
that  weak  prince,  whofe  chief  aim  was  to  eftablifh  *  XV*n*- 
a  defpotic  government,  he  was  obliged  to  give  the 
catholics  up  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  enaCted 
againft  them  by  Henry  the,  eighth.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  induced  lord  Baltimore  to  feek  an  afy- 
lum  in  Virginia,  where  he  might  be  indulged  in  a 
liberty  of  confcience.  As  he  found  there  no  to¬ 
leration  for  an  exclufive  fyftem  of  faith,  which 
was  itfelf  intolerant,  he  formed  the  delign  of  a 
new  fettlement  in  that  uninhabited  part  of  the 
country,  which  lay  between  the  river  of  Potow- 
mack  and  Penfylvania.  His  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  foon  after  he  had  obtained  powers  from  the 
crown  for  peopling  this  land,  put  a  flop  to  the 
projeCt  for  that  time,  but  it  was  refumed  from  the 
fame  religious  motives  by  his  fon.  This  young 
nobleman  left  England  in  the  year  1633,  with 
two  hundred  Roman  catholics,  mod:  of  them  of 
good  families.  The  education  they  had  received, 
the  caufe  of  religion  for  which  they  left  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  fortune  which  their  leader  promifed 
them,  prevented  thofe  difturbances  which  are  but 
too  common  in  infant  fettlements.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  favages,  won  by  mildnefs  and  acts  of  be¬ 
neficence,  concurred  with  eagernefs  to  aflift  the 
new  colonifts  in  forming  their  fettlement.  With 
this  unexpected  help,  thefe  fortunate  perfons,  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other  by  the  fame  principles  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  directed  by  the  prudent  councils  of 
their  chief,  applied  themfelves  unanimoufly  to 
every  kind  of  ufeful  labour:  the  view  of  the  peace 
and  happinefs  they  enjoyed,  invited  among  them 
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a  number  of  men  who  were  either  perfecuted  for 
the  fame  religion,  or  for  different  opinions. 

The  catholics  of  Maryland  gave  up  at  length 
the  intolerant  principles,  of  which  they  themfelves 
had  been  the  vidims,  after  having  firft  let  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  them,  and  opened  the  doors  of  their  co¬ 
lony  to  all  feds  of  what  religious  principles  foever. 
Baltimore  alfo  granted  the  moft  extenfive  civil  li¬ 
berty  to  every  ftranger  who  chofe  to  purchafe 
lands  in  his  new  colony,  the  government  of  which 
was  modelled  upon  that  of  the  mother-coun- 
-  try. 

These  wife  precautions,  however,  did  not  fe- 
cure  the  governor,  at  the  time  of  the  fubverfion 
of  the  monarchy,  from  lofing  all  the  rights  and 
conceffions  that  he  had  obtained.  Deprived  of 
his  poffeffions  by  Cromwell,  he  was  reftored  to 
them  by  Charles  the  Second;  after  which  they 
were  again  difputed  with  him.  Though  he  was 
perfectly  clear  from  any  reproach  of  mal-admi- 
niftration ;  and  though  he  was  extremely  zealous 
for  the  Tramontane  dodrines,  and  much  attached 
to  the  interefts  of  the  Stuarts ;  yet  he  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  the  legality  of  his  charter 
attacked  under  the  arbitrary  reign  of  James  II. 
and  of  being  obliged  to  maintain  an  adion 
at  law  for  the  jurifdidion  of  a  province  which 
had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  crown,  and  which 
he  himfelf  had  peopled.  This  prince,  whofe 
misfortune  it  had  always  been  not  to  diftinguifh 
his  friends  from  his  foes,  and  who  had  alfo  the 
ridiculous  pride  to  think  that  regal  authority  was 
fufficient  to  juftify  every  ad  of  violence,  was  pre¬ 
paring 
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paring  a  fecond  time  to  deprive  Baltimore*  of  B  ^  o  k- 

what  had  been  given  him  by  the  two  kings,  his  ; - , — — > 

father  and  his  brother,;  when  he  was  himfelf  re¬ 
moved  from  the  throne,  which  he  was  fo  unfit  to 
fill.  The  fucceffor  of  this  weak  defpotic  prince 
terminated  this  conteft,  which  had  arifen  before 
his  acceflion  to  the  crown,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  political  character.  He  left  the  Baltimores  in 
poffeffion  of  their  revenues,  but  deprived  them  of 
their  authority,  which,  however,  they  alfo  reco¬ 
vered  upon  becoming  members  of  the  church  of 
England. 

The  province  is  at  prefent  divided  into  eleven 
counties,  and  inhabited  by  40,000  white  men  and 
60,000  blacks.  It  is  governed  by  a  chief,  who  is 
named  by  the  proprietor,  and  by  a  council  and 
two  deputies  chofen  in  each  county.  The  go¬ 
vernor,  like  the  king  in  the  other  colonies,  has  a 
negative  voice  in  all  adts  propofed  by  the  ailembly, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  right  of  rejecting  them. 

If  Maryland  were  re-united  to  Virginia,  as  their  Virginia 
common  intereft  feems  to  require,  no  difference 
could  be  found  between  the  two  fettlements.  Y3te  the 

lame  pro- 

They  are  fituated  between  Penfyl vania  and  Caro-*  dudlions. 
lina,  and  occupy  the  great  fpace  that  extends 
from  the  fea  to  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The 
air,  which  is  damp  on  the  coaft,  becomes  light, 
pure  and  fubtle,  as  you  approach  the  mountains, 
rhe  fpring  and  autumn  months  are  of  an  excel- 
ent  temperature,  in  fummer  there  are  fome  days 
ixceffively  hot,  and  in  winter  fome  extremely 
:old ;  but  neither  of  thefe  exceffes  lafls  above  a 
veek  at  a  time.  The  moft  difagreeable  circum- 
Vol.  V,  S  fiance 
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< - v — t  infers  that  are  found  there. 

All  the  domedic  animals  multiply  prodigi- 
oufly;  and  all  forts  of  fruits,  trees  and  vegetables 
fucceed  there  extremely  well.  It  produces  the 
bed:  corn  in  all  America.  The  foil,  which  is  rich, 
and  fertile  in  the  low  lands,  is  always  good,  even 
in  thofe  places  where  it  becomes  fandy;  more  ir¬ 
regular  than  it  is  defcribed  by  fome  travellers, 
but  tolerably  level  till  you  come  near  the  moun- 
tains. 

From  thefe  mountains  an  incredible  number  of 
rivers  flow,  mod  of  which  are  feparated  only  by 
an  interval  of  five  or  fix  miles.  Befides  the  ferti¬ 
lity  which  thefe  waters  impart  to  the  country  they 
pafs  through,  they  alfo  make  it  infinitely  more 
convenient  for  trade  than  any  other  part  of  the 
New  world,  by  facilitating  the  communications. 

Most  of  thefe  rivers  afford  a  very  extenfive  in¬ 
land  navigation  for  merchant  fliips,  and  fome  of 
them  for  men  of  war.  One  may  go  near  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  up  the  Potowmack,  above  eighty  up 
the  James,  the  York,  and  the  Rapahannock,  and 
upon  the  other  rivers  to  a  diftance  that  varies  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  catara&s  are  more  or  lefs  diftant 
from  their  mouths.  All  thefe  navigable  canals, 
formed  by  nature,  meet  in  the  bay  of  Chefapeak, 
which  has  from  feven  to  nine  fathom  water  both  at 
its  entrance  and  in  its  whole  extent.  It  reaches 
above  two  hundred  miles  into  the  country,  and  is 
about  twelve  miles  in  its  mean  breadth.  Though 
it  is  full  of  fmall  iflands,  mod  of  them  covered 
with  wood,  it  is  by  no  means  dangerous,  and  fc 
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large  that  all  the  fflips  in  the  univerfe  might  ride 
there  with  eafe. 

So  uncommon  an  advantage  has  prevented  the 
formation  of  any  large  towns  in  the  two  colonies.,  and 
accordingly  the  inhabitants  who  were  certain  that 
the  (hips  would  come  up  to  their  warehoufes,  and 
that  they  might  embark  their  commodities  with¬ 
out  going  from  their  own  houfes,  have  difperfed 
themfelves  upon  the  borders  of  the  feveral  ri¬ 
vers.  In  this  fituation,  they  found  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  rural  life,  united  to  all  the  affluence 
that  is  brought  into  cities  by  trade  ;  they  found 
the  facility  of  extending  cultivation  in  a  country 
that  had  no  bounds,  together  with  every  afiifhnce 
which  the  fertilization  of  the  lands  receive  from 
:ommerce.  But  the  mother- country  fufflered  a 
iouble  inconvenience  from  this  difperfion  of  the 
tolonifts;  firft,  becaufe  her  failors,  being  obliged 
o  colled  their  cargoes  from  thefe  fcattered  habita- 
ions  were  longer  abfent ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe 
heir  fhips  were  expofed  to  injury  from  thofe  dan¬ 
gerous  infeds,  which  in  the  months  of  June  arid 
:uly  infeft  all  the  rivers  of  this  diftant  region, 
['he  minilbry  has  therefore  negleded  no  means  of 
ngaging  the  colonies  to  eftablifo  flaples  for  the 
eception  of  their  commodities.  The  conftraint 
f  the  laws  has  not  had  more  effed  than  perfua- 
on.  At  length,  a  few  years  ago,  forts  were  or- 
ered  to  be  built  at  the  entrance  of  every  river,  to 
roted  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  fhips.  If 
lis  projed  had  not  failed  in  the  execution  from 
ie  want  of  a  fufficient  fund,  it  is  probable  that 
le  inhabitants  would  have  gathered  together  by 
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degrees  In  the  vicinity  of  thefe  fortreffes.  But  it 
may  ftill  be  a  qucftion  whether  this  circumftance 
would  not  have  proved  fatal  to  population;  and 
whether  agriculture  might  not  have  loft  as  much 
as  commerce  would;  have  gained  by  it.  „ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
but  two  towns  at  prefen t  of  any  kind  of  note  in 
the  twro  colonies.  Even  thofe  which  are  the  feat 
of  government  are  of  no  great  importance.  Wil- 
liamfburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  Annapo¬ 
lis,  that  of  Maryland,  the  firftrifen' upon  the  ruins 
of  James  town,  the  other  upon  thofe  of  St.  Ma¬ 
ry,  are  neither  of  them  luperior  to  one  of  our 
common  villages. 

As  in  all  human  affairs,  every  good  is  attended 
with  fome  kind  of  evil,  fo  it  has  happened  that  the 
multiplicity  of  habitations,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
prevented  the  cities  from  becoming  populous,  has 
alfo  prevented  any  artifts  or  manufacturers  from 
being  formed  in  either  of  the  provinces.  With  all 
the  materials  neceffary  to  fupply  them  with  moft 
of  their  wants,  and  even  with  feveral  of  their  con¬ 
veniences,  they  are  ftill  obliged  to  import  from 
Europe  their  cloths,  linens,  hats,  hardware,  and 
even  furniture  of  xhe  moft  ordinary  kind. 

These  numerous  and  general  expences  have 
exhaufted  the  inhabitants;  beffdes  which  they  hav( 
vied  with  each  other  in  difplaying  every  kind  o 
luxury  before  all  the  Englifh  merchants,  who  vifr 
their  plantations  from  motives  of  commercial  in 
tereft.  By  thefe  means,  they  have  run  fo  mucl 

in  debt  with  the  mother-country,  that  many  o 
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them  have  been  obliged  to  fell  their  lands;  or,  n 
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order  ftill  to  keep  pofieffion  of  them,  to  mortgage 
them  at  an  ufurious  intercft  of  eight  or  nine  per  w-v — j 

tent. 

It  will  be  no  eafy  matter  for  the  two  provinces 
ever  to  emerge  from  this  defperate  (late.  Their. 

[hipping  does  not  amount  to  above  a  thoufand 
tons,  and  all  the  corn,  cattle  and  planks  they  fend 
to  the  Caribbee  iflands ;  all  hemp,  flax,  leather, 
peltry  and  walnut-tree  or  cedar-wood  they  fhip  for 
Europe  does  not  bring  them  a  return  of  more 
than  a  million  of  livres*.  The  only  refource  they 
have  left  is  tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  a  fharp  cauftic,  and  even  poifonous 
plant,  which  has  been  formerly  of  great  repute, 
and  is  ftill  ufed  in  medicine.  Every  one  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  general  confumption  of  it,  by 
chewing,  fmoking,  or  taking  fnuff.  It  was  dif- 
covered  in  the  year  1520  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
found  it  firft  in  the  Jucatan,  a  large  peninfula  in 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was  carried 
into  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Soon  after,  the  ufc 
of  it  became  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the  learn¬ 
ed,  which  the  ignorant  alfo  took  a  part  in ;  and 
thus  tobacco  acquired  fome  reputation.  By  de¬ 
grees  fafhion  and  cuftom  have  greatly  extended 
its  confumption  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world. 

It  is  atprefent  cultivated  with  more  or  lefs  fuccefs 
in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  feveral  parts  of 
America. 

The  ftem  of  this  plant  is  ftraight,  hairy,  and 
vifcous ;  its  leaves  are  thick,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  They  are  larger  at  the  bottom  than 
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at  the  fummitof  the  plant.  It  requires  a  binding 
foil,  but  rich,  even  and  deep,  and  not  too  much 
expofed  to  inundations.  A  virgin  foil  is  very  fit 
for  this  vegetable,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
moiflure. 

The  feeds  of  the  tobacco  are  fown  upon  beds. 
When  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  two  inches, 
and  has  got,  at  leaft,  half  a  dozen  leaves,  it  is 
gently  pulled  up  in  damp  weather,  and  tranfplant- 
ed  with  great  care  into  a  well-prepared  foil,  where 
the  plants  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet 
from  each  other.  When  they  are  put  into  the 
ground  with  thefe  precautions,  their  leaves  do  not 
fuffer  the  leafl:  injury;  and  all  their  vigour  is  re¬ 
newed  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  continual 
attention.  The  weeds  which  grow  round  it  muff 
be  plucked  up;  the  head  of  it  muft  be  cut  off 
when  it  is  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  to 
prevent  it  from  growing  too  high;  it  muft  be 
ftrippedof  all  fprou ting  fuckers;  the  leaves  which 
grow  too  near  the  bottom  of  theftem,  thofe  that  are 
in  the  leaft  inclined  to  decay,  and  thofe  which  the 
infefts  have  touched,  muft  all  be  picked  off,  and 
their  number  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  at  moft.  One 
induftrious  man  is  able  to  take  care  of  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  plants,  which  ought  to  yield  one 
thoufand  weight  of  tobacco.  It  is  left  about  four 
months  iii  the  ground.  As  it  advances  to  matu¬ 
rity,  the  pleafant  and  lively  green  colour  of  its 
leaves  is  changed  into  a  darker  hue;  the  leaves  are 
alfo  curved,  the  fcent  of  them  grows  ftronger,  and 
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extends  to  a  greater  diftance.  The  plant  is  then 
ripej  and  mult  be  cut. 

The  plants,  when  collected,  are  laid  in  heaps 
upon  the  fame  ground  that  produced  them,  where 
they  are  left  to  exfude  only  for  one  night.  The 
next  day  they  are  laid  up  in  warehoufes  conftrudt- 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  air  may  have  free 
accefs  to  them  on  all  fides.  Here  they  are  left  fe- 
parately  fufpended  as  long  a  time  as  is  neceffary  to 
dry  them  properly.  They  are  then  fpread  upon 
hurdles,  and  well  covered  over,  where  they  fer¬ 
ment  for  a  week  or  two.  At  laft  they  are  drip¬ 
ped  of  their  leaves,  which  are  either  put  into  bar¬ 
rels,  or  made  up  into  rolls.  The  othei  methods 
of  preparing  the  plant,  which  vary  according  to 
the  different  taftes  of  the  feveral  nations  that  ufe 
it,  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  cultivation. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  tobacco  has  been 
planted,  there  is  none  where  it  has  anfwered  fo 
well  as  in  hdaryland  and  V lrginia.  As  it  was  the 
only  occupation  of  the  firft  planters,  they  often 
cultivated  much  more  than  they  could  find  a  fale 
for.  They  were  then  obliged  to  ftop  the  growth 
of  the  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  to  burn  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  plants  in  every  habitation  through¬ 
out  Maryland.  But  in  procels  of  time  the  ufe  of 
this  herb  became  fo  general,  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  increafe  the  number  both  of  the  whites 
and  blacks  who  were  employed  in  preparing  it. 
At  prefent  each  of  the  provinces  furnilhes  nearly 
an  equal  quantity.  That  of  Virginia,  which  is 
the  mildeft,  the  moft  perfumed,  and  the  deal  eft; 
is  confirmed  in  England  and  in  the  fouthcrn  parts 
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BxvihK  Europe.  That  of  Maryland  is  fitter  for  the 
v — v — *  northern  climates  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs.  and 
even  its  coarfenefs,  which  makes  it  adapted  to  lefs 
delicate  organs. 

As  navigation  has  not  yet  made  the  fame  pro- 
grefs  in  thefe  provinces,  as  in  the  reft  of  North- 
America,  the  tobacco  is  commonly  tranfported  in 
the  fhips  of  the  mother-country.  They  are  very 
often  three,  four,  and  even  fix  months  in  com^ 
pleting  their  cargo.  This  delay  arifes  from  feve- 
ral  very  evident  caufes.  Firft,  as  there  are  no  ma¬ 
gazines  or  general  receptacles  for  the  tobacco,  it 
IS  necefifary  to  procure  it  from  the  feveral  planta¬ 
tions.  Secondly,  few  planters  are  able  to  load  a 
whole  fhip  if  they  would,  and  if  they  were,  they 
would  not  chufe  to  venture  their  whole  capital  upon 
one  bottom.  In  ftiort,  as  the  price  of  the  freight  is 
fixed,  and  is  always  the  fame,  whether  the  arti¬ 
cles  are  ready  for  embarkation  or  not,  the  planters 
wait  till  they  are  preffed  by  the  captains  themfelves 
to  haften  the  exportation.  For  thefe  reafons  vef- 
fels  only  of  a  moderate  fize  are  generally  employed 
upon  this  fervice.  The  larger  they  are,  the  lon¬ 
ger  time  they  would  be  detained  in  America. 

Virginia  always  pays  forty-five  livres*  freight 
for  every  barrel  of  tobacco,  and  Maryland  only  39 
livres,  5  fols,  6  deniersf.  This  difference  is 
owing  to  the  lefs  value  of  the  merchandife,  and 
to  the  great  expedition  made  in  loading  it.  The 
Engliili  merchant  lofes  by  the  carriage,  but  he 
finds  his  account  in  the  commiffions.  As  he  is  al¬ 
ways  employed  in  all  the  fales  and  purchafes  made 
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for  the  colonifts,  he  is  amply  compenfated  for  his 
Ioffes  and  his  trouble,  by  an  allowance  of  five  per 
cent,  upon  thefe  commiffions. 

This  trade  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty  fhips, 
which  make  up  in  all  30,000  tons.  They  take  in 
a  hundred  thoufand  barrels  of  tobacco  from  the  two 
colonies,  which,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
a  barrel,  make  eighty  millions  of  pounds  weight. 
That  part  of  the  commodity  that  grows  between 
York  and  James  rivers,  and  in  fome  other  places 
is  extremely  dear ;  but  the  whole  taken  upon  an 
average  fells  only  for  four  fols,  three  deniers*,  a 
pound  in  England,  which  makes  in  all  16,125,000 
livresf.  Befides  the  advantage  England  experi¬ 
ences  in  exchanging  its  manufadures  to  the  amount 
of  this  fum,  it  gains  another  by  the  re-exporta¬ 
tion  of  four-fifths  of  the  tobacco.  This  alone  is 
an  objed  of  10,125,000  livresj,  befides  what  is 
to  be  reckoned  for  freight  and  commiffion. 

The  cuftom-houfe  duties  are  ftill  a  more  con- 
fiderable  objed  to  government.  There  is  a  tax  of 
1 1  fols,  10  deniers  and  a  half  H,  upon  every  pound 
of  tobacco  that  enters  the  kingdom ;  this,  fuppof- 
ing  the  whole  eighty  millions  of  pounds  imported 
to  remain  in  it,  would  bring  the  flate  47,499,997 
livres,  10  fols^f ;  but  as  four-fifths  are  re-export¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  duties  are  remitted  upon  that  por¬ 
tion,  the  public  revenue  gains  only  19,000,000 
livres,  2  fols,  7  deniers§.  Experience  teaches  that 
a  third  of  this  muff  be  deduded  on  account  of 
the  allowance  made  to  the  merchant  who  pays 

*  Not  2  d.  f  738,281!.  5  s.  1442,9681.155. 

J1  About 6d.  qj  2,078,1241. 17s.  9<i.  J.  §  831,250k  os.  id.  J 
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book  ready  money,  inftead  of  availing  himfelf  of  eigh- 
»  ^  j  teen  months  credit  which  he  has  a  right  to  take, 

and  on  account  of  the  fmuggling  that  is  carried  on 
in  the  fmall  ports  as  well  as  in  the  large  ones. 
This  deduction  will  amount  to  6,333,351  livresj 
18  fols,  6  deniers*,  and  there  will  coufequently 
'  remain  for  government  no  more  than  1 2,666,7 1^ 

livres,  17  fols,  6  deniersf. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  laid  abufes,  Virginia 
and  Maryland  are  much  more  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain  than  the  other  northern  colonies, 
more  fo  even  than  Carolina. 

Ongin  of  Carolina  extends  three  hundred  miles  along 
CaroHna,  ^  c0 afl->  and  two  hundred  miles  in  the  country, 
as  far  as  the  Apalachian  mountains.  It  was  difco- 
vered  by  the  Spaniards,  foon  after  the  firft  expe¬ 
ditions  in  the  New  world  ;  but  as  they  found  no 
gold  there  to  fatisfy  their  avarice,  they  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  Admiral  Coligny,  with  more  pru¬ 
dence  and  ability,  opened  an  afylum  there  to  the 
induftry  of  the  French  proteftants ;  but  the  fanati- 
cifm  that  purfued  them  foon  deftroyed  all  their 
hopes,  which  were  totally  loft  in  the  murder  of 
that  juft, y  humane,  and  enlightened  man.  Some 
Eno-ldh  fucceeded  them  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  century  :  who,  by  an  unaccountable  caprice, 
were  induced  to  abandon  this  fertile  region,  in  or¬ 
der  to  go  and  cultivate  a  more  ungrateful  land,  in 

a  lefs  agreeable  climate. 

There  was  not  a  fingle  European  remaining  in 
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tcret.  Sir  \Villiam  Berkeley,  and  Sir  William  Colle-  book 
ton  obtained  from  Charles  II.  in  1663,  a  grant  of 
that  fine  country.  The  plan  of  government  for  this 
new  colony  was  drawn  up  by  the  famous  Locke. 

A  philofopher,  who  was  a  friend  to  mankind,  and 
to  that  moderation  and  jufcice  which  ought  to  be 
the  rule  of  their  adions,  could  not  find  better 
means  to  oppofe  the  prevalence  of  fanaticifm,  than 
by  an  unlimited  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  3 
but  not  daring  openly  to  attack  the  prejudices  of 
his  time,  which  were  as  much  the  effed  of  the 
virtues  as  of  the  crimes  of  the  age,  he  endeavour¬ 
ed,  at  lead,  to  reconcile  them,  if  poffible,  with  a 
principle  of  reafon  and  humanity.  The  wild  in¬ 
habitants  of  America,  faid  he,  have  noadea  of  a 
revelation  it  would,  therefore,  be  the  height  of 
extravagance  to  make  them  fuffer  for  their  igno¬ 
rance.  The  different  feds  of  chriflians,  who  might 
come  to  people  the  colony,  would,  without  doubt, 
exped  a  liberty  of  confcience  there,  which  priefls 
and  princes  refufe  them  in  Europe :  nor  fhould 
Jews  or  Pagans  be  rejeded  on  account  of  a  blind- 
nefs,  which  lenity  and  perfuafion  might  contribute 
to  remove.  Such  was  Mr.  Locke’s  reafoning  with 
men  prejudiced  and  influenced  by  opinions,  which 
no  one  had  hitherto  taken  the  liberty  to  call  in 
queflion.  Difgufted  with  the  troubles  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  the  different  fyflems  of  religion  had 
given  birth  to  in  Europe,  they  readily  acquiefced 
in  the  arguments  he  propofed  to  them.  They 
admitted  toleration  in  the  fame  manner  as  intole¬ 
rance  is  received^  without  examining  into  the  me¬ 
rits  of  it.  The  only  reltridion  laid  upon  this  fav- 
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o  k  ing  principle  was,  that  every  perfon,  claiming  the 
protection  of  that  fettlement,  fhould  at  the  age  of 
feventeen  regifter  himfelf  in  fome  particular  com¬ 
munion. 

The  Englifh  philofopher  was  not  fo  favourable 
to  civil  liberty.  Whether  it  were,  that  thofe,  who 
had  fixed  upon  him  to  trace  out  a  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment,  had  reftrained  his  views,  as  will  be  the  cafe 
of  every  writer,  who  employs  his  pen  for  great 
men,  or  minilters  5  or  whether  Locke,  being  more 
of  a  metaphyfician  than  a  ftatefman,  purfiued  phi- 
lofophy  only  in  thofe  traCts  which  had  been  opened 
by  Defcartes  and  Leibnitz;  it  is  certain  that  the 
fame  man,  who  had  diflipated  and  deftroyed  fo 
many  errors  in  his  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
ideas,  made  but  very  feeble  and  uncertain  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  path  of  legiflation.  The  author  of 
a  work,  the  permanency  of  which  will  render  the 
glory  of  the  French  nation  immortal,  even  when 
tyranny  fhall  have  broken  all  the  fprings,  and  all 
the  monuments  of  the  genius  and  merit  of  a  people 
efteemed  by  the  whole  world  for  fo  many  amiable 
and  brilliant  qualities ;  even  Montefquieu  himfelf 
did  not  perceive  that  he  was  making  men  for  go¬ 
vernments,  inftead  of  making  governments  for 
men .  ~ 

The  code  of  Carolina,  by  a  fingularity  not  to 
be  accounted  for  in  an  Englifhman  and  a  philo¬ 
fopher,  gave  to  the  eight  proprietors,  who  found¬ 
ed  the  fettlement,  and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all 
the  rights  of  a  monarch,  but  likewife  all  the  powers 
of  legiflation. 
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The  court,  which  was  compofed  of  this  fove- 
reign  body,  and  was  called,  the  Palatine  Court, 
was  invefted  with  the  right  of  nominating  to  all 
employments  and  dignities,  and  even  with  that  of 
conferring  nobility;  but  with  new  and  unprece¬ 
dented  titles.  For  inftance,  they  were  to  create, 
in  each  county,  two  Caciques,  each  of  whom  was 
to  be  pofleffed  of  twenty-four  thoufand  acres  of 
land;  and  a  Landgrave,  who  was  to  have  four- 
fcore  thoufand.  The  perfons,  on  whom  thefe  ho¬ 
nours  fhould  be  bellowed,  were  to  compofe  the 
upper  houfe;  and  their  pofleffions  were  made  un¬ 
alienable;  a  circumftance  totally  inconfiilent  with 
good  policy.  They  had  only  the  right  of  farming 
or  letting  out  a  third  part  of  them  at  the  moll  for 
the  term  of  three  lives. 

The  lower  houle  was  compofed  of  the  deputies 
from  the  feveral  counties  and  towns.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  this  reprefentative  body  was  to  be  increafed 
in  proportion  as  the  colony  grew  more  populous. 
No  tenant  was  to  pay  more  than  one  livre,  two 
fols  and  6  deniers*,  per  acre;  and  even  this  rent 


was  redeemable.  All  the  inhabitants,  however, 
both  flaves  and  freemen,  were  under  an  obligation 
to  take  up  arms  upon  the  firft  order  they  fhould 
receive  from  the  Palatine  Court. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  defers  of  a  conflitu- 
tion,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  (late  were  fo  un¬ 
equally  divided,  began  to  be  difeerned.  The 
proprietary  lords,  influenced  by  defpotic  prin¬ 
ciples,  ufed  every  endeavour  to  eftablifh  an  arbi¬ 
trary  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colo- 
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Bxvm  K  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  general  rights 

- of  mankind,  exerted  themfelves  with  equal  zeal 

to  avoid  fervitude.  From  this  druggie  of  oppo- 
fite  interefts  arofe  an  inevitable  confufion,  which 
put  a  flop  to  every  ufeful  exertion  of  indudry.  The 
whole  province,  didrafted  with  quarrels,  diffen- 
tions  and  tumults,  was  rendered  incapable  of  ma¬ 
king  any  progrefs,  though  great  improvements 
had  been  expected  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
its  lituation. 

Nor  were  thefe  evils  fufficient  to  call  for  a  re- 
drefs,  which  was  only  to  arife  from  the  excefs  to 
which  they  were  carried.  Granville,  who,  as  the 
olded  of  the  proprietors,  was  in  1705  foie  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  colony,  formed  the  refolution  of 
obliging  all  the  non-conformids,  who  were  two- 
thirds  of  the  people,  to  embrace  the  forms  of  wor- 
Ihip  edablifhed  in  England,  This  aft  of  violence, 
though  difavowed,  and  rejected  by  the  mother- 
country,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people.  In 
1720,  while  this  animofity  was  (till  fubfifting,  the 
province  was  attacked  by  feveral  bands  of  favages, 
driven  to  defpair  by  a  continued  courfe  of  the 
mod  atrocious  infolence  and  injudice.  Thefe  un¬ 
fortunate  wretches  were  all  conquered  and  all  put 
to  the  fword :  but  the  courage  and  vigour,  which 
this  war  revived  in  the  breads  of  the  colonids, 
was  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  their  oppreffors. 
Thofe  tyrants  having  refufed  to  contribute  to  the 
expences  of  an  expedition,  the  immediate  benefits 
of  which  they  claimed  to  themfelves,  were  all, 
excepting  Carteret,  who  dill  preferved  one-eighth 
of  the  country,  dripped  in  1728  of  their  preroga¬ 
tives. 
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tives,  which  they  had  only  made  an  ill  ufe  of.  book. 
They  received  however  540,000  livres*  by  way 
of  compenfation.  From  this  time,  the  crown  re¬ 
fumed  the  government,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
colony  a  foretafte  of  its  moderation,  gave  it  the 
fame  conftitution  as  the  reft.  It  was  likewife  di¬ 
vided  into  two  feparate  governments,  under  the 
names  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  adminiftration  of  it.  It  is  from  this 
happy  period,  that  the  profperity  of  this  great 
province  is  to  be  dated. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  throughout  the  New  climate 
world  a  climate  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Ca-  d^c/of’ 
rolina.  The  two  feafons  of  the  year,  which,  for  Carolina* 
the  moft  part,  only  moderate  the  excelfes  of  the 
two  others,  are  here  delightful.  The  heats  of  the 
fummer  are  not  exceffive;  and  the  cold  of  the 
winter  is  only  felt  in  the  mornings  and  evenings. 

The  fogs,  which  are  always  common  upon  a  coaft 
of  any  length,  are  difperfed  before  the  middle  of 
the  day.  But  on  the  other  hand,  here,  as  well  as 
in  almoft  every  other  part  of  America,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  fubjed  to  fuch  fudden  and  violent 
changes  of  weather,  as  oblige  them  to  obferve  a 
regularity  in  their  diet  and  clothing,  which  would 
be  unnecelfary  in  a  more  fettled  climate.  Another 
inconvenience,  peculiar  to  this  trad  of  the  north¬ 
ern  continent,  is  that  of  being  expofed  to  hurri¬ 
canes;  but  thefe  are  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  violent 
than  in  the  iflands. 

A  vast,  melancholy,  and  uniform  plain  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  fea-lhore  fourfcore  or  a  hundred 
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miles  within  land.  From  this  diftance,  the  coun¬ 
try  beginning  to  rife,  affords  a  more  plealing 
profpeft,  a  purer  and  drier  air.  This  part,  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Engliih,  was  covered  with 
one  immenfe  foreft,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains.  It  confided  of  large  trees  grow¬ 
ing  as  nature  had  caff  them,  without  order  or 
defign,  at  unequal  diftances,  and  not  encumbered 
with  underwood :  by  which  means  more  land  could 

be  cleared  here  in  a  week,  than  in  feveral  months 

■ 

among  us. 

The  foil  of  Carolina  is  very  various.  On  the 
coaft  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  which 
fall  into  the  fea,  it  is  either  covered  with  ufelefs 
and  unhealthy  moraffes,  or  compofed  of  a  pale, 
light,  fandy  earth,  which  produces  nothing.  In 
one  part  it  is  barren  to  an  extreme;  in  another, 
among  the  numberlefs  ftreams  that  divide  the 
country,  it  is  excefiively  fruitful.  At  a  diftance 
from  the  coafts,  there  are  found  fometimes  large 
waftes  of  white  fand,  which  produce  nothing  but 
pines;  in  other  places  there  are  lands,  where  the 
oak  and  the  walnut-tree  announce  fertility.  Thefe 
alternatives  and  variations  are  not  obfervable  in 
the  inland  parts ;  and  the  country  every  where  is 
agreeable  and  rich. 

Admirably  adapted  as  thefe  fpots  are  for  the 
purpofes  of  agriculture,  the  province  does  not 
want  others  equally  favourable  for  the  breeding  of 
cattle.  Thoufands  of  horned  cattle  are  bred  here, 
which  go  out  in  the  morning  without  a  herdfman 
to  feed  in  the  woods,  and  return  home  at  night  of 
their  own  accord.  Their  hogs,  which  are  fuf- 

fered 
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fcred  to  fatten  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner*  are 
ftill  more  numerous  and  much  better  in  their  kind. 
But  mutton  degenerates  here  both  in  flefh  and 
wool*  For  this  reafon*  it  is  lefs  common. 

In  1723*  the  whole  colony  Oonlifted  of  no  inore 
than  four  thoufand  white  peoplei  and  thirty-two 
thoufand  blacks*  Its  exports  to  other  parts  of 
America  and  to  Europe  did  not  exceed  4,950*000 
livres*.  Since  that  time  it  hath  acquired  a  de¬ 
gree  of  fplendour*  which  it  owes  entirely  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty* 

South-Carolina*  though  it  hath  fucceeded  in 
eftablilhing  a  confiderable  barter  trade  with  the 
favages*  hath  gained  a  manufa6ture  of  linetfs  by 
means  of  the  French  refugees*  and  invented  a  new 
kind  of  ituff  by  mixing  the  filk  it  produces  with 
its  wool*  yet  its  progrefs  is  principally  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  produce  of  rice  and  indigo'* 

The  firfl  of  thele  articles  was  brought  there  by 
accident*  A  fliip*  on  its  return  from  Indian  ran 
aground  on  this  coafh  It  Was  laden  with  rice.* 
which*  being  thrown  on  fhore  by  the  waves*  grew 
up.  This  une&pe&ed  good  fortune  led  the  colo- 
nifts  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  a  commodity* 
which  the  foil  itfelf  feemed  to  invite  them  to  try.. 
For  a  long  time  little^  progrefs  was  made  in  it; 
becaufe  the  colonifts  being  ohlrged  to  fend  theif 
crops  to  the  mother- country*  from  whence  they 
were  fliipped  again  for  Spain  and  Portugal,  wherg 
the  confumption  was  fold  them  at  fo  low  a  price* 
that  it  fcarce  anfweted the expencesof  cultivation. 
Since  1730,  when  a  more  enlightened  miniftry 

*  216,5621,  19 u 
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book  gave  them  permilfion  to  export  and  fell  their  grain 

,  XV111‘  ,  themfelves  at  foreign  markets,  an  increafe  of  pro¬ 
fit  has  produced  an  additional  growth  of  the  com¬ 
modity.  The  quantity  is  at  prefent  greatly  aug¬ 
mented,  and  may  be  ftill  increafed;  but  it  is  a 
queftion  whether  this  will  always  be  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  colony.  Of  all  produftions  rice  is  the 
molt  detrimental  to  the  falubrity  of  the  climate; 
at  lead,  it  hath  been  efteemed  fo  in  the  Milanefe, 
where  the  peafants  on  the  rice-grounds  are  all  of 
them  fallow  complexioned  and  dropfical;  as  well 
as  in  France,  where  that  article  hath  been  totally 
prohibited.  Egypt  had,  without  doubt,  its  pre¬ 
cautions  again  ft  the  ill  effects  of  a  grain  in  other 
refpefts  fo  nutritious.  China  muff  alfo  have  its 
prefervatives,  which  art  provides  againft  nature, 
whole  favours  are  fometimeS  attended  with  perni¬ 
cious  confequences.  Perhaps,  alio,  under  the 
torrid  zone,  where  rice  grows  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  the  heat,  which  makes  it  flonrifll  in 
the  midft  of  water,  quickly  difperfes  the  moift  and 
noxious  vapours  that  exhale  from  the  rice-fields. 
But  if  the  cultivation  of  rice  Ihould  come  to  be 
neglefted  in  Carolina,  that  of  indigo  will  make 
ample  amends  for  it. 

This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Indoftan  was 
firft  brought  to  perfection  in  Mexico,  and  the  Ca- 
ribbee  ifiands.  It  was  tried  later  and  with  lefs 
Tuccefs  in  South-Carolina.  This  principal  ingre¬ 
dient  in  dying  is  there  of  lo  inferior  a  quality, 
that  it  is  fcarce  fold  at  half  the  price  it  bears  in 
other  places.  Yet  thofe,  who  cultivate  it,  do  not 

defpair,  in  time, '  of  lupplanting  both  the  Spa- 
■  -  niards 
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iiiards  and  French  at  every  market.  The  good-  bt°  °  k. 
nefs  of  their  climate,  the  extent  of  their  lands,  the  , 

plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  their  provifions,  the  op¬ 
portunities  they  have  of  fupplying  themfelves  with 
utenfils,  and  of  procuring  Haves ;  every  thing,  in 
fhort,  flatters  their  expectation :  and  the  lame 
hopes  have  always  been  entertained  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  North-Carolina. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  country  was  the  firfl: 
on  the  continent  of  the  New  world,  on  which  the 
Englifh  landed  for  here  is  the  bay  of  Roanoak, 
which  Raleigh  took  pofleflion  of  in  1585.  A  total 
emigration,  in  a  fhort  time,  left  it  deftitute  of  co- 
loniftsj  nor  did  it  begin  to  be  repeopled,  even 
when  large  fettlements  were  eftablilhed  in  the 
leighbouring  countries.  We  cannot  otherwife 
iccount  for  this  defertion,  than  from  the  obftacles 
which  trading  veflfels  had  to  encounter  in  this 
Deautiful  region.  None  of  its  rivers  are  deep 
mough  to  admit  fhips  of  more  than  feventy  or 
eighty  tons.  Thofe  of  greater  burthen  are  forced 
o  anchor  between  the  continent  and  fome  adja- 
:ent  iflands.  The  tenders  which  are  employed  in 
ading  and  unlading  them  augment  the  expence 
,nd  trouble  both  of  their  exports  and  imports. 

From  this  circumftance,  probably,  it  was,  that 
tforth-Carolina  was  at  firft  inhabited  only  byafet 
>f  miferable  men  without  name,  laws,  or  profef- 
on.  In  proportion  as  the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
ouring  colonies  grew  more  fcarce,  thofe,  who 
fere  not  able  to  purchafe  them,  betook  them- 
dves  to  a  country  where  they  could  get  lands 
hthout  purchafe.  Refugees  of  other  kinds  avail- 
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b  o  o  k  ed  themfelves  of  the  fame  refource.  Order  and 
XVI11  property  became  eflablifhed  at  the  fame  time ; 
and  this  colony,  with  fewer  advantages  than  South- 
Carolina,  obtained  a  greater  number  of  European 
fettlers.  -  . 

The  firft  people,  whom  chance  difperfed  along 
thefe  favage  coafts,  confined  themfelves  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  cutting  of  wood, 
which  were  taken  off  their  hands  by  the  merchants 
of  New-England.  In  a  fhort  time  they  contrived 
to  make  the  pine-tree  produce  them  turpentine, 
tar,  and  pitch.  For  the  turpentine  they  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  make  two  flits  about  a  foot  in 
length,  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  they  placed  veffels  to  receive  it.  When 
they  wanted  tar,  they  raifed  a  circular  platform  of 
potter’s  earth,  on  which  they  laid  piles  of  pine- 
wood:  to  thefe  they  fet  fire  and  the  refin  diftilled 
from  them  into  cafks  placed  underneath.  The 
tar  was  converted  into  pitch,  either  in  great  iron 
pots,  in  which  they  boiled  it,  or  in  pits  formed  of 
potter's  earth,  into  which  it  was  poured  while  ip 
a  fluid  ftate.  This  labour,  however,  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants:  they 
then  proceeded  to  grow  corn  5  and  for  a  long  time 
were  contented  with  maize,  as  their  neighbours  in 


South- Carolina  were  obliged  to  be,  where  the 


wheat  being  fubjedt  to  mildew,  and  to  exhauft  it- 
felf  in  ftraw,  never  throve.  But  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  having  proved  to  the  North- Carolina  inha¬ 
bitants  that  they  were  not  liable  to  the  fame  in¬ 
convenience,  they  fucceeded  fo  far  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  that  grain,  that  they  were  even  able  tc 
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fupply  a  confiderable  exportation.  Rice  and  in-  B 
digo  have  been  but  lately  introduced  into  this  » — * 
province  to  join  the  harvefts  of  Africa  and  Afia 
to  thofe  of  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  them  is 
but  yet  in  its  infancy.. 

There  is  fcarce  one  twentieth  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  two  Carolinas  that  is  cleared  ;  and,  at 
this  time,  the  only  cultivated  fpots  are  thofe, 
which  are  the  moil  fandy  and  the  neareft  to  the 
lea.  The  reafon  why  the  colonifts  have  not  fet¬ 
tled  further  back  in  the  country  is,  that  of  ten  na¬ 
vigable  rivers,  there  is  not  one  that  will  admit 
flipping  higher  than  fixty  miles.  This  inconve¬ 
nience  is  not  to  be  remedied  but  by  making  roads 
or  canals  ;  and  works  of  that  kind  require  fo 
many  hands,  and  fo  much  expence  and  know¬ 
ledge,  that  the  hopes  of  fuch  an  improvement  are 
kill  very  diftant. 

Neither  of  the  colonies,  however,  have  rea¬ 
fon  to  complain  of  their  lot.  The  impofts,  which 
are  all  levied  on  the  exportation  and  importation 
of  merchandife,  do  not  exceed  135,000  livres*. 

The  paper-currency  of  North-Carolina  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  1,125,000  livresf,  and 
that  of  South-Carolina,  which  is  infinitely  more 
wealthy,  is  only  5,625,000 %.  Neither  of  them 
are  in  debt  to  the  mother-country  ;  and  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  is  not  common  even  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies,  they  derive  from  the  great  amount 
of  their  exportations  to  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  to  Europe. 

5,9061.5s.  f  49,118!.  15s.  }  246,093k  15s. 
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In  1754,  there  were  exported  from  South-Ca- 
rolina,  feven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  barrels  of 
turpentine,  two  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
three  of  tar;  five  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
fixty-nine  of  pitch  or  rofin;  four  hundred  and  fix- 
teen  barrels  of  beef;  fifteen  hundred  and  fixty  of 
pork;  fixteen  thoufand  four  hundred  bufhels  of 


Indian  corn ;  and  nine  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  lixty-two  of  peas ;  four  thoufand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  tanned  hides,  and  twelve  hundred 
in  the  hair;  one  million  one  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  planks;  two  hundred  and  fix  thoufand 
joifts;  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thoufand 
feet  of  timber;  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two 


hogfheads  of  wild  deer-fkins;  one  hundred  and 
four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty -two  barrels 


of  rice;  and  two  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds  of  indigo. 

In  the  fame  year  North-Carolina  exported  fixty- 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
barrels  of  t£r;  twelve  thoufand  and  fifty-five  of 


pitch;  and  ten  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-nine  of  turpentine;  feven  hundred  and  fixty-two 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty  planks;  and 
two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-feven  feet  of 
timber ;  fixty-one  thoufand  five  hundred  bufhels 
of  wheat,  and  ten  thoufand  of  peas;  three  thou- 
-fand  three  hundred  barrels  of  beef  and  pork;  one 
hundred  hogfheads  of  tobacco;  ten  thoufand  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  tanned  hides,  and  thirty  thoufand 


fkins  of  different  kinds. 

In  the  above  account,  there  is  not  a  fingle  ar¬ 
ticle  that  has  not  been  confideraWy  increafed  fince 

that 
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that  time.  Several  of  them  have  been  doubled, 

and  the  moft  valuable  of  all,  the  indigo,  has  in-  — — > 

creafed  to  three  times  the  quantity. 

Some  productions  of  North  Carolina  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  Europe  and  the  Caribbee  iflands,  though 
there  is  no  llaple  town  to  receive  them;,  arid  that 
Edinton,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  that  which  hatli  been  built  in  lieu  of  it 
upon  the  river  Neus,  can  fcarce  be  confidered  as 
fm all  villages.  The  largeft  and  molt  valuable 
part  of  its  exports  is  conveyed  to  Charles-town  to 
increafe  the  riches  of  South-Carolina. 

This  town  lies  between  the  two  navigable  ri- 
vers.  Cooper  and  Afhley  ;  furrounded  by  the  moft 
beautiful  plantations  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is 
the  center  and  the  capital.  It  is  well  built,  inter¬ 
fered  with  feveral  agreeable  ftreets,  and  its  forti¬ 
fications  are  tolerably  regular.  The  large  fortunes 
that  have  been  made  there  from  the  acceffion  and 

,  J  .  m  vT»  i  ..  J  .  *  V  i  A  •  . 

circulation  of  its  trade,  muft  neceflarily  have  had 
fome  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  people  : 
of  all  the  towns  in  North- America,  it  is  the  one 
in  which  the  conveniences  of  luxury  are  moft  to 
be  met  with.  But  the  difadvantage  its  road  la¬ 
bours  under,  of  not  being  able  to  admit  ftiips  of 
above  two  hundred  tons,  will  make  it  lofe  its 
prefent  fplendour.  It  will  be  deferted  for  Port 
Royal,  which  admits  veifels  of  all  kinds  into  its 
harbour,  and  in  great  numbers.  A  fettlement.has 
already  been  formed  there,  which  is  continually 
increafing,  and  will  moft  probably  meet  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs.  Befides  the  productions  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  that  will  naturally  be  fent  to 
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p  o  o  k  its  markctj  it  will  alfo  receiye  thofe  of  Georgia, 

< _ ^  p  colony  that  has  been  lately  eftablifhed  near  it. 

Foundation  Carofina  and  Spanifh  Florida  are  feparated 
¥  peprgia.  each  other  by  a  great  tra&  of  land  which  ex¬ 

tends  ope  hundred  and  twenty  miles  uppn  the  fea 
coaft,  and  three  hundred  miles  from  thence  to  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  and  whofe  boundaries  to 
the  North  and  South  are  the  rivers  Savannah  and 
Alatamaha.  The  Englifh  miniflry  had  been  long 
defirous  of  ereding  a  colony  on  this  {raft  of  coun¬ 
try,  that  was  confidered  as  dependent  upon  Caro? 
lina.  Qne  of  thofe  inftances  of  benevolence, 
which  liberty,  the  fource  of  every  patriotic  virtue, 
renders  niore  frequent  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country,  ferved  to  determine  the  views  of 
government  with  regard  to  this  place.  A  rich  and 
humane  citizen,  at  his  death,  left  the  whole  of 
his  eftate  to  fet  at  liberty  fuch  infolvent  debtors  as 
were  detained  in  prifon  by  their  creditors.  Pru¬ 
dential  reafons  of  policy  concurred  in  the  perform? 
ance  of  this  will  dilated  by  humanity;  and  the 
government  gave  orders,  thatTuch  unhappy  pri- 
foners  as  were  releafed,  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into 
that  defert  country,  that  was  now  intended  to  be 
peopled.  It  was  named  Georgia  ip  honour  of  the 
reigning  fovereign. 

This  inflance  of  refpeft,  the  more  pleafing,  as 
it  was  not  the  efteft  of  flattery;  and  the  execution 
pf  a  defign  of  fp  much  real  advantage  to  the  ftate^ 
were  entirely  the  work  of  the  nation.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  added  225,000  byres**  to  the  eftate  left  by 
the  will  of  the  citizen  ;  and  a  voluntary  lubfcrip- 

*  9,84.3].  15  s. 
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tion  produced  a  much  more  confiderablefum.  Ge¬ 
neral  Oglethorpe,  a  man  who  had  diftingmfhed 
himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  his  tafte  for 
great  defigns,  by  his  zeal  for  his  country,  and  his 
paffion  for  glory,  was  fixed  upon  to  direct  thefe 
public  finances,  and  to  carry  into  execution  fo  ex¬ 
cellent  a  projedt.  Defirous  of  maintaining  the  re¬ 
putation  he  had  acquired,  he  chofe  to  conduct 
himfelf  the  firft  colon  ills  that  were  fent  to  Geor¬ 
gia;  where  he  arrived  in  January  1733,  and  fixed 
his  people  on  a  fpot  ten  miles  diftant  from  the 
fea,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Savannah.  This  riling  fettlement  was  call¬ 
ed  Savannah  from  the  name  of  the  river;  and  in- 
ponfiderable  as  it  was  in  its  infant  ftate,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  to  become  the  capital  of  a  flourifliing  colo¬ 
ny.  It  confided  at  firft  of  no  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  perfons,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  was  increafed  to  618;  of  whom  127  had 
emigrated  at  their  own  expence.  Three  hundred 
men,  and  113  women,  102  lads,  and  83  girls, 
formed  the  beginning  of  this  new  population,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  numerous  pofterity. 

This  fettlement  was  increafed  in  1735  by  the 
arrival  of  fome  Scotch  highlanders.  Their  natio¬ 
nal  courage  induced  them  to  accept  an  eftabJifh- 
ment  offered  them  upon  the  borders  of  the  Ala- 
tamaha,  to  defend  the  colony,  if  neceffary,  againft: 
the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  Spaniards.  Here 
they  built  the  towns  of  Darien  and  Frederica,  and 
feveral  of  their  countrymen  came  over  to  fettle 
among  them* 
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book  In  the  fame  year,  a  great  number  of  proteftants 
driven  out  of  Saltzburg  by  a  fanatical  prieft,  em¬ 
barked  for  Georgia  to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty 
of  confcience.  ,  At  firft  they  fettled  on  a  fpot 
jult  above  that  of  the  infant  colony;  but  they 
afterwards  chofe  to  be  at  a  greater  diftance,  and 
to  so  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah, 
where  they  built  a  town  called  Ebenezer. 

Some  Switzers  followed  the  example  of thefe  wife 
Saltzburghers,  though  they  had  not,  like  them, 
been  perfecuted.  They  alfo  fettled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Savannah;  but  at  the  diftance  of  four  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  Germans.  Their  colony  con- 
filling  of  a  hundred  habitations,  was  named  Pu- 
rylburg,  from  Pury  their  founder,  who  having 
been  at  the  expence  of  their  fettlement,  was  de¬ 
fer  vedly  chofen  their  chief,  in  teftimony  of  their 
gratitude  to  him. 

In  thefe  four  or  five  colonies,  fome  men  were 
found  more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture. 
Thefe,  therefore,  feparated  from  the  reft  in  order 
to  build  the  city  Augulla,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  miles  diftant  from  the  ocean.  The  goodnefs 
of  the  foil,  though  excellent  in  itfelf,  was  not  the 
.motive  of  their  fixing  upon  this  fituation;  but  they 
..were  induced  to  it  by  the  facility  it  afforded  them  of 
carrying  on  the  peltry  trade  with  the  favages.  Their 
.project  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that, as  early  as  the  year 
.1739,  fix  hundred  people  were  employed  in  this 
commerce.  The  fale  of  thefe  fkinswas  with  much 
greater  facility  carried  on,  from  the  circumftance 
of  the  Savannah  admitting  the  largeft  fhips  to  fail 
upon  it  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Augufta, 
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The  mother-country  ought,  one  would  imagine, 
to  have  formed  great  expe&ations  from  a  colony, 
where  fhe  had  fent  near  five  thoufand  men,  and 
laid  out  1,485,000  livres*,  exclufive  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  that  have  been  raifed  by  zealous 
patriots.  But  to  her  great  furprife,  fhe  received 
information  in  1741,  that  there  remained  fcarce  a 
fixth  part  of  that  numerous  colony  fent  to  Geor¬ 
gia  j  who  being  now  totally  difcouraged,  feemed 
only  defirous  to  fix  in  a  more  favourable  fituation. 
The  reafons  of  thefe  calamities  were  enquired  into 
and  difcovered. 

This  colony,  even  in  its  infancy,  brought  with 
it  the  feeds  of  its  decay.  The  government,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  property  of  Georgia,  had  been 
ceded  to  individuals.  The  example  of  Carolina 
ought  to  have  prevented  this  imprudent  fcheme; 
but  nations  any  more  than  individuals  do  not  learn 
inflrudtion  from  their  pafl  mifcondubl.  An  en¬ 
lightened  government,  though  checked  by  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  people,  is  not  always  able  to 
guard  againfl  every  mifufe  of  its  confidence.  The 
Englifh  miniltry,  though  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
common  welfare,  facrificed  the  public  interefl  to 
the  rapacious  views  of  interefled  individuals. 

The  firfl  ufe  that  the  proprietors  of  Georgia 
made  of  the  unlimited  power  they  were  invefled 
with,  was  to  eflablifh  a  fyftem  of  legiflation,  that 
made  them  entirely  mailers  not  only  of  the  police, 
juflice,  and  finances  of  the  country,  but  ev6n  of 
the  lives  and  eflates  of  its  inhabitants.  Every 
fpecies  of  right  was  withdrawn  from  the  people, 
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who  are  the  original  pofteflors  of  them  all.  Obe¬ 
dience  was  required  of  the  people,  though  con¬ 
trary  to  their  intereft  and  knowledge;  and  it  was 
considered  here,  as  in  other  countries,  as  their 
duty  and  their  fate. 

As  great  inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arife 
in  other  colonies  from  large  pofteffions,  it  was 
thought  proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  each  family 
only  fifty  acres  of  land ;  which  they  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  mortgage,  or  even  to  difpofe  of  by  will 
to  their  female  iffue.  This  laft  regulation  of  mak¬ 
ing  only  the  male  ifTue  capable  of  inheritance,  was 
foon  abolifhed ;  but  there  ftill  remained  too  many 
obftacles  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation.  It  fel- 
dom  happens,  that  a  man  refolves  to  leave  his 
country,  but  upon  the  profped  of  fome  great  ad¬ 
vantage  that  works  flrongly  upon  his  imagination. 
All  limits,  therefore,  prescribed  to  his  induftry, 
are  fo  many  checks  which  prevent  him  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  any  project.  The  boundaries  aftigned 
to  every  plantation  muft  neceflarily  have  produced 
this  bad  effed.  Several  other  errors  ftill  affeded 
the  original  plan  of  this  country,  and  prevented 
its  increafe. 

The  taxes  impofed  upon  the  moft  fertile  of  the 
Englifh  colonies,  are  very  inconfiderable,  and  even 
thefe  are  not  levied  till  the  fettlements  have  acquir¬ 
ed  fome  degree  of  vigour  and  profperity.  From 
its  infant  ftate,  Georgia  had  been  fubjeded  to  the 
ftnes  of  a  feudal  government,  with  which  it  had 
been  as  it  were  fettered.  The  revenues  railed  by 
this  kind  of  fervice  increafed  prodigioufiy,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  colony  extended  itfelf.  The  foun¬ 
ders 
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ders  of  it,  blinded  by  a  fpirit  of  avidity,  did  not  B 

perceive  that  the  fmalleft  duty  impofed  upon  the  ' - v — * 

tradeof  a  populous  and  flourifhing  province,  would 
much  fooner  enrich  them,  than  the  largefl  fines  laid 
upon  a  barren  and  uncultivated  country. 

To  this  fpecies  of  oppreftion  was  added  another, 
which,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  might 
arife  from  a  fpirit  of  benevolence.  The  planters 
of  Georgia  were  not  allowed  the  ufe  of  Oaves.  Ca¬ 
rolina  and  fome  other  colonies  having  been  efta- 
bliHied  without  their  afliflance,  it  was  thought 
that  a  country  deftined  to  be  the  bulwark  of  thofe 
American  pofleflions,  ought  not  to  be  peopled  by 
a  fet  of  Oaves,  who  could  not  be  in  the  lead:  in- 
terefled  in  the  defence  of  their  oppreOfors.  But 
it  was  not  at  the  fame  time  forefeen,  that  colonifls, 
who  were  lefs  favoured  by  the  mother-country, 
than  their  neighbours,  who  were  fituated  in  a 
country  lefs  fufceptible  of  tillage,  and  in  a  hotter 
climate,  would  want  ftrength  and  fpirit  to  under¬ 
take  a  cultivation  that  required  greater  encourage¬ 
ment. 

The  indolence  which  fo  many  obflacles  gave 
rife  to,  found  a  further  excufe,  in  another  prohi¬ 
bition  that  had  been  impofed.  The  difturbances 
produced  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  over  all 
the  continent  of  North-America,  induced  the 
founders  of  Georgia  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
rum.  This  prohibition,  though  well  intended, 
deprived  the  colonifls  of  the  only  liquor  that  could 
correct  the  bad  qualities  of  the  waters  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  were  generally  unwholefome ;  and  of 
the  only  means  they  had  to  reflore  the  wafle  of 
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*  of  inceffant  labour.  Befides  this,  it  prevented'their 
commerce  with  the  Antilles,  as  they  could  not  go 
thither  to  barter  their  wood,  corn,  and  cattle,  that 
ought  to  have  been  their  moft  valuable  commodi¬ 
ties,  in  return  for  the  rum  of  thofe  iflands. 

The  mother-country,  at  length,  perceived  how 
much  thefe  defeats  in  the  political  regulations  and 
inftitutions  had  prevented  the  increafe  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  and  freed  them  from  the  reftraints  they  had 
before  been  clogged  with.  The  government  in 
Georgia  was  fettled  upon  the  fame  plan  as  that 
which  had  rendered  Carolina  fo  flourilhing ;  and 
inflead  of  being  dependent  on  a  few  individuals, 
became  one  of  the  national  pofleflions. 

Though  this  colony  has  not  fo  extenfive  a  terri¬ 
tory,  fo  temperate  a  climate,  nor  fo  fertile  a  foil 
as  the  neighbouring  province,  and  though  it  can 
never  be  fo  fiourifhing  as  Carolina,  notwithftand- 
ing  it  cultivates  rice,  indigo,  and  almofl  all  the 
fame  productions,  yet  it  will  become  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  mother- country,  when  the  app rehen- 
lions  arifing  from  the  tyranny  of  its  government, 
which  have  with  reafon  prevented  people  from 
fettling  there,  are  removed.  It  will  one  day  no 
longer  be  afierted,  that  Georgia  is  the  leafi:  popu¬ 
lous  of  all  the  Englifh  colonies  upon  the  continent, 
notwithstanding  the  fuccours  government  has  fo  am¬ 
ply  bellowed  upon  it.  All  thefe  advantages  will 
fortunately  be  increafed  by  the  acquifition  of  Flo¬ 
rida  ;  a  province,  which  from  its  vicinity  mull  ne- 
celfarily  influence  the  profperity  of  Georgia,  and 
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which  claims  our  attention  from  ftill  more  impor¬ 
tant  reafons.  ' 

Under  the  name  of  Florida  the  ambition  of 

Spain  comprehended  all  that  trad  of  land  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  extends  from  Mexico  to  the  northern 

3  .  Spaniards 

regions.  But  fortune,  which  fports  with  the  va-  to  the  En£. 
nity  of  nations,  has  long  fince  confined  this  vague  *  * 
defcription  to  the  peninfula  formed  by  the  fea  on 
the  channel  of  Bahama,  between  Georgia  and  Loui- 
fiana.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  often  contented 
themfelves  with  preventing  the  population  of  a 
country  they  could  not  inhabit,  were  defirous  in 
1565  of  fettling  on  this  fpot,  after  having  driven 
the  French  from  it,  who  had  begun  the  year  be¬ 
fore  to  form  a  fmall  eftablifhment  there. 

The  moft  eafterly  fettlement  in  this  colony  was 
known  by  the  name  of  San  Mattheo.  The  con¬ 
querors  would  have  abandoned  it,  notwithftanding 
it  was  fituated  on  a  navigable  river  at  two  leagues 
diftance  from  the  fea,  on  an  agreeable  and  fertile 
foil,  had  they  not  difcovered  the  faffafras  upon  it. 

This  tree,  a  native  of  America,  is  of  a  better 
kind  in  Florida  than  in  any  other  part  of  that  con¬ 
tinent.  It  grows  equally  on  the  borders  of  the  fea 
and  upon  the  mountains ;  but  always  in  a  foil  that 
is  neither  too  dry,  nor  too  damp.  It  is  ftraight 
and  lofty  like  the  fir-tree,  it  has  no  branches,  and 
its  top  is  formed  fomewhat  in  the  fhape  of  a  cup. 

It  is  an  ever-green,“~and  its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of 
the  laurel.  Its  flower,  which  is  yellow,  is  taken 
in  infufion  as  the  mullein  and  tea.  Its  root, 
which  is  well  known  in  trade,  being  very  fervice- 
able  in  medicine,  ought  to  be  fpungy,  light,  of 
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a  greyifh  colour ;  of  a  fharp,  fweetifh  and  aro¬ 
matic  tade ;  and  Ihould  have  the  fmell  of  the  fen¬ 
nel  and  anife.  Thefe  qualities  give  it  the  virtue  of 
promoting  perforation,  refolving  thick  and  vif- 
cous  humours,  and  relieving  palfies  and  catarrhs. 
It  was  formerly  much  ufed  in  venereal  com¬ 
plaints. 

The  firft  Spaniards  who  fettled  there,  would, 
probably,  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  this  lad  dis¬ 
order,  without  the  affidance  of  this  powerful  re¬ 
medy  ;  they  would  at  lead  not  have  recovered 
from  thofe  dangerous  fevers  they  were  generally 
fubjed  to  at  St.  Mattheo;  either  in  confequence 
of  the  food  of  the  country,  or  the  badnefs  of  the 
waters.  But  the  lavages  taught  them,  that  by 
drinking  in  a  morning  fading,  and  at  their  meals, 
water  in  which  faffafras  had  been  boiled,  they 

.  i 

might  certainly  depend  upon  a  fpeedy  recovery. 
The  experiment,  upon  trial,  proved  fuccefsfuL 
But  dill  the  village  never  emerged  from  the  ob- 
fcurity  and  didrefs  which  were  undoubtedly  the 
natural  and  infurmountable  evils  that  attended  the 
conquerors  of  the  New  world. 

Another  edablidiment  was  formed  upon  the 
fame  coad,  at  fifteen  leagues  didance  from  San 
Mattheo,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Augudine* 
The  Englidi  attacked  it  in  1747,  but  were  obliged 
to  defid  their  attempts.  Some  Scotch  High¬ 
landers,  in  endeavouring  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  aflailants,  were  repulfed  and  flain.  A  fer- 
geant,  who  fought  among  the  Spaniards,  was 
fpared  by  the  Indian  lavages,  only  that  he  might 
be  referred  to  undergo  thofe  torments  which  they 
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inflift  upon  their  prifoners.  This  man,  it  is  laid,  B^>VI^IK 

on  feeing  the  horrid  tortures  that  awaited  him,  v - J 

addreffed  the  blood-thirfly  multitude  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

<c  Heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the  weftern  world, 
cc  you  were  not  the  enemies  that  I  fought  for;  but 
<c  you  have  at  lafl  been  the  conquerors.  The 
cf  chance  of  war  has  thrown  me  in  your  power. 
cc  Make  what  ufe  you  pleafe  of  the  right  of  con- 
<f  quell.  This  is  a  right  I  do  not  call  in  quef- 
Cf  tion.  But  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  my  country  to 
“  offer  a  ranfom  for  one’s  life,  liften  to  a  propofal 
<c  not  unworthy  your  notice. 

<c  Know  then,  valiant  Americans,  that  in  the 
cc  country  of  which  I  am  a  native,  there  are  fome 
<c  men  who  poffefs  a  fuperior  knowledge  of  the 
“  fecrets  of  nature.  One  of  thofe  fages,  connected 
iC  to  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  imparted  to  me, 

<c  when  I  became  a  foldier,  a  charm  to  make  me  , 

“  invulnerable.  You  mufl  have  obferved  how  I 
“  have  efcaped  all  your  darts.  Without  fuch  a 
cc  charm  would  it  have  been  poffible  for  me  to 
<c  have  furvived  ail  the  mortal  blows  you  have 
<c  aimed  at  me?  For  I  appeal  to  your  own  valour, 

<c  to  teftify  that  mine  has  fufficiently  exerted  it- 
<c  felf,  and  has  not  avoided  any  danger.  Life  is 
<(  not  fo  much  the  objedl  of  my  requefl,  as  the 
tc  glory  of  having  communicated  to  you  a  fecret 
<c  of  fo  much  confequence' to  your  fafety,  and  of 
<c  rendering  the  mod  valiant  nation  upon  the 
<c  earth  invincible.  Suffer  me  only  to  have  one 
{C  of  my  hands  at  liberty,  in  order  to  perform  the 
Vol.  V.  U  ce  ceremonies 
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book  «  ceremonies  of  inchantment,  of  which  I  will  now 
“  make  trial  on  myfelf  before  you.” 

The  Indians  liftened  with  eagernefs  to  this  dif- 
courfe,  which  was  flattering  both  to  their  warlike 
character,  and  their  turn  for  the  marvellous. 
After  a  Ihort  confutation,  they  untied  one  of  the 
prifoner’s  arms.  The  highlander  begged  that  they 
would  put  his  broad  fword  into  the  hands  of  the 
moft  expert  and  ftouteft  man  among  them ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  having 
rubbed  it,  and  muttering  fome  words  accompanied 
with  magic  figns,  he  cried  aloud  with  a  cheerful 
countenance.  (c  Obferve  now,  O  valiant  Indians, 
«  ah  inConteftible  proof  of  my  honefty.  Thouwar- 
«  rior,  who  now  holdeft  my  keen  cutting  wea- 
“  pon,  do  thou  now  ftrike  with  all  thy  ftrength: 
<C  far  from  being  able  to  fever  my  head  from  my 
«  body,  thou  wilt  not  even  wound  the  fkin  of  my 

neck.” 

He  had  fcarcely  fpoke  thefe  words,  when  t ht 
Indian  aiming  the  moft  violent  blow,  ftruck  ©f 
the  head  of  the  ferjeant,  to  the~diftance  of  twenn 
feet.  The  favages  aftonilhed,  ftood  motionlefs 
viewing  the  bloody  corpfe  of  the  ftranger;  an( 
then  turned  their  eyes  upon  one  another,  as  if  t( 
reproach  each  other  with  their  blind  credulity 
But  admiring  the  artifice  the  prifoner  had  mad' 
ufe  of  to  avoid  the  torture  by  haftening  his  death 
they  bellowed  on  his  body  the  funeral  honours  c 
their  country.  If  this  facft,  the  date  of  which  i 
too  recent  to  admit  of  credit,  has  not  all  th 
marks  of  authenticity  it  fhould  have,  it  will  onl 
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be  one  falsehood  more  to  be  addecTto  the  accounts 
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of  travellers. 

The  Spaniards  who  in  all  their  progrefs 
through  America,  were  more  employed  in  de- 
ftroying  the  inhabitants,  than  in  ere&ing  build¬ 
ings,  had  formed  only  thofe  two  fettlements  we 
have  taken  notice  of  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
of  Bahama.  At  fourfcore  leagues  diftance  from 
St.  Auguftine,  upon  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  they  had  raifed  that  of  St.  Mark,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Apalache.  But  this  fituation, 
well  adapted  to  maintain  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  continents  of  the  New  world,  had 
already  loft  all  the  little  confequence  it  had  at  firft 
obtained,  when  the  Englifh  fettled  at  Carolina  in 
1704,  and  entirely  deftroyed  it. 

At  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  further  was 
another  colony,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Jofeph, 
but  of  lefs  confequence  than  that  of  St.  Mark. 
Situated  on  a  flat  coaft,  expofed  to  every  wind, 
and  on  a  barren  foil  and  an  uncultivated  country; 
it  was  the  laft  place  where  one  might  expeA  to 
meet  with  inhabitants.  But  avarice  being  fre¬ 
quently  a  dupe  to  ignorance,  fome  Spaniards  fet¬ 
tled  there. 

Those  Spaniards  who  had  formed  an  eftablifh- 
ment  at  the  bay  of  Penfacola  upon  the  borders  of 
Louifiana,  were  at  leaft  happier  in  their  choice  of 
fituation.  The  foil  was  fufceptible  of  culture; 
and  there  was  a  road  which,  had  it  been  a  little 
deeper  at  its  entrance,  might  have  been  thought  a 
good  one,  if  the  beft  ftiips  that  arrived  there  had 
not  foon  been  worm-eaten. 
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These  five  colonies,  fcattered  over  a  fpace  i'uf- 
ficient  to  have  formed  a  great  kingdom,  did  not 
contain  more  than  three  thoufand  inhabitants  fur- 
pairing  each  other  in  floth  and  poverty.  They 
were  all  fupported  by  the  produce  of  then  cattle. 
The  hides  they  fold  at  the  Havannah,  and  the 
provifions  with  which  they  ferved  their  garrifon, 
whofe  pay  amounted  to  7  50,000  livres  *  enabled 
them  to  purchafe  cloths  and  every  article  which 
their  foil  did  not  fupply.  Notwithftanding  the 
miferable  date  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the 
mother-country,  the  greateft  part  of  them  chofe  to 
go  to  Cuba,  when  Florida  was  ceded  to  England 
by  the  treaty  of  1763.  This  acquifition,  there¬ 
fore,  was  no  more  than  a  defert,  yet  Hill  it  was 
fome  advantage  to  have  got  rid  of  a  number  of 
lazy,  indolent,  and  difaffefted  inhabitants. 

Great  Britain  was  pleafed  with  the  profpeft 
of  peopling  a  vaft  province,  whofe  limits  have 
been  extended  even  to  the  Miftifippi,  by  the  cef- 
fion  France  has  made  of  part  of  Louifiana.  The 
better  to  accomplilh  her  defign,  Ihe  has  divided 
it  into  two  governments,  under  the  names  of  Eaft 
and  Weft  Florida. 

The  Englilh  had  long  been  defirous  of  efta- 
blilhing  themfelves  in  that  part  of  the  continent, 
in  order  to  open  a  free  communication  with  the 
wealthieft  colonies  of  Spain.  At  firft  they  had  no 
other  view  except  the  profits  arifing  from  a  con¬ 
traband  trade.  But  an  advantage  fo  precarious 
and  momentary,  was  not  an  objeft  of  fufficieni 
importance,  nor  any  way  fuitable  to  the  ambitior 
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of  a  great  power.  Cultivation  alone  can  render  B^pnK 

the  conquefls  of  an  induflrious  people  flourifhing.  v - v — 

Senfible  of  this  the  Engl ifh  give  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  promote  agriculture  in  the  fined:  part  of 
their  dominions.  In  one  year,  1769,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  voted  no  lefs  than  205,875  livres*  for  the 
two  Floridas.  Here  at  lead,  the  mother  for 
fome  time  adminifters  nourifhment  to  her  new¬ 
born  children ;  whereas,  in  other  nations,  the  go¬ 
vernment  fucks  and  exhauits  at  the  fame  time  the 
milk  of  the  mother-country  and  die  blood  of  the 
colonies. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  to  what  degree  of  By  whit 
fplendour  this  indulgence  with  time  and  good  ma-  E^fasnd 
nagement  may  raife  the  Floridas.  Appearances,  p1^i^nder 
however,  are  highly  promifing.  The  air  is  "^rfulto 
healthy,  and  the  foil  fit  for  every  kind  of  grain. 

The  firft  trials  of  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo,  were 
attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  number  of  co- 
lonifts  was  greatly  increafed  by  it.  They  pour  in 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  mother- 
country,  and  all  the  proteilant  dominions  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  How  greatly  might  this  population  be  in¬ 
creafed,  if  thefovereigns  of  North  America  would 
depart  from  the  maxims  they  have  uniformly  pur- 
fued,  and  would  condefcend  to  intermarriages 
with  Indian  families  !  And  for  what  reafon  fhould 
this  method  of  civilizing  the  favage  tribes,  which 
has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  by  the  molt  en¬ 
lightened  politicians,  be  rejected  by  a  free  people, 
who  from  their  principles  mull  admit  a  greater 
equality  than  other  nations?  Would  they  then  be 
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fbill  reduced  to  the  cruel  alternative  of  feeing  their 
crops  burned,  and  their  labourers  maflfacred,  or 
of  perfecuting  without  intermiftion,  and  extermi¬ 
nating  without  pity,  thofe  wandering  bands  of 
natives  ?  Surely,  a  generous  nation,  which  has 
made  fuch  great  and  fuch  continued  efforts  to 
reign  without  a  rival  over  this  vaft  trad  of  the 
New  world,  fhould  prefer  to  fanguinary  and  inglo¬ 
rious  hoftilities,  a  humane  and  infallible  method  of 
difarming  the  only  enemy  that  remains  to  difturb 
her  tranquillity ! 

The  Englifh  flatter  themfelves,  that  without 
the  afliftance  of  thefe  alliances  they  fliall  foon  be 
freed  from  the  little  interruption  that  remains.  It 
is  the  fate  of  favage  nations,  fay  they,  to  waftfc 
away  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  civilized  ftates 
come  to  fettle  among  them.  Unable  to  fubmit  to 
the  labour  of  cultivation,  and  failing  of  their 
nfual  fubfiftence  from  the  chace,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  abandoning  all  thofe  tracts  of 
lands  which  induftry  and  adivity  have  undertaken 
to  clear.  This  is  adually  the  cafe  with  all  thfe 
natives  bordering  on  the  European  fettlements. 
They  keep  daily  retiring  further  into  the  woods; 
they  fall  back  upon  the  Aflenipouals  and  Hud- 
Ibn’s  bay,  where  they  mufl  neceflarily  encroach 
upon  each  other,  and  in  a  fliort  time  mufl:  perifh 
for  want  of  fubfiftence. 

. 

But  before  this  total  deftrudion  is  brought 
about,  events  of  a  very  ferious  nature  may  occur, 
We  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  generous  Pondiack, 
That  formidable  warriour  had  broke  with  the 
Englilh  in  1762,  Major  Roberts,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed 
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ployed  to  reconcile  him,  fent  him  a  prefent  of  ®  k 
brandy.  Some  Iroquois,  who  were  Handing  round  < — 
their  chief,  fhuddered  at  the  fight  of  this  liquor. 

Not  doubting  that  it  was  poifoned,  they  infifted 
that  he  lhould  not  accept  fo  fufpicious  a  prefent. 

How  can  it  be ,  faid  their  leader,  that  a  man ,  who 
knows  my  ejleem  for  him9  and  the  fignal  few  ices  1 
have  done  him ,  Jhould  entertain  a  thought  of  taking 
away  my  life?  Saying  this,  he  received  and  drank 
the  brandy  with  a  confidence  equal  to  that  of  the 
mofi  renowned  hero  of  antiquity. 

By  many  inftances  of  magnanimity  fimilar  to 
this,  the  eyes  of  the  favage  nations  had  all  been 
fixed  upon  Pondiack.  His  defign  was  to  unite 
them  in  a  body  for  the  defence  of  their  lands  and 
independence.  Several  unfortunate  cncumftances 
concurred  to  defeat  this  grand  projefi;  out  it  may 
be  refumed,  and  it  is  not  impoflible  that  it  may 
fucceed.  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  the  Englifh  will 
be  under  a  neceffity  of  prote&ing  their  frontier 
againft  an  enemy,  that  hath  none  of  thofe  expell¬ 
ees  to  fuftain  or  evils  to  dread,  which  war  brings 
with  it  among  civilized  nations  j  and  will  find  the 
advantages  they  have  promifed  themfelves  from 
conquefts  made  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  trea- 
fure  and  fo  much  blood,  confiderably  retarded, 
at  leaft,  if  not  entirely  loft. 

The  two  Floridas,  part  of  Louifiana,  and  all  Exter!t  0£ 
Canada,  obtained  at  the  fame  aera,  either  by  con-  duminioni 
queft  or  treaty,  have  rendered  the  Engliih  mailers  in  w*th 
of  all  that  fpace,  which  extends  from  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miflifippi;  fo  that  without 
reckoning  Hudfon’s  bay,  Newfoundland,  and  t  ,e 
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other  iflands  of  North- America,  they  are  in  pofief- 
fion  of  the  moll  extenfive  empire  that  ever  was 
formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  vail  ter¬ 
ritory  is  divided  from  north  to  fouth  by  a  chain  of 
high  mountains,  which  alternately  receding  from 
and  approaching  the  coafl,  leave  between  them 
and  the  ocean  a  rich  tradl  of  land  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  fometimes  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  breadth.  Beyond  the  Apalachian 
mountains  is  an  immenfe  defert,  into  which  fome 
travellers  have  ventured  as  far  as  eight  hundred 
leagues,  without  finding  ah  end  to  it.  It  is  fuppo- 
fed  that  the  rivers  at  the  extremity  of  thefe  uncul¬ 
tivated  regions  have  a  communication  with  the 
South  fea.  If  this  conjecture,  which  is  not  defti- 
tute  of  probability,  fhould  be  confirmed  by  expe¬ 
rience,  England  would  unite  in  her  colonies  all  the 
branches  of  communication  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  As  her  territories  extend  from  one  Ame¬ 
rican  fea  to  the  other,  fhe  may  be  faid  to  join  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  From  all  her  Euro¬ 
pean  ports,  from  all  her  African  fettlements,  fhe 
freights  and  fends  out  fhips  to  the  New  world. 
From  her  maritime  fettlements  in  the  eall  fhe  would 
have  a  direct  channel  to  the  Weft  Indies  by  the 
Pacific  ocean.  She  would  difcover  thofe  flips  of 
land  or  branches  of  the  fea,  the  iflhmus  of  the 
freight,  which  lies  between  the  northern  extremi¬ 
ties  of  Afia  and  America.  By  the  vafl  extent  of 
her  colonies  fhe  would  have  in  her  own  power  all 
the  avenues  of  trade,  and  would  fecure  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  it  by  her  numerous  fleets.  Perhaps, 
by  having  the  empire  of  all  the  feas  fhe  might  af- 
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pire  to  the  fupremacy  of  both  worlds.  But  it  is  xviii. 

not  in  the  deftiny  of  any  fmgle  nation  to  attain  to  ' - v — * 

fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs.  Is  then  extent  of  domi¬ 
nion  fo  flattering  an  objedt,  when  conquefts  are 
made  only  to  be  lofb  again  ?  Let  the  Romans 
fpeak  !  Does  it  conftitute  power,  to  poflfefs  fuch  a 
Ihare  of  the  globe,  that  fome  part  fhall  always  be 
enlightened  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  if  while  we 
reign  in  one  world  we  are  to  languilh  in  obfeurity 
in  the  other  ?  Let  the  Spaniards  anfwer  ! 

The  Englilh  will  be  happy,  if  they  can  preferve 
by  the  means  of  culture  and  navigation,  an  em¬ 
pire,  which  muft  ever  be  found  too  extenflve, 
when  it  cannot  be  maintained  without  bloodfned. 

But  as  this  is  the  price,  which  ambition  mu  ft  al¬ 
ways  pay  for  the  fuccefs  of  its  enterprifes,  it  is  by 
commerce  alone  that  conquefts  can  become  valu¬ 
able  to  a  maritime  power.  Never  did  war  pro-, 
cure  for  any  conqueror  a  territorry  more  improve- 
able  by  human  induftry  than  that  of  the  northern 
continent  of  America.  Although  the  land  in  ge¬ 
neral  is  fo  low  near  the  fea,  that  in  many  parts  it 
is  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  from  the  top  of  the  main- 
maftj  even  after  anchoring  in  fourteen  fathom,  yet 
the  coaft  is  very  eafy  of  accefs,  becaufe  the  depth 
diminifhes  infenfibly  as  you  advance.  From  this 
circumftance  it  is  eafy  to  determine  exadtly  by  the 
line  the  diftance  of  the  main  land.  Befldes  this, 
the  mariner  has  another  flgn,  which  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  trees,  that,  feeming  to  rife  out  of  the  fea, 
form  an  enchanting  objedfc  to  his  view  upon  a 
Jhore,  which  prefents  roads  and  harbours  without 

number. 
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b  k  number,  for  the  receptiorfand  prefervation  of  ihip- 

The  productions  of  the  earth  arife  in  great 
abundance  from  a  foil  newly  cleared ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  a  long  time  before  they  come 
to  maturity.  Many  plants  are  even  fo  late  in  flow¬ 
er,  that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripening  ;  while 
on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and  the  feed  of 
them  are  gathered  in  a  more  northern  latitude. 

v. j 

What  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  ?  Be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  North- Ame¬ 
ricans,  living  upon  the  produce  of  their  hunting 
and  fifhery,  left  their  lands  totally  uncultivated. 
The  whole  country  was  covered  with  woods  and 
thickets.  Under  the  fhade  of  thefe  forefts  grew 
a  multitude  of  plants.  The  leaves  which  fell 
every  winter  from  the  trees,  formed  a  bed  three 
'  or  four  inches  thick.  Before  the  damps  had  quite 
rotted  this  fpecies  of  manure,  the  fummer  came 
on  and  nature,  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  continued 
heaping  ihcefiantly  upon  each  other  thefe  effeCls 
of  her  fertility.  The  plants  buried  under'  wet 
leaves,  through  which  they  with  difficulty  made 
their  way  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  became  ac- 
cufiomed  to  a  long  vegetation.  The  force  of  cul¬ 
ture  has  not  yet  been  able  to  fubdue  the  habit  fixed 
•and  confirmed  by  ages,  nor  have  the  difpofitions 
of  nature  given  way  to  the  influence  of  art.  But 
this  climate,  fo  long  unknown  or  negleCled  by 
mankind,  presents  them  with  advantages,  which 
fupply  the  defeds  and  ill  confequencs  of  that 
ismiffio. 


It 
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It  produces  aimed  all  the  trees  that  are  natives  BX(^I^)I  K 
of  our  climate.  It  has  alfo  others  peculiar  to  it-  v — 7*-—* 
felf,  among  which  are  the  fugar  maple,  and  the  cur,-” 
candleburry  myrtle.  The  candleburry  myrtle  is  a 
dirub  which  delights  in  a  mold  foil,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  feldom  found  at  any  didance  from  the  fea. 

Its  feeds  are  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which 
looks  like  flour.  When  they  are  gathered  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  put  into  boiling  water, 
there  rifes  a  vifeous  body,  which  fwims  at  the  top, 
and  is  fkimmed  off.  As  foon  as  this  is  come  to  a 
confidence,  it  is  commonly  of  a  dirty  green  co¬ 
lour.  To  purify  it,  it  is  boiled  a  fecond  time, 
when  it  becomes  tranfparent,  and  acquires  an 
able  green  colour. 

This  fubdance,  which  in  quality  and  confidence 
is  a  medium  between  tallow  and  wax,  fupplied 
the  place  of  both  to  the  fird  Europeans  that  land¬ 
ed  in  this  country.  The  dearnefs  of  it  has  occa- 
fioned  it  to  be  lefs  ufed,  in  proportion  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  domedic  animals  hath  increafed.  Never- 
thelefs,  as  it  burns  flower  than  tallow,  is  lefs  fub- 
jed  to  melt,  and  has  not  that  difagreeable  fmell, 
it  is  dill  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be  procured  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  property  of  giving  light 
is,  of  all  its  ufes,  the  lead  valuable.  It  ferves  to 
make  excellent  foap  and  plaiders  for  wounds :  it 
is  even  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fealing  letters. 

The  fugar  maple  merits  no  lefs  attention  than  the 
candleburry  myrtle,  as  may  be  conceived  from  its 
hame; 

This  tree,  whofe  nature  is  to  flourifh  by  the  fide 
'  bF  dreams,  or  in  marfhy  places,  grows  to  the 
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height  of  an  oak.  In  the  month  of  March,  an 
incifion  of  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  is  made 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  A  pipe  is  put  into 
the  orifice,  through  which  the  juice,  that  Eows 
from  it,  is  conveyed  into  a  veffel  placed  to  receive 
it.  The  young  trees  are  fo  full  of  this  liquor,  that 
in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a  quart  bottle.  The 
old  ones  afford  lefs,  but  of  much  better  quality.  No 
more  than  one  incifion  or  two  at  moft  can  be  made 
without  draining  and  weakening  the  tree.  If  three 
or  four  pipes  are  applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the  flavour 
of  honey.  To  reduce  it  tofugar,  it  is  evaporated 
by  fire,  till  it  has  acquired  the  confiffence  of  a 
thick  fyrup.  It  is  th^n  poured  into  moulds  of 
earthen  ware  or  bark  of  the  birch-tree.  The  fy¬ 
rup  hardens  as  it  cools,  and  becomes  a  red  kind  of 
fugar,  almofi:  tranfparent,  and  pleafant  enough  to 
the  taffe.  To  give  it  a  whitenefs,  flour  is  fome- 
times  mixed  up  with  it  in  the  making;  but  this 
ingredient  always  changes  the  flavour  of  it.  This 
kind  of  fugar  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  as 
that  which  is  made  from  canes;  but  eighteen  or 
twenty  pounds  of  juice  go  to  the  making  of  one 
pound  of  fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  great  ufe  in 
trade. 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  birds  which  inhabit 
the  forefls  of  North  America,  there  is  one  ex¬ 
tremely  fingular  in  its  kind;  this  is  the  humming 
bird,  a  fpecies  of  which,  on  account  of  its  frnall- 
nefs,  is  called  Foifeau  mouche ,  or  the  fly  bird.  Its 
beak  is  long  and  pointed  like  a  needle ;  and  its 
claws  are  not  thicker  than  a  common  pin.  Upon 
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its  head  it  has  a  black  tuft  of  icomparable  beauty,  b  0^0  k 

Its  bread:  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  and  its  belly  white  as  v - 

milk.  The  back,  wings  and  tail  are  grey,  bor¬ 
dered  with' filver,  and  ftreaked  with  the  brighteft 
gold.  The  down,  which  covers  all  the  plumage 
of  this  little  bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate  a  cad:,  that 
it  refembles  a  velvet  flower,  whole  beauty  fades  on 
the  flighted:  touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  this  charming 
bird.  Its  ned,  perched  on  the  middle  of  a  bough, 
is  covered  on  the  outflde  with  a  grey  and  greenifli 
mofs,  and  on  the  infide  lined  with  a  very  foft  down 
gathered  from  yellow  flowers.  This  ned:  is  half 
an  inch  in  depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

There  are  never  found  more  than  two  eggs  in  it 
about  the  fize  of  the  (mailed  peas.  Many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  rear  the  youngones;  but 
they  Have  never  lived  more  than  three  weeks  or  a 
month  at  mod. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice 
of  flowers,  fluttering  from  one  to  another,  like 
the  bees.  Sometimes  it  buries  itfelf  in  the  calix  of 
tHe  larged  flowers.  Its  flight  produces  a  buzzing 
noife  like  that  of  a  fpinning-wheel.  When  tired, 
it  lights  upon  the  neared  tree  or  ftake;  reds  a  few 
minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the  flowers.  Notwith- 
danding  its  weaknefs,  it  does  not  appear  timid; 
but  will  differ  a  man  to  approach  within  eight  or 
ten  feet  of  it. 

Who  could  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive  an  ani¬ 
mal  could  be  malicious,  paflionate,  and  quarrel- 

fome?  Thefe  birds  are  often  feen  fighting  together 

with 
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with  great  fury  and  obftinacy.  The  ftrokes  they 
give  with  their  beak  are  fo  fudden  and  fo  quick, 
that  they  are  not  difiinguifhable  by  the  eye.  Their 

-.■w  ”  *  '  k  •  '  «  ■  '  ■,  r? 

wings  move  with  fuch  agility,  that  they  ieem  not 
to  move  at  all.  They  are  more  heard  than  feen; 
and  their  noife  refemhles  that  of  a  fparrow. 

'■  •  '  ‘  <’  ■  '  t  'i  ■  ; 

These  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When 

;  •  >  f 

they  come  near  a  flower,  if  they  find  it  faded  and 
withered,  they  tear  ail  the  leaves  afunder.  The 
precipitation  with  which  they  peck  it,  betrays,  as 
it  is  faid,  the  rage  with  which  they  are  animated. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  furnmef,  thoufands  of 
flowers  may  be  feen  ftript  of  all  their  leaves  by  the 
fury  of  the  humming  birds.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  mark  of  refentment  is  not 
rather  an  effed  of  hunger  than  of  an  unneceflarily 
deftrudive  inflind. 

North  America  formerly  was  devoured  by  in- 
feds.  As  the  air  was  not  then  purified,  the  ground 
cleared,  the  woods  cut  down,  nor  the  waters  drain¬ 
ed  off,  thefe  little  animals  deftroyed  without  oppo- 
fition  all  the  produdions  of  nature.  None  of  them 
was  ufeful  to  mankind.  There  is,only  one  at  pre- 
fent,  which  is  the  bee;  but  this  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  carried  on  from  the  Old  to  the  New  world. 


The  favages  call  it,  the  Englifh  fly  5  and  it  is  only 
found  near  the  coafts.  Thefe  circumftances  an¬ 


nounce  it  to  be  of  foreign  original.  The  bees  fly 
in  numerous  fwarms  through  the  forefts  of  the  new 
world.  Their  numbers  are  continually  increasing, 
and  their  honey,  which  is  converted  to  feveral 
ufes,  fupplies  many  perfons  with  food. 


The 
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The  bee  is  not  the  only  prefent  which  Europe  B  °  ° 
has  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  to  America.  She  v — v — ' 
has  enriched  her  alfo  with  a  breed  of  domeftic 
animals,  for  the  favages  had  none.  America  had  ^r^ka 
not  yet  affociated  beads  with  men  in  the  labours  of  with  d°- 

,  :  .  ,1-  •  j  .  .  mefticsuu- 

cultivation,  when  the  Europeans  carried  over  thi-  mais, 
ther  in  their  fhips  feveral  of  their  fpecies  of  do¬ 
meftic  animals.  They. have  multiplied  there  pro- 
digioufly;  but  all -of  them,  excepting  the  hog, 
whofe  whole  merit  conftfts  in  fattening  himfelf, 
have  loft  much  of  that  ftrength  and  fize  which 
they  enjoyed  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  they 
were  brought.  Theoxen,  horfes  and  flieep,  have 
degenerated  in  the  northern  colonies  of  England, 
though  the  particular  kinds  of  each  had  been 
chofen  with  great  precaution. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  the  climate,  the  nature 
of  the  air  and  the  foil  which  has  prevented  the 
fuccefs  of  their  tranfplantation.  Thefe  animals, 
as  well  as  the  men,  were  at  firft  attacked  by  epi¬ 
demical  diforders.  If  the  contagion  did  not,  as  in 
the  men,  afFedt  the  principles  of  generation  in 
them,  feveral  fpecies  of  them  at  leaft  were  with 
much  difficulty  reproduced.  Each  generation  fell 
fhort  of  the  laft;  and  as  it  happens  to  American 
plants  in  Europe,  European  cattle  continually  de¬ 
generated  in  America.  Such  is  the  law  oi  cli¬ 
mates,  which  wills  every  people,  every  animal 
and  vegetable  fpecies  to  grow  and  flourifh  in  its 
native  foil.  The  love  of  their  native  foil  feems  an 
ordinance  of  nature  prefcribed  to  all  beings,  like 
the  defire  of  preferving  their  exiftence. 


Yet 
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Yet  there  are  certain  correfpondences  of  clw 
mate,  which  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
againft  tranfporting  animals  and  plants.  When 
the  Enp-lifh  firft  landed  on  the  North- American 
continent,  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  thofe  de¬ 
folate  regions  had  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  maize.  This  fpecies  of 
corn,  unknown  at  that  time  in  Europe,  was  the 
only  one  known  in  the  New  world.  The  culture 
of  it  was  by  no  means  difficult.  The  favages  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  taking  off  the  turf,  making 
a  few  holes  in  the  ground  with  a  flick,  and  throw¬ 
ing  into  each  of  them  a  fingle  grain,  which  pro¬ 
duced  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred. 
The  method  of  preparing  it  for  food  was  not  more 
complicated.  They  pounded  it  in  a  wooden  or 
Hone  mortar,  and  made  it  into  a  pafle,  which  they 
baked  under  embers.  They  often  ate  it  boiled  or 
toailed  merely  upon  the  coals. 

The  maize  has  many  advantages.  Its  leaves 
are  ufeful  in  feeding  cattle  5  a  circumftance  of 
great  moment  where  there  are  very  few  meadows. 
A  hungry,  light  fandy  foil  agrees  beft  with  this 
plant.  The  feed  may  be  frozen  in  the  fpring  two 
or  three  times  without  impairing  the  harveft.  In 
fhort  it  is  of  all  plants  the  one  that  is  leafl  injured 
by  the  excefs  of  drought  or  moiflure. 

These  caufes,  which  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  that  part  of  the  world,  induced  t^ie  Eng- 
lifh  to  preferve  and  even  promote  it  in  their  fet- 
tlements.  They  fold  it  to  Portugal,  to  South 
America,  and  the  fugar  iflands,  and  had  fufficient 
for  their  own  ule.  They  did  not,  however,  ne¬ 
glect  to  enrich  their  plantations  with  European 

grains. 
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grains,  all  of  which  fucceeded,  though  not  fo  per¬ 
fectly  as  in  their  native  foil.  With  the  fuperduity 
of  their  hrrvefts,  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and 
the  clearing  of  their  forefts,  the  colonifcs  formed 
a  trade  with  all  the  wealthiefl  and  moft  populous 
provinces  of  the  New  world. 

The  mother-  country,  finding  that  her  northern 
colonies  had  fupplanted  her  in  her  trade  with 
South- America,  and  fearing  that  they  would  foon 
become  her  rivals  even  in  Europe  at  all  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  fait  and  corn,  endeavoured  to  divert  their 
induftry  to  objects  that  might  be  more  ufeful  to 
her.  She  wanted  neither  motives  nor  means  to 
bring  about  this  purpofe,  and  had  foon  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar  the  Eng- 
lifh  wanted  for  their  fleet,  ufed  to  be  furnifhed  by 
Sweden.  In  1703,  that  date  was  fo  blind  to  uts 
true  intereft,  as  to  lay  this  important  branch  of 
commerce  under  the  reftridions  of  an  exclufive 
patent.  The  firfi  effed  of  this  monopoly  was  a 
fudden  and  unnatural  increafe  of  price.  England 
taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the  Swedes, 
encouraged  by  confiderable  premiums  the  impor¬ 


tation  of  all  forts  of  naval  (lores  which  North- 
America  could  furnifh. 

Thefe  rewards  did  not  immediately  produce 
the  effed  that  was  expeded  from  them.  A  bloody 
war,  raging  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  prevented  both  the  mother-country  and 
the  colonies  from  giving  to  this  beginning  revo¬ 
lution  in  commerce,  the  attention  which  it  me¬ 
rited. 
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The  modern  nations,  whofe  intereds  were  united, 
taking  this  ina&ion,  which  was  only  occalioned 
bv  the  hurry  of  a  war,  for  an  abfolute  proof  of 
inability,  thought  they  might  without  danger  lay 
every  redridlive  claufe  upon  the  exportation  of 
marine  (lores,  that  could  contribute  to  enhance 
the  price  of  them.  For  this  end  they  entered  into 
(mutual  engagements  which  were  made  public  in 
1718,  a  time,  when  all  the  maritime  powers  dill 
felt  the  effedls  of  a  war,  that  had  continued  four¬ 
teen  years. 

England  was  alarmed  by  fo  odious  a  conven¬ 
tion.  She  difpatched  to  America  men  of  diffident 
ability  to  convince  the  inhabitants  how  neceffary 
it  was  for  them  to  a  (lift  the  views  of  the  mother- 
country  ;  and  of  fufficient  experience  to  direct 
their  firft  attempts  towards  great  objeds,  without 
making  them  pals  through  thofe  minute  details, 
which  quickly  extinguiffi  an-  ardour  excited  with 
difficulty.  In  a  very  ffiort  time  fuch  quantities  of 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  yards,  and  mads  were 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain,  that 
die  was  enabled  to  fupply  the  nations  around 

her. 

This  fudden  fuccefs  blinded  the  Britiffi  govern¬ 
ment.  The  cheapnefs  of  the  commodities  fur- 
niffied  by  the  colonies,  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
which  were  brought  from  the  Baltic,  gave,  them 
an  advantage,  which  feemed  to  infure  a  condant 
preference.  Upon  this  the  minidry  concluded 
that  the  bounties  might  be  withdrawn.  But  they 
had  not  taken  into  their  calculation  the  difference 
of  freight,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  their 
*  rivals. 
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Hvals.  A  total  flop  enfued  in  this  branch  of  b  o  q  k 
*  A  ,  j.  .  . .  •  .  xvtn. 

trade,  and  made  them  fenfible  of  their  error.  In  v  -,.-ivaE 

1729,  they  revived  the  bounties  ;  which;  though 
they  were  not  laid  fo  high  a i  formerly,  were  dif¬ 
fident  to  give  to  the  vent  of  American  {lores  the 
greatefl  fuperiority  at  lead  in  England,  over  thofe 
of  the  northern  nations; 

The  woods,  though  they  conflituted  the  prin¬ 
cipal  riches  of  the  colonies,  had  hitherto  been 
overlooked  by  the  governors  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try.  The  produce  of  them  had  long  been  ex¬ 
ported  by  the  Englifh  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
different  markets  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  ic 
was  bought  up  for  building  and  other  ufes.  As 
thefe  traders  did  not  take  in  return  mefchandife 
diffident  to  complete  their  cargoes,  it  had  been  a 
practice  with  the  Hamburghers,  and  even  the 
Dutch,  to  import  on  their  bottoms  the  produce  of 
the  mod  fertile  climates  of  Europe.  This  double 
trade  of  export  and  carrying  the  merchandife  of 
other  nations  had  considerably  augmented  the  Bri- 
tifh  navy.  The  parliament,  being  informed  of 
this  advantage,  in  the  year  1722,  immediately  ex¬ 
empted  the  timber  of  the  colonies  from  all  thofe 
duties  of  importation,  to  which  Ruffian,  Swcdi  ffi, 
and  Danifli  timber  are  fubjedl.  This  fird  favour 
was  followed  by  a  bounty;  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  comprehended  every  fpecies  of  wood 
in  general,  was  principally  calculated  for  thofe, 
which  are  employed  in  fhip-building.  An  advan¬ 
tage,  fo  confiderable  in  itfelf  would  have  been 
greatly  improved  ;  if  the  colonies  had  built  among 
themfdves  veffels  proper  for  tranfpgrting  cargoes 
,  X  2  oi 
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book,  of  fuch  weight;  if  they  had  made  dock-yards, 

,  xv"i‘  ,  fTofrT  which  they  might  have  fiirnilhed  complete 
freights ;  and  finally,  if  they  had  abolilhed  the 
cuftom  of  burning  in  the  lpring  the  leaves  which 
had  fallen  in  the  preceding  autumn.  This  abfurd 
pradlice  deftroys  all  the  young  trees,  that  are  be¬ 
ginning  in  that  feafon  to  Ihoot  out ;  and  leaves 
only  the  old  ones,  which  are  too  rotten  for  ufe. 

It  is  notorious,  that  veflels  conftrucled  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  or  with  American  materials,  laft  but  a  very 
fhort  time.  This  inconvenience,  may  arife  from 
feveral  caufes  ;  but  that,  which  has  juft  been 
i  mentioned,  merits  the  greater  attention,  as  it  may 
be  eafily  remedied.  Befides  timber  and  mails  for 
ftiips,  America  is  capable  of  furnifhing  likewife 
fails  and  rigging,  by  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 

flax. 

The  French  proteftants,  who,  when  driven 
from  their  country  by  a  vi&orious  prince,  become 
infected  with  a  fpirit  of  bigotry,  carried  their  na- 
4  tional  induftry  into  all  the  countries  of  his  ene- 
•  mies,  and  taught  England  the  value  of  two  com¬ 
modities  of  the  ivtmoft  importance  to  a  maritime 
power.  Both  flax  and  hemp  were  cultivated  with 
fome  fuccefs  in  Scotland  and  Irela.nd.  Yet  the 
manufadures  of  the  nation  were  chiefly  fupplied 
with  both  from  Ruflia.  To  put  a  ftop  to  this  fo¬ 
reign  importation,  -it  was  propofed  to  grant  a 
bounty  to  North- America  of  135  livres*,  for 
every  ton  of  thefe  articles.  But  habit,  'which  is 
averfe  from  every  thing  that  is  new,  however  ufe- 
ful,  prevented  the  colonifts  at  firft  from  being  al- 

*61. 
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lured  by  this  bait.  They  are  fince  reconciled  to  B  0  0  k. 

*  *  ^  |J  | 

this  bounty  ;  and  the  produce  of  their  flax  and 
hemp  ferves  to  keep  at  home  a  conflderable  part 
of  45  ,000,000*  of  livres,  which  went  annually 
out  of  Great  Britain  for  the  purchafe  of  foreign 
linens.  It  may,  perhaps,  in  time  be  improved  fo 
far  as  to  fupply  the  whole  demand  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  even  to  fupplant  other  nations  in  all  the 
markets.  A  foil  entirely  frefh,  which  coils  no¬ 
thing,  does  not  Hand  in  need  of  manure,  is  inter¬ 
fered  by  navigable  rivers,  and  may  be  cultivated 
by  flaves,  affords  ground  for  immenfe  expecta¬ 
tions.  To  the  timber  and  canvas  requifite  for 
flapping,  we  have  yet  to  add  iron.  The  northern 
parts  of  America  furnifli  this  commodity  which 
affifts  in  acquiring  the  gold  and  filver  that  flow  fo 
abundantly  in  the  fouthern. 

This  moil  ferviceable  of  metals,  fo  neceffary  to  ^n§!and 
mankind,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans,  till  get  iron 
the  Europeans  taught  them  the  moil  fatal  ufe  of  Africa?*" 
it,  that  of  making  weapons.  The  Englifh  them- 
felves  long  neglected  the  iron  mines,  which  na¬ 
ture  had  laviihed  on  the  continent,  where  they 
were  fettled.  That  channel  of  wealth  had  been 
diverted  from  the  mother-country  by  being 
clogged  with  enormous  duties.  The  proprietors 
of  the  national  mines,  in  concert  with  thofe  of  the 
coppice  woods,  which  are  ufed  in  the  working  of 
them,  had  procured  impoils  to  be  laid  on  them 
that  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  By  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  fophiftry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  had  ftifled  a  competition,  which  would 
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have  been  fatal  to  their  interefts.  At  length  the 
p-overnrnent  took  the  firif  ftcp  towards  a  right 
conduct.  The  importation  of  American  iron  into 
the  port  of  London  was  granted,  duty  free  :  but 
at  the  fame  time  it  was  forbidden  to  be  carried  to 
any  other  ports,  or  even  more  than  ten  miles  in- 
land.'  This  whimfical  reftriTion  continued  till 
1757.  At  that  time  the  general  voice  of  the  peo- 
pie  called  upon  the  parliament  to  repeal  an  ordi¬ 
nance  fo  manifeftly  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
public  utility,  and  to  extend  to  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  a  privilege  which  had  been  granted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  capital,  , 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  reafonable 

than  this  demand,  it  met  with  the  ftrongefl:  oppo¬ 
sition.  Combinations  of  interefted  individuals 
were  formed  to  reprefent,  that  the  hundred  and 
nine  forges  worked  in  F.ngland,  not  leckonmg 
thofe  of  Scotland,  produced  annually  eighteen 
thoufand  tons  of  iron,  and  employed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  able  workmen  ;  that  the  mines  which  were 
jnexhauftible,  would  nave  fupplied  a  much  greater 
quantity,  had  not  a  perpetual  apprehenfion  pre¬ 
vailed  that  the  duties  on  American  iron  would  be 
taken  off;  that  the  iron  works  carried  on  in  Eng¬ 
land  confumed  annually  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
thoufand  cords  of  underwood,  and  that  thole 
■woods  furnifhed  moreover  bark  for  the  tanneries 
and  materials  for  fhip-building  ;  and  that  the 
American  iron,  not  being  proper  for  Heel,  for 
vnaking  fharp  inftruments,  or  many  of  the  utenfils 
qf  navigation,  would  contribute  very  little  to  lef- 
fen  the  importation  frQjn  abroad,  and  would  have 
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no  other  effed  than  that  of  putting  a  {top  to  the 
forges  of  Great  Britain. 

These  groundlefs  reprefentations  had  no  weight 
with  the  parliament,  who  faw  clearly  that  unlefs 
the  price  of  the  original  materials  could  be  lef- 
iened,  the  nation  would  foon  lofe  the  numberiefs 
manufadures  of  iron  and  fteel,  by  which  it  had  fo 
long  been  enriched;  and  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  loft  in  putting  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  other 
nations  were  making  in  thefe  -works.  It  was 
therefore  refolved  that  the  free  importation  of  iron 
from  America  fhould  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of 
England.  This  wife  refolution  was  accompanied 
with  an  ad  of  juftice.  The  proprietors  of  cop¬ 
pices  were  by  a  ftatute  of  Henry  the  eighth  forbid¬ 
den  to  clear  their  lands;  but  the  parliament  took 
off  this  prohibition,  and  left  them  at  liberty  to 
make  ufe  of  their  eftates  as  they  fhould  think 
proper. 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations  Great  Britain 
ufed  to  pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Ruffia,  ten  millions  of  livres*  for  the  iron  {he 
purchafed  of  them.  This  tribute  is  greatly  lef- 
fened,  and  will  ftill  decreafe.  The  ore  is  found 
in  fuch  quantities  in  America,  and  is  fo  eafily  fepa- 
rated  from  the  ground,  that  the  Englifh  do  not 
defpair  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  furnifh  Por¬ 
tugal,  Turkey,  Africa,  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  every 
country  in  the  world  with  which  they  have  any 
commercial  connedions. 

Perhaps,  the  Englifh  may  be  too  fanguine  in 
their  rep  refutations  of  the  advantages  they  exped 
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from  fo  many  articles  of  importance  to  their  navy. 
But  it  is  fufheient  for  them,  if  by  the  affiftance  of 
their  colonies  they  can  free  themfelves  from  that 
dependence  in  which  the  northern  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  hitherto  kept  them,  with  regard  to  the 
equipment,  of  their  fleets.  Formerly  their  enter- 
prifes  might  have  been  prevented  or  at  leaft  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  refufal  of  the  neceffary  materials. 
From  this  time  nothing  v/ill  be  able  to  check 
their  natural  ardour  for  the  empire  of  the  fea, 
which  alone  can  infure  to  them  the  empire  of  the 
New  world. 

After  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand  ob¬ 
ject,  by  forming  a  free,  independent  navy5  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  every  other  nations  England  has 
adopted  every  meafure,  that  can  contribute  to  her 
enjoyment  of  a  fpecies  of  conquefc  fhe  has  made 
in  America,  not  fo  much  by  the  force  of  her  arms 
as  by  her  induftry.  By  bounties  judicioufly  be¬ 
llowed,  fhe  has  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  draw  an¬ 
nually  from  that  country  twenty  million  weight  of 
pot-afhes.  The  greateft  progrefs  has  been  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  In 
proportion  as  the  fettlements,  from  their  natural 
tendency,  flretched  further  towards  the  fouth, 
frefh  projedls  and  enterprifes  fuitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil  fuggefted  themfelves.  In  the  temperate 
and  in  the  hot  climates,  the  leveral  produ&ions 
were  expedled  which  neCeffarily  reward  the  labours 
of  the  cultivator.  Wine  was  the  only  article  that 
feemed  to  be  wanting  in  the  new  hemifphere ;  and 
the  Englifh,  who  have  none  in  Europe,  were 
eager  to  produce  fame  in  America. 

Upons; 
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Upon  that  immenfe  continent  the  Englifh  are  B 
in  poffeffio'n  of,  are  found  prodigious  quantities  of 
wild  vines,  which  bear  grapes,  different  in  co¬ 
lour,  fize  and  quantity,  but  all  of  a  four  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  flavour.  It  was  fuppofed  that  good  ma¬ 
nagement  would  give  thefe  plants  that  perfec¬ 
tion,  which  unaffifted  nature  had  denied  them; 
and  French  vine-dreffers  were  invited  into  a  coun¬ 
try,  where  neither  public  nor  private  impofitions 
took  away  their  inclination, to  labour  by  depriving 
them  of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  The  repeated 
experiments  they  made  both  with  American  and 
European  plants,  were  all  equally  unfuccefsful. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  was  too  watery,  too  weak, 
and  almofi  impoflible  to  be  preferved  in  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate.  The  country  was  too  full  of  woods,  which 
attrad  and  confine  the  moift  and  hot  vapours; 
the  feafons  were  too  unfettled,  and  the  infeds  too 
numerous  near  the  forefts  to  fuffer  a  production  to 
grow  up  and  profper,  of  which  the  Englifh  and 
all  other  nations  who  have  it  not  are  fo  ambitious. 

The  time  will  come,  perhaps,  though  it  will  be 
long  firft,  when  their  colonies  will  furnifli  them 
with  a  liquor,  which  they  envy  and  purchafe  from 
France,  repining  inwardly  that  they  are  obliged  to 
contribute  towards  enriching  a  rival,  whom  they 
are  anxious  to  ruin.  This  difpofition  is  cruel. 
England  has  other  more  gentle  and  more  honour¬ 
able  means  of  attaining  that  prosperity  She  is  am¬ 
bitious  of.  Her  emulation  may  be  better  and 
more  ufefully  exerted  on  an  article  now  cultivated 
in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  this  is 
filk!  the  work  of  that  little  worm  which  clothes 
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mankind  with  the- leaves  of  trees  digelted  in  its 
entrails:  filk !  that  double  prodigy  of  nature  and 
of  art. 

A  very  confiderable  fum  of  money  is  annually 
exported  from  Great  Britain  for  the  purchafe  of 
this  rich  production ;  which  gave  rife  about  thirty 
years  ago  to  a  plan  for  obtaining  filk  from  Caro¬ 
lina;  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate.,  and  the  great 
abundance  of  mulberry  trees  feemed  favourable  to 
the  project.  Some  attempts  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  attract  fome  Switzers  into  the  colony, 
were  more  fuccefsful  than  could  have  been  ex- 

■ 

pected.  Yet  the  progrefs  of  this  branch  of  trade 
has  not  been  anfwerable  to  fo  promifing  a  begin¬ 
ning.  The  blame  has  been  laid  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony,  who  buying  only  negro  men,  from 
whom  they  receive  an  immediate  and  certain 
profit,  neglected  to  have  women,  who  with  their 
children  might  have  been  employed  in  bring¬ 
ing  up  filk- worms,  an  occupation  fuitable  to  the 
weaknefs  of  that  fex,  and  to  the  tendered:  age. 
But  it  ought  to  have  been  confidered,  that  men 
coming  from  another  hemifphere  into  a  rude  un¬ 
cultivated  country,  would  apply  their  firft  care  to 
the  cultivation  of  efculent  plants,  breeding  cat¬ 
tle,  and  the  toils  of  immediate  neceffity.  This  is 
the  natural  and  conftant  proceeding  of  well-go¬ 
verned  Hates.  From  agriculture,  which  is  the 
fource  of  population,  they  rife  to  the  arts  of 
luxury;  and  the  arts  of  luxury  nourifh  commerce, 
which  is  the  child  of  induftry  and  parent  of 
wealth.  The  time  is,  perhaps,  come,  when  the 
Englifh  may  employ  whole  colonies  in  the  culti- 
•  - .  vation 
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vation  of  filk.  This  is,  at  leaft,  the  national  opi-  B 
On  the  iSthof  April  1769,  the  parliament 
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granted  a  bounty  oi  1$  pe-  cent.  io- 
on  all  raw  filks  imported  from  the  colonies;  a 
bounty  of  20  per  cent,  for  feven  years  following, 
and  for  feven  years  after  that  a  bounty  of  1 5  per 
cent.  If  this  encouragement  produces  fuch  im¬ 
provements  as  may  reafonably  be  expected  from 
it,  the  next  ftep  undoubtedly  will  be  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cotton  and  olive  trees,  which  feem  parti¬ 
cularly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  Eng- 
jifli  colonies.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  any  rich 
productions  either  in  Europe  or  Aha,  but  what 
may  be  tranfplanted  and  cultivated  with  fuccefs  on 
the  vaft  continent  of  North  America,  as  foon  as 
population  fhall  have  provided  hands  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  fo  rich  a  territory. 

The  great  object  of  the  mother-country  at  prefent 

is  the  peopling  of  her  colonies. 

The  firlt  perfons,  who  landed  in  this  defert  and 
{%va p-e  region  were  Englifhmen,  who  had  been  kindf 
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perfecuted  at  home  for  their  civil  and  religious  Una  Peo- 

'f  -  '  •  v  pies  her 

opinions.  North 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  firil  emigra- 
tion  would  be  attended  with  important  confequen- 
ces.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  fo 
ftrongly  attached  to  their  native  foil,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  civil  wars  or  revolutions  can  incline  thofe 
among  them,  who  have  any  property,  character, 
or  induffry,  to  a  change  of  climate  and  country  :  for 
which  reafon,  the  re-eftablifhment  of  public  tran¬ 
quillity  in  Europe  wras  likely  to  put  an  infurmount- 
able  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  American  cultivation. 
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Add  to  this,  that  the  Englifti,  though  natu¬ 
rally  adtive,  ambitious,  and  enterprifirig,  were  ill- 
adapted  to  the  bufinefs  of  clearing  the  grounds. 
Accufcomed  to  a  quiet  life,  eafe  and  many  conve¬ 
niences,  nothing  but  the  enthufiafm  of  religion  or 
politics  could  fupport  them  under  the  labours,  mi- 
leries,  wants  and  calamities  infeparable  from  new 
plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  though  Eng¬ 
land  might  have  been  able  to  overcome  thefe  dif¬ 
ficulties,  file  ought  not  to  have  wifhed  to  do  it. 
Without  doubt,  the  founding  of  colonies,  render¬ 
ing  them  fiourifiiing,  and  enriching  herfelf  with 
their  productions,  was  an  advantageous  profpedt 
to  her;  but  thofe  advantages  would  be  dearly  pur- 
chafed  at  the  expence  of  her  own  population. 

Happily  for  her,  the  intolerant  and  defpotic 
fpirit,  that  prevailed  in  moft  countries  in  Europe, 
forced  numberlefs  viciims  to  take  refuge  in  an  un¬ 
cultivated  trad,  which,  in  its  ftate  of  defolation, 
feemed  to  implore  that  afilflance  for  itfelf  which  it 
offered  to  the  unfortunate.  Thefe  men,  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  rod  of  tyranny,  in  eroding  the 
leas,  abandoned  all  the  hopes  of  return,  and  at¬ 
tached  themfeives  for  ever  to  a  country,  which  at 
the  fame  time  afforded  them  an  afylum  and  an 
eafy  quiet  fubfifience.  Their  good  fortune  could 
not  remain  for  ever  unknown.  Multitudes  docked 
from  different  parts  to  partake  of  it/  Nor  has 
this  eagernefs  akated,  particularly  in  Germany, 
where  nature  produces  men  for  the  purpofes  either 
of  conquering  or  cultivating  the  earth.  It  will 
even  increafe,  The  advantage  granted  to  emi¬ 
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©•rants,  throughout  the  Britifh  dominions,  of  be¬ 
ing  naturalized  by  a  refidence  of  feven  years  in 
the  colonies,  fufnciently  warrants  this  prediction. 

While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  deftroying 
population  in  Europe,  Englifh  America  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  peopled  with  three  forts  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  firft  clafs  confifls  of  freemen.  It  is 
the  moil  numerous ;  but  hitherto  it  has  vifibly  de¬ 
generated.  The  Creoles  in  general,  though  ha¬ 
bituated  to  the  climate  from  their  cradle,  are  ndt 
fo  robuil  and  fit  for  labour,  nor  fo  powerful  in  war 
as  the  Europeans ;  either  becaufe  they  have  not 
the  improvements  of  education,  or  are  foftened  by 
nature.  In  that  foreign  clime  the  mind  is  ener¬ 
vated  as  well  as  the  body :  endued  with  a  quick- 
nefs  and  early  penetration,  it  hath  a  ready  concep¬ 
tion,  but  wants  fteadinefs,  and  is  not  ufed  to  con¬ 
tinued  thought.  It  mu  ft  be  a  matter  of  aftonifh- 
ment  to  find  that  America  has  not  produced  one 
good  poet,  able  mathematician,  or  man  of  genius 
in  any  fingle  art  or  fcience.  The  Americans  pof- 
fefs  in  general  a  readinefs  for  acquiring  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  every  art  or  fcience,  but  npt  one  fliews  any 
fuperior  talent  for  any  one  in  particular.  More 
early  advanced,  and  arriving  at  a  ft-ate  of  maturity 
fooner  than  we  do,  they  are  much  behind  us  in  the 
latter  part  of  life. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  laid,  that  their  population 
is  not  very  numerous,  in  companion  of  that  of  all 
Europe  together ;  that  they  want  aids,  mailers, 
models,  inflruments,  emulation  in  the  arts  and 
fciences ;  that  education  is  too  negledled,  or  too 

little  improved.  But  we  may  obferve,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion 
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portion,  we  fee  more  perfons  in  America  of  good 
birth,  of  an  eafy,  competent  fortune,  with  a  greater 
ihare  of  leifure  and  of  other  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  natural  abilities,  than  are  found  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  even  the  very  method  of  training  up 
youth  is  often  repugnant  to  the  progrefs  and  un¬ 
folding  of  reafon  and  genius.  Is  it  podible  that 
although  the  Creoles  educated  with  us  have  every 
one  of  them  good  lenfe,  or,  at  lead,  the  majority 
of  them,  yet  not  one  fhould  have  arifen  to  any 
great  degree  of  perfection  in  the  flighted  purfuit; 
and  that  among  fuch  as  have  ftaid  in  their  country 
no  one  has  didinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  confirmed  fu- 
periority  in  thofe  talents  which  lead  to  fame?  Has 
nature  then  punifhed  them  for  having  eroded  the 
ocean  ?  Are  they  a  race  of  people  for  ever  dege¬ 
nerated  by  tranfplanting,  by  growth,  and  by  mix¬ 
ture  ?  Will  not  time  be  able  to  reconcile  them 
to  the  nature  of  their  climate?  Let  us  beware  to 
judge  of  future  events,  before  we  have  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  feveral  centuries.  Let  us  wait  till 
education  has  corrected  the  infurmountable  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  climate  towards  the  enervating  plea- 
fures  of  luxury  and  fenfuality.  Perhaps  we  fhall 
then  fee  that  America  is  propitious  to  genius,  and 
the  arts  that  give  birth  to  peace  and  fociety.  A  new 
Olympus,  an  Arcadia,  an  Athens,  a  new  Greece 
will  produce,  perhaps,  on  the  continent,-  or  in  the 
Archipelago  that  furrounds  it,  another  Homer,-  a 
Theocritus,  and  efpecially  an  Anacreon.  Per- 
haos,  another  Newton  is  to  arde  in  New  Britain. 
From  Englifh  America  without  doubt  will  pro¬ 
ceed  the  fird  rays  of  the  Iciences^  if  they  are  at 
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length  to  break  through  a  fky  fo  long  obfcured  with  B  0  0  K 

clouds.  By  a  fingular  contract  with  the  Old  world,  ' - v — 

in  which  the  arts  have  patted  from  the  fouth  to¬ 
wards  the  northf  we  fhall  find  that  in  the  New 
world,  the  north  ferves  to  enlighten  the  fouthern 
parts.  Let  the  Englifh  clear  the  ground,  purify 
the  air,  alter  the  climate,  improve  nature,  and  a 
new  univerfe  will  arife  out  of  their  hands  for  the 
glory  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  But  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  they  fhould  take  fteps  conformable  to  this 
hoble  defign,  and  aim  by  juftice  and  laudable 
means  to  form  a  fet  of  people  fit  for  the  creation 
of  a  New  world.  This  is  what  they  have  not 
done. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  their  colonifts  was  formerly 
compofed  of  malefadtors  which  the  mother- country 
tranfported,  after  condemnation,  to  America,  and 
who  were  bound  to  a  fervitude  of  feven  or  four¬ 
teen  years  to  the  planters  who  had  purchafed 
them  from  the  courts  of  juftice.  Thefe  corrupt 
men,  always  difpofed  to  commit  frefh  crimes,  have 
at  length  been  univerfally  neglected. 

They  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  perfons, 
whom  the  impoftibility  of  fubfifting  in  Europe  has 
driven  into  the  New  world.  Having  embarked 
without  being  able  to  pay  for  their  paffage,  thefe 
wretched  men  are  at  the  difpofal  of  their  captain, 
who  fells  them  to  whom  he  pleafes. 

This  fort  of  flavery  is  for  a  longer  or  lhorter 
time ;  but  it  can  never  exceed  eight  years.  If 
among  thefe  emigrants  there  are  any  who  are  not 
of  age,  their  fervitude  lafts  till  they  arrive  at  that 
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period,  which  is  fixed  at  twenty  one  for  the  boys, 
and  eighteen  for  the  girls. 

None  of  thofe  who  are  contra&ed  for,  have  a 
right  to  marry  without  the  approbation  of  their 
mafler,  who  fets  what  price  he  chufes  on  his  con- 
fent.  If  any  one  of  them  runs  away,  and  is  re¬ 
taken,  he  is  to  ferve  a  week  for  each  day’s  abfence, 
a  month  for  every  week,  and  fix  months  for  one. 
The  proprietor  who  does  not  think  proper  to  re¬ 
ceive  again  one  who  has  deferted  from  his  fervice, 
may  fell  him  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but  that  is  only 
for  the  term  of  the  firfl  contract.  Befides,  neither 
the  fervice  nor  the  fale  carry  any  ignominy  with 
it.  At  the  end  of  his  fervitude,  the  contradled 
perfon  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen.  With 
his  freedom,  he  receives  from  the  mailer  whom  he 
has  ferved,  either  implements  for  hufbandry,  or 
utenlils  proper  for  his  work. 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  juflice  this 
fpecies  of  traffic  may  be  coloured,  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  flrangers  who  go  over  to  America  under 
thefe  conditions,  would  never  go  on  board  a  ffiip, 
if  they  were  not  inveigled  away.  Some  artful  kid¬ 
nappers  from  the  fens  of  Holland  lpread  them- 
feNes  over  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  the  can¬ 
tons  of  Germany,  which  are  the  belt  peopled  or 
lead  happy.  There  they  fet  forth  with  raptures 
the  delights  of  the  New  world,  and  the  fortunes 
eafily  acquired  in  that  country.  Simple  men,  fe- 
duced  by  thefe  magnificent  promifes,  blindly  fol¬ 
low  thefe  infamous  brokers  engaged  in  this  fcanda- 
lous  commerce,  who  deliver  them  over  to  fa<5tors 

at  Amfterdam,  or  Rotterdam.  Thefe,  either  in 

pay 
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pay  with  the  Britifh  government,  or  with  compa-  book 
nies  who  have  undertaken  to  Hock  the  colonies 
with  inhabitants,  give  a  gratuity  to  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  fervice.  Whole  families  are  fold 
without  their  knowledge  to  makers  at  a  diftance; 
who  impofe  the  harder  conditions  upon  them,  as 
hunger  and  neceflity  do  not  permit  the  fufferers  to 
give  a  refufal.  The  Englifh  form  their  fupplies  of 
men  for  hufbandry,  as  princes  do  for  war$  for  a 
purpofe  indeed  more  ufeful  and  more  humane, 
but  by  the  fame  artifices.  The  deception  is  per¬ 
petually  carried  on  in  Europe,  by  carefully  fup- 
preffing  all  correfpondence  with  America,  which 
might  unveil  a  myftery  ofimpofture  and  iniquity, 

:oo  well  difguifed  by  the  interefled  principles 
ivhich  gave  rife  to  it. 

But  in  fhort,  there  would  not  be  fo  many  dupes, 
f  there  were  fewer  victims.  It  is  the  oppreffion 
>f  government  which  makes  thefe  chimerical  ideas 
>f  fortune  be  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
)le.  Men,  unfortunate  in  their  private  affairs,1 
agabonds,  or  contemptible  at  home,  have  nothing 
rorfe  to  fear  in  a  foreign  climate,  eafily  embrace 
he  profpeCt  of  a  better  lot.  The  means  made  ufe 
f  to  retain  them  in  a  country,  where  chance  has 
iven  them  birth,  are  only  calculated  to  excite  in 
tern  a  delire  to  quit  it.  It  is  vainly  fuppofed  that 
ley  are  to  be  confined  by  prohibitions,  menaces* 
id  punifhments  :  thefe  do  but  exafperate  them* 
id  drive  them  to  defertion  by  the  very  forbidding 
:  it.  They  Ihould  be  attached  by  milder  means, 
id  by  future  expectations  ;  whereas  they  are  im- 
rifoned,  and  bound  :  man,  born  free,  is  reftrain- 
Vol.  V*  Y  ed 
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poor.  etj  from  attempting  to  exift  in  regions,  where 

,  xv‘n'  .  heaven  and  earth  offer  him  an  afylum.  It  has 
been  thought  better  to  ftifle  him  in  his  cradle  than 
to  let  him  feek  for  his  fubfiftence  in  fome  favour¬ 
able  climate.  It  is  not  judged  proper  even  to 
leave  him  the  choice  of  his  burial-place.  Tyrants 
in  policy  1  thefe  are  the  effefts  of  your  laws  1  Peo¬ 
ple,  where  then  are  your  rights  ? 

Is  it  then  become  necefiary  to  lay  open  to  the 
nations  the  fchemes  that  are  formed  againft  their 
liberty  ?  Muft  they  be  told,  that  by  a  confpiracy 
of  the  moil  odious  nature,  certain  powers  have 
lately  entered  into  an  agreement,  which  muft  de¬ 
prive  even  defpair  itfelf  of  every  refource  ?  For 
thefe  two  centuries  paft,  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
have  been  fabricating  in  the  fecret  receffes  of  the 
cabinet  that  long  and  heavy  chain  with  which  the 
people  are  encompafied  on  every  fide.  At  every 
negotiation  frefh  links  were  added  to  the  cham  fo 
artificially  contrived.  Wars  tended  not  to  make 
ftates  more  extenfive,  but  fubjedts  more  fubmif- 
ftve,  by  gradually  fubftituting  military  govern¬ 
ment  in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  o: 
laws  and  morality.  The  feveral  Sovereigns  hav< 
all  equally  ftrengthened  themfelves  in  their  tyran 
ny  by  their  conquefts,  or  by  their  lofles.  Whei 
they  were  victorious  they  reigned  by  their  ar 
mies ;  when  humbled  by  defeat,  they  held  th 
command  by  the  mifery  of  their  pufillanimous  fub 
jefts .  if  they  were  either  competitors  or  adverfa 
ries  from  motives  of  ambition,  they  entered  int 
league  or  alliance,  only  to  aggravate  the  fervitud 
of  their  people.  If  they  ceded  a  province,  the 
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exhaufted  every  other  that  they  might  either  reco¬ 
ver  it,  or  indemnify  themfelves  by  the  lofs*  If 
they  acquired  a  new  one,  the  haughtinefs  they  af¬ 
fected  out  of  it,  was  the  occafion  of  cruelty  and 
extortion  within.  They  borrowed  one  of  another 
by  turns  every  art  and  invention,  whether  of  peace 
)r  of  war,  that  might  concur  fometimes  to  foment 
latural  antipathy  and  rivalfhip,  fometimes  to  obli- 
erate  the  character  of  the  nations  as  there  had 
>een  a  tacit  agreement  among  the  rulers  to  fubjedl 
he  nations  one  by  means  of  another  to  the  defpo- 
ifm  they  had  conftantly  been  preparing  for  therm 
fe  people,  who  all  groan  more  or  lefs  fecretly,  be 
ot  blinded  with  refpeft  to  your  condition  ;  thofe 
rho  never  entertained  any  affe&ion  for  you,  are 
ome  now  not  to  have  any  fear  for  you.  In  the 
xtremity  of  wretchednefs  one  fingle  refource  re¬ 
fined  for  you  $  that  of  efcape  and  emigration 
,ven  that  has  been  fhut  againfl  you* 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to  re- 
ore  to  one  another  deferters,  who  for  the  moft 
irt  enlifted  by  compulfion  or  by  fraud,  have  a 
ght  to  efcape ;  not  only  villains  who  in  reality 
ight  not  to  find  a  refuge  any  where ;  but  indige¬ 
ntly  all  their  fubjefts,  whatever  may  be  the  mo- 
fe  that  obliged  them  to  quit  their  country. 

Thus  all  ye  unhappy  labourers,  who  find  nei~ 
er  fubfiftence  nor  work  in  your  own  countries, 

:er  they  have  been  ravaged  and  rendered  barren 
the  exadlions  of  finance  $  thus  ye  die  where  ye 
d  the  misfortune  to  be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge 
t  in  the  grave.  All  ye  artifts  and  workmen  of 
ery  fpecies,  harafied  by  monopolifts,  who  are 
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refufed  the  right  of  working  at  your  own  free  dif- 
pofal,  unlefs  you  have  purchafed  the  privileges  of 
your  calling :  ye  who  are  kept  for  your  whole  life 
in  the  workfhop,  for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  a 
privileged  fa&or  :  ye  whom  a  court-mourning 
leaves  for  months  together  without  bread  or 
wages  j  never  exped  to  live  out  of  a  country  where 
foldiers  and  guards  keep  you  imprifoned ;  go 
wander  in  defpair,  and  die  of  regret.  If  ye  ven¬ 
ture  to  complain,  your  cries  will  be  re-ecchoed  and 
loft  in  the  depth  of  a  dungeon  ;  if  ye  make  your 
efcape,  ye  will  be  purfued  even  beyond  moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers  :  ye  will  be  fent  back,  or  giveri 
up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  torture ;  and  to  that 
eternal  reftraint,  to  which  you  have  been  con¬ 
demned  from  your  birth.  Do  you  likewife,  whom 
nature  has  endowed  with  a  free  fpirit,  independent 
of  prejudice  and  error,  who  dare  to  think  and  talk - 
like  men,  do  you  erafe  from  your  minds  every. 

'  idea  of  truth,  nature,  and  humanity.  Applaud 
every  attack  made  on  your  country  and  your  fel- 
Ipw-citizens,  or  elfe  maintain  a  profound  ftlence  in 
the  receffes  of  obicurity  and  concealment.  All  ye 
who  were  born  in  thofe  barbarous  ftates,  wnere 
the  condition  for  the  mutual  reftoration  of  de- 
ferters  has  been  entered  into  by  the  feveral  piinces, 
and  fealed  by  a  treaty ;  recoiled  the  infcription 
Dante  has  engraven  on  the  gate  ot  his  infernal  re¬ 
gion  :  Voi  ch ’  entrate ,  lafciate  omai  ogni  fperanza  : 
Tou  who  enter  here>  leave  behind  you  every  hope . 

What  !  is  there  then  no  afylum  remaining  be¬ 
yond  the  feas  ?  Will  not  England  open  her  colo¬ 
nies  to  thofe  wretches^  who  voluntarily  prefer  her 
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dominion  to  the  infupportable  yoke  of  their  own 
country?  What  occafion  has  fhe  for  that  infamous 
band  of  contracted  flaves,  feduced  and  debauched 
by  the  fhameful  means  employed  by  every  ftate  to 
Increafe  their  armies?  What  need  has  die  of  thofe 
beings  ftill  more  miferable,  of  whom  fhe  compofes 
the  third  clafs  of  her  American  inhabitants?  Yes 
by  an  iniquity  the  more  fhocking  as  it  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  lefs  neceffary ;  her  northern  colonies 
have  had  recourfe  to  the  traffic  and  flavery  of  the 
negroes.  It  will  not  be  difowned,  that  they  may 
be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  lefs  ill-treated,  and 
lefs  overburthened  with  toil,  than  in  the  iflands. 
The  laws  protect  them  more  effectually,  and  they 
feldom  become  the  victims  of  the  barbarity  or 
caprice  of  an  odious  tyrant.  But  ftill  what  muffc 
be  the  burthen  of  a  man’s  life  who  is  condemned 
to  languifh  in  eternal  flavery?  Some  humane  fec- 
taries,  chriftians  who  look  for  virtues  in  the  go-  * 
fpel,  more  than  for  opinions,  have  often  been  de- 
firous  of  reftoring  to  their  flaves  that  liberty  for 
which  they  cannot  receive  any  adequate  compenfa- 
tion;  but  they  have. been  a  long  time  withheld  by 
a  law  of  the  ftate,  which  directed  that  an  align¬ 
ment  of  a  fufficiency  for  fubfiflence  fhould  be  made 
:o  thofe  who  were  let  at  liberty. 

Let  us  rather  fay,  they  have  been  prevented 
tom  doing  this  by  the  convenient  cuflom  of  be- 
ng  waited  on  by  flaves;  by  the  fondnefs  they 
lave  for  power,  which  they  attempt  to  juftify  by 
Dretending  to  alleviate  their  fervitude;  and  by  the 
opinion  fo  readily  entertained  that  they  do  not 
’omplain  of  a  ftate,  which  is  by  time,  changed 
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into  nature;  thefe  are  the  fophifms  of  felf-love, 
calculated  to  appeafe  the  clamours  of  confcience, 
The  generality  of  mankind  are  not  born  with  evil 
difpofitions,  or  prone  to  do  ill  by  choice;  but 
even  among  thofe  whom  nature  feems  to  have 
formed  juft  and  good,  there  are  but  few  who  pof- 
fefs  a  foul  fufficiently  difmterefted,  courageous, 
and  great,  to  do  any  good  a<ftion,  if  they  mutt 
facrifice  fome  advantage  for  it. 

But  ftill  the  quakers  have  lately  fet  an  example 
which  ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of 
religion  and  humanity.  In  one  of  their  alfem- 
blies,  where  every  one  of  the  faithful,  who  conT 
ceives  himfelf  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  the  holy 
fpirit,  has  a  right  of  fpeaking;  one  of  the  bre¬ 
thren,  who  was  himfelf  undoubtedly  infpired  on 
this  occalion,  arofe  and  faid :  <c  How  long  then 
fhall  we  have  two  confciences,  two  meafures, 
<c  two  fcales;  one  in  our  own  favour,  one  for  the 
“  ruin  of  our  neighbour,  both  equally  falfe  ?  Is  it 
€C  for  us,  brethren,  to  complain  at  this  moment, 
<c  that  the  parliament  of  England  wifhes  to  en- 
cc  flave  us,  and  to  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of 
“  fubjedls,  without  leaving  us  the  rights  of  ci- 
€C  tizens;  while  for  this  century  paft,  we  have 
<f  been  calmly  adling  the  part  of  tyrants,  bykeep- 
"  ing  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft  flavery  men  who 
<c  are  our  equals  and  our  brethren?  What  have 
thofe  unhappy  men  done  to  us,  whom  nature 
*c  had  feparated  from  us  by  barriers  fo  formidable, 
whom  our  avarice  has  fought  after  through 
<c  ftorms  and  wrecks,  and  brought  away  from  the 
midft  of  their  burning  ftnds,  or  from  their  dark 
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Cf  forefts  inhabited  by  tygers ?  What  crime  have  xV^nK 

cc  they  been  guilty  of,  that  they  fhould  be  torn  v - v — ' 

<c  from  a  country  which  fed  them  without  toil, 

«  and  that  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  by  us  to  a 
“  land  where  they  perifh  under  the  labours  of  fer- 
cc  vitude?  Father  of  Heaven,  what  family  haft 
cc  Thou  then  created,  in  which  the  elder  born, 
cc  after  having  feized  on  the  property  of  their,  bre- 
cc  thren,  are  ftill  refolved  to  compel  them,  with 
<c  ftripes,  to  manure  with  the  blood  of  their  veins 
cc  and  the  fweat  of  their  brow  that  very  inheritance 
“  of  which  they  have  been  robbed  ?  Deplorable 
cc  race,  whom  we  render  brutes  to  tyrannize  over 
<c  them;  in  whom  we  extinguish  every  power  of 
“  the  foul,  to  load  their  limbs  and  their  bodies 
<c  with  burthens;  in  whom  we  efface  the  image  of 
“  God,  and  the  ftamp  of  manhood.  A  race  mu- 
cc  tilated  and  difhonoured  as  to  the  faculties  of 
cc  mind  and  body,  throughout  its  exiftence,  by 
<c  us  who  are  chriftians  and  Englifhmen!  Eng- 
fC  lifhmen,  ye  people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and 
<c  refpedted  on  the  feas,  would  ye  be  free  and  ty- 
<c  rants  at  the  fame  inftant?  No,  brethren!  it  is 
cc  time  we  Ihould  be  confident  with  ourfelves. 

<c  Let  us  fet  free  thofe  miferable  viblims  of  our 
<c  pride:  let  us  reftore  the  negroes  to  that  liberty, 
cc  which  man  fhould  never  take  from  man.  May 
fc  all  chriftian  focieties  be  induced  by  our  example 
“  to  repair  an  injuftice  authorifed  by  the  crimes 
<c  and  plunders  of  two  centuries!  May  men  too 
<c  long  degraded,  at  length  raife  to  Heaven  their 
cc  arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes  bathed 
c:  in  tears  of  gratitude!  Alas!  thefe  unhappy 
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c-  mortals  have  hitherto  fhed  no  tears  but  thofe  of 
cc  defpair!” 


Prefent 

Hate  of 
population 
>  in  the 
Englifh 
provinces 
of  North 
aimeiica. 


This  difcourfe  awakened  remorfe,  and  the 
Haves  in  Penfyl vania  were  fet  at  liberty.  A  revo¬ 
lution  fo  amazing  mu  ft  neceflarily  have  been  the 
work  of  a  people  inclined  to  toleration.  But  let 
us  not  exped  fimilar  inftances  of  heroifm  in  thofe 
countries  which  are  as  deep  funk  in  barbarifm  by 
the  vices  attendant  on  luxury,  as  they  have  for¬ 
merly  been  from  ignorance.  "When  a  govern¬ 
ment,  at  once  both  prieftly  and  military,  has 
brought  every  thing,  even  the  opinions  of  men, 
under  its  yoke;  when  man,  become  an  impoftor, 
has  perfuaded  the  armed  multitude  that  he  holds 
from  Heaven  the  right  of  opprefling  the  earth; 
there  is  no  fhadow  of  liberty  left  for  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  Why  fhould  they  not  take  their  revenge 
on  the  favage  people  of  the  torrid  zone  ? 

Not  to  mention  the  population  of  the  negroes, 
which  may  amount  to  300,000  flaves,  in  1750  a 
million  of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  provinces  of  North- America.  There  muft  be 
at  prefent  upwards  of  two  millions;  fince  it  is 
proved  by  undeniable  calculations  that  the  number 
of  people  doubles  every  15  or  16  years  in  fomeof 
thofe  provinces,  and  every  18  or  20  in  others. 
So  rapid  an  increafe  muft  have  two  fources;  the 
Hrft  is  that  number  of  Irifhmen,  Jews,  French¬ 
men,  Switzers,  Palatines,  Moravians,  and  Saltz- 
burghers,  who,  after  having  been  worn  out  with 
the  political  and  religious  troubles  they  had  expe¬ 
rienced  in  Europe,  have  gone  in  fearch  of  peace 
and  quietnefs  in  thefe  diftant  climates.  The  fe- 
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cond  fource  of  that  amazing  increafe  arifes  from 
the  climate  itfelf  of  the  colonies,  where  experience 
has  fhewn  that  the  people  naturally  doubled  their 
numbers  every  five  and  twenty  years.  The  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Franklin  will  make  thefe  truths 
evident. 

The  numbers  of  the  people,  fays  that  philo- 
fopher,  increafe  every  where  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  marriages ;  and  that  number  increafes 
as  the  means  of  fubfifting  a  family  are  rendered 
more  eafy.  In  a  country  where  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  abound,  more  people  marry  early.  In  a 
fociety,  whofe  profperity  is  a  mark  of  its  antiquity, 
the  rich  alarmed  at  the  expences  which  female 
luxury  brings  along  with  it,  engage  as  late  as  pof- 
fible  in  a  ftate,  which  us  difficult  to  enter  into, 
and  expenfive  to  maintain;  and  the  perfons,  who 
have  no  fortunes,  pafs  their  days  in  a  celibacy 
which  diflurbs  the  married  ftate.  The  mafters 
have  but  few  children,  the  fervants  have  none  at 
all;  and  the  artificers  are  afraid  of  having  any. 
This  circumftance  is  fo  evident,  efpecially  in  great 
towns,  that  the  population  in  them  is  not  kept  up 
to  its  ufual  ftandard,  and  that  we  conftantly  find 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  deaths  than  births. 
Happily  for  us  this  decreafe  has  not  yet  penetrated 
into  the  country,  where  the  conftant  practice  of 
making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  towns,  gives  a 
little  more  fcope  for  population.  But  the  lands 
being  every  where  occupied,  and  let  at  the  higheft 
rate,  thofe  who  cannot  acquire  property  of  their 
own,  are  hired  by  thofe  who  are  in  pofteffion  of  it. 
Rivalffiip,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  workmen, 
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b  o  o  k  lowers  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  profit  takes  away  the  defire  and  the  hope  of, 
as  well  as  the  abilities  requifite  for  increafe  by 
marriage.  Such  is  the  prefent  Hate  of  Europe. 

That  of  America  prefents  an  appearance  of  a 
quite  contrary  nature.  Trails  of  land,  wafle  and 
uncultivated,  are  either  given  away,  or  may  be 
obtained  for  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  a  man  of  the 
lead:  turn  for  labour,  is  furnifhed  in  a  fhort  time 
with  an  extent,  which,  while  it  is  Sufficient  to  rear 
a  numerous  family,  will  maintain  his  poflerity  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  inhabitants,  therefore, 
of  the  new  world,  induced  likewife  by  the  climate, 
marry  in  greater  numbers,  and  at  an  earlier  time 
of  life,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Where 
one  hundred  enter  into  the  married  flate  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  there  are  two  hundred  in  America;  and  if 
we  reckon  four  children  to  each  marriage  in  our 
climates,  we  Should  allow,  at  leafb,  eight  in  the 
new  hemifphere.  If  we  multiply  thefe  families  by 
their  produce,  it  will  appear  that  in  lefs  than  two 
centuries,  the  Britilli  northern  colonies  will  arrive 
at  an  immenfe  degree  of  population,  unlefs  the 
mother-country  ffiould  contrive  fome  obftacles  to 
impede  its  natural  progrefs. 

They  are  now  peopled  with  healthy  and  robufl 
men,  of  aflature  above  the  common  Size.  Thefe 
Creoles  are  more  lively,  and  come  to  their  full 
growth  fooner,  than  the  Europeans,  but  do  not 
live  fo  long.  The  inhabitants  are  Supplied  with 
great  plenty  of  every  thing  requifite  for  food,  by 
the  low  price  of  meat,  fiffi,  grain,  game,  fruits, 
cyder,  vegetables.  Clothing  is  not  fo  eafily  pro¬ 
cured. 
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cured,  that  being  ftill  very  dear,  whether  it  be 
brought  from  Europe,  or  made  in  the  country* 
Manners  are  in  the  ftate  they  fhould  be  among 
young  colonies,  and  people  given  to  cultivation, 
who  are  not  yet  polifhed  nor  corrupted  by  re¬ 
ading  in  great  cities.  Throughout  the  families  in 
general,  there  reigns  ceconomy,  neatnefs,  and  re¬ 
gularity.  Gallantry  and  gaming,  the  paftions  of 
indolent  opulence,  feldom  interrupt  that  happy 
tranquillity.  The  fex  are  ftill  what  they  fhould 
be,  gentle,  modeft,  companionate,  and  ufeful s 
they  are  in  pofTeflion  of  thofe  virtues  which  per¬ 
petuate  the  empire  of  their  charms.  The  men  are 
engaged  in  their  firft  occupations,  the  care  and 
improvement  of  their  plantations,  which  will  be 
the  fupport  of  their  pofterity.  One  general  fenti- 
ment  of  benevolence  unites  every  family.  No¬ 
thing  contributes  to  this  union  fo  much  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  equality  of  ftation,  a  fecurity  that  arifes 
from  property,  hope,  and  a  general  facility  ofin- 
creafing  its  in  a  word,  nothing  contributes  to  it 
fo  much  as  the  reciprocal  independence  in  which 
all  men  live,  with  refpeX  to  their  wants,  joined  to 
the  necefiity  of  focial  connexions  for  the  purpofes 
of  their  pleafures.  Inftead  of  luxury,  which 
brings  mifery  in  its  train,  inftead  of  this  afftiXing 
and  fhocking  contraft,  an  univerfal  eafe  wifely 
dealt  out  in  the  original  diftribution  of  the  lands, 
has  by  the  influence  of  induftry  given  rife  in  every 
breaft  to  the  mutual  defire  of  pleaftng  5  a  defire, 
without  doubt,  more  fatisfaXory  than  the  fecret 
difpofition  to  injure  our  brethren,  which  is  infe- 
parable  from  an  extreme  inequality  of  fortune  and 
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condition.  Men  never  meet  without  fatisfadion 
when  they  are  neither  in  that  Hate  of  mutual  dis¬ 
tance  'which  leads  to  indifference,  nor  in  that  way 
of  rivalfhip  which  borders  on  hatred.  They  come 
nearer  together  and  unite  in  focieties;  in  fhort,  it 
is  in  the  colonies  that  men  lead  fuch  a  rural  life  as 
was  the  original  detonation  of  mankind,  beft 
fuited  to  the  health  and  increafe  of  the  fpecies : 
probably  they  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  confiftent 
with  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  find  there  thofe  graces,  thofe  talents, 
thofe  refined  enjoyments,  the  means  and  expence 
of  which  wear  out  and  fatigue  the  fprings  of  the 
foul,  and  bring  on  the  vapours  ot  melancholy 
which  fo  naturally  follow  the  difguft  arifing  from 
fenfual  enjoyment :  but  there  are  the  pleafures  of 
dometoc  life,  the  mutual  attachments  of  parents 
and  children,  and  conjugal  love,  that  paffion  fo 
pure  and  fo  delicious  to  the  foul  that  can  tafte  it, 
and  defpife  all  other  gratifications.  This  is  the 
enchanting  profped  exhibited  throughout  North 
America.  It  is  in  the  wilds  of  Florida  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  even  in  the  forefts  of  Canada,  that  men  are 
enabled  to  continue  to  love  during  their  whole 
life  what  was  the  objed  of  their  firft  affedion, 
that  innocence  and  virtue,  which  never  entirely 
lofe  their  beauty. 

If  there  be  any  circumftance  wanting  to  the 
happinefs  of  Britifh  America,  it  is  that  of  form¬ 
ing  one  entire  nation.  Families  are  there  found 
fometimes  re-united,  fometimes  difperfed,  origi¬ 
nating  from  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
Fhefe  colonifls,  in  whatever  ipot  chance  or  dis¬ 
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cernment  may  have  placed  them,  all  preferve,  B  °VI°  K 
with  a  prejudice  not  to  be  worn  out,  their  mother-  v. — v — • 
tongue,  the  partialities  and  the  cuftoms  of  their 
own  country.  Separate  fchools  and  churches 
hinder  them  from  mixing  with  the  hofpitable  peo¬ 
ple,  who  afford  them  a  place  of  refuge.  Still 
eftranged  from  this  people  by  worfhip,  by  man¬ 
ners,  and  probably  by  their  feelings,  they  har¬ 
bour  feeds  of  diflention  that  may  one  day  prove 
the  ruin  and  total  overthrow  of  the  colonies. 

The  onlv  nrefervative  againft  this  difafler  depends 
entirely  on  the  conduct  of  the  governments  they 
belong  to. 

By  governments  muff  not  be  underftood  thofe  what  kina 
fcrange  conftitutions  of  Europe,  which  are  an  ab-  menTis"’ 
furd  mixture  of  facred  and  profane  laws.  Engiifh 
America  was  wife  or  happy  enough  not  to  admit 

**■  x  J  ^  #  nies  of 

any  ecclefiaftical  power:  being  from  the  begin-  North 
ning  inhabited  by  prefbyterians,  fhe  rejeded  with  Amenc*“ 
horror  every  thing  that  might  revive  the  idea  of 
it.  All  affairs  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe 
are  determined  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  are 
here  brought  before  the  civil  magistrate,  or  the 
national  affemblies.  The  attempts  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Engiifh  church  to  eftablifn  their 
hierarchy  in  that  country,  have  ever  been  abor¬ 
tive,  rtotwithftanding  the  fupport  given  them  by 
the  mother-country  :  but  ftill  they  are  equally 
concerned  in  the  adminiftration  as  well  as  thofe  of 
other  feds.  None  but  catholics  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded,  on  account  of  their  refufing  thofe  oaths 
which  the  public  tranquillity  feemed  to  require. 

In  this  view  American  government  has  deferved 
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Ekvm.K  the  grated  commendation ;  but  in  other  refpe 61s, 
it  is  not  fo  Weil  combined. 

Policy,  in  its  aim  and  principal  object,  re-* 
fembles  the  education  of  children.  They  both 
tend  to  form  men,  and  fhould  be  in  federal  re- 
fpecls  fimilar  to  each  other.  Savage  people,  firft 
united  in  fociety,  require  as  much  as  children  to 
be  fome times  led  on  by  gentle  means,  and  fome- 
timcs  retrained  by  compulfion.  For  want  of  ex¬ 
perience,  which  alone  forms  our  reafon,  as  thefe 
lavages  are  incapable  of  governing  themfelves  in 
tne  feveral  changes  of  things  and  the  various  con¬ 
cerns  that  belong  to  a  rifing  fociety,  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  conduces  them  fhould  itfelf  be  enlight¬ 
ened,  and  guide  them  by  authority  to  years  of 
maturity.  Thus  it  is  that  barbarous  nations  are 
naturally  fubjecl  to  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  def- 
potic  power,  till  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  fo¬ 
ciety  their  interefls  teach  them  to  conduct  them¬ 
felves. 

Civilized  nations,  like  young  men,  more  or 
Ids  advanced,  not  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
but  from  the  condinfl'  of  their  early  education,  as 
fbon  as  they  become  lenfible  of  their  own  flrength, 
ana  right,  require  to  be  managed  and  even  attended 
to  by  their  governors.  A  fon  well  educated  fhould 
engage  in  no  undertaking  without  conlulting  his 
father  *  a  prince,  on  the  contrary,  fhould  make  no 
regulations  without  confulting  his  people:  fur¬ 
ther,  the  fon,  in  refolutions  where  he  follows  the 
aavice  of  lus  father,  frequently  hazards  nothing 
but  his  own  happmeisj  in  all  that  a  prince  or- 
dains}  the  happinefs  of  his  people  is  concerned* 
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The  opinion  of  the  public,  in  a  nation  that  thinks 
and  fpeaks,  is  the  rule  of  the  government :  and 
the  prince  fhould  never  thwart  that  opinion  with¬ 
out  public  reafons,  nor  oppofe  it  without  having 
firft  convinced  the  people  of  their  error.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  model  all  its  forms  according  to  public 
opinion  :  this,  it  is  well  known,  varies  with  man¬ 
ners,  habits,  and  information.  So  that  one  prince 
may,  without  finding  the  leaft  refiflance,  do  an  act 
of  authority,  not  to  be  revived  by  his  fucceffor* 
without  exciting  the  public  indignation.  From 
whence  does  this  difference  arife?  The  firft  can¬ 
not  have  thwarted  an  opinion  that  was  not  fprung 
up  in  his  time,  but  the  latter  may  have  openly 
counteracted  it  a  century  after.  The  firft,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  may,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  public,  have  taken  a  ftep,  the 
violence  of  which  he  may  have  foftened  or  made 
amends  for  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  i  the  other  fhall,  perhaps,  have  increafed 
the  public  calamities  by  fuch  unjuft  acts  of  wilful 
authority,  as  may  perpetuate  its  firft  abufes.  Pub¬ 
lic  remonftrance  is  generally  the  refult  of  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  the  general  opinion  is  the  rule  of  go¬ 
vernment  :  and  becaufe  public  opinion  governs 
mankind,  kings  for  this  reafon  become  the  rulers 
of  men.  Governments  then  as  well  as  opinions 
ought  to  improve  and  advance  to  perfection.  But 
what  is  the  rule  for  opinions  among  an  enlight¬ 
ened  people  ?  It  is  the  permanent  intereft  of  io- 
ciety,  the  fafety  and  advantage  of  the  nation. 

This  intereft  is  modified  by  the  turn  of  events  and 
fituations ;  public  opinion  and  the  form  of  the  go¬ 
vernment 
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BxvmK  vernment  follow  thefe  feveral  modifications.  This 
v — Is  the  fource  of  all  the  forms  of  government,  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Englifh,  who  are  rational  and  free, 
throughout  North  America. 

The  government  of  Nova-Scotia,  of  one  of  the 
provinces  in  Mew-England,  New- York,  New-Jer- 
fey,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  is 
Riled  royal;  becaufe  the  king  of  England  is  there 
veiled  with  the  lupreme  authority.  Reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  form  a  lower  houfe,  as,  in  the 
mother- country :  a  feledt  council,  approved  by 
the  king,  intended  to  fupport  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  repreients  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
maintains  that  reprefentation  by  the  fortune  and 
rank  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  perfons  in  the 
country,  who  are  members  of  it.  A  governor 
convenes,  prorogues,  and  diifolves  their  affem- 
blies;  gives  or  refufes  affent  to  their  deliberations, 
which  receive  from  his  approbation  the  force  of 
law,  till  the  king,  to  whom  they  are  tranfmitted, 
has  rejected  them. 

The  fecond  kind  of  government  which  takes 
place  in  the  colonies,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
proprietary  government.  When  the  Englifh  firft  ' 
fettled  in  thofe  diftant  regions,  a  rapacious  and 
adtive  court-favourite  eafily  obtained  in  thofe 
wafles,  which  were  as  large  as  kingdoms,  a  pro¬ 
perty  and  authority  without  bounds.  A  bow  and 
a  few  fkins,  the  only  homage  exacted  by  the 
crown,  purchafed  for  a  man  in  power  the  right  of 
fovereignty,  or  governing  as  he  pleafed  in  an  un¬ 
known  country:  fuch  was  the  origin  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies.  At  pre¬ 
fen  t. 
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fent,  Maryland  and  Penfylvania  are  the  only  pro¬ 
vinces  under  this  fingular  form  of  government;  of 
rather  this  irregular  foundation  of  fovereignty. 
Maryland*  indeed,  differs  from  the  reft  of  the 
provinces  only  by  receiving  its  governor  from  the 
family  of  Baltimore,  whofe  nomination  is  to  be 
approved  by  the  king.  In  Penfylvania,  the  go¬ 
vernor  named  by  the  proprietary  family,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  crown,  is  not  fupported  by  a  coun¬ 
cil,  which  gives  a  kind  of  fuperiority,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  agree  with  the  commons,  in  whom  is 
naturally  veiled  all  authority. 

A  thiHd  formj  ftyled  by  the  Engliffi,  charter 
government,  feems  more  calculated  to  produce 
harmony  in  the  conftitution.  At  prefen t  this  fub- 
fifts  only  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode-Ifland ;  but 
it  was  formerly  extended  to  all  the  provinces  in 
New-England;  It  may  be  confidered  as  a  mere 
democracy.  The  inhabitants  of  thfemfelves  elect 
and  depofe  all  their  officers,  and  make  whatever 
laws  they  think  proper,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  the  affent  of  the  king,  or  His  having  any 
tight  to  annul  them. 

At  length  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  joined  to 
the  acquifition  of  Florida,  has  given  rife  to  a  form 
of  legillation  hitherto  unknown  throughout  ths 
realm  of  Great  Britain.  Thofe  provinces  have 
been  put  or  left  under  the  yoke  of  military,  and 
confequently  abfolute  authority.  Without  any 
right  to  aftemble  in  a  national  body,  they  receive 
immediately  from  the  court  of  London  every  or¬ 
der  of  government. 
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This  diverfity  of  governments  is  not  the  work 
of  the  mother-country.  We  do  not  find  in  it  the 
traces  of  a  reafonable,  uniform,  and  regular  legifla- 
tion.  It  is  chance,  climate,  the  prejudices  of  the 
times  and  of  the  founders  of  the  colonies  that 
have  produced  this  motley  variety  of  constitutions. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  men,  who  are  cafl  by 
chance  upon  a  defert  coaft,  to  constitute  legifla- 
tion. 

All  legiflation,  in  its  nature,  fhould  aim  at  the 
happinefs  of  fociety.  The  means  by  which,  it  is 
to  attain  this  great  end,  depend  entirely  on  its 
natural  qualities.  Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  thefky 
and  the  foil,  are  the  fir  ft  rule  for  the  legislator. 
His  refources  dictate  to  him  his  duties.  In  the 
firft  inftance,  the  local  pofition  fhould  be  con- 
Suited.  A  number  of  people  thrown  on  a  mari¬ 
time  coaft,  will  have  laws  more  or  lefs  relative  to 
agriculture  or  navigation,  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  the  fea  or  land  may  have  on  the  fubftftence 
of  the  inhabitants  who  are  to  people  that  defert 
coaft.  If  the  new  colony  is  led  by  the  courfe  of 
Some  large  river  far  within  land,  a  legislator  ought 
to  have  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and  the 
degree  of  its  fertility,  as  well  as  to  the  connections 
the  colony  will  have  either  at  home  or  abroad  by 

the  traffic  of  commodities  moft  conducive  to  its. 

-IKS 

prosperity. 

But  the  wifdom  of  legislation  will  chiefly  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  diftribution  of  property.  It  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  which  obtains  in  all  countries,  that  when  a 
colony  is  founded,  an  extent  of  land  be  given  to 
every  perfon  Sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  5 
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mily;  more  fhould  be  given  to  thofe  who  have 
abilities  to  make  the  neceflary  advances  towards 
improvement;  and  fome  fhould  be  referved  for 
poflerity,  or  for  additional  fet tiers,  with  which  the 
colony  may  in  time  be  augmented. 

The  firft  object  of  a  rifing  colony  is  fubfiflencc 
and  population:  the  next  is  the  profperity  likely 
to  flow  from  thefe  two  fources.  To  avoid  occa- 
fions  of  war,  whether  offenfive  or  defenfive;  to  turn 
induflry  towards  thofe  objedls  which  are  moft  ad¬ 
vantageous;  not  to  form  connections  around  them, 
except  fuch  as  are  unavoidable,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  {lability  which  the  colony  ac¬ 
quires  by  the  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
nature  of  its  refources ;  to  introduce  above  all 
things  a  partial  and  local  fpirit  in  a  nation  which  is 
going  to  be  eftablifhed,  a  fpirit  of  union  within, 
and  of  peace  without;  to  refer  every  inftitution  to 
a  diflant  but  fixed  point;  and  to  make  every  oc- 
cafional  law  fubfervient  to  the  fettled  regulation 
which  alone  is  to  effect  an  increafe  of  numbers, 
and  to  give  liability  to  the  fettlement :  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  make  no  more  than  the  fketch  of  a  le- 
giflation. 

The  moral  fyflem  is  to  be  formed  on  .the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  climate;  a  large  field  for  population  is 
at  firft  to  be  laid  open  by  facilitating  marriage, 
which  depends  upon  the  facility  of  procuring  fub- 
fiflence.  SanClity  of  manners  fhould  be  eflablifh- 
ed  by  opinion.  In  a  barbarous  iflana,  which  is  to 
be  flocked  with  children,  no  more  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  than  to  leave  the  principles  of  truth  to  un¬ 
fold  themfelves  with  the  natural  progrefs  of  rea- 
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Ion.  By  proper  precautions  again!!  thole  idler 
fears,  which  proceed  from  ignorance,  the  errors  of 
fuperftition  fhould  be  removed,  till  that  period 
when  the  warmth  of  the  natural  paffions,  fortu- 
nately  uniting  with  the  rational  powers,  diffipates 
every  phantom.  But  when  people,  already. ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  are  to  be  eftablifhed  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  the  ability  of  legiflation  confifts  in  removing, 
every  injurious  opinion  or  nabit,  which  may  be 
cured  or  corrected.  If  we  wifi  that  thefe  fhould 
not  be  transmitted  to  pofterity,.  we  fhould  attend 
to  the  fecond  generation  by  inflituting  a  general 
and  public  education  of  the  children.  A  prince  or 
legiflator  fhould  never  found  a  colony,  without 
previoufly  fending  thither  fome  proper  perfons  for 
the  education  of  youth,  that  is,  fome  governors 
rather  than  teachers:  for  it  is  of  lefs  moment  to 
teach  them  what  is  good,  than  to  guard  them  from 
evil.  Good  education  is  ineffectual,  when  the 
people  are  already  corrupted.  The  feeds  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  virtue,  fown  in  the  infant  ftate  of  a  ge¬ 
neration  already  vitiated,  are  annihilated  in  theearly 
ftages  of  manhood  by  debauchery,  and  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  fuch  vices  as  have  already  become  habitual 
in  fociety.  The  belt  educated  young  men  cannot 
come  into  the  world  without  making  engagements 
and  forming  connexions  which  will  wholly  influence 
them  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  If  they 
marry,  follow  any  profeffion,  or  purfuit,  they  find 
the  feeds  of  evil  and  corruption  rooted  in  every  con¬ 
ditions  a  conduCt  entirely  oppofite  to  their  princi¬ 
ples;  example  and  difcourfe  which  difcon certs  and 
combats  their  belt  refolu  lions, 

But 
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But  in  a  rifing  colony,  the  influence  of  the  ftrft  book 
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generation  may  be  corrected  by  the  manners  of  the 
fucceeding  one.  The  minds  of  all  are  prepared 
for  virtue  by  labdur.  The  neceffities  of  life  re¬ 
move  all  vices  proceeding  from  want  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  overflowing  of  its  population  have  a 
natural  tendency  towards  the  mother-country, 
where  luxury  continually  invites  and  feduces  the 
rich  and  voluptuous  planter.  A  legiflator,  who  in¬ 
tends  to  refine  the  coriftitution  and  manners  of 
a  colony,  will  meet  with  every  adidance  he  can 
require.  If  he  is  only  poffeded  of  abilities  and 
virtue,  the  lands  and  the  people  he  has  to  manage, 
will  fugged  to  his  mind  a  plan  of  fociety,  that  a 
writer  can  only  mark  out  in  a  vague  manner,  liable 
to  all  the  uncertainty  of  hypothefes  that  are  varied 
and  complicated  by  an  infinity  of  circumftances 
too  difficult  to  be  fbrejfeen  and  combined. 

But  the  chief  bafis  of  a  fociety  for  cultivation 
or  commerce,  is  property.  It  is  the  feed  of  good 
and  evil,  natural  or  moral,  confequent  on  the 
focial  date.  Every  nation  feems  to  be  divided  in¬ 
to  two  irreconcileable  parties.  The  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  men  of  property  and  the  hirelings,  that 
is  to  fay,  mailers  and  (laves,  form  two  claffes  of 
citizens,  unfortunately  in  oppofition  to  one  ano- 
ther.  In  vain  have  fome  modern  authors  wifhed 
by  fophidry  to  eflablifn  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
thefe  two  dates.  The  rich  on  all  occafions  are 
difpofed  to  obtain  a  great  deal  from  the  poor  at 
little  expenee;  and  the  poor  are  ever  inclined  to 
let  too  high  a  value  on  their  labour:  while  the  rich 
man  mud  always  give  the  law  in  this  too  unequal 
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bargain.  Hence  arifes  the  fyftem  of  counterpoife 
eftablifhed  in  fo  many  countries.  The  people  have 
not  wifhed  to  attack  property  which  they  confi- 
dered  as  facred,  but  they  have  made  attempts  to 
fetter  it,  and  to  check  its  natural  tendency  to  uni- 
verfal  power.  Theie  counterpoifes  have  almoft 
always  been  ill-applied,  as  they  were  but  a  feeble 
remedy  againft  the  original  evil  in  fociety.  It  is 
then  to  the  repartition  of  lands  that  a  legiflator 
will  turn  his  principal  attention.  The  more  wifely 
that  diftribution  fhall  be  managed,  the  more  fim- 
ple,  uniform,  and  exafl  will  be  thofe  laws  of  the 
country  which  chiefly  conduce  to  the  prefervation 
of  property. 

The  Englifh  colonies  partake*  in  this  refpeft, 
of  the  radical  vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  conftitu- 

'  '  •  *  Ip  : 

tion  of  the  mother-country.  As  its  prefent  go¬ 
vernment  is  but  a  reformation  of  that  feudal  fyf¬ 
tem  which  had  oppreffed  all  Europe,  it  Hill  re¬ 
tains  many  ufages,  which  being  originally  nothing 
more  than  abufes  of  fervitude,  are  ftill  more  fen- 

• 

fibly  felt  by  their  contrail;  with  the  liberty  which  the 
people  have  recovered.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
found  necelfary  to  join  the  laws  which  left  many 
rights  to  the  nobility  to  thofe  which  modify,  lef- 
fen,  abrogate  or  foften  the  feudal  rights.  Hence 
fo  many  laws  of  exception  for  one  original  law;  fo 
many  of  interpretation  for  one  fundamental ;  fo 
many  new  laws  that  are  at  variance  with  the  old. 
Hence  it  is  agreed,  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
world  a  code  fo  diffufe,  fo  perplexed  as  that  of  the 
civil  law  of  Great  Britain.  The  wifeft  men  of  that 
enlightened  nation  have  often  exclaimed  againft 

this 
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this  diforder.  They  have  either  not  been  heard,  or  book 
the  changes  which  have  been  produced  by  their  «■  _■ 

remonftrances,  have  only  ferved  to  increafe  the 
confufion. 

-By  their  dependence  and  their  ignorance  the  co¬ 
lonies  have  blindly  adopted  that  deformed  and  ill- 
digefted  code,  the  burden  of  which  oppreffed  their 
anceftors  :  they  have  added  to  that  obfcure  heap 
of  materials  by  every  new  law  that  the  times, 
manners,  and  place  could  introduce.  From  this 
mixture  has  refulted  a  chaos  the  mod:  difficult  to 


put  in  order ;  a  collection  of  contradictions  that 
require  much  pains  to  reconcile.  Immediately 
there  fprang  up  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers  to 
prey  upon  the  lands  and  inhabitants  of  thofe  new 
fettled  climates.  The  fortune  and  influence  they 
have  acquired  in  a  ffiort  time,  have  brought  into 
fubjeCtion  to  their  rapacioufnefs  the  valuable  clafs 
of  citizens  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  in 
all  the  arts  and  labours  moil  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary  for  every  fociety ;  but  almoft  Angularly  effien- 
tial  to  a  rifing  community.  To  the  fevere  evil  of 
chicane,  which  has  fixed  itfelf  on  the  branches,  in 
order  to  feize  on  the  fruit,  has  fucceeded  that  of 
finance,  which  deftroys  the  heart  and  the  root  of 
the  tree. 

In  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the  coin  bore  the 
fame  value  as  in  the  mother- country.  The  fear- 
city  of  it  foon  occafioned  a  rife  of  one-third.  That 
inconvenience  was  not  remedied  by  the  abundance 
of  fpecie  which  came  from  the  Spaniffi  colonies  ; 
becaufe  it  was  neceffary  to  tranfmit  that  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  order  to  pay  for  the  merdiandife  wanted 
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from  thence.  This  was  a  gulph  that  abforbed  the 
circulation  in  the  colonies.  The  confufion  occa- 
fioned  by  this  continual  export  furnifhed  a  pretence 
for  the  ufe  of  paper  currency. 

Thep.e  are  two  forts  of  it.  The  firft  has  iq 
view  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  trade,  and 
induftry.  Every  colonift  who  has  more  ambition 
than  wealth,  obtains  from  the  province  a  paper 
credit,  provided  he  confents  to  pay  an  intereil  of 
5  per  cent.,  furnifhes  a  fufficient  mortgage,  and 
agrees  to  repay  every  year  a  tenth  of  the  capital 
borrowed.  By  means  of  this  mark,  which  is  re¬ 
ceived  without  difpute  into  the  public  treafury,  and 
which  their  fellow-citizens  cannot  refufe,  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  private  perfons  is  carried  on  with  greater 
dilpatch  and  eafe.  The  government  itfelf  draws 
confiderable  advantages  from  this  circulation  ;  be- 
caufe  as  it  receives  intereft  and  pays  none,  it  can^ 
without  the  aid  of  taxes,  apply  this  fund  to  the  im-»  , 
portant  object  of  public  utility. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  paper,  the  exigence 
of  which  is  folely  owing  to  the  neceffities  of  go-* 
vernment.  The  feveral  provinces  of  America  had 
formed  projects  and  contracted  engagements  be¬ 
yond  their  abilities.  They  thought  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  their  money  by  credit.  Taxes 
were  impofed  to  liquidate  thofe  bills  that  preffed 
for  payment ;  but  before  the  taxes  had  produced 
that  falutary  effect,  new  wants  arofe  that  required  ' 
frefh  loans.  The  debts  therefore  accumulated,  and 
the  taxes  were  not  fufficient  to  anfwer  them.  At 
length,  the  amount  of  the  governmentbills  exceeded 
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polonies  had  raifed  and  provided  for  25,000  men, 
and  contributed  to  all  the  expences  of  fo  long  and 
pbftinate  a  war.  The  paper  thus  fell  into  the  utmoft 
difrepute,  though  it  had  been  introduced  by  the 
confent  of  the  feveral  general  affemblies,  and  each 
province  was  to  be  anfwerable  for  what  was  of 
its  own  creation. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  obferved  this 
confufion,  and  attempted  to  remedy  it.  They  re¬ 
gulated  the  quantity  of  paper-currency  each  colo- 
ny~  ffiould  create  for  the  future,  and  as  far  as  their 
information  went,  proportioned  the  quantity  of 
it  to  their  riches  and  refources.  This  regulation 
gave  univerfal  difguft,  and  in  the  year  1769,  it 
was  amended. 

Paper,  of  the  ufual  figure  of  the  coin,  ftill 
continues  to  pafs  in  all  kind  of  bufmefs.  Each 
piece  is  compofed  of  two  round  leaves,  glued  to 
each  other,  and  bearing  on  each  fide  the  ftamp 
that  difdnguifhes  them.  There  are  fome  of  every 
value.  In  each  province  befides  apublic  buildingfor 
the  making  of  them,  there  are  private  houfes  from 
whence  they  are  diftributed  :  the  pieces  which  are 
much  worn  or  foiled,  are  carried  to  thefe  houfes, 
and  frefh  ones  received  in  exchange.  There  ne¬ 
ver  has  been  an  infiance  of  the  officers  employed 
in  thefe  exchanges  having  been  guilty  of  the  lead: 
fraud. 

But  this  honefty  is  not  fufficient  to  infure  the 
profperity  of  the  colonies.  Though  for  forty  years 
their  confumption  has  increafed  four  times  as  much 
as  thpir  population,  (from  whence  it  is  apparent 
fhat  the  abilities  of  each  fubjedt  are  four  times 

greater 
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greater  than  they  were),  yet  one  may  foretel  that 
thefe  large  eftablifhments  will  never  rile  to  that 
degree  of  fplendour  for  which  nature  defigns 
them,  unlefs  the  reftraints  are  removed,  which 
confine  both  their  interior  induftry  and  their  fo¬ 
reign  trade. 

The  firll  colonies  that  peopled  North-America 
applied  themfelves  folely  to  agriculture.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  perceived  that  their  exports 
did  not  enable  them  to  buy  what  they  wanted,  and 
they,  therefore,  found  themfelves  in  a  manner 
compelled  to  fet  up  fome  rude  manufadures.  The 
interefts  of  the  mother-country  feemed  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  this  innovation ;  which  was  made  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  difcuffed  with  all 
the  attention  it  deferved.  There  were  men  bold 
enough  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  colonifts.  They 
urged,  that  as  the  bu finds  of  tillage  did  not  em¬ 
ploy  men  all  the  year,  it  was  tyranny  to  oblige 
them  to  wafte  in  idlenefs  the  time  which  the  land 
did  not  require  :  that  as  the  produce  of  agriculture 
and  hunting  did  not  furnifh  them  to  the  extent  of 
their  wants,  the  preventing  them  from  providing 
againU  them  by  a  new  fpecies  of  induftry,  was  in 
fad  reducing  them  to  the  greateft  diftrefs  :  in 
fhort,  that  the  prohibition  of  manufadures  only 
tended  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  provifions  in  a 
riling  Hate,  to  lefien,  or,  perhaps,  flop  the  fale  of 
them,  and  to  deter  fuch  perfons  as  might  intend  to 
fettle  in  it. 

The  evidence  of  thefe  principles  was  not  to  be 
controverted  :  they  were  complied  with  after  great 
debates.  The  Americans  were  permitted  to  manu- 
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faclure  their  own  cloaths  themfelves,  but  with  fuch 
reilri&ions  as  betrayed  how  much  avarice  regrets 
ted,  what  an  appearance  of  juilice  could  not  but 
allow.  All  communication  from  one  province  to 
another  on  this  account  was  feverely  prohibited. 
They  were  forbidden  under  the  heavieil  penalties 
to  traffic  with  each  other  for  wool  of  any  fort, 
raw,  or  manufactured.  However,  fome  manufac¬ 
turers  of  hats  ventured  to  break  through  thefe  re- 
flri&ions.  To  put  a  flop  to  what  was  termed  a 
heinous  diforderly  practice,  the  parliament  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  mean  and  cruel  expedient  of  law.  A 
workman  was  not  at  liberty  to  fet  up  for  himfelf 
till  after  feven  years  apprenticeffiip;  a  mailer  was 
not  allowed  to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a 
time,  nor  to  employ  any  Have  in  his  work- 
fhop. 

Iron  mines,  which  feem  to  put  into  mens  hands 
the  inilruments  of  their  own  independence,  were 
laid  under  reilridtions  ilill  more  fevere.  It  was 
not  allowed  to  carry  iron  in  bars,  or  rough  pieces 
any  where  but  to  the  mother-country.  Without 
being  provided  with  crucibles  to  melt  it,  or  ma¬ 
chines  to  bend  it,  without  hammers  or  anvils  to 
faffiion  it,  they  had  ilill  lefs  liberty  of  converting 
it  into  ileel. 

Importation  was  fubjeCted  to  ilill  further  re- 
ilraints.  All  foreign  veifels,  unlefs  in  evident  dif- 
trefs  or  danger  of  wreck,  or  freighted  with  gold  or 
filver,  were  not  to  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
North- America.  Even  Engliffi  veifels  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted  there,  unlefs  they  ,come  immediately  from 
fome  port  of  the  country.  The  ffiips  of  the  co¬ 
lonies 
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B x°vjiiK  Ionies  going  t0  EuroPe>  are to  bring  back  no  mer- 
chandife  but  from  the  mother-country,  except 

wine  from  the  Madeiras  and  the  Azores,  and  fait 
for  their  fifheries.  -  , 

All  exportations  were  originally  to  terminate 
in  England:  but  important  reafons  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  government  to  relax  and  abate  this  ex¬ 
treme  feverity.  The  colonifts  are  at  prefent  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  diretUy  fouth  of  Cape  Finiflerre, 
grain,  meal,  rice,  vegetables,  fruit,  fait,  fifh, 
planks,  and  timber.  All  other  produ&ions  be¬ 
long  exclufively  to  the  mother-country.  Even 
Ireland,  that  afforded  an  advantageous  vent  for 
corn,  flax,  and  pipe  Haves,  has  been  fhut  againft 
them  by  an  ad  of  parliament  of  17 66. 

The  parliament,  which  reprefents  the  nation, 
aflumes  the  right  of  direding  commerce  in  its 
whole"  extent  throughout  the  Britifh  dominions. 

It  is  by  this  authority  it  pretends  to  regulate  the ?  1 
connedions  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies,  to  maintain  a  communication,  an  advan¬ 
tageous  reciprocal  re-adion  between  the  fcattered 
parts  of  the  immenfe  empire.  There  fhould,  in 
fad,  be  one  power  to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  finally  upon  the  concerns  that  may  be  " 
ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  the  general  good  of  the 
whole  fociety.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body 
that  can  afiume  fuch  an  important  power.  But  it 
ought  to  employ  it  to  the  advantage  of  every 
member  of  fociety.  This  is  an  inviolable  maxim, 
efpecially  in  a  Hate  where  all  the  powers  are 
formed  and  deeded  for  the  preservation  of  na¬ 
tural  liberty. 
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That  principle  of  impartiality  was  unattended 
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to,  which  alone  can  maintain  an  equal  Hate  of  in¬ 
dependence  among  the  feveral  members  of  a  free 
government;  when,  the  colonies  were  obliged  to 
vent  in  the  mother-country  all  their  productions, 
even  thofe  which  were  not  for  its  own  confump- 
tion:  when  they  were  obliged  to  take  from 
the  mother-country  all  kinds  of  merchandife, 
even  thofe  which  came  from  foreign  nations. 

This  imperious  and  ufelefs  reftraint,  loading  the 
fales  and  purchafes  of  the  Americans  with  unne¬ 
cessary  and  ruinous  charges,  has  neceftarily  lef- 
fened  their  induftry,  and  confequently  diminilhed 
their  profits;  and  it  has  been  only  for  thepurpofe 
of  enriching  a  few  merchants,  or  fome  faCtors  at 
home,  that  the  rights  and  interefts  of  the  colonies 
have  thus  been  facrificed.  All  they  owed  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  protection  they  received  from  her, 
was  only  a  preference  in  the  fale  and  importation 
of  all  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  fhe  fhould 
confume;  and  a  preference  in , the  purchafe  and  in 
the  exportation  of  all  fuch  merchandife  as  came 
from  her  hands:  fo  far  all  fubmiflion  was  a  return 
of  gratitude;  beyond  it  all  obligation  was  vio¬ 
lence. 

It  is  thus  that  tyranny  has  given  birth  to  con¬ 
traband  trade.  Tranfgrefiion  is  the  firft  effeCt 
produced  by  unreafonable  laws.  In  vain  has  it 
frequently  been  repeated  to  the  colonies,  that 
fmuggling  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  in- 
tereft  of  their  fettlements,  to  all  reafon  of  o-overn- 
ment,  and  to  the  exprefs  intentions  of  law.  In 
vain  has  it  been  continually  laid  down  in  public 
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writings  that  the  fubjeCt  who  pays  duty  is  op- 
preffed  by  him  who  does  not  pay  it;  and  that  rhe 
fraudulent  merchant  robs  the  fair  trader  by  difap- 
pointing  him  of  his  lawful  profit.  In  vain  have 
precautions  been  multiplied  for  preventing  fuch 
frauds,  and  frefh  penalties  inflicted  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  them.  The  voice  of  interefl,  reafon, 
and  equity  has  prevailed  over  all  the  numberlefs 
clamours  and  various  attempts  of  finance.  Fo¬ 
reign  importations  fmuggled  into  North- America, 
amount  to  one-third  of  thofe  which  pay  duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  retrained  with¬ 
in  proper  limits,  will  flop  the  prohibited  engage¬ 
ments  of  which  fo  much  complaint  has  been  made. 
Then  the  colonies  will  arrive  at  a  flate  of  affluence, 
which  will  enable  them  to  difcharge  a  load  of  debt 
due  to  the  mother-country,  amounting,  perhaps, 
to  150  millions*,  and  to  draw  yearly  from  thence 
goods  to  the  amount  of  108  millions^;,  agreeably 
to  the  calculation  of  American  confumption  flated 
by  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  in  1766.  But 
inflead  of  this  pleafing  profpeCt,  which  one  would 
imagine  mull  naturally  arife  from  the  conflitution 
of  the  Englifli  government,  was  there  any  necef- 
fity,  by  a  claim  not  to  be  fupported  among  a  free 
people,  to  introduce  into  the  colonies  with  the 
hardfhips  of  taxation,  the  feeds  of  diforder  and 
difcord,  and  perhaps  to  kindle  a  flame  which  it  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  extinguifh  as  to  light  up. 

England  had  juft  emerged  from  a  war,  which 
may  be  called  univerfal,  during  which  her  fleets 
had  been  victorious  in  all  the  feas,  and  her  con-; 
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quefts  had  enlarged  her  dominions  with  animmenfe 
territory  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies.  Such  a 
fudden  increale  gave  her,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  a  fplendour  that  mu  ft  inevitably  excite  envy 
and  admiration  i  but  within  herfelf  fhe  was  con¬ 
tinually  obliged  to  lament  her  triumphs.  Op- 
prefted  with  a  load  of  debt  to  the  amount  of 
3,330,000,000  livres*,  that  coft  her  an  intereft  of 
11  M77>49°  iivresf  a  year,  fhe  was  with  difficul¬ 
ty  able  to  fupport  the  current  expences  of  the 
ftate,  with  a  revenue  of  240,000,000  livres 
and  that  revenue  was  fo  far  from  increafing,  that 
it  was  not  even  certain  it  would  continue. 

The  land  was  charged  with  a  higher  tax  than 

it  had  ever  been  in  time  of  peace.  New  duties 

on  houfes  and  windows  reduced  the  value  of  that 

kind  of  property 3  and  an  increafe  of  flock  on  a 

review  of  the  finances  funk  the  value  of  the  whole. 

A  terror  had  been  ftruck  even  into  luxury  itfelf 

by  taxes  laid  on  plate,  cards,  dice,  wines,  and 

brandy.  Commerce  could  not  raife  anv  further 

/  * 

expectations,  ftnee  it  paid  in  every  port,  at  every 
iffue,  for  the  merchandife  of  Afia,  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  America,  for  fpices,  filks,  for  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  export  or  import,  whether  manufactured 
or  unwrought.  Heavy  duties  had  fortunately  re- 
ftrained  the  abufes  of  fpirituous  liquors;  but  that 
was  partly  at  the  expence  of  the  public  revenue. 
To  compenfate  this  lofs,  one  of  thofe  expedients 
was  adopted  which  are  always  eafily  found,  but 
dangerous  to  chufe  from  the  articles  of  general 

*  145,687,500 1.  f  4,881,515b  3s.  9cb 
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confumption,  and  abfolute  neceffity.  Duties  wef$ 
laid  on  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  common  people^ 
on  malt,  cyder,  and  beer.  Every  fpring  was 
{trained:  every  power  of  the  body  politic  had 
been  extended  to  its  utmoft  ftretch.  Materials 
and  workmanfhip  had  fo  prodigioUfly  rifen  in 
price,  that  foreigners,  whether  rivals  or  con¬ 
quered,  which  before  had  not  been  able  to  fupport 
a  competition  with  the  Englifh,  were  enabled  to 
fupplant  them  in  every  market,  even  in  their  own 
ports.  The  commercial  advantage  of  Britain  with 
every  part  of  the  world  could  not  be  valued  at 
more  than  flfty*fix  millions  of  livres*,  and  that 
lituation  obliged  her  to  draw  from  the  balance 
35,100,000  livres  f,  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
1,170,000,000  livres  J  which  foreigners  had  placed 
in  her  public  funds. 

The  crifis  was  a  violent  one.  It  was  time  to 
give  the  people  fome  relief.  They  could  not  be 
eafed  by  a  diminution  of  expences,  thofe  being  in¬ 
evitable,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the 
conquefts  purehafed  by  fuch  a  lofs  of  blood  and 
treafure*  or  to  reflrain  the  refentment  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  foured  by  the  humiliations  of 
the  late  war,  and  the  facrifices  of  the  late  peace.' 
As  other  means  did  not  occur  that  might  fecure 
the  prefent  as  well  as  future  profperity  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  call  in  the  colonies 
to  the  aid  of  the  mother-country,  by  making 
them  bear  a  part  of  her  burthen.  This  determi¬ 
nation  feemed  to  be  founded  on  reafons  not  to  be 
controverted. 

*2,450,000!.  f  1,535,625k  151,187,500!. 
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It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  focieties  and 
of  every  age,  that  the  different  members  which 
compofe  a  flate,  ought  to  contribute  towards  all 
its,expences  in  proportion  to  their  refpeCtive  abi¬ 
lities.  The  fecurity  of  the  American  provinces 
requires  that  they  fhould  fumifh  fuch  a  fhare  of 
affiftance,  as  may  enable  the  mother-country  to 
prote&  them  upon  all  occafions.  It  was  to  de¬ 
liver  them  from  the  moleftations  they  were  ex¬ 
po  fed  to,  that  England  had  engaged  in  a  war 
which  has  multiplied  her  debts  :  they  ought  then 
to  aid  her  in  bearing  or  leffening  the  weight  of 
that  increafe  of  expence.  At  prefen t,  when  they 
are  freed  from  all  apprehenfion  of  the  attempts  of 
a  formidable  adverfary,  which  has  been  fortu¬ 
nately  removed,  can.  they  without  injuftice  refufe 
their  deliverer,  when  her  neceffities  are  preffing* 
that  money  which  purchafed  their  prefervation  f 
Has  not  that  generous  ftate,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  granted  encouragement  to  the  improvement 
of  their  rich  productions  ?  Has  it  not  liberally  and 
gratuitoufly  advanced  fums  of  money  to  thofe 
countries  whofe  lands  are  yet  uncultivated  ?  Do 
not  fuch  benefits  deferve  to  meet  a  return  of  re¬ 
lief  and  even  of  fervices  ? 

Such  were  the  motives  that  perfuaded  the  Bri- 
tifh  government  that  they  had  a  right  to  eftablifh 
taxation  in  the  colonies.  They  availed  themfelves 
of  the  event  of  the  late  war  to  affert  this  claim  fo 
dangerous  to  liberty.  For  if  we  attend  to  it,  we 
(hall  find  that  war,  whether  fuccefsful  or  not, 
ferves  always  as  a  pretext  for  every  ufurpation  of 
government  s  as  if  the  chiefs  of  warring  nations 
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confirmed  fubmiffton,  than  to  make  a  conqueft 
over  their  enemies.  The  American  provinces 
were  therefore  ordered  to  furnifh  the  troops  fent 
by  the  mother-country  for  their  fecurity  with  a 
part  of  the  neceflaries  requifite  for  an  army.  The 
apprehenfion  of  difturbing  that  agreement  which 
is  fo  neceftary  among  ourfelves,  when  furrounded 
by  adverfaries  from  without,  induced  them  to 
comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the  parliament ; 
but  with  fuch  prudence  as*not  to  fpeak  of  an  a& 
they  could  neither  reject  without  occafioning  civil 
diffention,  nor  recognize  without  expofing  rights 
too  precious  to  be  forfeited.  New-York  alone 
ventured  to  difapprove  the  orders  fent  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  Though  the  tranfgreffion  was  flight,  it  was 
punifhed  as  a  difobedience  by  a  fufpenfion  of  hef 
privileges. 

It  was  moft  probable,  that  this  attack  made  on 
the  liberty  of  the  colony  would  excite  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  all  the  reft.  Either  through  want  of 
attention  or  foreftght,  none  of  them  complained. 
This  filence  was  interpreted  to  proceed  from  fear, 
or  from  voluntary  fubmiflion.  Peace,  thatfhould 
leffen  taxes  every  where,  gave  birth,  in  the  year 
1764,  to  that  famous  ftamp-a£b,  which,  by  laying 
a  duty  on  all  marked  paper,  at  the  fame  time  for¬ 
bad  the  ufe  of  any  other  in  public  writings,  whe¬ 
ther  judicial  or  extra-judicial. 

All  the  Englifh  colonies  of  the  new  continent 
revolted  againft  this  innovation,  and  their  difcon- 
tent  manifefted  itfelf  by  fignal  a&s.  They  entered 
into  an  agreement  or  conlpiracy,  the  only  one  that 


was 
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was  perhaps  confident  with  moderate  and  civilized  8  £v?IfK 
people,  to  forego  all  manufactures  made  up  in  the 
mother-country,  till  the  bill  they  complained  of 
was  repealed.  The  women,  whofe  weaknefs  was 
moft  to  be  feared,  were  the  firft  to  give  up  what¬ 
ever  Europe  had  before  furnifhed  them  with, 
either  for  parade  or  convenience.  Animated  by 
their  example,  the  men  rejected  the  commodities 
for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  Old  world. 

In  the  northern  countries,  they  paid  as  much  for 
the  coarfe  fluffs,  made  in  the  country,  as  for  fine 
cloths  which  were  brought  over  the  feas.  They 
engaged  not  to  eat  lamb,  that  their  flocks  might 
increafe,  and  in  time  be  fufficient  for  the  clothing 
of  all  the  cplonifts.  In  the  fouthern  provinces 
where  wool  is  fcarce  and  of  an  inferior  quality, 
their  drefs  was  to  be  cotton  and  flax  furnifhed  by 
their  own  climate.  Agriculture  was  every  where 
neglected,  in  order  that  the  people  might  qualify 
themfelves  for  the  buflnefs  of  the  manufactures. 

Th  is  kind  of  indirect  and  paflive  oppofition, 
which  ought  to  be  imitated  by  all  nations  who 
may  hereafter  be  aggrieved  by  the  undue  exercife 
of  authority,  produced  the  deflred  effect.  The 
Englifh  manufacturers  who  had  fcarce  any  other 
vent  for  their  goods  than  iheir  own  colonies,  fell 
into  that  flate  of  defpondency,  which  is  the  na¬ 
tural  confequence  of  want  of  employment ;  and 
their  complaints,  which  could  neither  be  fliflednor 
concealed  by  adminiftration,  made  an  imprefiion 
which  proved  favourable  to  the  colonies.  The 
flamp-aft  was  repealed  after  a  violent  ftruggie 
that  lafted  two  years,  and  which  in  an  age  of  fa- 
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naticifm,  would,  doubtlefs,  have  occafioned  a 

4  ..  < 

civil  war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  did  not  laft 
long.  The  parliament  had  given  up  the  point 
with,  the  greatefl  reludtance :  and  it  clearly  ap¬ 
peared  they  had  not  laid  afide  their  pretentions, 
when  in  1767,  they  threw  the  duties  which  the 
ftamp-adt  would  have  produced,  upon  all  glafs, 
lead,  tea,  colours,  pafteboard*  and  flained  paper 
exported  from  England  to  America.  Even  the 
patriots  themfelves,  who  feemed  moft  inclined  to 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  mother-country  over 
the  colonies,  could  not  help  condemning  a  tax, 
which  in  its  confequences  mull  affedt  the  whole 
nation,  by  difpofing  numbers  to  apply  themfelves 
to. manufactures,  who  ought  to  have  been  folely 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  lands.  The  co¬ 
lonies  have  not  been  the  dupes  of  this,  any  more 
than  of  the  firft  innovation.  It  has  in  vain  been 

- 

urged  that  government  had  the  power  to  impofe 
what  duties  it  thought  proper  upon  exported 
goods,  fo  long  as  it  did  not  deprive  the  colonies 
of  the  liberty  of  manufacturing  the  articles  fub- 
ject  to  this  new  tax.  This  fubterfuge  has  been 
confidered  as  an  infult  with  regard  to  a  people 
who,  being  devoted  entirely  to  agriculture,  and 
confined  to  trade  only  with  the  mother-country, 
could  not  procure  either  by  their  own  labour,  or 
by  their  connexions  abroad,  the  necelTary  articles 
that  were  fold  them  at  fo  high  a  price.  They 
thought  when  a  tax  was  to  be  impofed,  it  was  no¬ 
thing;  more  than  a  nominal  diftindtion,  whether  it 
were  levied  in  Europe  or  Americas  and  that 

their 
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their  liberty  was  equally  infringed  by  a  duty  laid 
upon  commodities  they  really  wanted,  as  by  a  tax 
upon  ftampt  paper,  which  they  had  been  made  to 
confider  as  a  neceflary  article.  Thefe  intelligent 
people  faw  that  government  was  inclined  to  de¬ 
ceive  them,  and  thought  it  an  indignity  to  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  the  dupes  either  of  force,  or  of 
fraud.  It  appeared  to  them  the  furelt  mark  of 
weaknefs  and  degeneracy  in  the  fubjedts  of  any 
nation,  to  overlook  all  the  artful  and  violent  mea- 
fures  adopted  by  government  to  corrupt  and  en- 
flave  them. 

The  diflikc  they  have  fhewn  to  thefe  new  im¬ 
ports,  was  not  founded  on  the  idea  of  their  being 
exorbitant,  as  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
one  livre,  8  fols  *,  for  each  perfon ;  which  could 
give  no  alarm  to  a  very  populous  community, 
whofe  public  expence  never  exceeded  the  annual 
fum  of  3,-600,000  livresf. 

It  was  not  from  any  apprehenfion  that  their 
fortunes  would  be  affedted  by  it :  fince  the  Secu¬ 
rity  they  derived  from  the  provinces  ceded  by 
France  in  the  laft  war;  the  increafe  of  their  trade 
with  the  favages;  the  enlargement  of  their  whale 
and  cod  fifheries,  together  with  thofe  of  the  fhark 
and  the  feal;  the  right  of  cutting  wood  in  the  bay 
of  Campeachy ;  the  acquifition  of  feveral  fugar 
iflands;  the  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a  contra¬ 
band  trade  with  the  neighbouring  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments:  all  thefe  advantageous  circumftances  were 
abundantly  fufficient  to  furnifh  the  fmall  propon* 
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tibn  bf  revenue  Which  government  feemed  fo 
anxious  to  raife. 

■  It  was  not  owing  to  their  concern  left  the  colo¬ 
nies  Ihould  be  drained  of  the  fmall  quantity  of 
fpecie  whicji  continued  in  circulation.  The  pay 
of  eight  thoufand  four  hundred  regular  troops* 
inaihtained  by  the  mother-country  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica*  mult  bring  much  more  coin  into  the  country 
than  the  tafc  could  carry  out  of  it. 

Neither  was  it  an  indifference  towards  the 
mother-country.  The  colonies*  far  from  being 
ungrateful,  have  demonflrated  fo  zealous  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  her  intereds  during  the  lad  war*  that 
parliament  had  the  equity  to  order  confiderabie 
fums  to  be  remitted  to  them  by  way  of  reditution* 
or  indemnification. 

Nor,  laftly*  was  it  from  ignorance  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  that  fubjects  owe  to  government.  Had 
not  even  the  colonies  acknowledged  themfelves 
bound  to  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt,  though  they  had,  perhaps,  beeh 
the  occafion  of  contra&ing  the  greated  part  of  it* 
they  knew  very  well  that  they  were  liable  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  expences  of  the  navy,  the 
maintenance  of  the  African  and  American  fettle-* 
iuents^  and  to  all  the  common  expences  relative 
to  their  own  prtfervation  and  profperity*  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  mother-country. 

If  the  Americans  refufe  to  lend  their  abidance 
to  Europe,  it  is  becaufe  what  would  have  beer* 
granted  if  iailted*  was  exacted  from  them ;  and  be¬ 
caufe  what  was  required  of  them  as  a  matter  of 
obedience*  ought  to  have  been  raifed  by  yoluntary 
3  '  contribution. 
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contribution.  Their  refufal  was  not  the  effect  of  ^xvu\K 

caprice,  but  of  jealoufy  of  their  rights,  which 

have  been  afcertained  in  fome  judicious  writings, 

and  more  particularly  in  fome  eloquent  letters, 

from  which  we  ftiall  borrow  the  principal  facts  we 

are  going  to  ftate  on  a  fubjedt  which  muft  be  in- 

terefting  to  every  nation  on  the  globe. 

During  almoft  two  centuries  that  have  paffed 
fince  the  Englilh  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  North- 
America,  their  country  has  been  harafled  by  ex- 
penfive  and  bloody  wars ;  thrown  into  confufion  by 
enterprifing  and  turbulent  parliaments;  and  go¬ 
verned  by  a  bold  and  corrupt  miniftry,  ever  ready 
to  raile  the  power  of  the  crown  upon  the  ruin  of 
all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  people.  But 
notwithftanding  the  influence  of  ambition,  avarice, 
fadtion,  and  tyranny,  the  liberty  of  the  colonies  to 
raife  their  own  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  public 
revenue  hath  on  all  hands  been  acknowledged  and 
regarded. 

This  privilege,  fo  natural  and  confonant  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  rational  fociety,  was 
confirmed  by  a  folemn  compadt.  The  colonies 
might  appeal  to  their  original  charters,  which  au- 
thorife  them  to  tax  themfelves  freely  and  volunta¬ 
rily.  Thefe  adts  were,  in  truth,  nothing  more 
than  agreements  made  with  the  crown;  but  even 
fuppofing  the  prince  had  exceeded  his  authority  by 
making  conceflions  which  certainly  did  not  turn  to 
his  advantage,  long  pofleflion,  tacitly  owned  and 
acknowledged  by  the  filence  of  parliament,  muft 
conftitute  a  legal  prefcription. 
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The  American  provinces  have  dill  more  au^ 
thentic  claims  to  urge  in  their  favour.  They  af- 
fert,  that  a  fubjeft  of  England,  in  whatever  he- 
mifphere  he  refides,  is  not  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  expences  of  the  hate  without  his  own  con- 
fen  t,  given  either  by  himfelf,  or  his  reprefenta- 
tives.  It  is  in  defence  of  this  facred  right,  that 
the  nation  has  fo  often  fpilt  her  blood,  dethroned 
her  kings,  and  either  excited  or  oppoled  number- 
lefs  commotions.  Will  fhe  chufe'to  difpute  with 
two  millions  of  her  children,  an  advantage  which 
has  cod  her  fo  dear,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  foie  foun¬ 
dation  of  her  own  independence? 

It  is  urged  againd  the  colonies,  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholics  redding  in  England,  are  excluded 
from  the  right  of  voting,  and  that  their  edates 
are  fubjefted  to  a  double  tax.  The  colonids  afk 
jn  reply,  why  the  papids  refufe  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  required  by  the  date?  This  condudt 
makes  them  fufpedled  by  government,  and  the 
jealoufy  it  excites,  authorifes  that  government  to 
treat  them  with  rigour.  Why  not  abjure  a  reli¬ 
gion  fo  contrary  to  the  free  conditutjon  of  their 
country,  fo  favourable  to  the  inhuman  claims  of 
defpotifm,  and  to  the  attempts  of  the  crown  againd 
the  rights  of  the  people?  Why  that  blind  pre- 
poffedion  in  favour  of  a  church  which  is  an  enemy 
to  all  others  ?  They  deferve  the  penalties  which 
the  date  that  tolerates  them  impofes  upon  fubjedb 
of  intolerant  principles.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  world  would  be  punifhed  without  having 
offended,  if  they  were  not  able  to  become  fubjedte 
without  ceafing  to  be  Americans. 

Thess 
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These  faithful  colonies  have  likewife  been  told 
with  fome  confidence,  that  there  are  multitudes 
of  fubjedts  in  England  who  are  not  reprefented; 
becaufe  they  have  not  the  property  required  to  in¬ 
title  them  to  vote  at  an  election  for  members  6f 
parliament.  What  ground  have  they  to  expert 
any  greater  privileges  than  thofe  enjoyed  by  the 
fubjecls  of  the  mother-country?  The  colonies,  in 
anfwer  to  this,  deny  that  they  wifh  for  fuperior  in¬ 
dulgences;  they  only  want  to  fhare  them  in  com¬ 
mon  with  their  brethren.  In  Great  Britain  a  perfon 
who  enjoys  a  freehold  of  forty  ihillings  a  year,  is 
confulted  in  the  framing  of  a  tax-bill,  and  fhall 
not  the  man  who  poffefTes  an  immenfe  tradt  of  land 
in  America  have  the  fame  privilege  ?  No.  That 
which  is  an  exception  to  a  law,  a  deviation  from 
the  general  rule  of  the  mother-country,  ought  not 
to  become  a  fundamental  point  of  conftitution  for 
the  colonies.  Let  the  Englifh  who  wifh  to  deprive 
the  provinces  in  America  of  the  right  of  taxi'ng 
themfelves,  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that  the  houfe 
of  commons,  inftead  of  being  chofen  by  them,  is 
an  hereditary  and  eftablifhed  tribunal,  or  even  ar¬ 
bitrarily  appointed  by  the  crown;  if  this  body 
could  levy  taxes  upon  the  whole  nation  without 
confulting  the  public  opinion,  and  the  general  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  people,  would  not  the  Englifh 
look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  (laves  as  any 
other  nation  ?  However,  even  in  this  cafe,  five 
hundred  men,furrounded  by  feven  millions  of  their 
fellow-fubjefls,  might  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  if  not  by  a  principle  of  equity,  at 
lead,  by  a  well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  the 

public 
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public  refentment,  which  purfues  the  oppreffors 
of  their  country  even  beyond  the  grave.  But  the 
cafe  of  Americans  taxed  by  the  great  council  of 
the  mother-country  would  be  irremediable.  At 
too  great  diftance  to  be  heard,  they  would  be 
opprefled  with  taxes  without  regard  to  their  com¬ 
plaints.  Even  the  tyranny  exercifed  towards  them 
would  be  varnifhed  over  with  the  glorious  appel¬ 
lation  of  patriotifm.  Under  pretence  of  relieving 
the  mother-country,  the  colonies  would  be  over- 
burthened  with  impunity. 

With  this  alarming  profped  before  them,  they 
will  never  fubmit  to  give  up  the  right  of  taxing 
themfelves.  So  long  as  they  debate  freely  on  the 
fubjed  of  public  revenue,  their  interefts  will  be 
attended  to  5  or  if  their  rights  fhould  fometimes 
be  violated,  they  will  foon  obtain  a  redrefs  of  their 
grievances.  But  their  remonftrances  will  no  longer 
have  any  weight  with  government,  when  they  are 
not  fupported  by  the  right  of  granting  or  refufing 
fupplies  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  Hate.  The 
fame  power  which  will  have  ufurped  the  right  of 
levying  taxes,  will  eafily  ufurp  the  diftribution 
of  them.  As  it  didates  what  proportion  they 
fhall  raife,  it  will  likewife  didate  how  it  fhall  be 
expended  3  and  the  fums  apparently  defigned  for 
their  fervice,  will  be  employed  to  enflave  them. 
Such  has  been  the  progrefTion  of  empires  in  all 
ages.  No  fociety  ever  preferved  its  liberty,  after 
it  had  loft  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  confirma¬ 
tion,  or  eftablifhment  of  laws,  relative  to  the  re¬ 
venue.  A  imtion  muft  for  ever  be  enfiaved,  in 
which  no  affembly  or  body  of  men  remains,  who 

have 
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have  the  power  to  defend  its  rights  againft  the  B  K 

encroachments  of  the  date  by  which  it  is  govern- 

ed. 

The  provinces  in  Britifh  America  have  every 
reafon  imaginable  to  dread  the  lofs  of  their  inde- 
pendente.  Even  their  confidence  may  betray 
them,  and  make  them  fall  a  facrince  to  the  de- 
figns  of  the  mother-country.  They  are  inhabited 
by  an  infinite  number  of  honed  and  upright  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  no  fufpicion  that  thofe  who  hold  the 
reins  of  empire  can  be  hurried  away  by  unjuit  and 
tyrannical  pafiions.  They  take  it  for  granted,  that 
their  mother- country  cherifhes  thofe  fentiments  of 
maternal  tendernefs,  which  are  fo  confonant  to  her 
true  interefts,  and  to  the  love  and  veneration  which 
they  entertain  for  her.  To  the  unfufpecting  cre¬ 
dulity  of  thefe  honed  fubjecds,  who  cherifh  fo 
agreeable  a  delufion,  may  be  added  the  acqui- 
efcence  of  thofe  who  think  it  unnecedarv  to  trou- 

4 

ble  themfelves,  or  be  didurbed,  on  account  of  in- 
Confiderable  taxes.  Thefe  indolent  men  are  not 
fenfible  that  the  plan  was,  at  fird,  to  lull  their  vi¬ 
gilance  by  impofi'ng  a  moderate  duty;  that  Eng¬ 
land  only  wanted  to  edablifh  an  example  of  fub- 
miflion,  upon  which  it  might  ground  future  pre¬ 
tensions  ;  that  if  the  parliament  has  been  able  to 
raife  one  guinea,  it  can  raife  ten  thoufand ;  and 
that  there  will  be  no  more  reafon  to  limit  this  right, 
than  there  would  bejudice  in  acknowledging  it  at 
prefent.  But  the  greateft  injury  to  liberty  arifes 
from  a  fet  df  ambitious  men,  who,  purfuing  an  in- 
tered  didinffc  from  that  of  the  public  and  of  pof- 
terity,  are  wholly  bent  on  increa&ng  their  credit, 

their 
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book  their  rank,  and  their  eftates.  The  Britifh  minL 
t  XV*IJ‘  ,  ftry,  from  whom  they  have  procured  employ¬ 
ments,  or  expeCl  to  receive  them,  finds  them  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  favour  their  odious  proje&s,  by  the 
contagion  of  their  luxury  and  their  vices 3  by  their 
artful  infinuations,  and  the  flexibility  of  their  con¬ 
duct. 

Let  all  true  patriots  then  firmly  oppofe  the 
fnares  of  prejudice,  indolence,  and  feduChon  j  nor 
let  them  defpair  of  being  victorious  in  a  contefl 
in  which  their  virtue  has  engaged  them.  Attempts 
will,  perhaps,  be  made  to  fhake  their  fidelity,  by 
the  plaufible  propofal  of  allowing  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  America  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to 
regulate,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  mother- 
country,  the  taxes  to  be  raifed  by  the  nation  in 
general.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  extent,  populouf- 
nefs,  wealth,  and  importance  of  the  colonies,  that 
the  legiflature  cannot  govern  them  with  wifdom 
and  fafety  without  availing  itfelf  of  the  advice  and 
information  of  their  reprefen  tatives.  But  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  authorife  thele  deputies  to 
decide  in  matters  concerning  the  fortune  and  the 
contributions  of  their  conflituents.  The  expof- 
tulations  of  a  few  men  would  be  eafily  overborne 
by  the  numerous  reprefentatives  of  the  mother- 
country;  and  the  provinces,  whofe  inflruments 
they  would  be,  would,  in  this  confufed  jumble  of 
interefls  and  opinions,  be  laden  with  too  heavy  and 
too  unequal  a  part  of  the  common  burthen.  Let 
then  the  right  of  appointing,  proportioning,  and 
raifing  the  taxes  continue  to  be  exclufively  veiled 
the  provincial  affemblies  3  who  ought  to  be  the. 

more 
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more  jealous  of  it  at  the  prefent  juncture,  as  the  B-£v[JjK 

power  of  depriving  them  of  it  feems  to  have  ' - w — « 

gained  ftrength  by  the  conquefts  made  in  the  laft 
war. 

From  its  late  acquilitions,  the  mother-country 
has  derived  the  advantage  of  extending  her  fifhe- 
ries,  and  ftrengthening  her  alliance  with  the  fa- 
vages.  But  as  if  this  fuccefs  was  of  little  impor- 
ance  in  her  eftimation,  Ihe  perfifts  in  declaring, 
that  this  increafe  of  territory  has  anfwered  no  end, 
and  produced  no  effedt,  but  to  fecure  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  colonies.  The  colonies,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  maintain,  that  their  lands,  on  which  their 
whole  welfare  depended,  have  decreafed  confider- 
ably  in  their  value  by  this  immenfe  extent  of 
territory;  that  their  population  being  diminifhed, 
or,  at  leaf l,  not  increafed,  their  country  is  the 
more  expofed  to  invafions;  and  that  the  mod 
northern  provinces  are  rivalled  by  Canada,  and 
the  mod  fouthern  by  Florida.  The  colonifts,  who 
judge  of  future  events  by  the  hiftory  of  the  pall, 
even  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  eftablifhed  in  the  conquered  provinces,  the 
numerous  troops  maintained,  arid  the  forts  ere<5ted 
there,  may  one  day  contribute  to  enflave  coun¬ 
tries,  which  have  hitherto  flourilhed  only  upon  the 
principles  of  liberty. 

Great-Britain  poflefTes  all  the  authority  over 
her  colonies  that  fhe  ought  to  wifh  for.  She  has  a 
right  to  difannul  any  laws  they  lliall  make.  The 
executive  power  is  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
her  delegates;  and  in  all  determinations  of  a  civil 
nature,  an  appeal  lies  to  her  tribunal.  She  regu- 
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lates  atdifcretion  all  commercial  connections,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  formed  and  purfued  by  tjie  co¬ 
lon  ills.  To  drain  an  authority  fo  wifely  temper¬ 
ed,  would  be  to  plunge  a  rifing  continent  afrefh 
into  that  (late  of  confufion,  from  which  it  had  with 
difficulty  emerged  in  the  courfe  of  two  centuries 
of  inceflant  labour;  and  to  reduce  the  men,  who 
had  laboured  to  clear  the  ground,  to  the  neceflity 
of  taking  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  thofe  facred 
rights  to  which  they  are  equally  intitled  by  na¬ 
ture  and  the  laws  of  fociety.  Shall  the  Englifh, 
who  are  fo  pafliohately  fond  of  liberty,  that  they 
have  fometimes  protected  it  in  regions  widely  re¬ 
mote  in  climate  and  ictereft,  forget  thofe  fenti- 
ments,  which  their  glory,  their  virtue^  rheir  natu¬ 
ral  feelings,  and  their  fecurity  confpire  to  render  a 
perpetual  obligation  ?  Shall  they  fo  far  betray  the 
rights  they  hold  fo  dear,  as  to  wilh  to  enflave  their 
brethren  and  their  children  ?  If,  however,  it  fhould 
happen  that  the  fpirit  of  fadion  fhould  devife  fo 
fatal  a  defign,  and  fhould,  in  an  hour  of  madnefs 
and  intoxication,  get  it  patronized  by  the  mother- 
country;  what  fteps  ought  the  colonies  to  take  to 
fave  themlelves  from  a  ftate  of  the  molt  odious 
dependence  ? 

Before  they  engage  in  this  political  revolution, 
they  will  recal  to  memory  all  the  advantages  they 
Owe  to  their  country.  England  has  always  been 
their  barrier  againft  the  powerful  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  ferved  as  a  guide  and  moderator  to  watch 
over  their  prefervation,  and  to  heal  thofe  civil  dif- 
fentions,  which  jealoufy  and  rivalfhip  too  frequent¬ 
ly  excite  between  neighbouring  plantations  in  their 

rifing 
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rifing  ftate.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  its  excellent 
conftitution,  that  they  owe  the  peace  and  profperity 
they  enjoy.  While  the  colonies  live  under  fo 
falutary  and  mild  an  adminiftration,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  vaft  field  of 
improvement  that  opens  itfelf  to  their  view,  and 
which  their  induftry  Will  extend  to  the  remoteft 
deferts. 

Let  the  love  of  their  country,  however,  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  certain  jealoufy  of  their  liber¬ 
ties;  and  let  their  rights  be  conftantly  examined 
into,  cleared  up,  and  difcufied.  Let  them  ever 
confider  thofe  as  the  bell  citizens,  who  are  con- 
flantly  calling  their  attention  to  thefe  points.  This 
fpirit  of  jealoufy  is  proper  in  all  free  Hates;  but 
it  is  particularly  neceflary  in  complicated  govern¬ 
ments,  where  liberty  is  blended  with  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  dependence,  fuch  as  is  required  in  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  countries  feparated  by  an  immenfe 
ocean.  This  vigilance  will  be  the  fureft  guardian 
of  the  union  which  ought  ftrongly  to  cement  the 
mother-country  and  her  colonies. 

If  the  mimftry,  which  is  always  compofed  of  am¬ 
bitious  men,  even  in  a  free  (late,  fhould  attempt 
to  increafe  the  power  of  the  crown,  or  the  opu¬ 
lence  of  the  mother-country  at  the  expence  of  the 
colonies,  die  colonies  ought  to  refill  fuch  an  ufurp- 
ing  power  with  unremitted  fpirit.  When  any 
meafure  of  government  meets  with  a  warm  oppo¬ 
sition,  it  feldom  fails  to  be  reXified;  while  griev¬ 
ances,  which  are  fuffered  for  want  of  courage  to 
redrefs  them,  are  conftantly  fucceeded  by  frelh 
inftances  of  oppreflion.  Nations,  in  general,  are 
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more  apt  to  feel,  than  to  reflect  5  and  have  no 
other  ideas  of  the  legality  of  a  power,  thanthevery 
exercife  of  that  power.  Accustomed  to  obey 
without  examination,  they,  in  general,  become 
'familiarized  to  the  'hardships  of  government;  and 
being  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  dedgn  of  fociety, 
do  not  conceive  the  idea  of  fetring  bounds  to  au¬ 
thority.  In  thofe  dates  efpecially,  where  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  legislation  are  confounded  with  thofe  of 
religion,  as  one  extravagant  opinion  opens  a  door 
for  the  reception  of  a  thoufand  among  thofe  who 
have  been  once  deceived;  fo  the  fird  encroach¬ 
ments  of  government  pave  the  way  for  all  the  red. 
He  who  believes  the  mod,  believes  the  lead;  and 
he  who  can  perform  the  mod,  pet  forms  the  lead; 
-and  from  this  double  abufe  of  credulity  and  au¬ 
thority,  arife  all  the  abfurdities  and  evils  in  religion 
-and  politics  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
world,  in  order  to  opprefs  the  human  fpecies  .  The 
fpirit  of  toleration  and  of  liberty,  which  has  hi¬ 
therto  prevailed  in  the  Englilh  colonies,  has  hap¬ 
pily  preferved  them  from  falling  into  this  extreme 
of  folly  and  mifery.  They  have  too  high  a  fenfe 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  not  to  redd  op- 
predion,  though  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

A  people  fo  intelligent  do  not  want  to  be  told 
-that  defperate  refolutions  and  violent  meafures  can¬ 
not  be'judidable,  till  they  have  in  vain  tried  every 
-podible  method  of  reconciliation.  But  at  the  fame 
-time,  they  know,  that  if  they  are.  reduced  to  the 
•  neceffity  of  chufing  Slavery  or  war,  and  taking  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  they  ought  not  to 
tarnidi  fo  glorious  a  caufe  with  all  the  horrors  and 
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cruelties  attendant  on  fedition 1  and  though  re*  book 
folved  not  to  fheathe  the  fword  till  they  have  re-*  *■  *V1JU_+ 
covered  their  rights,  they  fhould  make  no  other 
ufe  of  their  vi£lory  than  to  procure  the  re-efla- 
blifhment  of  their  original  flate  of  legal  indepen¬ 
dence. 

Let  us,  however,  take  care  not  to  confound 
the  refiftance  which  the  Englifh  colonies  ought  to 
make  to  their  mother-country,  with  the  fury  of  a 
people  excited  to  revolt  againfl  their  fovereign  by 
’  a  long  feries  of  exceffive  oppreffion.  When  the 
flaves  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  have  once  broken 
their  chain,  and  fubmitted  their  fate  to  the  deci- 
fion  of  the  fword,  they  are  obliged  to  maflacre  the 
tyrant,  to  exterminate  his  whole  race,  and  to 
change  the  form  of  that  government,  under  which, 
they  have  fuffered  for  many  ages.  If  they  venture 
not  thus  far,  they  will  fooner  or  later  be  punifhed 
for  having  wanted  courage  to  complete  the  whole 
of  their  defign.  The  yoke  will  be  impofed  upon 
them  with  greater  fe verity  than  ever  5  and  the  af- 
fcfled  lenity  of  their  tyrants  will  only  prove  a  new 
in  a  re,  in  which  they  will  be  caught  and  entangled 
without  hope  of  deliverance.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  factions  in  an  abiolute  government,  that  nei- 
tner  prince  nor  people  fet  any  bounds  to  their  re* 
fentment ;  becaufe  they  know  none  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  power.  But  a  conftitution  qualified 
like  that  of  the  Englifh  colonies,  carries  in  its 
principles  and  the  limitation  of  its  power,  a  re¬ 
medy  and  prefervative  againft  the  evils  of  anarchy. 

When  the  mother-country  has  removed  their  com¬ 
plaints  by  reinflating  them  in  their  former  fixa¬ 
tion,  they  ought  to  proceed  no  further  ;  becaufe 
Vol.  V.  E  b  fuch 
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fuch  a  fituation  is  the  happieft  that  a  wife  people 

have  a  right  to  afpire  to. 

The  colonies  could  not  adopt  a  plan  of  abfo- 
lute  independence,  without  breaking  through  the 
ties  of  religion,  oaths,  laws,  language,  relation, 
intereft,  trade,  and  habit  which  unite  them  toge¬ 
ther  under  the  mild  authority  of  the  mother- 
country.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  fuch  a  rupture 
would  not  affeft  the  principles,  the  conftitution, 
and  even  the  exiftence  of  the  colonies  ?  Though 
they  fhould  not  proceed  to  the  violence  of  civil 
wars,  would  they  eafily  agree  upon  a  new  form 
crovernment  ?  If  each  fettlement  compofed  a 
diftinct  ftate,  what  divifions  would  enfue  !  We 
may  judge  of  the  animofities.  that  would  arife 
from  their  reparation,  by  the  fate  of  all  communi¬ 
ties  which  nature  has  made  to  border  on  each 
other.  But  could  it  be  fuppofed  that  fo  many 
fettlements,  where  a  diverfity  of  laws,  different 
degrees  of  opulence,  and  variety  of  pofTefTions, 
would  fow  the  latent  feeds  of  an  oppofition  of  in- 
terefts,  were  defirous  of  forming  a  confederacy  ; 
how  would  they  adjuft  the  rank  which  each  would 
afpire  to  hold,  and  the  influence  it  ought  to  have 
in  proportion  to  the  rifcjue  it  incurred,  and  the 
forces  it  fupplied  ?  Would  not  the  fame  fpirit 
of  jealoufy,  and  a  thoufand  other  paffions,  which 
in  a  fhort  time  divided  the  wife  flates  of  Greece, 
raife  difcord  between  a  multitude  of  colonies,  afio- 
‘  dated  rather  by  the  tranfient  and  brittle  ties  of 
paflion  and  refentment,  than  by  the  fober  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  natural  and  lafting  combination  ?  All 

thefe  confiderations  feem  to  demonftrate,  that  an 

eternal 
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eternal  reparation  from  the  mo ther- country  would 
prove  a  very  great  misfortune  to  the  Englilh  co¬ 
lonies. 

We  will  go  one  ftep  further,  and  affirm  that 
Were  it  in  the  power  of  the  European  nations  who 

have  pofTeffions  in  the  New  world  to  effeX  this 

•  ~  ...  _ 

great  revolution*  it  is  not  their  intereft  to  with  it. 
This  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  paradox  by 
thofe  powers,  who  fee  their  colonies  perpetually 
threatened  with  an  invafion  from  their  neigh- 
hours.  They,  doubtlefs,  imagine  that  if  the 
power  of  the  Englifh  in  America  were  leflened* 
they  ffiould  peaceably  enjoy  their  aequifitions,  which 

frequently  excite  their  envy,  and  invite  them  to 
hoftilities.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  influence 
in  thefe  diflrant  regions  arifes  from  the  extent  or 
populoufnefs  of  their  northern  provinces  :  which 
enable  them  always  to  attack  with  advantage  the 
iflands  and  continental  pofieflions  of  other  nations, 
to  conquer  their  territories,  or  ruin  their  trade. 
But,  after  all*  this  crown  has  interefts  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe  which  may  counteraX  their 
progrefs  in  America,  reftrain  or  retard  their  enter- 
prifes,  and  fruftrate  their  conquefts  by  the  refti- 
tutions  they  will  be  obliged  to  make. 

When  the  ties  fubfifting  between  Old  and  New 
Britain  are  once  broken,  the  northern  colonies 
Will  have  more  power  when  Angle,  than  when 
united  with  the  mother-country.  This  great  con¬ 
tinent,  freed  from  all  connexions  with  Europe, 
will  have  the  full  command  of  all  its  motions. 
It  will  then  become  an  important,  as  well  as  an 
eafy  undertaking  to  them,  to  invade  thofe  terri- 
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tones,  whole  riches  will  make  amends  for  the  fcan- 
tinefs  of  their  productions.  By  the  independent 
nature  of  its  fituation,  it  will  be  enabled  to  get 
every  thing  in  readinefs  for  an  invafion,  before  any 
account  arrives  in  Europe.  Tms  nation  will  car¬ 
ry  on  their  military  operations  with  the  fpirit  pe¬ 
culiar  to  new  focieties.  They  may  make  choice 
of  their  enemies,  and  conquer  where  and  when 
they  pleafe.  Their  attacks  will  always  be  made 
upon  fuch  coafts  as  are  liable  to  be  taken  by  fur- 
prife,  and  upon  thofe  fe as  that  are  leaft  guarded 
by  foreign  powers :  who  will  find  the  countries 
they  wifhed  to  defend  conquered  before  any  fuc- 
cours  can  arrive.  It  will  be  impoflible  to  recover 
them  by  treaty,  without  making  great  conceflions^ 
or,  when  recovered  for  a  time,  to  prevent  their 
falling  again  under  the  fame  yoke.  The  colonies 
belonging  to  our  abfolute  monarchies,  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  inclined  to  meet  a  mafter  with  open 
arms,  who  cannot  propofe  harder  terms  than  their 
own  government  impofes ;  or,  after  the  example 
of  the  Englifh  colonies,  will  break  the  chain  that 
rivets  them  fo  ignominiouily  to  Europe. 

Let  no  motive  by  any  means  prevail  upon  the 
nations  who  are  rivals  to  England,  either  by  in- 
finuations,  or  by  clandeftme  helps,  to  haften  a  re-* 
volution,  which  would  only  deliver  them  from  a 
neighbouring  enemy,  by  giving  them  a  much 
more  formidable  one  at  a  diftance.  Why  acce¬ 
lerate  an  event  which  mult  one  day  naturally  take 
place  from  the  unavoidable  concurrence  of  fo 
many  others  ?  For  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  if  the  province,  fubject  to  the 
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ruling  nation,  Ihould  continue  under  its  domini-  B  xvni^ 
on,  when  equal  to  it  in  riches,  and  the  number  of  ' — ' 
its  inhabitants.  Or,  indeed,  who  can  tell  whether 
this  difunion  may  not  happen  fooner  ?  Is  it  not 
likely  that  the  diftruft  and  hatred  which  has  of  late 
taken  place  of  that  regard  and  attachment  which 
the  provinces  formerly  felt  for  the  parent- country, 
may  conduce  to  hafben  fuch  a  feparation  ?  Thus 
every  thing  confpires  to  produce  this  great  dif- 
ruption,  the  sera  of  which  it  is  impoffible  to  know. 

Every  thing  tends  to  this  point :  the  progrefs  of 
good  in  the  new  hemifphere,  and  the  progrefs  of 
evil  in  the  old. 

Alas  !  the  hidden  and  rapid  decline  in  our  man¬ 
ners  and  our  powers,  the  crimes  of  princes,  and 
the  fufferings  of  the  people,  will  make  this  fatal 
cataftrophe,  which  is  to  divide  one  part  of  the 
globe  from  the  other,  univerfal.  The  foundations 
of  our  tottering  empires  are  fapped  ;  materials  are 
hourly  collecting  and  preparing  for  their  deftruc- 
tion,  compofed  of  the  ruins  of  our  laws,  the  fer¬ 
ment  of  contending  opinions,  and  the  fubverfion 
of  our  rights,  which  were  the  foundation  of  our 
courage ;  the  luxury  of  our  courts,  and  the  mi- 
feries  of  the  country;  the  lafting  animofity  be¬ 
tween  indolent  men  who  engrofs  all  the  wealth,  and 
vigorous  and  even  virtuous  men,  who  have  nothing 
to  lofe  but  their  lives.  In  proportion  as  our  people 
are  weakened,  and  refign  themfelves  to  each  other’s 
dominion,  population  and  agriculture  will  fiourilh 
in  America  :  the  arts,  tranfplanted  by  our  means, 
will  make  a  rapid  progrefs,  and  that  country,  rifing 
out  of  nothing,  will  be  fired  with  the  ambition 
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of  appearing  with  glory  in  its  turn  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  O 
pofterity  !  ye,  peradventure,  will  be  more  happy 
than  your  unfortunate  and  contemptible  anceftors. 
May  this  laft  wifh  be  accomplilhed,  and  confole 
the  prefen  t  expiring  race  with  the  hopes  that  a  fet¬ 
ter  will  fucceed  to  it !  But  leaving  the  confideration 
of  future  times,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  refult  of 
three  memorable  ages.  Having  feen  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  work  the  ftate  of  mifery  and  ignorance 
in  which  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  infancy  of 
America;  let  us  examine  to  what  ftate  the  conqueft 
of  the  New  world  has  led  and  advanced  thofe  who 

*  i  '• 

have  made  it.  This  was  the  defign  of  a  book  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  hopes  of  being  tifefyl :  if  the 
end  is  anfwered,  the  author  will  have  difcharged 
his  duty  to  the  age  he  lives  in,  and  to  fociety. 
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IN  the  firft  part  of  this  work  we  endeavoured  to  book 
defcribe  the  ftate  of  commerce  in  Europe  before  XIX* 
the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  We 
then  proceeded  to  trace  the  flow,  difficult,  and  ty¬ 
rannical  progrefs  of  the  fettlements  formed  in  thofe 
diftant  regions.  Our  defign  will  be  concluded,  if 
we  can  now  determine  the  influence  which  the  in- 
tercourfe  eftabliftied  with  the  New  world  has  had 
over  the  morals,  government,  arts,  and  opinions  of 
the  Old.  Let  us  begin  with  religion. 

Religion  in  man  is  the  effedt  of  a  fenfe  of  his  Religion, 
misfortunes,  and  of  the  fear  of  invifible  powers. 

Most  legiflators  have  availed  themfelves  of 
thefe  motives  to  govern  the  people,  and  ftill  more 
to  enflave  them.  Some  of  them  have  alTerted  that 

% 

they  held  the  right  of  commanding  from  heaven 
itfelf,  and  it  is  thus  that  theocracy  has  been  efta^ 
bliftied. 

If  the  religion  of  the  Jews  has  had  a  morefub^ 
lime  origin,  it  has  not  been  always  exempt  from 
thofe  inconveniences  which  neceflarily  arife  fron* 
the  ambition  of  priefts  in  a  theocratic  form  of 
government. 


Christianity  fucceeded  the  Jewifti  inftitu- 
tion.  The  fubjedtion  that  Rome,  miftrefs  of  tlje 
world*  was  under  to  the  moft  favage  tyrants  s  the 
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dreadful  miferies,  which  the  luxury  of  a  court  and 
the  maintenance  of  armies  had  occafioned  through¬ 
out  this  vaft  empire  under  the  reign  of  the  Neros; 
the  fucceffive  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  who 
difmembered  this  great  body;  the  lofs  of  pro¬ 
vinces  either  by  revolt  or  invafion;  all  thefe  na¬ 
tural  evils  had  already  prepared  the  minds  of  men 
for  a  new  religion,  and  the  changes  in  politics 
muft  neceffarily  have  induced  an  innovation  in  the 
form  of  worfhip,  In  paganifm,  which  had  exift- 
ed  for  fo  many  ages,  there  remained '  only  the 
fables  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  the  folly  or  the 
vices  of  its  gods,  the  avarice  of  its  priefts,  and 
the  infamy  and  licentious  condyct  of  the  kings 
who  fupported  them.  Then  the  people  defpairing 
to  obtain  relief  from  their  tyrants  upon  earth,  had 
recourfe  to  heaven  for  protection. 

Christianity  appeared,  and  afforded  them 
comfort,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  taught  them  to 
fuffer  with  patience.  While  the  tyranny  and 
licentioufnefs  of  princes  tended  to  the  deflruCtion 
ofTaganifm  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  empire,  the 
fubje&s,  who  had  been  oppreffed  and  fpoiled,  and 
who  had  embraced  the  new  dodtrines,  were  com¬ 
pleting  its  ruin  by  the  examples  they  gave  of  thofe 
virtues,  which  always  accompany  the  zeal  of  new- 
made  profdytes.  But  a  religion  that  arofe  in  the 
midft  of  public  calamity,  muft  neceffarily  give  its 
preachers  a  confiderable  influence  over  the  un¬ 
happy  perfons  who  took  refuge  in  it.  Thus  the 
power  of  the  clergy  commenced,  as  it  were,  with 
fhe  gofpel, 

,  .  .  -  -  From 

*  *  \  * 


From  the  remains  of  pagan  fuperftitions  and  2  £  £  }' 
philofophic  feels  a  code  of  rights  and  tenets  was 
formed^  which  the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive 
chriftians  fandtified  with  real  and  affecting  piety; 
but  which  at  the  fame  time  left  the  feeds  of  de¬ 
bates  and  controverfies,  from  whence  arofe  a  va¬ 
riety  of  paflions  difguifed  under  and  dignified  with 
the  name  of  zeal.  Thefe  diffentions  produced 
fchools,  doctors,  a  tribunal,  and  a  hierarchy. 
Chriftianity  had  begun  to  be  preached  by  a  fet  of 
fiftiermen,  deflitute  of  every  knowledge  but  that 
of  the  gofpel;  it  was  entirely  eftablifhed  by 
bifbops  who  formed  the  church.  After  this  it 
gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  emperors.  Some  of  thefe 
tolerated  chriftianity  either  from  motives  of  con¬ 
tempt  or  humanity;  others  perfecuted  it.  Per¬ 
fection  haftened  its  progrefs,  for  which  toleration 
had  paved  the  way.  Connivance  and  proferip- 
tion,  clemency  and  rigour,  were  all  equally  ad- 


tude  of  perfons  of  all  ranks  to  become  converts  to 
chriftianity,  if  even  the  characters  it  bore  had  not 
been  calculated  to  infpire  veneration  and  refpedt. 


Constantine,  inftead  of  uniting  the  priefthood 


to  the  crown,  when  he  was  converted  to  chrif¬ 
tianity,  as  they  had  been  united  in  the  perfons  of 
the  pagan  emperors,  granted  to  the  clergy  fuch  a 


fhare 
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fhare  of  wealth  and  authority,  and  afforded  them 
fo  many  means  of  future  aggrandizement,  that 
thefe  blind  conceflions  produced  an  ecclefiaftical 
defpotifm,  which  in  procefs  of  time  became  into¬ 
lerable. 

This  defpotifm  was  carried  to  its  greateft  ex- 
cefs,  when  a  part  of  Europe  Ihook  off  the  yoke. 
A  monk  fet  almoft  all  Germany  free  from  it  $  a 
priefl  one  half  of  France  $  and  a  king  one  half  of 
England  for  the  fake  of  a  woman.  I11  other  ffates, 
many  men  who  chofe  to  follow  their  own  ideas, 
gave  up  the  tenets  of  chriftianity,  and  the  moff 
virtuous  among  them,  preferved  only  a  kind  of 
attachment  to  the  purity  of  its  morals,  though 
they  conformed  externally  to  what  was  enjoined 
them  by  the  laws  of  the  fociety  in  which  they 
Jived. 

Freedom  of  thought  will  never  become  general 
and  popular,  unlefs  the  magiftrate,  who  is  natu¬ 
rally  the  infpe&or  of  every  thing  that  is  of  fuch 
public  notoriety  as  to  influence  the  police,  ihould 
recover  the  rights  that  originally  belonged  to  him. 
Dodtrines  either  of  theory  or  pradtice  are  for  this 
reafon  fubjedt  to  the  controul  of  government^ 
whofe  power,  as  well  as  duty,  is  however  con¬ 
fined  to  the  reftraining  of  what  is  injurious  to  the 
happinefs  of  the  community,  and  to  the  permit¬ 
ting  of  every  thing  that  does  not  difturb  the  peace 
and  union  of  mankind. 

All  ffates  ought  to  have  nearly  the  fame  moral 
fyftem  of  religious  duties,  and  leave  the  reft  not 
to  be  dilputed  brtween  men,  becaufe  that  ought 
to  be  prevented  whenever  public  tranquillity  is  dis¬ 
turbed 
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turbed  by  it,  but  to  the  irripulfe  of  every  man’s  B  Q  ^  k 

confcience,  thus  allowing  divines  as  well  as  philo-  v - 

fophers  an  entire  freedom  of  thinking.  This  un- 
limited  toleration,  with  regard  to  all  tenets  and 
opinions  that  Ihould  not  affect  the  moral  code  of 
nations,  would  be  the  only  method  of  preventing 
prfappingthe  foundations  of  that  power,  whether 
fpiritual  or  temporal,  which  the  clergy  aflumej 
and  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  has  made  them  be¬ 
come  formidable  to  the  ftatp.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  extinguifh  infenfibly  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  fanaticifm  of  the  people. 

It  is  partly  to  the  difcoyery  of  the  New  world 
that  we  fliall  owe  that  religious  toleration  which 
ought  to  be,  and  certainly  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Old.  Perfection  would  only  haften  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  religions  that  are  now  eftablifhed.  In- 
duftry  and  the  means  of  information  have  now 
prevailed  among  the  nations,  and  gained  an  in¬ 
fluence  that  muft  reftore  a  certain  equilibrium  in 
the  moral  and  civil  order  of  fociety:  the  human 
piind  is  undeceived  with  regard  to  its  former  fu- 
perftition.  If  we  do  not  avail  ourfelves  of  the 
prefent  time  to  re-eftablilh  the  empire  of  reafon, 
it  muflt  neceflarily  be  given  up  to  new  fuperfti- 
tions.  , 

Every  thing  has  concurred  for  thefe  two  lafl 
centuries  to  extinguifli  that  furious  zeal  which  ra¬ 
vaged  the  globe.  The  depredations  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  throughout  America,  have  fhewn  the  world 
to  what  excefs  fanaticifm  may  be  carried.  In 
eftablilhing  their  religion  by  fire  and  fword 
through  exhaufted  and  depopulated  countries,  they 

have 
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have  rendered  it  odious  in  Europe ;  and  their 
cruelties  have  contributed  to  feparate  a  greater 
number  of  catholics  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
than  they  have  gained  converts  to  chriftianity 
among  the  Indians.  The  concourfe  of  perfons  of 
all  fedts  in  North-America  has  neceffarily  diffufed 
the  fpirit  of  toleration  into  diftant  countries,  and 
put  a  flop  to  religious  wars  in  our  climates.  The 
fending  of  miffionaries  has  delivered  us  from  thofe 
turbulent  men,  who  might  have  inflamed  our 
country,  and  who  are  gone  to  carry  the  firebrands 
and  fwords  of  the  gofpel  beyond  the  feas.  Navi¬ 
gation  and  long  voyages  have  infenfibly  detached 
a  great  number  of  the  people  from  the  abfurd 
ideas  which  fuperflition  infpires.  The  variety  of 
religious  worfhips,  and  the  difference  of  nations, 
has  accuftomed  the  mofl:  vulgar  minds  to  a  fort  of 
indifference  for  the  objedt  that  had  the  greatefl:  in¬ 
fluence  over  their  imaginations.  Trade  carried  on 
between  perfons  of  the  mofl  oppofite  fedts,  has 
leffened  that  religious  hatred  which  was  the  caufe 
of  their  divifions.  It  has  been  found  that  mora^ 
lity  and  integrity  are  not  inconfiftent  with  any  opi¬ 
nions  whatever,  and  that  irregularity  of  manners 
and  avarice  are  equally  prevalent  every  where; 
and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  manners 
of  men  have  been  regulated  by  the  difference  of 
climate  and  of  government,  and  by  focial  and  na¬ 
tional  interefL 

Since  an  intercourfe  has  been  eftablifhed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hemifpheres  of  this  world,  our 
thoughts  have  been  lefs  engaged  about  that  other 
world,  which  was  the  hope  of  the  few,  and  the 

torment 
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torment  of  the  many.  The  jiiverfity  and  multi¬ 
plicity  of  objects  induflry  hath  prefented  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  fenfes,  have  divided  the  attach^ 
ments  of  men,  and  weakened  the  force  of  every 
fentiment.  The  characters  of  men  have  been  foft- 
ened,  and  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  as  well  as  that 
of  chivalry,  muft  neceffarily  have  been  extin- 
guifhed,  together  with  all  thofe  firiking  extrava¬ 
gancies  which  have  prevailed  among  people  who 
were  indolent  and  averfe  from  labour.  The  fame 
caufes  that  have  produced  this  revolution  of  man¬ 
ners,  have  yet  had  a  more  fuddeh  influence  on  the 
nature  of  government. 

Society  naturally  refultsfrom  population,  and 
government  is  a  part  of  the  focial  flate.  From 
confidering  the  few  wants  men  have,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  refources  nature  affords  them  ;  the  lit-, 
tie  afliftance  and  happinefs  they  find  in  a  civilized 
flate,  in  comparifon  of  the  pains  and  evils  they 
are  expofed  to  in  it;  their  defire  of  independence 
and  liberty  common  to  them  with  all  other  living 
beings;  together  with  various  other  reafons  de¬ 
duced  from  the  conflitutions  of  human  nature: 
from  confiderino;  all  thefe  circumflances,  it  has 

been  doubted,  whether  the  focial  flate  was  fo  na- 

.  !  ; 

tural  to  mankind  as  it  has  generally  been  thought. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weaknefs  and  long 
continuance  of  the  infant  flate  of  man;  the  na- 
kednefs  of  his  body  which  has  no  natural  cover¬ 
ing,  like  that  of  other  animals;  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  to  perfection,  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  the  length  of  his  life;  the  fondnefs  of  a  mother 
for  her  child,  which  is  increafed  by  cares  and  fati- 
V\  a  gues. 
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book  tisues,  who,  after  fhe  has  carried  it  in  the  womb  for 
i  nine  months,  fuclcles  and  bears  it  in  her  arms  for 
whole  years 3  the  reciprocal  attachment  arifing 
from  this  habitual  connection  between  two  beings 
that  relieve  and  carefs  each  other;  the  numerous 
figns  of  intercourfe  in  an  organization,  which,  be- 
fides  the  accents  of  the  voice,  common  to  fo  many 
animals,  adds  alfo  the  language  of  the  fingers 
and. of  geftures  peculiar  to  the  human  race;  na¬ 
tural  events,  which  in  a  hundred  different  ways 
may  bring  together,  or  re-unite  wandering  and 
free  individuals;  accidents  and  unforefeen  wants, 
which  oblige  them  to  meet  for  the  purpofes  of 
hunting,  fifhing,  or  even  of  defence;  in  a  word, 
the  example  of  fo  many  creatures  that  live  col- 
reded  together  in  great  numbers,  fuch  as  amphi¬ 
bious  animals  and  fea-monfters,  flights  of  cranes 
and  other  birds,  even  infeds  that  are  found  in  co¬ 
lumns  and  in  fwarms :  all  thefe  fads  and  reafons 
feem  to  prove,  that  men  are  by  nature  formed  for 
fociety,  and  that  they  are  the  fooner  dilpofed  to, 
enter  into  it,  becaufe  they  cannot  multiply  greatly 
under  the  torrid  zone,  unlefs  they  are  colledecf 
into  wandering  or  fedentary  tribes;  nor  can  they 
diffufe  themfelves  much  under  the  other  zones, 
without  afibciating  with  their  fellow-creatures,  for 
the  prey  and  the  fpoils  which  the  neceffities  of 
food  and  clothing  require. 

From  the  neceflity  of  aflfociation*  arifes  that  of 
eftablilhing  laws  relative  to  the  focial  ftate :  that 
is  to  fay,  of  forming,  by  a  combination  of  all 
common  and  particular  inftinds,  one  general 
combination*  that  lhall  maintain  the  coliedive 

body 
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body  and  the  majority  of  individuals.  For  if  na-  Bo°k 

ture  direCts  man  to  his  fellow- creature,  it  is  un-  _ _ 

doubtedly  by  a  confequence  of  that  univerfal  at¬ 
traction*  which  tends  to  the  prefervation  and  re¬ 
production  of  the  fpecies.  All  the  propenfities 
which  man  brings  with  him  into  fociety,  and  all 
the  impreflions  he  receives  in  it,  ought  to  be  fub- 
ordinate  to  this  firft  impulfe.  To  live  and  to  pro¬ 
pagate,  being  the  deftination  of  every  living  fpe- 
cies>  it  fliould  feem  that  fociety,  if  it  be  one  of 
the  firft  principles  of  man,  fliould  concur  in  af- 
Afting  this  double  end  of  nature;  and  thatinftinCt, 
which  leads  him  to  the  focial  itate,  fliould  necef- 
farily  direCt  all  moral  and  political  laws,  fo  as  that 
they  fliould  be  more  durable,  and  contribute  more 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  If, 
however,  we  conflder  merely  the  effect,  we  fliould 
think  that  the  principle  or  fupreme  law  of  all  fo¬ 
ciety  has  been  to  fupport  the  ruling  power .  Whence 
can  arife  this  Angular  contrail  between  the  end 
and  the  means,  between  the  laws  of  nature  and 
thofe  of  politics?  The  only  anfwer  that  occurs  to 
this  queftion  is;  that  chance  Aril  lays  the  plan  of 
governments,  and  reafon  improves  them.  Upon 
this  principle,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the 
governments  that  have  brought  Europe  to  its  pre- 
fent  (late  of  policy. 

All  the  foundations  of  thofe  focieties  that  at 
prefent  exift,  are  loft  by  fome  cataftrophe,  or  na¬ 
tural  revolution.  In  all  parts  we  fee  men  driven 
away  by  fubterraneous  Ares,  or  by  war;  by  inun¬ 
dations,  or  by  devouring  infeCts ;  by  want  or  fa¬ 
mine;  and  joining  again  in  fome  uninhabited  cor- 

1  ner 
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book  ner  of  the  earth,  ot-difperflng  and  fpreading  them- 
felves  in  places  already  peopled.  Civilization 
always  begins  by  plunder,  and  order  arifes  from 
anarchy. 

The  Hebrews,  who  were  forced  by  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  to  remove  into  Arabia  Petrasa,  were,  at 
lead,  forty  years  forming  themfelves  into  a  body 
of  troops,  before  they  proceeded  to  ravage  Pa- 
ledine,  in  order  to  eftablifh  themfelves  there  as  a 
nation. 

The  dates  of  Greece  were  founded  by  plun¬ 
derers,  who  dedroyed  fome  monders,  and  a  great 
number  of  men,  in  order  to  become  kings. 

Rome,  it  is  faid,  was  founded  by  people  who 
efcaped  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  or  was  only  a 
retreat  for  fome  banditti  from  Greece  and  Italy ; 
but  from  this  fcum  of  the  human  race,  arofe  a 
generation  of  heroes. 

War,  which,  from  all  the  great  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  together,  had  formed  only  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  made  thefe  very  Romans  who  were  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  become  barbarians  again.  As  the  difpo- 
fitions  and  manners  of  the  conquering  people  are 
generally  imprefled  upon  the  conquered,  thofe 
who  had  been  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of 
Rome  at  the  period  when  it  was  didinguifhed  by 
its  learning,  now  fank  again  into  the  blindnefs  of 
dupid. and. ferocious  Scythians.  During  the  ages 
of  ignorance,  when  fuperior  drength  always  gave 
the  law,'  and  chance  or  hunger  had  compelled  the 
people  of  the  north  to  invade  the  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries,  the  various  emigrations  prevented  laws  . from 
being  fettled  in  any  place.  As  foon  as  a  multi¬ 
tude 
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tude  of  fmall  nations  had  deflroyed  a  large  one, 
many  chiefs  or  tyrants  divided  each  vail  monarchy 
in  feveral  fiefs.  The  people,  who  gained  no  ad¬ 
vantage  by  the  government  of  one,  or  of  feveral 
men,  were  always  opprefied  and  trampled  upon  from 
thefe  divifions,  occafioned  by  the  anarchy  of  the 
feudal  fyilem.  Trifling  wars  were  continually 
kept  up  between  neighbouring  towns,  inilead  of 
thofe  great  wars  that  now  prevail  between  na¬ 
tions. 

This  continual  ferment,  however,  induced  all 
nations  to  eftablifh  themfelves  into  fome  regular 
and  confident  form  of  government.  Kings  were 
defirous  of  railing  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  thofe 
individuals,  or  of  thofe  powerful  bodies  of  men, 
by  whom  the  commotions  were  kept  ups  and  to 
effe£t  this,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  afiiilance  of 
the  people.  They  were  civilized,  poiifhed,  and 
more  rational  laws  were  given  them.  Slavery  had 
depreflfed  their  natural  vigour,  property  reftored 
it ;  and  commerce,  which  prevailed  after  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  New  world,  increafed  all  their 
powers,  by  exciting  univerfal  emulation. 

These  changes  were  attended  with  a  revolution 
of  another  kind.  The  monarchs  could  .not  in- 
creafe  their  own  power,  unlefs  they  lefiened  that 
of  the  clergy,  and  encouraged  or  prepared  the 
way  for  the  difcredit  of  religious  opinions.  All 
innovators,  who  ventured  to  attack  the  church, 
were  fupported  by  the  throne.  From  that  time, 
the  human  undemanding  was  {lengthened  by  ex¬ 
erting  itfelf  againfl  the  phantoms  of  imagination, 
and  recovering  the  path  of  nature  and  of  reafon, 

Vol.  V.  C  c  difcovered 
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B  xix*  K  discovered  the  true  principles  of  government. 

_ 1  Luther  and  Columbus  appeared ;  the  whole  uni- 

verfe  trembled,  and  all  Europe  was  in  commo¬ 
tion:  but  this  ftorm  left  its  horizon  clear  for  the 
future.  The  former  awakened  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  men,  the  latter  excited  their  a&ivity. 
Since  they  have  laid  open  all  the  avenues  of  induftry 
and  freedom,  moft  of  the  European  nations  have 
attended  with  fome  fuccefs  to  the  corredtion  or 
improvement  of  legislation,  upon  v/hich  the  feli¬ 
city  of  mankind  entirely  depends. 

This  fpirit  of  information  and  knowledge  has 
not  however  yet  reached  the  Turks.  They  have 
ever  prefer ved  a  faithful  attachment  to  the  maxims 
of  Afiatic  defpotifm.  The  fcimitar,  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  is  Still  the  interpreter  of  the  Coran. 
Though  the  Grand  Signior  may  not  be  feen 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  Seraglio,  like  the 
tyrant  of  Morocco,  with  a  bloody  head  in  his 
hand,  yet  a  numerous  body  of  guards  is  engaged 
to  execute  thefe  horrid  murders.  The  people 
fometimes  maflacred  by  their  ruler,  at  other  times 
aflaflinate  the  executioner  in  their  turn;  but  fatis- 
fied  with  this  temporary  vengeance,  they  think 
not  of  providing  for  their  future  fafety,  or  for  the 
happinefs  of  their  posterity.  EaStern  nations  will 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  guarding  the  public  fafety 
by  laws,  which  it  is  a  laborious  talk  to  form,  to 
fettle,  and  to  preferve.  If  their  tyrants  carry 
their  oppressions  or  cruelties  too  far,  the  head 
the  vizir  is  demanded,  that  of  the  defpot  is  Struck 
off,  and  thus  public  tranquillity  is  restored.  The 
janiffaries-  make  life  of  no  other  remonftrance. 

Even 
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Even  the  moft  powerful  men  in  thekin°-dom  have  book 
not  the  leaft  idea  of  the  right  of  nations.  As  per-  >■  -v  ’ 
fonal  fafety  in  Turkey  belongs  only  to  people  of 
a  mean  and  abject  condition*  the  chief  families 
pride  themfelves  In  the  very  danger  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  from  the  government.  A  Bafhaw  will 
tell  you,  that  a  man  of  his  rank,  is  not  deftined, 
like  an  obfcure  perfon,  to  finiffi  his  days  quietly 
in  his  bed.  One  may  frequently  fee  widows", 
whofe  hufbands  have  been  juft  ftrangled,  exulting 
that  they  have  been  deftroyed  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  their  rank. 

i  /  \ 

The  Ruffians  and  the  Danes  do  not  entertain 

the  fame  prejudices,  though  they  are  fubjed:  to  a 
power  equally  arbitrary ;  becaufe  thefe  nations 
have  the  advantage  of  a  more  tolerable  admini- 
flration,  and  of  fome  written  laws.  They  can 
venture  to  think,  or  even  to'  fay,  that  their  go¬ 
vernment  is  limited ;  but  they  have  never  been 
able  to  perfuade  any  fenfible  man,  that  it  was. 

While  the  fovereign  makes  and  annuls  the  laws, 
extends  or  retrains  them,  and  permits  or  fulpends 
the  execution  of  them  at  pleafure;  while  his  paf- 
fions  are  the  only  rule  of  his  conduct;  while  he  is 
the  only,  the  central  being  to  whom  every  thing 
tends ;  while  nothing  is  either  juft  or  unju if,  but 
what  he  makes  fo;  while  his  caprice  is  the  law, 
and  his  favour  the  ftandard  of  public  efteem;  if 
this  is  not  a  defpotic  government,  what  other  kind 
of  government  can  it  poffibly  be? 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  degradation,  what  are  men  ? 

Enflaved  as  they  are,  they  can  fcarce  venture  to 
look  up  to  heaven.  They  are  infenfible  of  their 

C  c  2  chains. 
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B  2,2  K  chains,  as  well  as  of  the  fiiame  that  attends  them. 

JCI  a« 

v — *  The  powers  of  their  minds,  weakened  by  the  eftedbs 
of  flavery,  have  not  fufficient  force  to  difcover  the 
rights  infeparable  from  their  exiftence.  It  may  be 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  thefe  (laves  are  not  as 
culpable  as  their  tyrants;  and  whether  the  fpirit 
of  liberty  may  not  have  greater  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  arrogance  of  thofe  who  invade  her 
,  rights,  than  of  the  weaknefs  of  thofe,  who  know 
not  how  to  defend  them. 

It  has  however  been  frequently  afferted,  that  the 
moll  happy  form  of  government  would  be  that  of 
a  juft  and  enlightened  defpotic  prince.  The  ab- 
furdity  of  this  is  evident;  for  it  might  eafily  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  will  of  this  abfolute  monarch  might 
be  in  diredl  oppofition  to  the  will  of  his  fubjedts. 
In  that  cafe,  notwkhftanding  all  his  juftice  and  all 
his  abilities,  he  would  deferve  cenfure  to  deprive 
them  of  their  rights,  even  though  it  were  for 
their  own  benefit.  No  man  whatfoever  is  entitled 
to  treat  his  fellow-creatures  like  fo  many  beads. 
Beads  may  be  forced  to  exchange  a  bad  pafture 
for  a  better;  but  to  ufe  fuch  compulfion  with  men 
would  be  an  act  of  tyranny.  If  they  (hould  fay, 
that  they  are  very  well  where  they  are,  or  even  if 
they  fhould  agree  in-allowing,  that  their  fituation 
is  a  bad  one,  but  that  it  is  their  will  and  pleafure 
to  (lay  in  it,  we  may  endeavour  to  teach  them,  to 
undeceive  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  jufter  no¬ 
tions  by  the  means  of  perfuafion,  but  never  by 
thole  of  compulfion.  The  bed  of  princes,  who 
fhould  even  have  done  good  againft  the  general 
confent  of  his  people,  would  be  culpable,  if  it 

were 
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were  only  becaufe  he  had  gone  beyond  his  right.  B  £J}?  K 
He  would  be  culpable  not  only  for  the  time,  but  v — — f 
even  with  regard  to  poflerity:  for  though  he 
might  be  juft  and  enlightened,  yet  his  fucceffor, 
without  inheriting  either  his  abilities  or  his  virtues, 
will  certainly  inherit  his  authority,  of  which  the 
nation  will  become  the  victim.  Let  not,  there¬ 
fore,  thefe  pretended  matters  of  the  people  be  al¬ 
lowed  even  to  do  good  againfl  the  general  con- 
fent.  Let  it  be  confidered  that  the  condition  of 
thefe  rulers  is  exactly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ca- 
.  cique,  who  being  afked  whether  he  had  any  Haves, 
anfwered;  Slaves!  I  know  but  one  Jlave  in  all  my 
dijlriffy  and  that  is  my f elf. 

Sweden  is  fituated  between  Ruffia  and  Den¬ 
mark.  Let  us  examine  the  hiftory  of  its  conflitu- 
tion,  and  endeavour  if  poffible  to  find  out  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it. 

Nations  that  are  poor  are  almoft  necelfarily 
warlike;  becaufe  their  very  poverty,  the  burthen 
of  which  they  conflantly  feel,  infpires  them  fooner 
or  later  with  a  defire  of  freeing  themfelves  from 
it  j  and  this  defire,  in  procefs  of  time;  becomes 
the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation,  and  the  fpring  of 
the  government. 

It  only  requires  a  fucceflion  of  fovereigns  for¬ 
tunate  in  war,  to  change  fuddenly  the  government 
of  fuch  a  country,  from  the  Hate  of  a  mild  mo¬ 
narchy,  to  that  of  the  moft  abfolute  defpotifm. 

The  monarch,  proud  of  his  triumph,  thinks  he  will 
be  fuffered  to  do  what  he  pleafes,  begins  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  no  law  but  his  will;  and  his  ibidiers, 
whom  he  hath  led  fo  often  to  victory,  ready  to 

C  c  3  ferve 
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B  xix  K  fer^e  him  *n  ^ings  and  againft  all  men,  become, 

' — V~J  by  their  attachment  to  the  prince,  the  terror  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
dare  not  refufe  the  chains  when  offered  to  them  by 
him,  who,  to  the  authority  of  his  rank,  joins  that 
which  he  holds  from  their  admiration  and  era- 
titude. 

The  yokeimpofed  by  a  monarch  who  has  con¬ 
quered  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  is  certainly  bur- 
thenfome*  but  the  fubje&s  dare  not  fhake  it  off. 
It  even  grows  heavier  under  fucceffors,  who  have 
not  the  fame  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Whenever  any  confiderable  reverfe  of  for¬ 
tune  takes  place,  the  delpot  will  be  left  to  their 
mercy.  Then  the  people,  irritated  by  their  long 
bufferings,  feldom  fail  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  their  rights.  But  as 
they  have  neither  views  nor  plans,  they  quickly 
pafs  from  flavery  to  anarchy.  In  the  midfl  of  this 
general  confufion,  one  exclamation  only  is  heard, 
and  that  is.  Liberty.  But,  as  they  know  not  how 
to  fecure  to  themfelves  this  ineftimable  benefit,  the 
nation  becomes  immediately  divided  into  various 
factions,  which  are  guided  by  different  interefts. 

If  there  be  one  among  thefe  fa£tions,  that  de- 
fpairs  of  prevailing  over  the  others,  that  faction 
feparates  itfelf  from  the  reft,  unmindful  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  good*  and  being  more  anxious  to  prejudice 
its  rivals  than  to  ferve  its  country,  it  fides  with  the 
fovereign.  From  that  moment  there  are  but  two 
parties  in  the  ftate,  diftinguifhed  by  two  different 
names,  which,  whatever  they  be,  never  mean  any 
thing  more  than  royalifts  and  antiroyalifts.  This 
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is  the  period  of  great  commotions  and  confpi- 
racies. 

The  neighbouring  powers  then  ad  the  fame 
part  they  have  ever  added  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  upon  limilar  occauons.  They  foment 
jealoufies  between  the  people  and  their  prince; 
they  fugged  to  the  fubjeds  every  poffible  method 
of  debating,  degrading,  and  annihilating  the  fove- 
reignty;  they  corrupt  even  thofe  who  are  neared 
the  throne ;  they  occafioned  fome  form  of  adminif- 
tration  to  be  adopted  prejudicial  both  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation,  which  it  impoverifhes  under 
pretence  of  exerting  ltfelf  ior  tneir  liberty;  and 
injurious  to  the  fovereign,  whofe  prerogative  it  re¬ 
duces  to  nothing. 

The  monarch  then  meets  with  as  many  autho¬ 
rities  oppofed  to  his,  as  there  are  ranks  in  the 
date.  His  will  is  then  nothing  without  their  con¬ 
currence.  Affemblies  mud  then  be  held,  propo- 
fals  made,  and  affairs  of  the  lead  importance  de¬ 
bated.  Tutors  are  afiigned  to  him,  as  to  a  pupil 
in  his  non-age;  and  thofe  tutois  aie  perfons  whom 
he  may  always  exped  to  find  ill-intentioned  to¬ 
wards  him. 

But  what  is  then  the  date  of  the  nation  ?  i  he 
neighbouring  powers  have  now,  by  their  lnLuviice, 
thrown  every  thing  into  confudon;  they  have  ovei- 
turned  the  ftate,  or  feduced  all  the  members  of 
it,  by  bribery  or  intrigues.  There  is  now  but  one 
party  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  the  party  which 
efpoufes  the  intereft  of  the  neighbouring  powers. 
The  members  of 'the  factions  aie  all  pretender. 
Attachment  to  the  king  is  an  hypocrisy,  and  avt,- 

C  c  4  fion 
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lion  for  monarchy  another.  They  are  two  diffe¬ 
rent  mafks  to  conceal  ambition  and  avarice.  The 
whole  nation  is  now  entirely  compofed  of  infa¬ 
mous  and  venal  men. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  muff  happen 
after  this.  The  foreign  powers  that  had  corrupted 
the  nation  muff  be  deceived  in  their  expectations, 
They  did  not  perceive  that  they  carried  matters 
too  far;  that,  perhaps,  they  aCted  a  part  quite 
contrary  to  that  which  a  deeper  policy  would  have 
iuggefted;  that  they  were  deftroying  the  power 
of  the  nation,  while  they  meant  only  to  reftrain 
that  of  the  fovereign,  which  might  one  day  exert 
itfelf  with  all  its  force,  and  meet  with  no  refiftance 
capable  of  checking  it;  and  that  this  unexpe&ed 
effeCl  might  be  brought  about  in  an  inftant,  and 
by  one  man. 

That  inftant  is  come;  that  man  has  appeared: 
and  all  thefe  bale  creatures  of  adverfe  powers 
proftrated  themfelves  before  him.  He  told  thefe 
men,  who  thought  themfelves  all  powerful;  that 
they  were  nothing.  He  told  them,  I  am  your 
mafter;  and  they  declared  unanimoufty  that  he 
was.  He  told  them,  thefe  are  the  conditions  to 
which  I  would  have  you  fubmit;  and  they  anfwer- 
ed,  we  agree  to  them.  Scarce  one  diffenfing  voice 
was  heard  among  them.  It  is  impoffible  for  any 
man  to  know  what  will  be  the  confequence  of  this 
revolution.-  If  the  king  will  avail  himfelf  of  thefe 
circumftances,  Sweden  will  never  have  been  go¬ 
verned  by  a  more  abfolute  monarch.  If  he  is  pru¬ 
dent;  if  he  underftands,  that  an  unlimited  fove- 

'  *  ■  \ 

reign  can  have  no  fubjeCls,  becaufe  he  can  have  no 

perfons 
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perfons  under  him  poffeffed  of  property;  and  that 
authority  can  only  be  exerted  over  thofe  who  have 
fome  kind  of  property ;  the  nation  may,  perhaps, 
recover  its  original  character.  Whatever  may  be 
his  defigns  or  his'inclinations,  Sweden  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  more  unhappy  than  (he  was  before. 

Poland,  which  has  none  but  (laves  within,  and 
therefore  defe rves  to  meet  with  none  but  oppreffors 
from  without,  (till  preferves,  however,  the  ilia- 
dow  and  the  name  of  liberty.  This  kingdom  is, 
at  prefent,  no  better  than  all  the  European  dates 
were  ten  centuries  ago,  fubject  to  a  powerful  arif* 
tocracy,  which  elects  a  king,  in  order  to  make 
him  fubfervient  to  its  will.  Each  nobleman,  by 
virtue  of  his  feudal  tenure,  which  he  preferves 
with  his  fword,  as  his  ancedors  acquired  it,  holds 
a  perfonal  arid  hereditary  authority  over  his  vadals. 
The  feudal  government  prevails  there  in  all  the 
force  of  its  primitive  inditution.  It  is  an  empire 
compofed  of  as  many  dates  as  there  are  lands. 
All  the  laws  are  fettled  there,  and  all  refolutions 
taken,  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  unanimity 
of  the  fuffrages.  Upon  falle  notions  of  right  and 
perfection,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  a  law  was 
only  jud  when  it  was  adopted  by  unanimous  con- 
fent;  becaufe  it  has  undoubtedly  been  thought, 
that  what  was  right  would  both  be  perceived  and 
put  in  practice  by  all;  two  things  that  are  impoffi- 
ble  in  a  national  adembly.  But  can  we  even  af- 
cribe  fuch  pure  intentions  to  a  fet  of  tyrants?  For 
this  conditution,  which  boads  the  title  of  a  repub¬ 
lic,  and  prophanes  it,  is  only  a  league  of  petty  ty¬ 
rants  againd  the  people.  In  this  country,  every 
8  one 
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book  one  has  the  power  to  reftrain,  and  no  one  the  pow- 

* _ /  *,  i  er  to  a£l.  Here  the  will  of  each  individual  may 

be  in  oppofition  to  the  general  one;  and  here 
only,  a  fool,  a  wicked  man,  and  a  madman,  is  fure 
to  prevail  over  a  whole  nation. 

And,  indeed,  this  government  has  nevef  pro- 
fpered;  and  Poland,  that  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
electing  its  kings,  merely  from  the  jealoufy  of  its 
nobles,  has  been  only  indebted  to  the  jealoufy 
of  its  neighbours,  for  not  having  an  hereditary 
defpot  in  the  family  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  It 
was  referved  to  our  days  to  fee  this  ftate  torn  in 
pieces  by  three  rival  powers,  which  have  appro¬ 
priated  to  themfelves  fuch  of  its  provinces  as  lay 
moil  convenient  for  them.  May  this  crime  of 
ambition  turnout  to  the  advantage  of  mankind; 
and  by  a  glorious  adlion  of  benevolence,  may  the 
ufurpers  break  the  chains  of  the  mo  ft  laborious 
part  of  their  new  people!  Their  fubjedts  will  be 
.more  faithful,  by  being  more  free;  and  being  no 
longer  Haves,  will  become  men. 

In  a  monarchy,  the  forces  and  wills  of  every 
individual  are  at  the  difpofal  of  one  fingle  man ;  in 
the  government  of  Germany,  each  feparate  ftate 
conftitutes  a  body.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  nation 
that  refembles  moft  what  it  formerly  was.  The 
ancient  Germans,  divided  into  colonies  byimmenfe 
forefts,  had  no  occafion  for  a  very  refined  legifla- 
tion.  But  in  proportion  as  their  defcendents  have 
multiplied  and  come  nearer  each  other,  art  has 
kept  up  in  this  country  what  nature  had  eftablifh- 
ed;  the  feparation  of  the  people  and  their  poli¬ 
tical  union.  The  fmall  ftates  that  compofe  this 

confederate 
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confederate  republic,  preferve  the  character  of  the  book 

■firft  families.  Each  particular  government  is  not  * - v—  ^ 

always  parental,  or  the  rulers  of  the  nations  are 
not  always  mild  and  humane.  But  (till  reafon  and 
liberty,  which  unites  the  chiefs  to  each  other,  fofit- 
ens  the  feverity  of  their  difpofitions,  and  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  their  authority:  a  prince  in  Germany  can¬ 
not  be  a  tyrant  with  the  fame  fecurity  as  in  large 
monarchies. 

The  Germans,  who  are  rather  warriors  than  a 
warlike  people,  becaufe  they  are  rather  proficients 
in  the  art  of  war  than  addicted  to  it  from  inclina¬ 
tion,  have  been  conquered  but  once;  and  it  was 
Charlemagne  who  conquered,  but  could  not  re-  . , 
duce  them  to  fubjedion.  They  obeyed  the  man, 
who,  by  talents  fuperior  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  had 
fubdued  and  enlightened  its  barbarifm;  but  they 
ftiook  off  the  yoke  of  his  fucceffors.  They  pre- 
ferved,  however,  the  title  of  emperor  to  their 
chief;  but  it  was  merely  a  name,  fince,  in  fad',  the 
power  refided  almoft  entirely  in  the  barons  that 
poffeffed  the  lands.  The  people,  who  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  have  unfortunately  always  been  enflaved,  . 
fpoiled,  and  kept  in  a  ftate  of  mifery  and  igno¬ 
rance,  each  the  effect  of  the  other,  reaped  no 
advantage  from  the  legiflation.  This  fubverted 
thatfocial  equality  which  does  not  tend  to  reduce 
all  conditions  and  eftates  to  the  fame  degree,  but 
to  a  more  general  diffufion  of  property;  and  upon 
its  ruins  was  formed  the  feudal  government,  the 
charaderiftic  of  which  is  anarchy.  Every  noble¬ 
man  lived  in  a  total  independence,  and  each  people 
under  the  mo  ft  abfolute  tyranny.  This  was  the 

unavoidable 
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book  unavoidable  confequence  of  a  government,  where 
the  crown  was  ele&ive.  In  thofe  ftates  where  it 
was  hereditary,  the  people  had,  at  lead,  a  bulwark 
and  a  permanent  refuge  againft  oppreffion.  The 
regal  authority  could  not  extend  itfelf,  without 
alleviating  for  fome  time  the  fate  of  the  vaifals  by 
diminifhing  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

But  in  Germany,  where  the  nobles  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  each  interregnum  to  invade  and  to  reftrain 
the  rights  of  the  Imperial  power,  the  government 
could  not  but  degenerate.  Superior  force  decided 
every  difpute  between  thofe  who  could  appeal  to 
the  fword*  Countries  and  people  were  only  the 
caufes  or  the  obje&s  of  war  between  the  proprie¬ 
tors.  Crimes  were  the  fupport  of  injuflice.  Ra¬ 
pine,  murder,  and  conflagrations  not  only  became 
frequent,  but  even  lawful.  Superflition,  which 
had  confecrated  tyranny,  was  compelled  to  check 
its  infolence.  The  church,  which  afforded  an  afy- 
}um  to  banditti  of  every  kind,  fettled  a  truce  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  protection  of  faints  was  im¬ 
plored,  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  nobles.  The 
afhes  of  the  dead  were  only  fufficient  to  awe  the 
ferocioufnefs  of  thefe  people:  fo  alarming  are  the 
terrors  of  the  grave,  even  to  men  of  cruel  and 
favage  diipofitipns, 

Whe^  the  minds  of  men  kept  in  conftant 
alarm,  were  difpofed  to  tranquillity  through  fear* 
policy,  which  avails  itfelf  equally  of  reafon  and 
the  paffions,  of  ignorance  and  underftanding,  to 
rule  over  mankind,  attempted  to  reform  the  go¬ 
vernment.  On  the  one  hand,  feveral  inhabitants 

in  the  countries  were  infranchifed;  and  on  the 

other. 
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other,  exemptions  were  granted  in  favour  of  the  B  K 
cities.  A  number  of  men  in  all  parts  were  made  ^ — * 
free.  The  emperors,  who,  to  fecure  their  eledlion 
even  among  ignorant  and  ferocious  princes,  were 
obliged  to  difcover  fome  abilities  and  fome  virtues, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  improvement  of  the  le- 
giflation. 

Maximilian  improved  the  means  of  happinefs 
which  time  and  particular  events  had  concurred  to 
produce  in  his  age.  He  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy 
of  the  great.  In  France  and  Spain,  they  had  been 
made  fubjedl:  to  regal  authority  ;  in  Germany,  the 
emperors  made  them  fubmit  to  the  authority  of 
the  laws.  For  the  fake  of  the  public  tranquility, 
every  prince  is  amenable  to  juflice.  It  is  true,  that 
thefe  laws  eflablilhed  among  princes,  who  may  be 
confidered  as  lions,  do  not  fave  the  people,  who 
may  be  compared  to  lambs :  they  are  ftill  at  the 
mercy  of  their  rulers,  who  are  only  bound  one 
towards  another.  But  as  public  tranquillity  cannot 
be  violated,  nor  war  commenced,  without  the 
prince  who  is  the  caufe  of  it  being  fubjed!:  to  the 
penalties  of  a  tribunal  that  is  always  open,  and 
fupported  by  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  lefs  expofed  to  thofe  fudden  eruptions,  and 
unforefeen  hoftilities,  which,  threatening  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  fovereigns,  continually  endangered  the 
lives  and  fafety  of  the  fubjedls.  War,  which 
formerly  eftablifhed  right,  is  now  fubjedl  to  con¬ 
ditions  that  moderate  its  fury.  The  claims  of  hu¬ 
manity  are  heard  even  in  the  midft  of  carnage. 

Thus  Europe  is  indebted  to  Germany  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  legifiation  .in  all  (rates  ;  regularity 

and 
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book  and  forms  even  in  the  revenge  of  nations 5  a  certain 
i  ^  *  j  equity  even  in  the  abufe  of  power;  moderation 
in  the  midft  of  victory ;  a  check  to  the  ambition 
of  all  potentates  ;  in  fhort,  frefh  obflacles  to  war, 
and  frefh  encouragements  to  peace. 

This  happy  conflitution  of  the  German  empire 
has  improved  with  the  progrefs  of  reafon  ever  fi nee 
the  reign  of  Maximilian.  Neverthelefs  the  Ger¬ 
mans  themfelves  complain,  that  although  they 
form  a  national  body,  diflinguifhed  by  the  fame 
name,  fpeaking  the  fame  language,  living  under 
the  fame  chief,  enjoying  the  fame  privileges,  and 
connected  by  the  lame  interefls,  yet  their  empire 
has  not  the  advantage  of  that  tranquillity,  that 
power,  and  confideration,  it  ought  to  have. 

The  caufes  of  this  misfortune  are  obvious.  The 
firft  is  the  obfeurity  of  the  laws.  The  writings 
upon  the  jus  'publicum  of  Germany  are  numberlefs; 
and  there  are  but  few  Germans  who  are  verfed  in 
the  conflitution  of  their  country.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  empire  now  fend  their  reprefen tatives 
to  the  national  affembly,  whereas  they  formerly 
fat  there  themfelves.  The  military  turn,  which 
is  become  univerfal,  has  precluded  all  application 
to  bufinefs,  fuppreffed  every  generous  fentiment  of 
patriotifm,  and  all  attachment  to  fellow-citizens. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  princes,  who  has  not  fet- 
led  his  court  too  magnificently  for  his  income,  and 
who  does  not  authorife  the  mofl  flagrant  oppref- 
fions  to  fupport  this  ridiculous  pomp.  In  fhort, 
nothing  contributes  to  the  decay  of  the  empire,  fo 
much  as  the  too  extenfive  dominion  of  fome  of  its 
princes.  The  fovereigns  become  too  powerful,  fe- 

parate 
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parate  their  private  interefts  from  the  general  good,  book 
This  reciprocal  difunion  among  the  ftates,  is  the  ■ 

reafon,  that,  in  dangers  which  are  common  to  all, 
each  province  muft  defend  itfelf.  It  is  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  that  prince,  whofoever  he  may  be,  whofe 
power  is  fuperior;  and  thus  the  Germanic  con- 
ftitution  degenerates  infenfibly  into  ilavery  or  ty¬ 
ranny. 

England  owes  its  national  character  to  its  na¬ 
tural  pofition,  and  its  government  to  its  national 
character.  It  was  invited  by  nature  to  the  fea,  to 
commerce,  and  to  liberty.  This  idol  of  men  of 
vigorous  minds,  which  renders  them  ferocious  in 
a  favage  ftate,  and  proud  in  a  civilized  one,  this 
fpirit  of  liberty  always  reigned  in  the  breafts  of  the 
Englifh,  even  when  they  were  ignorant  of  its  rights 
and  advantages. 

This  was  the  nation  that  firft  difeovered  the 
injuftice  and  infignificancy  of  ecclefiaftical  power, 
the  limits  of  regal  authority,  and  the  abufes  of  the 
feudal  government.  This  was  the  nation  that 
was  the  firft  to  revolt  and  throw  off  this  triple 
load  of  oppreffion.  Until  the  reign  of  Elenry 
the  Eighth,  they  had  fought  only  for  the  choice 
of  their  tyrants  ;  but  at  length,  in  chufing  them, 
they  paved  the  way  for  abolifhing,  puniihing,  or 
expelling  them. 

The  kings  of  England,  however,  thought  them- 
felves  abfolute,  becaufe  all  thofe  of  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope  were  fo.  The  title  of  monarch  deceived 
James  the  Firft ;  he  annexed  unlimited  authority  to 
it.  He  maintained  this  opinion  with  fo  much 
franknefs,  fuch  an  infatuation,  that  led  him  even 
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book  not  to  diftruft  his  own  pretenfions,  fo  far  as  to  make 
,  X1*’  ,  him  think  it  neceflary  to  fupport  them  previoufly 
by  force.  His  courtiers  and  his  clergy  encouraged 
him  in  this  flattering  illufion,  which  heperfevered 
in  to  the  end.  He  died  full  of  felf-eftimation,  and 
defpifed  by  his  people ;  who  knew  the  weaknefs 
of  the  monarch,  and  were  fehflble  of  their  own 
ftrength. 

The  Engliffi,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fpirit  of  re¬ 
venge  and  diffidence,  which  would  have  been  per¬ 
petuated  between  the  king  and  the  people  after  the 
tragical  end  of  Charles  the  Firft,  chofe  from  a 
foreign  race  a  prince  who  was  obliged  to  accept 
of  that  focial  compad,  of  which  all  hereditary 
kings  affed  to  be  ignorant.  William  the  Third  re¬ 
ceived  the  crown  on  certain  conditions,  and  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  an  authority  eftabliffied  upon 
the  fame  bails  as  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Under  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  power  and 
liberty  had  maintained  a  perpetual  contefl:  for  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the 
people.  But  fince  a  parliamentary  or  national  title 
is  become  the  foie  right  of  kings,  whatever  fadion 
aifturbs  the  people,  the  force  of  the  confutation 
prevails  always  in  their  favour. 

The  government  is  formed  between  abfolute 
monarchy,  which  is  tyranny ;  democracy,  which 
tends  to  anarchy ;  and  ariftocracy,  which  fludu- 
ating  between  one  and  the  other,  falls  into  the 
errors  of  both.  The  mixt  government  of  the 
Englifh,  combining  the  advantages  of  thefe  three 
powers,  which  mutually  obferve,  moderate,  aflift* 

and  check  each  other,  tends  from  its  very  princi¬ 
ples 
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pies  to  the  national  good.  This  conftitution,  of  B  ^  °  K 
which  there  is  no  inftance  among  the  ancients,  and  v 
which  ought  to  ferve  as  a  model  to  poflerity,  will 
fupport  itfelf  a  long  time;  becaufe  it  is  not  the 
refult  of  manners,  and  of  tranfient  opinions,  but 
of  reafoning  and  experience. 

Yet  the  people  are  with  reafon  alarmed  about 
the  duration  of  fo  excellent  a  government.  En¬ 
croachments  of  the  crown  are  not  apprehended. 

The  fhare  the  king  holds  in  the  legiflation  is  too 
trifling,  to  prevail  over  the  two  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  His  right  of  refufal  or  confent  is  at  prefent 
a  mere  matter  of  form.  His  greatefl  flrength  is  in 
the  executive  power,  which  is  folely  veiled  in  him. 

But  as  he  hath  only  the  right  and  exercife  of  this 
power,  without  having  the  inilruments  and  the 
means,  he  cannot  avail  himfelf  of  it.  If  he  were 
once  to  abufe  it,  he  would  run  the  rifque  of  lofmg 
it  for  ever.  The  money  that  is  levied  arifes  from 
the  taxes,  and  thefe  are  impofed  by  parliament.  The 
people  fupply  the  prince  with  fubiidies,  and  he 
accounts  for  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  them.  Hence 
the  parliament,  under  whofe  infpebtion  the  reve¬ 
nues  and  the  diiburfements  pafs,  is  the  real  legisla¬ 
tive  power.  It  is  the  parliament  that  levies  the 
taxes,  and  determines  how  they  fhall  be  employed. 

But  although  the  prince  is  in  this  refpedl  dependent 
on  the  commons,  yet  he  hath  flill  a  great  af- 
cendent  over  them  by  the  power  of  difpenlingfa- 
vours. 

.  In  monarchies,  kings  are  bribed;  in  England^ 
they  bribe.  A  philofophical  and  political  writer, 
well  acquainted  with  the  conflitution  of  his  country, 

Vol.  Y.  D  d  afferts. 
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book  afferts,  that  this  bribery  is  neceffary  to  check  the 

XlyC  j  * 

i  j  tendency  of  the  government  to  democracy ;  and 

that  the  people  would  become  too  powerful,  if  the 
king  did  not  buy  off  the  commons. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prince  were  to  raife 
the  richer  members  of  the  commons  to  thehigheft 
dignities  by  creating  peers  at  pleafure,  he  would 
make  the  government  lean  to  ariftocracy.  But 
as  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  cannot  be  laviftied 
without  degrading  it,  and  that  befides,  commerce 
will  always  keep  the  wealth  of  the  date  in  conftant 
circulation,  it  will  fcarce  happen  that  riches  and 
dignities  will  be  accumulated  and  united  in  a  few 
individuals  3  for  complaints,  difturbances,  and 
even  feditions,  will  arife  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
people  before  fuch  a  misfortune  can  take  place. 
The  intereft  of  the  colledtive  body  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  is  reftrained  by  the  intereft  of  each 
individual.  The  king  is  not  rich  enough  to  bribe 
them  all;  he  cannot  openly  buy  them  oft  without 
difhonouring  them,  nor  enflave  them  without  ir¬ 
ritating  the  people.  There  will  always  be  fome 
Demagogues;  and  the  nation  ftands  in  need  of 
them  to  watch,  to  accufe,  and  even  to  keep  the 
parliament  in  ,awe. 

But,  if  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  ftiould  happen 
totally  to  pervert  the  morals  of  the  nation;  if  the 
love  of  pleafure  ftiould  foften  the  courage  of  the 
commanders  and  officers  of  the  fleets  and  armies; 
if  the  intoxication  of  temporary  fucceffes;  if  vain, 
ideas  of  falfe  greatnefs  ftiould  excite  the  nation  to 
enterprifes  above  their  ftrength;  if  they  ftiould  be 
deceived  in  the  choice  of  their  enemies,  or  their 
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allies 5  if  tney  fhould  lofe  their  colonies,  either  by 
making  them  too  extenfive,  or  by  laying  reftramts 
upon  them;  ii  their  love  or  patriotifm  is  not  ex¬ 
alted  to  the  love  of  humanity;  they  will  fooner 
or  later  be  enflaved,  and  return  to  that  kind  of  in- 
fignificancy  from  whence  they  emerged  only 
through  torrents  of  blood,  and  through  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  two  ages  of  fanaticifm  and  war.  They 
will  become  like  other  nations  whom  they  defpife, 
and  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  Ihew  the  univerfe 
one  nation  in  which  fhe  can  venture  to  pride  her- 
felf.  Defpotifm,  which  always  oppreffes  molt 
heavily  minds  that  are  fubdued  and  degraded,  will 
alone  rife  fuperior,  amidft  the  ruin  of  arts,  of 
morals,  of  reafon,  and  of  liberty. 

The  hiftory  of  the  united  provinces  is  replete 
with  very  Angular  events.  Their  combination 
arofe  from  defjpair,  and  almoft  all  Europe  encou¬ 
rage  their  eftablifhment.  They  had  but  juft  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  long  and  powerful  efforts  of  the 
court  of  Spain  to  reduce  them  to  fubje&ion,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  try  their  ftrength  againft  the 
people  of  Britanny,  and  difconcerted  the  fchemes 
of  France.  They  afterwards  gave  a  king  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  deprived  Spain  of  the  provinces  fhe  pof- 
feffed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  give  them 
to  Auftria.  Since  that  period,  Holland  has  been 
difgufted  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  politics,  as  would 
engage  her  in  war;  fhe  attends  folely  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  her  conftitution,  but  perhaps  not  with 
fufficient  zeal,  care,  and  integrity. 

The  conftitution  of  Holland,  though  previoufly 
modelled  on  a  plan  that  was  the  refult  of  reflection, 
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is  not  lefs  defective  than  thofe  that  have  been 
formed  by  chance.  The  feven  provinces  compofe 
a  kind  of  heptarchy,  the  members  of  which  are 
too  independent  of  each  other.  In  the  republic 
each  province  is  fupreme;  in  the  provinces,  the 
cities  are  notfubjcft.  .Alliances,  peace,  war,  lub— 
fidies,  mull  all  have  the  fanflion  of  the  ftates-ge- 
neral;  nor  can  thefe  do  any  thing  without  the 
confent  of  the  provincial  dates,  nor  thefe  without 
the  determination  or  the  cities.  The  fird  defetfl  in 
this  conftitution  arifes  from  the  fovereign  power 
beinc  diffufedinto  too  many  branches;  the  fecond 
from°  the  unanimity  of  fuff rages;  and  the  third 
from  the  equal  number  of  votes.  No  regard  is 
paid  to  the  difference  of  extent  and  population, 
the  province  of  Holland  having  no  more  votes 
than  that  of  Over-Yffel,  though  it  bears  twenty, 
tunes  a  greater  lhare  in  the  public  expences.  "The 
futfrage  of  Amfterdam  carries  no  more  weight 
with  it  than  that  of  the  mod  petty  town;  which 
is  a  perpetual  fource  of  difcord.  If  the  obftinacy 
of  one  fingle  province  breaks  the  union,  there  is  no 
legal  mediator  to  reitore  it;  for  the  ftadtholder 

cannot  be  confidered  as  fuch. 

This  magiftrate,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  termi¬ 
nate  religious  difputes,  has  on  that  account  a  dan¬ 
gerous  influence,  becaufe  he  may  reciprocally  in¬ 
volve  affairs  of  religion  and  of  the  date  with  each 
other.  Authorised  to  determine  upon  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  union,  whenever  there  is  afchifm 
or  divifion  about  them,  the  power  he  has  of  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  difcord  makes  it  eafy  for  him  to 
foment  it,  and  opens  avail  field  to  his  ambition. 

These 
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These  fears  occafioned  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
ftadtholder’s  power  towards  the  middle  of  the  laffc 
century.  But  thofe  who  overthrew  this  phantom 
of  tyranny,  were  infenfibly  proceeding  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  tyranny  itfelf,  by  changing  the  de¬ 
mocracy  into  an  oligarchy.  From  that  time,  the 
burghers  of  each  town  loll  the  liberties  they  en¬ 
joyed,  and  the  right  of  electing  their  magiftrates 
and  forming  their  fenate.  The  burgomafters 
chofe  their  officers  and  feized  upon  the  finances, 
of  which  they  gave  no  account  but  to  their  equals 
or  dependents.  The  fenators  arrogated  to  them- 
felves  the  right  of  completing  their  own  body. 
Thus  the  magiftracy  was  confined  within  a  few  fa¬ 
milies,  who  affumed  an  a^rnoft  exclusive  right  of 
deputation  to  the  flates-general.  Each  province 
and  each  town  were  at  the  difpofal  of  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens,  who,  dividing  the  rights  and  the 
fpoils  of  the  people,  had  the  art  of  eluding  their 
complaints,  or  of  preventing  the  effedts  of  any 
extraordinary  difcontent. 

These  encroachments  occafioned  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  ftadtholder’s  power  in  the  houfe  of 
Orange,  and  it  has  been  made  hereditary,  even  to 
the  women.  But  a  ftadtholder  is  only  a  captain- 
general.  This  magiftrate,  in  order  to  be  ufeful  to 
the  republic,  ought  to  have  an  equal  authority 
over  every  branch  of  the  ftate.  If  he  had  as  much 
influence  in  the  general  aftembly,  as  he  has  in  the 
military  council,  he  would  have  no  other  interefts 
than  thofe  of  his  country;  and  would  be  as  indif¬ 
ferent  to  war  as  peace. 
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But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  apprehended,  that  if 
the  civil  power  fhould  be  united  to  the  military 
force  in  the  ftadtholder,  he  might  one  day  be¬ 
come  an  inftrument  of  opprefiion.  Rome  is  al¬ 
ways  quoted  as  an  example  to  all  our  free  ftates, 
that  have  no  circumftance  in  common  with  it.  If 
the  dictator  became  the  opprefior  of  that  republic, 
it  was  in  confequence  of  its  having  oppreffed  all 
other  nations  ;  it  was  becaufe  its  power  having 
been  originally  founded  by  war,  mu  ft  necefiarily 
be  deftroyed  by  it ;  and  becaufe  a  nation,  com- 
pofed  of  foldiers,  could  not  efcape  the  defpotifm 
of  a  military  government.  However  improbable 
it  may  appear,  it  is  yet  certain,  that  the  Roman 
republic  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  becaufe  it  paid  no 
taxes.  The  conquered  people  were  the  only  tri¬ 
butaries  to  the  treafury.  The  public  revenues, 
therefore,  necefiarily  remaining  the  fame  after  the 
revolution  as  before,  property  did  not  appear  to 
be  attacked ;  and  the  citizen  thought  he  fhould 
be  ftill  free  enough,  while  he  had  the  difpofal  of 
his  own  property. 

Holland,  on  the  contrary,  will  maintain  its 
liberty,  becaufe  it  is  fubjedt  to  very  considerable 
taxes.  The  Dutch  cannot  preferve  their  country 
without  confiderable  expences.  Thefenfeof  their 
independence  alone  excites  an  induftry  proportion- 
able  to  the  load  of  their  contributions,  and  to  the 
patience  necefiary  to  Support  the  burthen  of  them. 
If  to  the  enormous  expences  of  the  ftate  it  were 
necefiary  to  add  thofe  which  the  pomp  of  a  court 
requires;  if  the  prince  were  to  employ  in  main? 
taming  the  agents  of  tyranny  what  ought  to  be 
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bellowed  on  the  foundations  of  a  land  obtained  as  B 
it  were  from  the  fea,  he  would  foon  drive  the  peo-  v — — * 
pie  to  defpair. 

An  inhabitant  of  Holland,  placed  upon  a 
mountain,  and  who  obferves  at  a  diflance  the  fea 
rifing  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lands,  and  dafhing  its  waves  again!!  the  dikes 
he  has  raifed,  confiders  within  himfelf,  that  fooner 
or  later  this  boifterous  element  will  get  the  better 
of  him.  He  difdains  fo  precarious  a  dwelling, 
and  his  houfe,  made  either  of  wood  or  flone  at  Am- 
fterdam,  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  fuch;  it  is  his 
fhip  that  is  his  afylum,  and  by  degrees  he  acquires 
an  indifference  and  manners  conformable  to  this 
idea.  The  water  is  to  him  what  the  vicinity  of 
volcanos  is  to  other  people. 

If  to  thefe  natural  caufes  of  the  decay  of  a  pa¬ 
triotic  fpirit  were  joined  the  lofs  of  liberty,  the 
Dutch  would  quit  a  country,  that  cannot  be  cul¬ 
tivated  but  by  men  who  are  free;  and  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  fo  devoted  to  trade  would  carry  their  fpirit  of 
commerce,  together  with  their  riches,  tofome  other 
part  of  the  globe.  Their  Hands  in  Afia,  their 
factories  in  Africa,  their  colonies  in  America,  and 
all  the  ports  of  Europe  would  afford  them  an 
•afylum.  What  fladtholder,  what  prince,  revered 
by  fuch  a  people,  would  wifh,  or  dare  to  become 
their  tyrant? 

The  French,  with  a  different  fituation,  have  a 
different  kind  of  government,  which  hatn  under¬ 
gone  a  variety  of  changes.  Ever  attached  to  a 
king,  becaufe  their  government  was  founded  by  a 
military  commander,  a  warlike  difpofition  pre- 
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b  °  °  k  f^rved  them  for  a  long  time  from  political  (lavery. 

That  natural  courage  j  that  abhorrence  from  all 
kind  of  meannefs;  that  franknefs  which  they  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Germans,  made  them  believe  either 
that  they  were  free.,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  fo, 
even  under  the  dominion  of  kings.  Jealous  of 
this  idea  they  entertained  of  themfelves,  the  no¬ 
bility,  which  compofed  almoft  all  the  nation, 
claimed  an  independence  not  only  of  the  monarch, 
but  even  of  their  own  body.  Each  nobleman 
formed,  in  the  midft  of  the  (late,  a  kind  of  pri¬ 
vate  republic  of  his  own  family  and  his  vaffals, 
France  had  then  a  military  government,  impof- 
lible  to  be  defined,  fomething  between  ariftocracy 

and  monarchy,  having  all  the  abufes  of  thefe  two 
* 

conftitutions,  without  their  real  advantages.  A 
perpetual  conteft  between  the  kings  and  the  no¬ 
bles,  an  alternate  fuperiority  of  the  power  of  one 
(ingle  perfon,  or  of  feveral  i  fuch  was  the  kind  of 
anarchy  that  lafted,  almoft  without  interruption, 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  character  of  the  French  was  then  changed 
by  a  train  of  events  that  had  altered  the  form  of 
government.  The  war,  which  the  Englifh,  in 
conjunction  with,  or  under  the  diredlion  of,  the 
Normans,  had  inceftantly  carried  on  againft  France 
for  two  or  three  hundred  years  pall,  fpread  a  ge- 
neral  alarm,  and  occafioned  great  ravages.  The 
triumphs  of  the  enemy,  the  tyranny  of  the  great* 
all  conlpired  to  make  that  nation  wifh  that  the 
prince  might  be  invefted  with  power  fufficient  to 
expel  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  keep 
the  nobles  in  fubjedlion.  While  princes  diftin- 
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guifhed  by  their  wifdom  and  bravery  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  accomplish  this,  a  new  generation 
arofe.  Every  individual,  when  the  general  alarm 
was  pad,  thought  himfelf  happy  enough  in  the 
privileges  that  his  ancedors  had  enjoyed.  They 
neglefted  to  trace  the  fource  of  the  power  of 
kings,  which  was  derived  from  the  nation ;  and 
Lewis  XI.  having  few  obdacles  to  fhrmount,  be¬ 
came  more  powerful  than  his  predeceflfors. 

Before  his  time,  the  hidory  of  France  prefents 
us  with  an  account  of  a  variety  of  dates,  fome- 
times  divided,  andfometimes  united.  Since  that 
prince’s  reign,  it  is  the  hidory  of  a  great  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  power  of  feveral  tyrants  is  centered 
in  one  perfon.  The  people  are  not  more  free; 
but  the  conditution  is  different.  Peace  is  enjoyed 
with  greater  fecurity  within,  and  war  carried  on 
with  more  vigour  without. 

Civil  wars,  which  tend  to  make  a  free  people 
become  daves,  and  to  redore  liberty  to  a  nation 
that  is  already  enflaved,  have  had  no  other  effect 
in  France  that  that  of  humbling  the  great,  with¬ 
out  exalting  the  people.  The  miniders,  who  will 
always  be  the  creatures  of  the  prince,  while  the 
general  fenfe  of  the  nation  has  no  influence  in  af¬ 
fairs  of  government,  have  fold  their  fellow-citizens 
to  their  mader;  and  as  the  people,  who  were  pof- 
fefled  of  nothing,  could  not  be  lofers  by  this  fer- 
vi tude,  the  kings  have  found  it  the  more  eafy  to 
carry  their  defigns  into  execution,  efpecially  as 
they  were  always  concealed  under  pretence  of 
political  advantage  and  even  of  felf-intered.  The 
jealoufy  excited  by' a  great  inequality  of  conditions 
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book  and  fortunes,  hath  favoured  every  fcheme  that 

XIX*  •  J 

* ....  v  *  j  tended  to  aggrandize  the  regal  authority.  The 
princes  have  had  the  art  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  people,,  fometimts  by  wars  abroad,  fome- 
times  by  religious  difputes  at  home;  to  fuffer  the 
minds  of  men  to  be  divided  by  opinions,  and  their 
hearts  by  different  interefts;  to  excite  and  keep  up 
jealoufies  between  the  feveral  ranks  of  the  ftate; 
to  flatter  alternately  each  party  with  ap  appear¬ 
ance  of  favour,  and  to  fatisfy  the  natural  envy  of 
the  people  by  the  depreffion  of  them  all.  The 
multitude,  reduced  to  poverty,  and  become  the 
objedts  of  contempt,  having  feen  all-powerful  bo¬ 
dies  brought  low  one  after  another,  have  at  lead: 
loved  in  their  monarch  the  enemy  of  their  ene¬ 
mies. 

The  nation,  though  by  inadvertency  it  has  loft 
the  privilege  of  governing  itfelf,  has  not  however 
fubmitted  to  all  the  outrages  of  defpotifm.  This 
arifes  from  the  lofs  of  its  liberty,  not  having  been  the 
effect  of  a  tumultuous  and  fudden  revolution,  but 
gradually  brought  about  in  a  fucceffion  of  feveral 
ages,.  The  national  character  which  hath  always 
influenced  the  princes  as  well  as  the  court,  if  it 
were  only  by  means  of  the  women,  hath  efta- 
blifhed  a  fort  of  balance  of  power:  and  thus  it  is 
that  polite  manners  having  tempered  the  exertion 
of  force,  and  foftened  the  oppofition  that  might 
be  made  to  it,  have  prevented  thofe  fudden  and 
violent  commotions,  from  whence  refults  either 
monarchical  tyranny,  or  popular  liberty. 

Inconsistence,  as  natural  to  the  minds  of  a 
gay  and  lively  people,  as  it  is  to  children,  hath 
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fortunately  prevailed  over  the  fyftems  of  fome  def- 
potic  minifters.  Kings  have  been  too  fond  of 
pleafure,  and  too  converfant  with  the  real  fource 
of  it,  not  to  be  induce^  frequently  to  lay  afide 
the  iron  fceptre  which  would  have  terrified  the 
people,  and  prevented  them  from  indulging  in 
fchofe  frivolous  amufements  to  which  they  were  ad¬ 
dicted.  The  fpirit  of  intrigue,  which  hath  ever 
prevailed  among  them,  fince  the  nobles  have  been 
invited  to  court,  hath  occafioned  continual  re¬ 
movals  of  ftatefmen,  and  confequently  fubverted 
all  their  projects.  As  the  change  in  government 
has  been  imperceptibly  brought  about,  the  fub- 
jeCts  have  preferved  a  kind  of  dignity,  which  the 
monarch  himfelf  feemed  to  refped,  confidering  it 
as  the  fource,  or  confequence  of  his  own.  He 
has  continued  the  fupreme  legislator  for  a  long 
time,  without  being  either  willing  or  able  to  abufe 
his  whole  power.  Kept  in  awe  by  the  bare  idea 
only  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  he  go¬ 
verned,  he  has  frequently  been  afraid  to  ad  con¬ 
trary  to  the  principles  of  them.  He  has  been  fen- 
fible  that  the  people  had  rights  to  oppofe  to  him. 
In  a  word,  there  has  been  no  tyrant,  even  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  liberty. 

Such,  and  fbill  more  abfolute  have  been  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Naples  and 
Piedmont;  and  of  the  feveral  fmall  principalities 
of  Italy.  The  people  of  the  fouth,  whether  from 
inactivity  of  mind,  or  weaknefs  of  body,  feem  to 
be  born  for  defpotifm.  The  Spaniards,  though 
they  are  extremely  proud;  and  the  Italians,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  powers  of  genius  they  poflefs, 
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book  have  loft  all  their  privileges  and  every  idea  of  li- 
XtX‘  berty.  Wherever  the  monarchy  is  unlimited,  it 
is  impoffible  to  afcertain  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cifion  what  the  form  of  government  is,  fince  that 
varies  not  only  with  the  character  of  each  fove- 
reign,  but  even  at  every  period  of  the  fame 
prince’s  life.  Thefe  flates  have  written  laws, 
and  cuftoms  and  focieties  that  enjoy  certain  pri¬ 
vileges;  but  when  the legiflator  can  fubvert  the  laws 
and  tribunals  of  juftice;  when  his  authority  is 
founded  only  on  fuperior  ftrength,  and  when  he 
calls  upon  God  with  a  view  to  infpire  his  fubjedts 
with  fear,  inftead  of  imitating  him  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  an  object  of  affedtion;  when  the  original 
right  of  fociety,  the  unalienable  right  of  property 
among  citizens,  when  national  conventions,  and 
the  engagements  of  the  prince,  are  in  vain  appealed 
to ;  in  a  word,  when  the  government  is  arbitrary, 
there  is  no  longer  any  irate ;  the  nation  is  no 
more  than  the  landed  property  of  one  fingle  in¬ 
dividual. 

In  fuch  countries,  no  ftatefmen  will  ever  be 
formed.  Far  from  its  being  a  duty  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  public  affairs,  it  is  rather  criminal 
and  dangerous  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
miniftration.  The  favour  of  the  court,  the  choice 
of  the  prince,  fupply  the  place  of  talents.  Ta-  - 
lents,  it  is  true,  have  their  ufe;  and  are  fometimes 
wanted  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  others,  but  are 
never  inhered  to  command.  In  thefe  countries, 
the  people  fubmit  to  the  government  their  fupe- 
riors  impofe,  if  they  are  only  indulged  in  their 

natural  indolence.  There  is  only  one  fyftem  of 
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legiflation  in  thefe  delightful  parts  of  Europe,  that  B 
merits  our  attention  ;  which  is  the  republic  of  1 

Venice. 

A  great,  magnificent,  and  rich  city,  impreg¬ 
nable,  though  without  walls  or  fortifications,  rules 
over  feventy-two  iflands.  They  are  not  rocks  and 
mountains  raifed  by  time  in  the  midfl  of  a  vaft 
fea;  but  rather  a  plain,  parcelled  out  and  cut  into 
channels  by  the  ihagnations  of  a  fmall  gulph,  upon 
the  flope  of  a  low  land.  Thefe  iflands  feparated 
by  canals,  are  at  prelent  joined  by  bridges.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  ravages  of  the  fea,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  war  have  occafioned  them  to  be 
peopled  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  inhabitants  of  Italy  flying  from  Attila  fought 
an  afylum  on  the  fea. 

The  Venetian  lagunes  at  firft  neither  made- a 
part  of  the  fame  city,  nor  of  the  fame  republic, 

TJnited  by  one  general  commercial  intereft,  or  ra¬ 
ther  by  the  neceffity  of  defending  themfelves,  they 
were,  however,  divided  into  as  many  feparate  go¬ 
vernments  as  iflands,  each  fubjebt  to  its  refpeciive 
tribune. 

From  the  plurality  of  chiefs  contentions  arofe, 
and  the  public  good  was  confequently  facriflced.. 

Thefe  people,  therefore,  in  order  to  conftitute  one 
body,chofe  a  prince,  who,  under  the  title  of  duKe 
or  Doge,  enjoyed  for  a  conflderable  time  all  the 
rights  of  fovereignty,  of  which  he  only,  now  re- 
ta?ns  the  flgns.  Thefe  Doges  were  elected  by  the 
people  till  1173,  when  the  nobles  having  feized 
upon  the  whole  authority  of  the  republic,  named 
its  chief. 
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The  government  of  Venice  would  be  preferable 
to  every  other,  if  an  ariftocracy  were  not,  per¬ 
haps,  the  leafl  eligible  of  any.  The  feveral 
branches  of  power  are  divided  there  among  the 
nobles,  and  admirably  balanced  among  each  other. 
The  great  reign  there  in  peace  with  a  kind  of 
equality,  as  the  liars  fhine  in  the  firmament  du¬ 
ring  the  filence  of  the  night.  The  people  view 
their  fplendour  with  fatisfadiion,  and  are  contented 
if  they  can  only  gain  a  fubfiftence,  and  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  their  amufements.  The  diftinflion  be¬ 
tween  plebeians  and  patricians  is  lefs  odious  than 
in  any  other  republic  becaufe  the  laws  are  parti¬ 
cularly  diredled  to  reilrain  and  awe  the  ambition 
of  the  nobles.  Befides,  as  the  profperi ty  of  Ve¬ 
nice  was  founded  upon  its  commerce,  the  people 
might  bear  unconcerned  the  lofs  of  power,  by 
the  hopes  of  riches,  which  they  might  acquire  by 
indyftry  and  labour. 

The  emulation  excited  by  opulence  among  this 
maritime  people,  enabled  them  to  maintain  power¬ 
ful  armies  and  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  which  is 
natural  to  republics,  fupplied  them  with  foldiers. 
The  variety  of  information  refulting  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  many  men,  made  them  excel  all 
other  people  in  politics.  They  learned  the  art  of 
forming  and  '  deftroying  leagues,  and  of  main¬ 
taining  themfelves  againft  the  moft  formidable 
powers.  But  fince  the  decay  of  their  commerce 
hath  made  them  lefs  converfant  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  ‘diminifhed  their  internal  vigour,  the 
republic  of  Venice  is  degenerated  and  obliged  to 
obferve  the  mod;  timid  circumfpe&ion.  Thefe 

people 
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people  have  aflumed  that  jealoufy  and  miftruft  book. 
which  is  the  national  charader  of  all  Italy,  and  ^  . 

have  carried  them  much  further.  With  one  half 
of  the  treafures  and  care  they  have  employed  to 
maintain  that  neutrality  they  have  obferved  for  two 
centuries,  they  would  have  freed  thernfelves  for 
ever  from  the  dangers  to  which  their  very  precau¬ 
tions  have  expofed  them.  Their  chief  confidence  is 
in  an  inquifitor,  who  continually  watches  over  the 
conduct  of  every  individual,  ready  to  inflid  punifh- 
ment  on  any  one  who  fhall  dare  to  fpeak  well  or 
ill  of  adminiflration.  The  cenfure  or  approbation 
of  government  is  one  of  the  greateft  crimes.  The 
fenator  of  Venice,  concealed  behind  a  grate,  fays 
to  the  fubjed :  ti  ho  art  thou ,  that  dar'ft  to  approve 
our  conduct !  A  curtain  rifes,  and  the  poor  trem¬ 
bling  Venetian  beholds  a  carcafe  tied  to  a  gallows, 
and  hears  a  terrible  voice  that  calls  out  to  him 
from  behind  the  grate :  It  is  thus  we  treat  thofe 
who  prefume  to  apologize  for  us  3  go  home ,  and  he 
filent.  As  the  republic  of  Venice  fupports  itfelf 
by  its  cunning,  there  is  another  in  Europe  which 
fupports  itfelf  by  its  courage  3  this  is  the  republic 
of  Switzerland. 

The  Switzers,  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name 
of  Helvetians,  were,  as  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons, 
only  to  be  fubdued  by  Casfar,  v/ho  was  the  greateft 
of  the  Romans,  if  he  had  been  more  attached  to 
his  country.  They  were  united  to  Germany,  as  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
Revolutions,  which  are  frequent  and  eafily  accom- 
plifhed  in  fuch  a  country  as  is  the  Alps,  divided 
colonies,  that  were  feparated  by  large  lakes  or 
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book  great  mountains,  into  feveral  baronies.  The  mo, 
t  XI*‘  ,  confiderable  of  thefe,  occupied  by  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  in  procefs  of  time  feized  upon  all  the  reft. 
Conqueft  introduced  llavery,  oppreftion  excited 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  thus  liberty  arofe  from 
an  unbounded  exertion  of  tyranny. 

There  are  now  thirteen  cantons  of  robuft  pea- 
fants,  who  defend  almoft  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
and  fear  none ;  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
their  real  interefts  than  any  other  nation  5  and 
who  conftitute  the  moft  fenfible  people  in  all  mo¬ 
dern  political  ftates.  Thefe  thirteen  cantons  com- 
pofe  among  themfelves,  not  a  republic  as  the  feven 
provinces  of  Holland,  nor  a  fimple  confederacy  as 
the  Germanic  body,  but  rather  a  league,  a  natu¬ 
ral  affociation  of  fo  many  independent  republics. 
Each  canton  has  its  refpe&ive  fovereignty,  its  al¬ 
liances,  and  its  treaties  feparate.  The  general  diet 
cannot  make  laws  or  regulations*  for  either  of 

them. 

The  three  moft  ancient  cantons  are  immediately 
connected  with  each  of  the  other  twelve.  It  is 
from  this  union  of  convenience,  not  of  conftitution, 

'  that,  if  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  were  attacked, 
all  the  reft  would  march  to  its  affiftance.  But  there 
is  no  common  alliance  between  the  whole  body 
and  each  particular  canton.  Thus  the  branches  of 
a  tree  are  united  among  themfelves,  without  hav¬ 
ing  an  immediate  connection  with  the  common 
trunk. 

The  union  of  the  Switzers  was,  however,  in- 

difioluble  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century ; 

wken  religion,  which  ought  to  be  the  bond  of 

peace 
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peace  and  charity,  difunited  them.  The  reform  a-  B  °  ®  K 
tion  caufed  a  reparation  of  the  Helvetic  body,  and 
the  ftate  was  divided  by  the  church.  All  public 
affairs  are  tranfadled  in  the  feparate  and  particular 
diets  of  the  catholic  and  proteftant  parties.  The 
general  diets  are  affembled  only  to  preferve  the 
appearance  of  union.  Notwithftanding  this  lource 
of  difeord,  Switzerland  has  enjoyed  peace  much 
more  than  any  date  in  Europe. 

Under  the  Auftrian  government,  opprefTion 
and  the  railing  of  troops  impeded  population. 

After  the  revolution,  there  was  too  great  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  number  of  people  in  proportion  to 
the  barrennefs  of  the  land.  The  Helvetic  body 
could  not  be  enlarged  without  endangering  its 
fafety,  unlefs  it  made  fome  excurfions  abroad. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountains,  as  the  tor¬ 
rents  that  pour  down  from  them,  were  to  fpread 
themfelves  in  the  plains  that  border  upon  the 
Alps.  Thefe  people  would  have  deftroyed  each 
other,  had  they  remained  fequeftered  among  them¬ 
felves.  But  ignorance  of  the  arts,  the  want  of 
materials  for  manufactures,  and  the  deficiency  of 
money,  prevented  the  importation  of  foreign  mer- 
ehandife,  and  excluded  them  from  the  means  of 
procuring  the  comforts  of  life,  and  of  encouraging 
induftry.  They  drew  even  from  their  increafe  of 
numbers,  a  method  of  fubfifting  and  acquiring 
riches,  a  fource,  and  an  objedt  of  trade. 

The  duke  of  Milan,  mailer  of  a  rich  country 
open  on  every  fide  to  invafion,  and  not  eafily  der 
fended,  was  in  want  of  foldiers.  The  Switzers, 
who  were  his  molt  powerful  neighbours,  mu  ft  ne- 
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ceffarily  become  his  enemies,  if  they  were  not  his 
allies,  or  rather  his  prote£tors.  A  kind  of  traffic 
was,  therefore,  fet  on  foot  between  thefe  people 
and  the  Milanefe,  in  which  men  were  bartered  for 
riches.  The  nation  engaged  troops  fucceffively 
in  the  fervice  of  France,  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
pope,  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  all  the  poten¬ 
tates  of  Italy.  They  fold  their  blood  to  the  moft 
diftant  powers,  and  to  the  nations  moft  in  enmity 
with  each  other ;  to  Holland,  to  Spain,  and  to 
Portugal;  as  if  thefe  mountains  were  nothing 
more  than  a  repofitory  of  arms  and  foldiers,  open 
to  every  one  who  wanted  to  purchafe  the  means 
of  carrying  on  war. 

Each  canton  treats  with  that  power  which  offers 
the  moft  advantageous  terms.  The  fubje&s  of  the 
country  are  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war  at  a  diftance, 
with  an  allied  nation.  The  Hollander  is,  by  the 
conftitution  of  his  country,  a  citizen  of  the  world  ; 
the  Switzer,  by  the  fame  circumftance,  a  deftroyer 
of  Europe.  The  profits  of  Holland  are  in  pro*- 
portion  to  the  degree  of  cultivation,  and  the  con- 
fumption  of  merchandife  ;  the  profperity  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
battles  that  are  fought,  and  the  daughter  that  at¬ 
tends.  them. 

It  is  by  war,  that  calamity  infeparable  from 
mankind,  whether  in  a  ftate  of  civilization  or  not, 
that  the  republics  of  the  EXelvetic  body  are  obliged 
to  live  and  fubfift.  It  is  by  this  that  they  preferve 
a.  number  of  inhabitants  within  their  country  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  lands, 
without  forcing  any  of  the  fprings  of  government^ 
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or  re  (training  tire  inclinations  of  any  individual. 
It  is  by  the  traffic  of  troops  with  the  powers  at  war 
with  each  other,  that:  Switzerland  has  not  been 
under  the  neceffity  of  Ridden  emigrations,  which 
are  the  caufe  of  invafions,.  and  of  attempting  con-' 
quefts,  which  would  have  occafioned  the  lofs  of  its 
liberty,  as  it  caufed  the  fubverfion  of  all  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Greece. 

If  we  now  take  a  review  of  what  has  been  faid> 
we  lliall  find  that  all  the  governments  of  Europe 
are  comprehended  under  fome  of  the  forms  we 
have  been  defcribing,  and  are  differently  modelled 
according  to  the  local  fituation,  the  degree  of  po¬ 
pulation,  the  extent  of  territory,  the  influence  of 
opinions  and  occupations,  and  the  external  con¬ 
nexions  and  variety  of  events  that  a X  upon  the 
fyftem  of  the  body  politic,  as  the  impreffion  of 
furrounding  fluids  does  upon  natural-  bodies. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  as  it  is  often  afferted, 
that  all  governments  nearly  refemble  each  other, 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  them  confifis 
in  the  charaXer  of  thofe  who  govern.  This  maxim 
may,  perhaps,  be  true  in  abfolute  governments, 
among  fuch  nations  as  have  no  principles  of  liber¬ 
ty.  Thefe  take  the  turn  the  prince  gives  them  ; 
they  are  haughty,  proud,  and  courageous,  under  a 
monarch  that  is  aXive  and  fond  of  glory ;  indolent 
and  ftupidunder  afuperftitious  king;  full  of  hopes 
and  fears  under  a  young  prince  ;  of  weaknefs  and 
corruption  under  an  old  defpot or  rather  alter¬ 
nately  confident  and  weak  under  the  feveral  mi- 
nifiers  who  are  raifed  by  intrigue.  In  fuch  dates, 
the  people  are  formed  according  to  the  charaXer 
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of  the  adminiflration  ;  but  in  free  ftates  it  is  juft 
the  reverfe. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  nature  and 
fprings  of  the  different  fyftems  of  government  to 
which  men  are  fubjedl,  the  art  of  legiflation  being 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  mo  ft  perfedt,  is  alfo 
the  moft  proper  to  employ  men  of  the  firft  genius. 
The  fcience  of  government  does  not  contain  ab- 
flradted  truths,  or  rather  it  has  not  one  firfgle  prin¬ 
ciple  which  does  not  extend  to  all  the  branches 
of  adminiflration. 

The  flare  is  a  very  complicated  machine,  which 
cannot  be  wound  up  or  fet  in  motion  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  component  parts. 
If  any  one  of  the  parts  is  too  much  ftraitened  or 
relaxed,  the  whole  muft  be  in  diforder.  Every 
projedt  that  may  be  beneficial  to  a  certain  number 
of  citizens,  or,  in  critical  times,  may  become  fatal 
to  the  whole  nation,  and  prejudicial  for  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance.  If  we  deftroy  or  change  the  nature  of 
any  great  body,  thofe  convulfive  motions  which 
are  the  effedl  of  political  intrigues,  will  difturb  the 
whole  nation,  which  may,  perhaps,  feel  the  effedts 
of  them  for  ages  to  come.  All  innovations  ought 
to  be  brought  about  infenfibly,  they  fhould  arife 
from  neceffity,  be  the  refult  as  it  were  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  voice,  or  at  leaft  agree  with  the  general  wifbes. 
To  abolifh  old  cuftoms,  or  to  introduce  new  ones 
on  a  fudden,  tends  only  to  increafe  that  which  is 
bad,  and  to  prevent  the  effedl  of  that  which  is 
good.  To  adt  without  confulting  the  will  of  the 
generality,  without  colledling  as  it  were  the  plu¬ 
rality  of  votes  in  the  public  opinion,  is  to  alienate 
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the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  and  to  bring  every 
thing  into  difcredit,  even  what  is  honeft  and 
good. 

It  would  be  a  defirable  thing  in  Europe,  that 
the  fovereigns,  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  im¬ 
proving  the  fcience  of  government,  fhould  imitate 
a  cuftom  there  is  eftablifhed  in  China.  In  this 
empire,  the  minifters  are  diftinguifhed  into  two 
claffes,  the  thinkers ,  and  the  ftgners .  While  the 
laft  are  employed  in  the  arrangement  and  difpatch 
of  public  affairs,  the  firft  attend  only  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  projects,  or  to  the  examination  of  fuch 
as  are  prefented  to  them.  This  ,  is  the  fource  of 
all  thofe  admirable  regulations,  which  eftablifh  at 
China  the  mqft  enlightened  legiflation,  by  the 
wifeft  adminiftration.  All  Afia  is  fubjed  to  a  de- 
fpotic  government;  but  in  Turky  and  Perfia,  it 
is  a  defpotifm  that  reftrains  opinion  by  means  of 
religion;  in  China,  it  is  the  defpotifm  of  the  laws 
by  the  influence  of  reafon.  Among  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  they  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
prince ;  among  the  Chinefe,  they  believe  in  na¬ 
tural  authority  founded  upon  the  law  of  reafon. 
But  in  thele  empires  it  is  convidion  that  influences 
the  will. 

In  the  happy  ftate  of  policy  and  knowledge  to 
which  Europe  has  attained,  it  is  plain  that  this 
convidion  of  the  mind,  which  produces  a  free, 
eafy  and  general  obedience,  can  proceed  from  no¬ 
thing  but  a  certain  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the 
laws.  If  the  governments  will  not  pay  thinkers > 
who  may,  perhaps,  become  fufpicious  or  corrupt 
as  foon  as  they  are  mercenary;  let  them,  at  leaf!:, 
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allow  men  of  Superior  underftandings  to  watch  in 
fome  meafure  over  the  public  good.  Every  writer 
of  genius  is  born  a  magiftrate  of  his  country;  and 
he  ought  to  enlighten  it  as  much  as  it  is  in  his 
power.  His  abilities  gave  him  a  right  to  do  it. 
Whether  he  be  an  obfcure  or  a  diflinguilhed  ci¬ 
tizen,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  birth,  his  mind, 
which  is  always  noble,  derives  its  claims  from  his 
talents.  His  tribunal  is  the  whole  nation ;  his 
judge  is  the  public,  not  the  defpot  who  does  not 
hear  him,  nor  the  miniiler  who  will  not  attend  to 
him. 

All  thefe  truths  have,  doubtlefs,  their  boun¬ 
daries;  but  it  is  always  more  dangerous  to  fupprefs 
the  freedom  of  thought,  than  to  leave  it  to  its 
bent  or  impetuofity.  Reafon  and  truth  triumph 
over  thofe  daring  and  violent  minds,  which  are 
rouzed  only  by  rellraint,  and  irritated  only  by  per- 
feeution.  Kings  and  minifters,  love  your  people, 
love  mankind,  and  ye  will  be  happy.  Ye  will  have 
then  no  reafon  to  fear  men  of  free  fentiments  or 
tmfatisfed  minds,  nor  the  revolt  of  bad  men.  The 
revolt  of  the  heart  is  much  more  dangerous ;  for 
virtue,  when  loured  and  rouzed  into  indignation, 
is  guilty  of  the  moll  defperate  a6ls.  Cato  and 
Brutus  were  both  virtuous;  they  were  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  chufing,  between  two  adtions  of 
yiolence,  fuieide,  or  the  death  of  Casfar. 

The  interefts  of  government  and  thofe  of  the 
nation  are  the  fame.  Whoever  attempts  to  fe- 
parate  them,  is  unacquainted  with  their  true  na¬ 
ture,  and  will  only  injure  them. 

There 
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There  may  fometimes  be  people  difTatisfied  B  K 

under  a  good  government;  but  where  there  are  ' - v — 

many  that  are  unhappy,  without  any  general  pro¬ 
sperity,  it  is  then  the  government  is  faulty  in  its 
nature. 

Mankind  are  juft  as  we  would  have  them  to 
be;  it  is  the  mode  of  government  which  gives 
them  a  good  or  an  evil  propenfity. 

A  state  ought  to  have  one  objedt  only  in 
view;  and  that  is,  public  felicity.  Every  Hate 
has  a  particular  manner  of  promoting  this  end; 
which  may  be  confidered  as  its  fpirit,  its  principle, 
to  which  every  thing  elfe  is  fubordinate. 

A  nation  can  have  no  induftry  for  the  arts,  nor 
courage  for  war,  without  a  confidence  in,  and  an 
attachment  to,  the  government.  But  when  the 
principle  of  fear  has  controuled  every  other  fpring 
of  the  foul,  a  nation  then  becomes  of  no  confe- 
quence,  the  prince  is  expofed  to  a  thoufand  enter- 
prifes  from  without,  and  a  thoufand  dangers  from 
within.  Defpifed  by  his  neighbours,  and  abhorred 
by  his  fubje&s,  he  mu  ft  be  in  perpetual  fear  for 
the  Safety  of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
his  own  life.  It  is  a  happinels  for  a  nation,  that 
commerce,  arts  and  Sciences  fhould  flourifh  within 
it.  It  is  even  a  happinefs  for  thofe  who  govern, 
when  they  are  not  inclined  to  exert  a£ts  of  tyran¬ 
ny.  Upright  minds  are  very  eafilyled;  but  none 
have  a  greater  averfion  for  violence  and  flavery. 

Eet  good  monarchs  be  blefied  with  enlightened 
people;  and  let  tyrants  have  none  but  brutes  to 
reign  over. 
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Military  power  is  both  the  caufe  and  the  de¬ 
ll  ruction  of  defpotifm ;  which  in  its  infant  Hate 
may  be  compared  to  a  lion  that  conceals  his  talons 
in  order  to  let  them  grow.  In  its  full  vigour,  it 
may  be  confidered  as  a  madman  who  tears  his  bo¬ 
dy  with  his  arms.  In  its  advanced  age,  it  is  like 
Saturn,  who,  after  having  devoured  his  children, 
is  fhamefully  mutilated  by  his  own  race. 

Government  may  be  divided  into  legillation 
and  policy.  Legillation  relates  to  the  internal/ 
government  of  the  Hate,  and  policy  to  its  exter¬ 
nal  one. 

Savage  nations,  who  are  addi&ed  to  hunting, 
have  rather  a  policy  than  a  legillation.  Governed 
among  themfelves  by  manners  and  example,  the 
only  conventions  or  laws  they  have,  are  between 
one  nation  and  another.  Treaties  of  peace  or  al¬ 
liance  are  their  only  codes  of  legillation. 

Such  were  nearly  the  focieties  of  ancient  times. 
Separated  by  deferts,  without  any  communication 
of  trade  or  voyages,  they  had  only  a  prefent  and 
immediate  intereft  to  fettle.  All  their  negocia- 
tions  confilled  in  putting  an  end  to  a  war  by  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  a  Hate.  As  it  was  neceffary  to 
perfuade  a  nation,  and  not  bribe  a  court  by  the 
miftreflfes  or  favourites  of  a  prince,  eloquent  men 
were  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  names  of 
orator  and  ambalfador  were  fynonimous. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  every  thing,  even 
juftice  itfelf  was  decided  by  force;  when  the  Go¬ 
thic  government  divided  by  feparate  interefts  all 
thofe  petty  Hates  which  owed  their  exiftence  to  its 
fonflitution;  negotiations  had  but  little  influence 
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over  a  wild  and  reclufe  people,  who  knew  no 
right  but  that  of  war,  no  treaties  but  for  truces, 
or  ranfoms. 

During  this  long  period  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm,  policy  was  entirely  confined  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  It  had  arifen  from  the  artifices  which 
had  founded  the  papal  government.  As  the  pon¬ 
tiffs,  by  the  laws  of  religion  and  the  fyftem  of  the 
hierarchy,  influenced  a  very  numerous  clergy, 
which  profelytes  extended  perpetually  in  all  the 
ehriftian  Hates,  the  correfpondence  kept  up  with 
the  bifliops,  eftablifhed  early  at  Rome  a  center  of 
communication  for  all  the  different  churches,  or 
nations.  All  rights  were  fubordinate  to  a  religion, 
which  exercifed  an  abfolute  authority  over  the 
mind  of  every  individual ;  it  had  a  fhare  in  almoft 
every  tranfadlion,  either  as  the  motive  or  the 
means)  and  the  popes  by  the  Italian  agents  they 
had  placed  in  all  prelacies  of  the  ehriftian  ftate, 
were  conftantly  informed  of  every  commotion, 
and  availed  themfelves  of  every  event.  They 
had  the  higheft  concern  in  this ;  that  of  attaining 
univerfal  monarchy.  The  barbarifm  of  the  times 
in  which  this  project  was  conceived,  does  not 
leffen  its  greatnefs  and  fublimity.  How  daring 
was  the  attempt,  to  fubdue  without  troops  nations 
that  were  always  in  arms !  What  art  to  make  even 
the  weakneffes  of  the  clergy  refpedable  and  fa- 
cred !  What  fkilj  to  agitate,  to  fhake  thrones  one 
after  the  other,  in  order  to  keep  them  all  in  fub- 
jedlion !  So  deep,  fo  extenfive  a  defign  could  only 
be  carried  into  execution,  by  being  concealed; 
and,  therefore,  was  inconfiftent  with  an  hereditary 
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monarchy;  in  which  the  pafiions  of  kings  and  the 
intrigues  of  minifters,  are  the  caufe  of  fo  much 
inflability  in  affairs.  This  projed,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  rule  of  condud  it  requires,  could  not  be 
formed  but  in  an  elective  government,  in  which 
the  chief  is  always  chofen  from  a  body  animated 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  guided  by  the  lame 
maxims;  in  which  an  ariflocratic  court  rather  go¬ 
verns  the  prince,  than  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  governed 
by  him. 

While  Italian  policy  was  engaged  in  examining 
all  the  dates  of  Europe,  and  availing  itfelf  of 
every  opportunity  to  aggrandize  and  confirm  the 
power  of  the  church,  each  fovereign  faw  with  in¬ 
difference  the  revolutions  that  were  taking  place 
without.  Moft  of  them  were  too  much  engaged 
in  edablifhing  their  authority  in  their  own  domi¬ 
nions,  in  difputingthe  branches  of  power  with  the 
feveral  bodies  that  were  in  poffefTion  of  them,  or 
who  were  driving  againft  the  natural  bent  that  mo¬ 
narchy  has  to  defpotifm:  they  were  not  fufiiciently 
mailers  of  their  own  inheritance,  to  interfere  in 
the  difputes  of  their  neighbours. 

The  fifteenth  century  changed  the  order  of 
things.  When  the  princes  had  colleded  their 
forces,  they  were  inclined  to  bring  them  to  adion, 
and  try  their  refpcdive  flrength.  Till  that  time, 
the  nations  had  only  carried  on  war  with  each  other 
upon  their  feveral  frontiers.  The  feafon  of  the 
campaign  was  loft  in  affembling  troops,  which 
every  baron  always  raifed  very  flowly.  There  were 
then  only  fkirmifhes  between  final  1  parties,  not  any 
regular  battles  between  different  armies.  When  a 
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prince,  either  by  alliances  or  inheritance  had  ac-  B  °  £  fc 
quired  poffeflions  in  different  ftates,  the  interefts  — v — 
were  confounded,  and  contentions  arofe  among  the 
people.  It  was  necefiary  to  fend  regular  troops  in 
the  pay  of  the  monarch,  to  defend  at  a  diflance 
territories  that  did  not  belong  to  the  ftate. 

The  crown  of  England  no  longer  held  provinces 
in  the  midft  of  France;  but  that  of  Spain  acquired 
fome  rights  in  Germany;  and  that  of  France  laid 
fome  claims  in  Italy.  From  that  time  all  Europe 
was  in  a  perpetual  alternative  of  war  and  negocia- 

tioru 

The  ambition,  talents,  and  rivalfhip  of  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.  gave  rife  to  the  prefent  fyftem 
of  modern  politics.  Before  thefe  two  kings,  France 
and  Spain  had  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  name  of  the  houfes  of  Arragon  and  Anjou. 

Their  diffentions  had  excited  a  ferment  throughout 
all  Italy,  and  the  republic  of  Venice  was  the  chief 
caufe  of  that  intefline  commotion  that  was  excited 
again!!  two  foreign  powers.  The  Germans  took  a 
part  in  thefe  disturbances,  either  as  auxiliaries,  or 
as  being  interefted  in  them.  The  emperor  and  the 
pope  were  concerned  in  them  with  almofl  all 
Chriflendom.  But  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  fate,  the  views,  the  anxiety,  the 
de'ftiny  of  all  Europe.  All  the  powers  feemed  to 
be  divided  between  two  rival  houfes,  in  order  to 
weaken  alternately  the  moll  powerful.  Fortune 
favoured  the  talents,  the  force  and  the  artifice  of 
Charles  V.  ijdore  ambitious  and  lefs  voluptuous 

than  Francis  I.  his  character  turned  the  fcale,  and 
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book  Europe  for  a  time  inclined  to  his  fide,  but  did  not 


continue  always  to  favour ’the  fame  intereft. 


Philip  II.  who  had  all  the  fpirit  of  intrigue, 
but  not  the  military  virtues  of  his  father,  inherited 
his  projeds  and  ambitious  views,  and  found  the 
times  favourable  to  his  aggrandizement.  He  ex- 
haufted  his  kingdom  of  men  and  Ihips,  and  even 
of  money,  though  he  was  in  poifeilion  of  the 
mines  of  the  New  world;  and  left  behind  him  a 
more  extenfive  monarchy,  but  Spain  itfelf  in  a 
much  weaker  ftate  than  it  had  been  under  his  fa¬ 
ther. 

His  fon  imagined  he  Ihould  again  make  all  Eu¬ 
rope  dependent  by  an  alliance  with  that  branch 
of  his  houfe  which  reigned  in  Germany.  Philip 
II.  had  through  negligence  relinquilhed  this  poli¬ 
tical  idea;  Philip  III.  refumed  it.  But  in  other 
refpeds  he  followed  the  erroneous,  narrow,  fuper- 
ftitious  and  pedantic  principles  of  his  predecelfor. 
Within  the  ftate,  there  was  much  formality,  but 
no  order,  and  no  ceconomy.  The  church  was 
perpetually  encroaching  upon  the  ftate.  The  in- 
quifition,  that  horrid  monfter,  which  conceals  its 
‘head  in  the  heavens,  and  its  feet  in  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions,  ftruck  at  the  root  of  population,  which  at 
the  fame  time  fuffered  confiderably  from  war  and 
the  colonies.  Without  the  ftate*  there  were  ftill  the 
fame  ambitious  views,  and  lefs  fkilful  meafures. 
Rafh  and  precipitate  in  his  enterprifes.  How  and 
obftinate  in  the  execution  of  them,  Philip  III.  had 
all  thofe  defers  which  are  prejudicial  to  each  other, 
and  occafion  every  projed  to  mifcarry.  He  de- 
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ftroyed  the  fmall  degree  of  life  and  vigour  the 
monarchy  yet  retained.  *  Richelieu  availed  himfelf 
of  the  weaknefs  of  Spain,  and  the  foibles  of  the 
king  whom  he  ruled  over,  to  fill  that  period  with 
his  intrigues,  and  caufe  his  name  to  defcend  to 
pofterity.  Germany  and  Spain  were  in  fome  man¬ 
ner  connected  to  each  other  by  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria:  to  this  league,  he  oppofed  that  of  France 
with  Sweden,  to  counteract  the  effeCt  of  the 
former.  This  fyftem  would  naturally  have  taken 
place  in  his  times,  if  it  had  not  been  the  work  of 
his  genius.  Guftavus  Adolphus  by  his  conquefts 
enflaved  all  the  north.  All  Europe  concurred  in 
lowering  the  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Auflriaj  and 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  turned  the  fcale  againft 
Spain  in  favour  of  France. 

Charles  V.  had  been  accufed  of  aiming  at 
univerfal  monarchy  $  and  Lewis  XIY.  was  taxed 
with  the  fame  ambition.  But  neither  of  them  ever 
conceived  fo  high  and  fo  rafh  a  projeCt.  They 
were  both  of  them  paffionately  defirous  of  extend¬ 
ing  their  empire,  by  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
families.  This  ambition  is  equally  natural  to 
princes  of  common  abilities,  who  are  born  with¬ 
out  any  talents,  as  it  is  to  monarchs  of  fuperior 
underftanding,  who  have  no  virtues  or  moral  qua¬ 
lifications.  But  neither  Charles  Y.  nor  Lewis 
XIV.  had  that  kind  of  fpirit  of  refolution,  that 
impulfe  of  the  foul  to  brave  every  thing,  which 
conflitutes  heroic  conquerors:  they  bore  no  re- 
femblance  in  any  particular  to  Alexander.  Ne- 
verthelefs  ufeful  alarms  were  taken  and  fpread^ 
abroad.  Such  alarms  cannot  be  too  foon  conceiv- 
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book  etL  nor  too  foon  diffuled,  when  there  arife  any 
XIX  >  #  * 

^ _ y-Lv  powers,  that  are  formidable  to  their  neighbours. 

It  is  chiefly  among  nations,  and  with  refpeCt  to 

kings,  that  fear  produces  fafety. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  began  to  refled  on  his 
own  fituation,  perhaps,  he  might  be  furprifed  at 
feeing  himfelf  more  powerful  than  he  thought 
he  was.  His  greatnefs  was  partly  owing  to  the 
little  harmony  that  fubfifled  between  the  forces 
and  thedefigns  of  his  enemies.  Europe  had,  in¬ 
deed,  felt  the  neceflity  of  a  general  union*  but 
had  not  difcovered  the  means  of  forming  it.  In? 
treating  with  this  monarch,  proud  of  fuccefs,  and 
vain  from-  the  applau-fe  he  had  received,  it  was 
thought  a  conflderable  advantage  if  every  thing 
was  not  given  up.  In  fhort,  the  infill  ts  of  France 
which  increafed  with  her  victories;  the  natural 
turn  of  her  intrigues  to  fpread  diflention  every 
where,  in  order  to  reign  alone;  her  contempt  for 
the  faith  of  treaties;,  the  haughty  and  authorita¬ 
tive  tone  flie  ulurped,  turned  the  general  envy  fhe 
had  excited  into  deteflation,  and  raifed  univerfal: 
alarms.  Even  thofe  princes,  who  had-feen  with¬ 
out  umbrage,  or  favoured  the  increafe  of  her 
power,  felt  the  neceflity  of  repairing  this  error  in 
politics,  and  of  combining  and  raifing  among, 
themfelves  a  body  of  forces  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
France,  in.  order  to  prevent  her  tyrannizing  over 
the  nations. 

Leagues:  were,  therefore,  formed,  which  were 
for  a  long  time  ineffectual.  One  man  alone  was 
found  capable  to  animate  and  conduft  them. 
Warmed  with  that  public  fpirlt,  which  only  great 
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caufe  of  Europe  was  inflamed  with  that  love  of 


his.  ambition  towards  the  greatefl:  object  andmoft 


interefl:  never  warped  him  from  that  of  the  pub- 
lie.  With,  a  courage  peculiar  to  himfelf  he  knew 
how  to  defy  thofe  very  misfortunes  which  he  fore- 
faw;  depending  lefs  for  fuccefs  upon  hi$  military 
abilities*,  than  waiting  for  a  favourable  turn  of 
affairs*  from  his  patience  and  political  activity. 
Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  the  fuc- 
cefflon  to  the  throne  of  Spain  fee  all  Europe  in 
flames.  - 

Since  the  empire  of  the  Perflans  and  that  of 
the  Romans*  ambition  had  never  been  tempted  by 
id  rich  a  fpoiL  The  prince,  who  might  have 


united  this  crown  to  his  own,  would  naturally  have 
rifen  torthat  univerfal  monarchy*  the  idea  of  which 
railed  a  general  alarm.  It  was,  therefore*  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  this  empire  from  becoming  the 


pofleflion  of  a  power  already  formidable*,  and  to 
keep  the  balance  equal  between  the  houfes  of 
Auftria  and  Bourbon,  which  had  the  only  heredi¬ 
tary  right  to  the  throne. 

v  Men  well  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  affairs  of  Spain*  have  aflerted*  if  we  may 
believe  Bolingbroke,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hoftilities,  whack  were  then  excited  by  England 


and  Holland*  we  fliould  have  feen  Philip  V. 
as>  good,  a  Spaniard  as  his  predereffors,  and  that 
the  French  nainiftry  would  then  have  had  no  in¬ 


fluence 
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book  fluence  upon  the  Spanifh  adminiftration ;  but  that 
t  ,  the  war  raifed  againft  the  Spaniards  for  the  fake  of 
giving  them  a  ruler,  obliged  them  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  ftate  that  was 
alone  capable  of  aflifting  them  in  fixing  upon  fuch 
a  king  as  they  wanted.  This  juft  idea,  the  refult 
of  deep  reflexion,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  half  a  century.  The  turn  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  has  never  been  able  to  coincide  with  the 
tafte  of  the  French.  Spain,  from  the  charader  of 
her  inhabitants  feems  rather  to  belong  to  Africa 
than  to  Europe. 

The  train  of  events,  however,  anfwered  to  the 
general  wifties.  The  armies  and  the  councils  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  gained  an  equal  fuperiority 
over  the  common  enemy.  Inftead  of  thofe  lan¬ 
guid  and  unfortunate  campaigns  which  had  tried 
the  patience  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  not  dis¬ 
couraged  him,  all  the  operations  of  the  confe¬ 
derates  were  fuccefsful.  France,  in  her  turn, 
humbled  and  defeated  on  every  fide,  was  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  fhe  was  reftored  by  the 

death  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  then  perceived,  that  if  the  archduke 
Charles,  crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem,  and 
fucceeding  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  fhould  join  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  to 
this  vaft  inheritance,  he  would  be  in  pofteflion  of 
that  fame  exorbitant  power,  which  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  had  been  deprived  of  :  by  the  war.  But 
the  enemies  of  France  ftill  perfifted  ip  their  defign 
of  dethroning  Philip  V.  without  thinking  of 
the  perfon  that  was  to  fucceed  him;  while  true 

politicians. 
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politicians,  notwithftanding  their  triumphs,  grew  book 
tired  of  a  war,  the  very  fuccefs  of  which  always  c— -y— 
became  an  evil,  when  it  could  no  longer  do  any 
good. 

This  difference  of  opinions  raifed  diflentions 
among  the  allies,  which  prevented  them  from 
reaping  all  thofe  advantages  from  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  they  might  reafonably  have  expedted 
from  their  fuccefs.  The  belt  means  that  could  be 
devifed  to  protect  the  provinces  of  the  allies,  was 
to  lay  open  the  frontiers  of  France.  Lewis  XIV. 
had  employed  forty  years  in  fortifying  them, 
and  his  neighbours  had  fuffered  him  quietly  to 
raife  thefe  bulwarks  which  kept  them  in  continual 
awe.  It  was  neceflary  to  demolifh  them:  for 
every  ftrong  power  that  puts  itfelf  in  a  pofture  of 
defence,  intends  to  form  an  attack*  Philip  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  throne  of  Spain;  and  the  fortu 
fications  were  left  Handing  in  Flanders,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  ' 

Since  this  period,  no  opportunity  hath  offered 
to  redtify  the  miftake  commited  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  France  hath  always  maintained  its  fu- 
periority  on  the  continent:  but  chance  hath  often 
diminiffied  its  influence.  The  fcales  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  balance  will  never  be  perfectly  even,  nor  ac¬ 
curate  enough  to  determine  the  degrees  of  power 
with  exadt  precifion*  Perhaps,  even  this  balance 
of  power  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  chimera. 

It  can  be  only  fixed  by  treaties,  and  thefe  have 
no  validity,  when  they  are  only  made  between  ab- 
folute  monarchs,  and  not  between  nations.  Thefe 
adts  ought  to  be  made  by  the  people  themfelves, 
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becaufe  the  objeCt  of  them  is  their  peace  a su£ 
fafety*  which  are  their  greateft  advantages:  but  a 
defpot  always  facrifices  his  fubjeCts  to  his  anxiety* 
and  his  engagements  to  his  ambition , 

But  it  is  not  war  alone  that  determines  the  fu- 
periority  of  nations*  as  it  has  been  hitherto  ima¬ 
gined;  fmce  during  the  laft  half-century 'commerce 
hath  had  a  much  greater  influence  in-  it.  While 
the  powers  of  the  continent  divided  Europe  into 
unequal  portions*  which  policy  by  means  of 
leagues*  treaties*  and  alliances  always  preferved  in 
a  certain  equilibrium*  a  maritime  people  formed  as* 
it  were  a  new  fyftem*  and  by  its  induftry  made 
the  land  fubject  to  the  fea*  as  nature  herfelf  has 
done  by  her  laws.  It  formed*  or  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  that  extenflve  commerce*  which  is  founded 
on  an  excellent  fyftem  of  agriculture*  ftouriffiing 
manufactures*  and  the  richeft  poffeffions  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  This  is  the  kind  of 
univerfal  monarchy  that  Europe  ought  to  wreft 
from  England,  in  reftoring  to  each  maritime  Hate 
that  freedom*  and  that  power  it  hath  a  right  to  have 
upon  the  element  that  furrounds  it.  This  is  a 
fyftem  of  public  good  founded  upon  natural 
equity*  and  in  this  cafe  juftice  is  the  voice  of  ge¬ 
neral  intereft.  The  people  cannot  be  too  much 
warned  to  refume  all  their  powers*  and  to  employ 
the  refources  offered  them  by  the  climate  and  the 
foil  they  inhabit*  to  acquire  that  national  and 
diftinCt  independence  in  which  they  were  born. 

If  all  Europe  were  fufficiently  enlightened,  and 
each  nation  were  acquainted  with  its  rights  and 
its  real  advantages*  neither  the  continent*  nor  the 

ocean 
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Ocean  would  mutually  give  laws  to  each  other ; 
but  a  reciprocal  influence  would  be  eftabliffied  be¬ 
tween  the  continental  and  maritime  people,  a  ba¬ 
lance  of  induftry  and  power,  which  would  induce 
a  mutual  intercourfe  for  the  general  benefit* 
Each  nation  would  fow  and  reap  upon  its  proper 
element.  The  feveral  ftates  would  enjoy  the  fame 
liberty  of  exportation  and  importation  that  fliould 
fubfift  between  the  provinces  of  the  fame  empire* 
There  is  a  great  error  that  prevails  in  modern 
politics,  which  is  that  every  ftate  Ihould  endea¬ 
vour  to  weaken  enemies  as  much  as  poflible. 
But  no  nation  can  feek  the  ruin  of  another  ftate, 
without  paving  the  way  for  and  haftening  its  own 
flavery.  There  are  certainly  moments  in  which 
fortune  at  once  throws  into  the  way  of  a  people  a 
great  increafe  of  power;  but  fuch  fudden  eleva¬ 
tions  are  not  lafting.  It  is  oftentimes  better  to 
fupport  rivals,  than  to  opprefs  them.  Sparta  re- 
fufed  to  enflave  Athens,  and  Rome  repented  of 
having  deftroyed  Carthage. 

These  noble  and  generous  fentiments  which 
fliould  infpire  nations  ftill  more  than  kings,  would 
prevent  politicians  from  the  neceflity  of  commit¬ 
ting  many  crimes  and  aflerting  many  falfehoods ; 
and  would  remove  many  impediments  and  diffi¬ 
culties  out  of  the  way  of  negociators.  At  prefent, 
the  complication  of  affairs  hath  rendered  nego- 
ciations  very  intricate.  Policy,  like  that  infidious 
infeft  that  weaves  its  web  in  darknefs,  hath 
ftretched  forth  its  net  in  the  midft  of  Europe,  and 
faftened  it,  as  it  were,  to  every  court.  One  Angle 
thread  cannot  be  touched  without  drawing  all  the 
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book  reft.  The  moft  petty  fovereign  hath  fome  fecret 
intereft  in  the  treaties  between  the  greater  powers. 
Two  petty  princes  of  Germany  cannot  exchange  a 
fief,  or  a  domain,  without  being  thwarted  or  fe- 
conded  by  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Verlailles,  or 
London.  Negociations  muft  be  carried  on  in  all 
the  cabinets  for  years  together  for  every  the  moft 
trifling  change  in  the  difpofition  of  the  land.  The 
blood  of  the  people  is  the  only  thing  that  is  not 
bargained  for.  War  is  determined  upon  in  a  day 
or  two;  the  fettling  of  peace  is  protraded  during 
feveral  years.  This  flownefs  in  negociations, 
which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  affairs,  is  alfo 
increafed  by  the  character  of  the  negociators. 
These  are  generally  ignorant  perfons  engaged 
men  of  knowledge  and  abilities.  There  are, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  wife  and  judicious  councils 
in  Europe.  The  reft  are  in  the  poffeflion  of  intri¬ 
guing  men,  raffed  to  the  management  of  affairs  by 
the  paffions  and  lhameful  pleafures  of  a  prince  and 
his  miftreffes.  A  man  is  advanced  to  a  ftiare  in 
the  adminiftration,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
fubjedt;  he  adopts  the  firft  fyftem  that  is  offered, 
to  his  caprice;  purfues  it  without  underftanding 
it,  and  with  a  degree  of  obftinacy  proportionate 
tp  his  ignorance;  he  changes  the  whole  plan  of 
Lis  predeceffors,  in  order  to  introduce  his  own 
fyftem  of  adminiftration,  which  he  will  never  be 
able  to  lupport.  Richelieu’s  firft  declaration, 
when  he  became  minifter,  was,  the  council  hath 
altered  its  flan.  This  faying,  which  was  once 
found  to  be  a  good  one,  in  the  mouth  of  one 
Angle  man,  has,  perhaps,  been  repeated,  or 
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thought  of i  by  every  one  of  Richelieu’s  fucceffors. 
All  men  engaged  in  public  affairs  have  the  vanity, 
not  only  to  proportion  the  parade  of  their  ex¬ 
pence,  of  their  manner,  and  of  their  air,  to  the 
importance  of  their  office ;  but  even  to  raife  the 
opinion  they  have  of  their  own  underftanding,  in 
proportion  to  the  influence  of  their  authority. 

When  a  nation  is  great  and  powerful,  what 
ffiould  its  governors  be?  The  court  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  anfwer  this  queftion,  but  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  manner.  The  minifters  fee  nothing  in  their 
office  but  the  enlargement  of  their  rights;  the 
people  the  enlargement  only  of  their  duties.  The 
ideas  of  the  latter  are  juft;  for  the  duties  and 
rights  arifing  from  each  mode  of  government 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  wants  and  defires  of 
each  nation.  But  this  principle  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  is  not  applicable  to  the  focial  ftate.  As  fo- 
cieties,  whatever  be  their  origin,  are  almoft  all  of 
them  fubjeft  to  the  authority  of  one  fingle  man, 
political  meafures  are  dependent  on  the  character 
of  the  prince. 

If  the  king  is  a  weak  and  irrefolute  man,  his 
government  will  change  as  his  minifters,  and  his 
politics  will  vary  with  his  government.  He  will 
alternately  have  minifters,  that  are  ignorant  or  en¬ 
lightened,  fteady  or  fickle,  deceitful  or  fincere, 
harffi  or  humane,  inclined  to  war  or  peace;  fuch, 
in  a  word,  as  the  variety  of  intrigues  will  produce 
them.  Such  a  ftate  will  have  no  regular  fyftem 
of  politics;  and  all  other  governments  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  any  permanent  defigns  and  mea¬ 
fures  with  it.  The  fyftem  of  politics  muft  then 
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vary  with  the  day>  or  the  moment;  that  is>  with 

the  humour  of  the  prince.;  .  _  .  . 

But  the  fate  of  nations  and  political  interefts 
are  very  different  in  republican  governments.  A? 
the  authority  there  refides  in  the  collective  body  of 
the  people,  there  are  certain  principles  and  fqme 
public  interefts  attended  to  in  every  negociation. 
In  this  cafe  the  permanency  of  a  fyftem  is  npt  to 
be  confined  to  the  duration  of  the  miniftry,  or  to 
the  life  of  one  Angle  man.  The  general  fpirit  that 
exifts  and  perpetuates  itfelf  in  the  nation,  is  the 
only  rule  of  every  negociation.  Not  but  that  a 
powerful  citizen,  or  an  eloquent  demagogue,  may 
Ibmetimes  lead  a  popular  government  into  poli¬ 
tical  miftake;  but  this  is'  eafily  recovered. 
Faults,  in  thefe  inftances,  may  be  confidered 
equally  with  fucceffes  as  lcffons  of  inflruction. 
Great  events,  and  not  men,  produce  remarkable 
periods  in  the  hiftory  of  republics.  It  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  furprife  a  free  people  by  artifice,  or 
intrigues  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  alliance.  Theii 
maxims  will  always  make  them  return  to  their  lad¬ 
ing  interefts,  and  all  engagements  will  give  way 
to°the  fupreme  law.  In  thefe  governments,  it  is 
the  fafety  of  the  people  that  does  every  thing, 
while  in  others  it  is  the  will  of  the  ruler. 

This  contrail  of  political  principles  has  ren¬ 
dered  every  popular  government  lufpicious  or 
odious  to  all  abfolute  monarch's.  They  have 
dreaded  the  influence  ci  a  republican  fpirit  upon 
their  own  fubjefts,  the  weight  of  whofe  chains 
they  are  every  day  increafing.  A  kind  of  fecret 
confpiracy  may  therefore  be  perceived  between  all 

monarchies. 
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monarchies,  to  deftroy,  or  infallibly  to  fap  the  book: 
foundations  of  all  free  dates.  But  liberty  will 
arife  from  the  midft  of  oppreffion.  It  already 
exifts  in  every  bread;  public  writings  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  inftil  it  into  the  minds  of  all  enlightened 
men;  and  tyranny  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.. 

All  men  will,  at  length,  be  fenfible,  and  this  pe¬ 
riod  is  at  no  great  diftance,  that  liberty  is  the  firft 
gift  of  heaven,  as  it  is  the  firft  fource  of  virtue. 

The  inftruments  of  defpotifm  will  become  its  de- 
droyers;  and  the  enemies  of  humanity,  thofe 
who  feem  armed  at  prefen t  merely  to  oppofe  it, 
will  exert  themfelves  in  its  defence. 

War,  as  well  as  fociety,  has  exifted  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries;  but  the  art  of  war  is 
only  to  be  found  in  certain  ages  of  the  world,  and 
among  certain  people.  The  Greeks  eftablifhed  it, 

and  conquered  all  the  powers  of  Afia.  The  Ro- 

r 

mans  improved  it  and  fubdued  the  world*  Thefe 
two  nations  worthy  to  command  all  others,  as 
their  genius  and  virtue  were  the  caufes  of  their 
profperity,  owed  this  fuperiority  to  their  infantry, 
in  which  every  fingle  man  exerts  his  whole 
drength.  The  Grecian  phalanx  and  the  Roman 
legions  were  every  where  victorious. 

When  a  fuperior  number  of  cavalry  had  been 
introduced,  rather  from  a  principle  of  indolence 
than  inactivity,  into  the  armies  of  the  ancients, 

Rome  lod  fome  of  its  glory  and  fuccefs.  Not- 
withdanding  the  exact  difcipline  of  its  troops,  it 
could  no  longer  refill  thofe  barbarous  nations,  that 
fought  on  foot* 
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These  men,  however,  little  better  than  fa- 
yages,  who,  with  arms  only,  and  thofe  powers 
nature  had  taught  them  the  ufe  of,  had  fubdued 
the  mod  extenfiye  and  the  mod  civilized  empire  of 
the  univerfe,  foon  changed  their  infantry  into  ca¬ 
valry.  This  was  properly  called  the  line  of  bat¬ 
tle,  or  the  army.  All  the  nobility  who  were  the 
foie  pofledbrs  of  lands  and  of  privileges,  thofis 
ufual  attendants  of  vidtory,  chofe  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back ;  while  the  endaved  multitude  were  left  on 
foot,  almod  without  arms,  and  held  in  no  edima- 
tion. 


In  times  when  the  gentleman  was  didinguiflied 
by  his  horfe;  when  the  man  himfelf  was  of  little 
confequence,  and  every  idea  of  importance  was 
attached  to  the  knight;  when  wars  confided  in 
fmall  incurfions,  and  campaigns  laded  but  a  day; 
when  fuccefs  depended  upon  the  quieknefs  of 
marches;  then  the  fate  of  armies  was  determined 
by  cavalry.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  there  were.fcarce  any  other  troops  in 
Europe.  The  dexterity  and  drength  of  men  was 
no  longer  fhewn  in  wredling,  at  the  cedus,  in  the 
exercife  of  the  arms,  and  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the 
body;  but  in  tournaments,  in  managing  a  horle, 
and  in  throwing  the  lance  at  full  fpeed.  This  fpe- 
cies  of  war,  better  calculated  for  wandering  Tar¬ 
tars,  than  for  fixed  and  fedentary  focieties,  was  one 
of  the  defects  of  the  feudal  government.  A 
race  of  conquerors,  whofe  rights  were  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  their  fwords ;  whofe  merit  and  glory 
was  in  their  arms;  whofe  foie  occupation  was 
hunting,  could  hardly  avoid  riding  on  horfeback, 

with 
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with  all  that  parade  and  fpirit  of  authority  which 
mull  neceflarily  arife  from  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
undemanding.  But  what  could  troops  of  heavy¬ 
armed  cavalry  avail  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
caftles  and  towns,  fortified  by  walls  or  by  furround¬ 
ing  waters  ? 

To  this  imperfection  of  military  knowledge, 
niuft  be  afcribed  the  duration  of  war  for  feveral 
ages,  without  intermiftion,  between  France  and 
England.  War  continued  incefiantly  for  want  of 
a  fufficient  number  of  men.  Whole  months  were 
required  to  colleCt,  to  arm,  to  bring  into  the  field 
troops  that  were  only  to  continue  there  a  few 
weeks.  Kings  could  not  affemble  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  vaftals,  and  thofe  at  ftated 
times.  The  lords  had  only  a  right  to  call  under 
their  banners  fome  of  their  tenants,  upon  ftipu- 
Jated  terms.  The  time  that  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  carrying  on  war,  was  loft  in  forms 
and  regulations,  in  the  fame  manner  as  courts  of 
juftice  confume  thofe  eftates  they  are  to  deter¬ 
mine.  At  length  the  French,  tired  with  being 
conftantly  obliged  to  repulfe  the  Englifh,  like  the 
Jiorfe  that  implored  the  afiiftance  of  man  againft 
the  flag,  fuffered  the  yoke  and  burthen  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  them,  which  they  bear  to  this  day. 
Kings  railed  and  maintained  at  their  own  expence 
a  conftant  body  of  troops.  Charles  VII.  after 
having  expelled  the  Englifh  by  the  afiiftance  of 
mercenary  troops,  when  he  difbanded  his  army, 
kept  nine  thoufand  horfe,  and  fixteen  thoufand 
infantry? 


This 
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This  was  the  origin  of  the  abafement  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  and  the  elevation  of  monarchy ;  of  the  po¬ 
litical  liberty  of  the  nation  without,  and  its  civil 
flavery  within.  The  people  were  delivered  from 
feudal  tyranny,  only  to  fall  fome  time  or  other 
under  the  defpotifm  of  kings.  "So  much  does 
human  nature  feem  born  for  flavery!  It  became 

,  r 

neceffary  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  an 
army;  and  the  taxes  were  arbitrary,  and  unlimit¬ 
ed  as  the  number  of  foldiers,  that  were  diftri- 
buted  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under 
a  pretence  of  guarding  the  frontiers  againft  the 
enemy;  but  in  reality  to  reftrain  and  opprefs  the 
fubjecft.  The  officers,  commanders  and  gover¬ 
nors,  were  tools  of  government  always  armed 
againft  the  nation  itfelf.  They,  as  well  as  their 
foldiers  no  longer  confidered  themfelves,  as  ci¬ 
tizens  of  the  ftate,  folely  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  the  property  and  rights  of  the  people.  They 
acknowledged  no  longer  any  perfon  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  except  the  king,  in  whofe  name  they  were 
ready  to  mafiacre  their  fathers  and  brothers.  In 
fhort,  the  body  of  troops  raifed  by  the  nation  was 
nothing  more  than  a  royal  army. 

The  difcovery  of  gunpowder,  which  required 
conflderable  expenee  and  great  preparation,  forges, , 
magazines,  and  arfenals,  made  arms  more  than 
ever  dependent  on  kings,  and  determined  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  infantry  hath  over  cavalry.  The 
latter  prefented  the  flank  of  the  man  and  horfe  to 
the  former.  A  horfeman  difmounted  was  either 
loft  or  good  for  nothing;  and  a  horfe  without  a 
leader  occafioned  confuflon  and  diiorder  among 
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$he  ranks.  The  havoc  which  the  artillery  and 
fire-arms  made  in  fquadrons,  was  more  difficult  to 
repair  than  it  was  in  battalions.  In  a  word,  men 
could  be  bought  and  difciplined  at  a  lefs  expence 
than  horfes;  and  this  made  it  eafy  for  kings  to 
procure  foldiers. 

Thus  the  innovation  of  Charles  YU.  fatal  to 
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his  fubje&s,  at  leaft  in  futurity,  became  from  his 
example  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  all  the  people 
of  Eurppe.  Every  nation  was  obliged  to  keep  it- 
felf  upon  the  defence  againft  a  nation  always  in 
arms.  The  right  fyftem  of  politics,  if  there  were 


any  politics  at  a  time  when  arts,  literature,  and 
Commerce  had  not  yet  opened  a  communication 
among  people,  Ihould  have  been,  for  the  princes 
to  havejoiptly  attacked  that  particular  power  that 
had  put  itfielf  into  a  ftate  of  continual  war.  But 
jnftead  of  compelling  it  to  fubmit  to  peace,  they 
took  up  arms  themfelves.  This  contagion  fpread 
itfelf  the  quicker,  as  it  appeared  the  foie  remedy 


againft  the  danger  of  an  invafion,  the  only  gua¬ 
rantee  of  the  fecurity  of  the  nations. 

There  was  however  a  general  want  of  the 
knowledge  neceffiary  to  difeipline  a  body  of  in¬ 
fantry,  the  importance  of  which  began  to  be  per¬ 
ceived.  The  manner  of  fighting  which  the  Swit¬ 
zers  had  employed  againft  the  Burgundians,  had 
rendered  them  as  famous  as  formidable.  With 
heavy  fwords  and  long  halberds,  they  had  always 


overcome  the  horfes  and  men  of  the  feudal  army. 
As  their  ranks  were  impenetrably  and  as  they 
marched  in  clofe  columns,  they  overthrew  all  that 
attacked,  and  all  that  oppofed  them.  Every 

power 
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power  was  then  defirous  of  procuring  fome  Swifs 
foldiers.  But,  the  Switzers,  fenfible  of  the  need 
there  was  of  their  affiffance,  and  fetting  the  pur- 
chafe  of  it  at  too  high  a  rate,  it  became  rieceffary 
to  refolve  not  to  employ  them,  and  to  form  in  all 
parts  a  national  infantry,  in  order  not  to  depend 
upon  thefe  auxiliary  troops. 

The  Germans  firft  adopted  a  difcipline  that  re¬ 
quired  only  ftrength  of  body,  and  fubordination. 
As*  their  country  abounded  in  men  and  horfes, 
the)7  almoft  rivalled  the  reputation  of  the  Swifs  in¬ 
fantry,  without  lofmg  the  advantage  of  their  own 
cavalry. 

The  French,  more  lively,  adopted  with  greater 
difficulty,  and  more  flowly,  a  kind  of  military  fyf- 
tem  that  laid  a  reftraint  upon  all  their  motions, 
and  feemed  rather  to  require  perfeverance  than 
impetuofity.  But  the  tafte  for  imitation  and  no¬ 
velty  prevailed  among  this  light  people,  over  that 
vanity  which  is  fond  of  its  own  cuftoms. 

*  The  Spaniards,  notwithftanding  the  pride  they 
have  been  reproached  with,  improved  the  military 
art  of  the  Switzers,  by  bringing  to  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  the  difcipline  of  that  warlike  people.  They 
formed  an  infantry  which  became  alternately  the 
terror  and  admiration  of  Europe. 

In  proportion  as  the  infantry  increafed,  the 
cuilom  and  fervice  of  the  feudal  militia  ceafed  in 
all  parts,  and  the  war  became  more  general. 
The  'conftitution  of  each  nation  had  for  ages  paft 
fcarce  allowed  the  different  people  to  wage  war 
and  maffacre  one  another  beyond  the  barriers  of 
their  own  ftatcs.  War  was  carried  on  upon  the 
'i  frontiers 
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frontiers  only  between  the  neighbouring  powers. 
When  France  and  Spain  had  carried  their  arms  to 
the  moft  remote  extremities  of  Italy,  it  was  no 
longer  poflible  to  call  together  the  ban  and  arriere 
ban  of  the  nations  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  in  fa£t  the 
people  who  made  war  againft  each  other,  but  the 
kings  with  their  troops,  for  the  honour  of  them- 
felves  or  their  families,  withont  any  regard  to  the 
good  of  their  fubjefrs.  Not  that  the  princes  did 
not  endeavour  to  intereft  the  national  pride  of  the 
people  in  their  quarrels ;  but  this  was  done  merely 
to  weaken  or  totally  to  fubdue  that  fpirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  was  ftill  ftruggling  among  fome 
fets  of  men,  againft  that  abfolute  authority  which 
the  princes  had  gradually  aflumed. 

All  Europe  was  in  commotion.  The  Germans 
marched  into  Italy ;  the  Italians  into  Germany ; 
the  French  into  both  thefe  countries.  The  Turks 
befieged  Naples  and  Nice;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  at  the  fame  time  difperfed  in  Africa,  in 
Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and 
in  the  Low-countries.  All  thefe  people,  inured 
and  pra&ifed  in  arms,  acquired  'great  fkill  in  the 
art  of  fighting  and  deftroying  each  other  with  in¬ 
fallible  regularity  and  precifion. 

It  was  religion  that  caufed  the  Germans  to  con- 
tend  with  the  Germans  ;  the  French  with  the 
French;  but  which  more  particularly  excited 
Flanders  againft  Spain.  It  was  on  the  fens  of 
Holland  that  all  the  rage  of  a  bigotted  and  de- 
fpotic  king  fell ;  of  a  fuperftitious  and  fanguinary 
prince ;  of  the  two  Philips,  and  of  the  duke  of 
Alva.  It  was  in  the  Low-countries  that  a  republic 
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book  arofe  from  the  perfections  of  tyranny,  and  the? 
i  —  y-  j  flames  of  the  inquifition.  When  freedom  had 
broken  her  chains,  and  found  an  afylum  in  the 
ocean,  fhe  raifed  her  bulwarks  upon  the  continent* 
The  Dutch  firffc  invented  the  art  of  fortifying 
places  :  fo  much  doth  genius  and  invention  be¬ 
long  to  free  minds.  Their  example  was  generally 
followed.  Extenfive  dates  had  only  occafion  to 
fortify  their  frontiers.  Germany  and  Italy,  di¬ 
vided  among  a  number  of  princes*  were  crowded 
with  ftrong  citadels  from  one  end  to  the  others 
When  we  travel  through  thefe  countries,  we  meet 
every  evening  with  gates  fhut  and  draw-bridges  at 
the  entrance  of  the  towns. 

While  the  Dutch  were  improving  the  art  of 
fortification,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  towns, 
the  Swedes  were  employed  in  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  military  fcience  of  the  field.  Guftavus  Adol¬ 
phus  was  eminently  (killed  in  the  art  of  war, 
which  other  nations  have  acquired  at  times,  but 
which  the  Germans  have  always  preferved,  as  pe¬ 
culiarly  attached  to  their  climate.  There  are  fol- 
diers  in  other  parts,  but  it  is  Germany  alone  that 
furnifhes  generals. 

This  art  had  been  in  conftant  ufe  for  a  century 
pad,  when  it  was  remarkably  improved  by  Lewis 
XIV.  He  firfb  introduced  the  cuftom  of  wearing 
a  uniform ;  of  carrying  a  bayonet  at  the  end  of 
the  firelock ;  of  making  ufe  of  the  artillery  to  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  in  a  word,  of  increafing  to  the  utmoft 
the  deftrudtive  powers  of  fire  and  fword. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  hath  invented  a  new  me¬ 
thod  of  difciplining  armies,  of  leading  on  troops 

to 
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to  battle,  and  of*  gaining  vidtories.  This  prince, 
who  would  have  been  better  ferved  by  another 
nation,  and  certainly  better  commended  than 
he  could  pofTibly  be  by  his  own ;  who  hath  not 
had,  fince  Alexander,  his  equal  in  hiilory  for  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  of  talents;  this  prince,  who  with¬ 
out  having  been  himfelf  formed  by  Greeks,  hath 
been  able  to  form  Lacedemonians;  he,  in  a  word, 
who  hath  deferved,  beyond  all  others,  that  his 
name  fhould  be  recorded  in  his  age,  and  rendered 
equally  great  and  diftinguifhed  as  thofe  of  the 
moil  remarkable  and  brilliant  ages  of  the  world  : 
the  king  of  Prufiia,  in  fhort,  hath  totally  changed 
the  principles  of  war,  by  giving  in  fome  meafure 
to  the  legs  an  advantage  over  the  arms ;  that  is 
to  fay,  that  by  the  rapidity  of  his  evolutions  and 
the  celerity  of  his  marches,  he  hath  always  excel¬ 
led  his  enemies,  even  when  he  hath  not  conquered 
them.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  imitate  his  example,  in  order  not  to  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  fubmit  to  him. .  He  will  enjoy  the  glory, 
fince  it  is  one,  of  having  raifed  the  art  of  war  to 
a  degree  of  perfedlion,  from  which  fortunately  it 
cannot  but  degenerate. 

It  is  not  to  him,  but  to  Lewis  XIV.  that  we 
mull  afcribe  that  prodigious  number  of  troops, 
which  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  war  even  in  the 
midfl  of  peace.  In  imitation  of  that  monarch, 
who  had  always  a  numerous  army  on  foot,  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  whether  ruling  over  large  or 
fmall  ftates,  have  maintained  bodies  of  troops, 
frequently  more  burthenfome  to  the  fubjedl  from 
the  expences  that  attended  them,  than  ufeful  for 

the 
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book  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  molt 
,  politic  among  them  have  engaged  thefe  troops  in 
the  pay  .of  greater  powers  ;  and  thus  by:  a  double 
advantage,  they  have  contrived  to  raife  large  fums 
of  money  for  men,  whofe  lives  were  always  fold 
but  never  loft. 

What  reafon  then  have  we  to  exclaim  againft 
the  barbarous  manners  that  prevailed  under  the 
feudal  government  ?  War  was  then  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  time  of  violence  and  confufion  ;  but  at 
prefent  it  is  almoft  a  natural  ftate.  Moft  govern¬ 
ments  are  now  military,  or  become  fo.  Even 
the  improvement  in  our  difeipline  is  a  proof 
of  it.  The  fecurity  we  enjoy  in  our  fields,  the 
tranquillity  that  prevails  in  our  cities,  whether 
troops  are  pafting  through  or  are  quartered  in 
them  ;  the  police  which  reigns  in  camps  and  in 
garrifon  towns,  proclaim,  indeed,  that  arms  are 
under  fome  kind  of  controul,  but  at  the  fame 
time  indicate  that  every  thing  is  fubjed  to  their 
power. 

Though  the  licentioufnefs  and  plunder  of  the 
foldier  are  reftrained,  the  people  are  obliged  to 
purchafe  this  fecurity  at  a  dear  rate,  by  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  taxes  and  raifing  of  troops.  It  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  by  battles  that  war  is  fatal.  A  million  of  men 
killed  or  loft,  are  a  very  inconfiderable  number 
out  of  a  hundred  millions  which  Europe  may,  per¬ 
haps,  contain.  But  this  million  comprehends  the 
choiceft  fubje&s,  the  principal  part  of  the  youth, 
the  fource  of  population,  the  life  of.  induftry  and 
labour.  And  in  order  to  fupport  and  recruit  this 
million  of  troops,  all  the  feveral  orders  of  fociety 
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muft  be  burthened  j  which  encroaching  one  Upon  B 
the  other,  mud  neceffarily  opprefs  the  lowed  and  ^ 
the  mod  ufeful,  that  of  the  hufbandman.  The  in- 
creafe  of  taxes,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
them,  dedroy  through  want  or  ditirefs*  thofe  very 
families,  which  are  the  parents  and  nurferies  of 
the  manufactures  and  the  armies. 

Another  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  in-* 
creafe  of  foldiers,  is  a  decreafe  of  natural  courage. 
Few  men  are  born  fit  for  war.  If  we  except  La- 
cedemon  and  Rome,  where  women  that  were  free 
brought  forth  foldiers ;  where  children  were  lulled 
to  deep  by,  and  awakened  with  the  found  of 
trumpets  and  fongs  of  war ;  where  education  ren¬ 
dered  men  unnatural,  and  made  them  beings  of  a 
different  fpecies :  all  other  nations'have  only  had 
a  few  brave  men  among  them.  And,  indeed,  the 
lefs  is  the  number  of  troops,  the  better  will  they 
be.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  our  ancedors,  who 
were  lefs  civilized  but  dronger  than  we  are,  armies 
were  much  lefs  numerous  than  ours,  but  engage¬ 
ments  were  more  decifive.  It  was  neceffary 
to  be  a  noble  or  a  rich  man  to  ferve  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  which  was  looked  upon  both  as  an  honour 
and  a  privilege.  None  but  volunteers  entered  in¬ 
to  the  fervice.  All  their  engagements  ended  with 
the  campaign  $  and  any  man  who  diiliked  the  art 
of  war  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  himfelf.  Be¬ 
tides,  there  was  then  more  of  that  fpirit,  of  that 
greatnefs  of  fentiment  which  conditutes  true  cou¬ 
rage.  At  prefent,  what  glory  is  there  in  ferving 
under  abfolute  commanders,  who  judge  of  men 
by  their  tize,  edimate  them  by  their  pay,  enlid 
Vol.  V.  G  g  them 
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them  by  force  or  by  flratagem,  and  keep  or  dif- 
charge  them  at  pleafure  without  their  confcnt,  as 
they  have  taken  them  ?  What  honour  is  there  in 
afpiring  to  the  command  of  armies  under  the  bane¬ 
ful  influence  of  courts,  where  every  thing  is  given 
or  taken  away  without  reafon  ;  where  men  without 
merit  are  railed,  and  others,  though  innocent,  are 
degraded  by  mere  caprice  ?  Therefore,  except  in 
riflng  empires,  or  in  critical  times',  the  greater 
number  there  are  of  foldiers  in  the  Hate,  the  more 
is  the  nation  weakened  5  and  in  proportion  as  a 
Hate  is  enfeebled,  the  number  of  its  foldiers  is  in- 
creafed. 

A  third  inconvenience  is,  that  the  increafe  of 
foldiers  tends  to  defpotifm.  A  number  of  troops, 
towns  well  fortified,  magazines  and  arfenals,  may 
prevent  invafions ;  and  though  they  preferve  a 
people  from  the  excurfions  of  a  conqueror,  they 
do  not  fecure  them  from  the  attempts  of  a  defpo- 
tic  prince.  Such  a  number  of  foldiers  ferve  only 
to  keep  thofe,  that  are  already  flaves,  in  chains. 
The  tyrant  then  prevails,  and  makes  every  thing 
conform  to  his  will,  as  every  thing  is  fubfervientj 
to  his  power.  By  the  force  of  arms  alone,  he  fets 
the  opinions  of  men  at  defiance,  and  controuls 
their  will.  By  the  affiftance  of  foldiers  he  levies 
taxes ;  and  by  thefe  he  raifes  foldiers.  He  ima¬ 
gines  that  his  authority  is  fhewn  and  exercifed,  by 
deflroying  what  he  hath  formed ;  but  his  exertions 
are  vain  and  fruitlefs.  He  is  perpetually  renewing 
his  forces,  without  being  ever  able  to  recover  the 
national  ftrength.  In  vain  do  his  foldiers  keep  his 
people  in  continual  war$  if  his  fubje&s  tremble 

at 
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at  his  troops ;  hi s  troops  in  return  will  fly  from  the 
enemy*  But  in  thefe  circumftances  the  lofs  of  a 
battle  is  attended  with  the  lofs  of  a  kingdom*  The 
hearts  of  all  being  alienated*  are  impatient  of  fub- 
mitting  to  a  foreign  yoke  s  becaufe,  under  the  do* 
minion  of  a  conqueror,  there  is  flill  hope  left  j 
under  that  of  a  defpot,  nothing  remains  but  fear* 
When  the  progrefs  of  the  military  government 
hath  introduced  defpotifm,  then  the  nation  is  loft* 
The  foldiery  foon  becomes  infolent  and  detefted. 
Barrennefs,  occafioned  by  wretchednefs  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  is  the  Caufe  of  the  extinction  of  fa¬ 
milies*  A  fpirit  of  difcord  and  hatred  prevails 
among  all  orders  of  men*  that  are  either  corrupted 
or  difgraced*  Societies  betray,  fell,  and  plunder 
each  other,  and  give  themfelves  up  one  after  ano¬ 
ther  to  the  fcourges  of  the  tyrant,  who  plunders, 
oppreifes,  deftroys,  and  annihilates  them  all.  Such 
is  the  end  of  that  art  of  War,  which  paves  the 
way  for  a  military  government*  Let  us  now  con- 
fider  what  influence  the  navy  has. 

T«e  ancients  have  tranfmitted  to  us  almoft  all 
thofe  arts  that  have  been  revived  with  the  re- 
floration  of  letters  j  but  we  have  furpaffed  them 
in  the  military  management  of  the  navy.  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  Carthage  and  Rome,  fcarce  knew  any 
fea  but  the  Mediterranean  >  to  fail  through  which 
it  was  only  necdfary  to  have  rafts,  gallies,  and 
men  to  row  them.  Sea  engagements  might  then 
be  bloody ;  but  it  required  no  great  fkill  to  con- 
flrud  and  equip  the  fleets.  To  pafs  from  Europe 
into  Africa,  it  was  only  neceffary  to  be  fupplied 
with  boats,  which  may  be  called  flat  bottom  ones, 
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book  which  transmitted  Carthaginians  or  Romans,  the 
only  people  almoft  who  were  engaged  in  fea-fights. 
Commerce  was  fortunately  a  greater  objedt  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Athenians  and  the  republics  of  Afia 

than  vidlories  at  fea.  '  - 

After  thefe  famous  nations  had  abandoned 
both  the  land  and  the  fea  to  plunderers  and  to  pi¬ 
rates,  the  navy  remained  during  twelve  centuries 
equally  negledled  with  all  the  other  arts.  Thofe 
fwarms  of,  barbarians,  who  over-ran  and  totally 
deftroyed  Rome  in  its  declining  State,  came  from 
the  Baltic,  upon  rafts  or  canoes,  to  ravage  and 
plunder  our  fea-coafts,  without  going  far  from  the 
continent.  Thefe  were  not  voyages,  but  defcents 
upon  the  coafts  that  were  continually  renewed. 
The  Danes  and  Normans  were  not  armed  for  a 
cruize,  and  Scarce  knew  how  to  fight  but  upon  land. 

At  length,  chance  or  the  Chinefe  Supplied  the 
Europeans  with  the  compafs,  and  this  was  the 
caufe  of  the  difcovery  of  America.  The  needle, 
which  taught  failors  to  know  how  far  they  were 
diftant  from  the  north,  or  how  near  they  ap¬ 
proached  to  it,  emboldened  them  to  attempt 
longer  voyages,  and  to  lofe  fight  of  land  for 
whole  months  together.  Geometry  and  aftrono- 
my  taught  them  how  to  compute  the  progrefs  of 
the  conftellations,  to  determine  the  longitude  by 
them,  and  to  judge  pretty  nearly  how  far  they 
were  advancing  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  Even  at 
that  time,  the  height  and  the  diftance  of  vefiels 
from  the  coaft  might  always,  have  been  known/ 
Though  the  knowledge  of  the  longitude  be  much 
more  inaccurate  than  that  of  the  latitude*  yet  they 
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both  foon  occahoned  fuch  improvement  to  be 
made  in  navigation,  as  to  give  rife  to  the  art  of 
carrying  on  war  by  fea.  The  firft  effay,  however, 
of  this  art  was  made  between  gallies  that  were  in 
poiTeflion  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  frioft  cele- 
brated  engagement  of  the  modern  navy  was  that 
of  Lepanto,  which  was  fought  two  centuries  ago, 
between  two  hundred  and  five  chriftian,  and  two 
hundred  and  fixty  Turkilh  gallies.  This  prodi¬ 
gious  armament  was  entirely  conftrufted  in  Italy ; 
a  country  from  which  almoft  every  invention  of 
art  has  been  derived  though  not  preferved  in  it. 
But  at  that  time,  its  trade,  its  population  were 
double  what  they  are  at  prelent.  Belides,  thole 
gallies  were  neither  fo  long  nor  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  our  times,  as  we  may  judge  from  fome  of  the 
old  carcafes  that  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  arfenal 
of  Venice.  The  number  of  rowers  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  troops  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  fourfcore  in  one  galley.  At  this  day,  Venice 
has  more  beautiful  gallies  and  lefs  influence  upon 
that  fea  which  the  doge  marries,  and  which  other- 
powers  frequent  and  trade  upon.  , 

Gallies,  indeed,  were  proper  for  criminals;  but 
ftronger  velfels  were  required  forfoldiers.  *1  heartof 
conftrudting  Ihips  improved  withthatof  navigation. 
Philip  II.  king  of  all  Spain  and  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  employed  all  the  docks  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  he  then  pof- 
feffed,  in  conftruCting  Ihips  of  an  extraordinary 
fize  and  ftrength;  and  his  fleet  affumed  the  title  of 
the  Invincible  Armada.  It  confifted  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  Ihips,  near  one  hundred  of  which 
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were  the  largeft  that  had  yet  been  feen  on  the 


ocean.  .  Twenty  fmall  lhips  followed  this  fleet* 
and  failed  or  fought  under  its  protection,  The 

m  _  _  _  m  m  m  —  - 


pride  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  fixteenth  century 


hath  dwelt  very  much  upon  and  exaggerated  the 


pompous  defcription  of  this  formidable  armament. 
But  what  fpread  terror  and  admiration  two  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  would  now  ferve  only  to  excite  laughter. 
The  largeft  of  thofe  fhips  would  be  no  more  than 
a  third-rate  veffel  in  our  fquadrons.  They  were  fa 
heavily  armed,  and  fo  ill  managed,  that  they 
could  fcarce  move,  or  fail  near  the  wind,  nor  board 
another  veffel,  nor  could  the  {hip  be  properly 
worked  in  tempeftuous  weather.  The  failors  were 
as  awkward  as  the  fhips  were  heavy,  and  the  pi-* 
lots  almoft  as  ignorant  as  the  failors. 

The  Englifh,  who  were  already  acquainted  with 


the  weaknefs  and  little  fkill  of  their  enemies  at  fea. 


concluded  that  inexperience  would  occafion  their 
defeat.  They  carefully  avoided  boarding  thefe 
unwieldy  machines,  and  burned  a  part  of  them. 
Some  of  thefe  enormous  galleons  were  taken. 


others  difabled,  A.  {form  arofe,  in  which  moft  of 
the  lhips  loft  their  anchors,  and  were  abandoned 
by  their  crews  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  call 


away,  fome  upon  the  weftern  coafts  of  Scotland, 
others  upon  thofe  of  Ireland.  Scarce  one  half  of 
this  invincible  .fleet  was  able  to  return  to  Spain, 
where  the  damages  it  had  fuffered,  joined  to  the 
terror  of  the  failors,  fpread  a  general  confterna- 
tion,  from  which  Spain  has  never  recovered.  The 
Spaniards  were  for  ever  deprefled  by  the  lofs  of 
an  armament  that  had  coft  three  years  preparation, 

and 
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and  upon  which  all  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  book 
kingdom  were  aim  oft  exhaufted.  — * 

The  deftrudtion  of  the  Spanifh  navy  occafioned 
the  dominion  of  the  fea  to  pafs  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch.  The  pride  of  their  former  tyrants 
could  not  be  more  fignally  punilhed  than  by  the 
profperity  of  a  people,  forced  by  oppredion  to 
break  the  yoke  of  regal  authority.  When  this  re¬ 
public  began  to  emerge  from  its  fens,  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  embroiled  in  civil  wars  by  the  fpirit 
of  fanaticifm.  Perfecution  drove  men  into  PIol- 
land  from  all  other  ftates.  The  inquifition  which 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  wiftied  to  extend  over  all 
parts  of  its  dominions  ;  the  perfecution  which 
Henry  II.  railed  in  Frances  the  emifiaries  of  Rome, 
who  were  fupported  in  England  by  Mary ,  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  concurred  to  people  Holland 
with  an  immenfe  number  of  refugees.  This  coun¬ 
try  had  neither  lands  nor  harveft  for  their  fub- 
liftence.  They  were  obliged  to  feek  it  by  fea 
throughout  the  whole  univerfe.  Almoft  all  the 
commerce  of  Europe  was  engrofled  by  Lifbon, 

Cadiz,  and  Antwerp,  under  one  fovereign,  whofe 
power  and  ambition  rendered  him  a  general  objedt 
of  hatred  and  envy.  The  new  republicans  having 
efcaped  his  tyranny,  and  being  excited  by  refent- 
ment  and  neceftity,  became  pirates,  and  formed  a 
navy  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guefe,  whom  they  held  in  utter  averfton.  France 
and  England,  who  in  the  progrefs  of  this  nftng 
republic,  only  perceived  the  humiliation  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  aftifted  Holland  in  preferving 
the  conqueft  and  fpoils  ftie  had  made,  the  value 
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the  Dutch  fecured  to  themfelves*  eftablifhments 
wherever  they  chofe  to  direct  their  forces ;  fixed 
themfelves  in  thefe  acquifitions  before  the  jealoufy 
of  other  nations  could  be  excited*  and  impercep¬ 
tibly  made  themfelves  matters  of  all  commerce  by 
their  induftry,  and  of  all  the  feas  by  the  ftrength 
of  their  fquadrons. 

T  he  domettic  contentions  in  England  were  for  ■ 
a  while  favourable  to  this  profperity*  which  had 
been  fo  filently  acquired  in  remote  countries.  But 
at  length  Cromwell  excited  in  his  country  an  emu¬ 
lation  for  commerce*  fo  natural  to  the  inhabitants 
of  an  ittand.  To  fhare  the  empire  of  the  feas  with 
the  Dutch  was*  in  fadt*  to  give  up  to  them ;  and 
they  were  determined  to  maintain  it.  Inttead  of 
forming  an  alliance  with  England*  they  courage- 
cutty  refolved  upon  war.  They  carried  it  on  for  a 

s* 

long  time  with  unequal  force  5  and  this  perfeverance 
againft  misfortune  preferved  to  them*  at  leaft*  an 
honourable  rivalfhip.  Superiority  in  the  conftruc- 
fion  and  form  of  the  fhips  often  gave  the  vidtory 
to  their  enemies;  but  the  vanquifhed  never  met 
with  any  decifive  lottes. 

These  long  and  dreadful  combats*  however, 
had  exhaufted*  or*  at  leaft*  diminifhed  the  ftrength 
of  the  two  nations*  when  Lewis  XIV.*  willing  to 
avail  himfelf  of  their  mutual  weaknefs,  afpired  to 
the  empire  of  the  fea.  When  this  prince  firft  af- 
fumed  the  reins  of  government*  he  found  only 
eight  or  nine  veffels  in  his  harbours*  and  thole 
very  much  decayed;  neither  were  they  Ihips  of 
the  firft  or  fecond  rate.  Richelieu  had  perceived 
,  the 
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the  neceffity  of  railing  a  pier  before  Rochelle,  but  B  2,9  K 

not  of  forming  a  navy;  the  idea  of  which  muft,  ' - w — t 

however,  have  been  conceived  by  Henry  IV.  and 
his  friend  Sully.  But  it  was  referved  to  the  moft 
brilliant  age  of  the  French  nation  to  give  birth  to 
every  improvement  at  once.  Lewis,  who  per¬ 
ceived,  at  leaft,  all  the  ideas  of  grandeur  he  did 
not  himfelf  difcover,  eftablilhed  a  council  for  the 
conftruttion  of  fhips  in  each  of  the  five  ports  which 
he  opened  to  the  royal  or  military  navy.  He 
formed  docks  and  arfenals;  and  in  lefs  than  twen¬ 
ty  years,  the  French  had  one  hundred  fhips  of  the 
line. 

The  French  navy  firft  exerted  its  power  againft 
the  people  of  Barbary,  who  were  beaten.  It  af¬ 
terwards  obtained  fome  advantages  over  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  It  then  engaged  the  fleets  of  England  and 
Holland,  fometimes  feparately,  and  fometimes 
combined,  and  generally  obtained  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  vittory.  The  firft  memorable 
defeat  the  French  navy  experienced,  was  in  1692, 
when  with  forty  fhips  they  attacked  90  Englifh 
and  Dutch  fhips  oppofite  La  Hogue,  in  order  to 
give  the  Englilh  a  king  they  rejetted,  and  who 
was  not  himfelf  very  defifous  of  the  title.  The 
moft  numerous  fleet  obtained  the  vittory,  James 
the  Second  felt  an  involuntary  pleafure  at  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  people  who  expelled  him;  as  if  at 
this  inftant  the  blind  love  of  his  country  had  pre¬ 
vailed  within  him;  over  his  ambition  for  the 
throne.  Since  that  day  the  naval  powers  of  France 
have  been  upon  the  decline,  and  have  never  been 
je-eftabljlhed. 
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From  that  period  England  acquired  a  fupe- 
riority,  which  hath  raifed  her  to  the  greateft  pro- 
fperity.  A  people,  who  are  at  prefent  the  moft 
confiderable  power  at  fea,  eafily  perfuade  them¬ 
felves  that  they  have  always  held  -  that  empire. 
Sometimes  they  trace  their  maritime  power  to  the 
asra  of  Julius  Casfar,  fometimes  they  aflfert  that 
they  have  ruled  over  the  ocean,  at  lead:,  fince  the 
ninth  century.  Perhaps,  fome  day  or  other,  the 
Corficans,  who  are,  at  prefent  a  nation  of  little  con- 
fequence,  when  they  are  become  a  maritime  peo¬ 
ple,  will  record  in  their  annals  that  they  have  al¬ 
ways  ruled  over  the  Mediterranean.  Such  is  the 
vanity  of  mankind,  they  muft  endeavour  to  ag¬ 
grandize  themfelves  in  paft  as  well  as  future  ages. 
Truth  alone,  that  exifts  before  all  nations  and  fur- 
vives  them  all,  informs  us,  that  there  hath  been 
no  navy  in  Europe  from  the  chriftian  sera  till  the 
1 6th  century.  The  Englifh  themfelves  had  no 
need  of  it,  while  they  remained  in  poffefiion  of 
Normandy  and  of  the  coafts  of  France. 

When  Henry  VIII.  was  defirous  of  equipping 

a  fleet,  he  was  obliged  to  hire  veflfels  from  Ham- 

- 

burgh,  Lubeck,  and  Dantzic;  but  efpecially  from 
Genoa  and  Venice,  who  alone  knew  how  to  con- 
ftrird  and  guide  a  fleet;  who  fupplied  all  the 
failors  and  admirals;  who  gave  to  Europe  a  Co¬ 
lumbus,  an  Americus,  a  Cabot,  a  Verezani, 
thofe  wonderful  men  who  by  their  difcoveries  have 
added  fo  much  to  the  extent  of  the  globe.  Eli¬ 
zabeth  wanted  a  naval  force  againft  Spain,  and 
permitted  her  fubje&s  to  arm  fhips  to  a<ft  againft 
the  enemies  of  the  ftate.  This  permiflion  formed 
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Tailors  for  the  ferviee.  The  queen  herfelf  went  to  B  ^ °  K 
fee  a  fllip  that  had  been  round  the  world;  on 
board  of  which  fhe  embraced  Drake,  at  the  time 
flie  knighted  him.  She  left  forty- two  men  of  war 
to  her  fucceffors.  James  the  firft  and  Charles  the 
firft  added  fome  fhips  to  the  naval  forces  they 
had  received  from  the  throne ;  but  the  com¬ 
manders  of  this  navy  were  chofen  from  the  no¬ 
bility,  who  fatisfied  with  this  mark  of  diflindtion, 
left  the  labours  to  the  pilots;  fo  that  the  art  of 
navigation  received  no  improvements. 

There  were  few  noblemen  in  the  party  that 
dethroned  the  Stuarts.  Ships  of  the  line  were  at 
that  time  given  to  captains  of  inferior  birth,  but 
of  uncommon  fkiil  in  navigation.  They  improv¬ 
ed,  and  rendered  the  Britifh  navy  illuflrious. 

When  Charles  II.  reafcehded  the  throne,  the 
kingdom  was  pofTeffed  of  fix  and  fifty  fhips.  The 
navy  increafed  under  his  reign,  to  the  number  of 
eighty-three,  fifty-eight  of  which  were  fhips  of 
the  line.  Towards  the  latter  days  of  this  prince, 
it  began  to  decline  again.  But,  his  brother, 

James  II.  reflored  it  to  its  former  luftre,  and 
railed  it  even  to  a  greater  degree  of  fplendour. 

Being  himfelf  high  admiral  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  had  invented  the  art  of  regulating  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  fleet,  by  the  fignals  of  the  flag. 

Happy,  if  he  had  better  underflood  the  art  of 
governing  a  free  people!  When  the  prince  of 
Orange,  his  fon-in-law,  became  pofTeffed  of  his 
crown,  the  Englifh  navy  confifled  of  one  hundred 
and  fixty-three  veffels  of  all  fizes,  armed  with 
feven  thoufand  pieces  of  cannon,  and  equipped 
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book  w -rh  forty-two  thoufand  men.  This  force  was 

XIX.  J 

«  ‘ _ >  doubled  during  the  war  that  was  carried  on  for 

the  Spanifh  fucceflion.  It  hath  fince  fo  confider- 
ably  increafed,  that  the  Englifh  think  they  are 
able  alone  to  balance,  by  their  maritime  forces,  the 
navy  of  the  whole  univerle.  England  is  now  at 
fea,  what  Rome  formerly  was  upon  land,  when 
fhe  began  to  decline. 

The  Englifh  nation  confiders  its  navy  as  the 
bulwark  of  its  fafety,  and  the  fource  of  its  riches. 
On  this  they  found  all  their  hopes  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  war.  They  therefore  raife  a 
fleet  more  willingly,  and  with  greater  expedition 
than  a  battalion.  They  fpare  no  expence  and 
exert  every  political  art  to  acquire  feamen. 

Rewards  are  firft  propofed  to  engage  men  to 
enter  into  the  fervice.  The  parliament  in  1744 
decreed,  that  all  prizes  taken  by  a  man  of  war 
fhould  belong  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  con¬ 
quering  fhip.  They  likewife  granted  an  additio¬ 
nal  gratification  of  five  pounds  flerling  to  every 
Englifhman,  who  in  an  engagement  fhould 
board,  take,  or  fink  an  enemy’s  fhip.  To  lucra¬ 
tive  motives,  the  government  adds .  compulfive 
fneafures,  if  they  are  found  neceffary.  In  times 
of  war,  they  feize  upon  failors  of  the  mercantile 
navy. 

Nothing  is  apparently  fo  contradictory  to  na^* 
tional  freedom,  as  thefe  exertions  of  authority 
which  affeCt  men  and  commerce  at  the  fame  time. 
When  compulfive  meafures  are  only  employed  on 
account  of  the  neceflities  of  the  flate,  they  cannot 
be  confidered  as  encroachments  upon  liberty  be- 
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caufe  their  objedt  is  the  public  fafety,  and  the  B  £  ° K 
particular  intereft  even  of  thofe  who  appear  to  ' — < 
fuffer  by  them;  and  becaufe  the  ftate  of  fociety 
requires,  that  the  will  of  each  individual  fhould  be 
fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  whole  community. 

Beftdes,  the  failors  receive  the  fame  pay  from  the 
government,  they  would  have  from  the  merchant, 
which  entirely  juftifies  this  compulfive  meafure; 
a  meafure  which  is  always  moft  advantageous  to 
the  ftate.  The  failor  is  no  longer  at  the  charge 
of  the  public,  but  while  he  continues  in  its  fervice. 

The  expeditions  are  by  thefe  means  carried  on 
with  greater  fecrecy  and  difpatch;  and  the  crews 
are  never  idle.  In  a  word,  if  it  were  an  evil,  it 
is  certainly  not  a  greater  one  than  that  perpetual 
flavery  in  which  all  other  European  failors  are 
held. 

The  navy  is  a  new  kind  of  power,  which  mu  ft 
change  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  hath  fubverted 
the  ancient  idea  of  the  balance  of  power.  Ger¬ 
many,  which  held  this  balance  between  the  houfes 
of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  hath  ceded  it  to  Eng¬ 
land;  which  ifland  difpofes  at  prefent  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  As  by  means  of  its  Ihips  it  is  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  all  maritime  countries,  its  power  of  af- 
fifting  or  doing  hurt  is  extended  over  a  greater 
number  of  ftates.  It  has,  therefore,  acquired  a 
greater  number  of  allies,  more  importance  and 
influence.  It  is  this  ifland  whofe  empire  is  efta- 
blifhed  over  America;  becaufe  it  poffeffes  men 
and  encourages  arts  in  that  country,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  fupplied  with  gold  and  the  materials  of  luxury. 
England  is  of  herfelf,  as  it  were,  the  lever  of  the 
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B  xix  K  un^ver^e*  She  Paves  t^le  way  for  the  greatefl  revo* 
lutionsj  and  carries  the  defliny  of  nations  upon 


her  fleets.  She  is  accufed  of  afpiring  to  be  foie 
miftrefs  of  navigation  and  trade.  This  empire 
which  fhe  might,  perhaps,  obtain  foralhort  time, 
would  occafion  her  ruin.  Univerfal  empire  of  the 
leas  as  well  as  that  of  the  land,  are  projects  equals 
ly  abfurd. 

France  is  continually  urging  the  neceflity  of 
eftablifhing  an  equilibrium  of  power  at  fea;  but 
fhe  is  fufpe6led  of  being  defirous  not  to  have  any 
mailers  upon  it,  in  order  to  have  no  longer  ^hy 
rivals  on  the  continent.  Spain,  however,  is  the 
only  power  that  has  been  hitherto  perfuaded  to 
join  her.  It  is  a  happy  circumflance  for  Europe 
that  the  maritime  forces  fhould  caufe  a  diverflon 
to  thofe  of  the  land.  Any  power  that  has  its 
own  co alls  to  defend,  cannot  eafily  overcome  the 
barriers  of  its  neighbours.  For  this  purpofe  im- 
menfe  preparations  are  required:  numberlefs 
troops,  arfenals  of  all  kinds,  and  various  means 
and  refources  are  neceflary,  to  carry,  into  execu¬ 
tion  projects  of  conquefl.  Since  navigation 
hath  prevailed  in  Europe,  it  enjoys  greater  fecu- 
rity  at  home,  and  has  obtained  a  more  confides 
able  influence  abroad.  Its  wars  are,  perhaps,  nei¬ 
ther  lefs  frequent,  nor  lefs  fanguinary ;  but  it  fufFers 
lefs  ravage,  and  is  lefs  weakened  by  them.  The 
operations  are  carried  on  with  greater  harmony, 
and  with  better  connected  plans,  and  there  are 
fewer  of  thofe  great  effe£ts  that  throw  all  fyflems 
into  eonfufion.  There  are  greater  efforts  and  lefs 
evils  arifing  from  them.  All  the  various  paflions 
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of  men  feemed  diredted  towards  one  general  good, 
one  grand  political  view,  one  happy  exertion  of 
all  natural  and  moral  faculties;  which  is  com¬ 
merce. 

If  the  art  of  navigation  arofe  from  fifhing,  as 
that  of  war  did  from  the  chace,  the  navy  then 
owes  its  exiflence  to  commerce.  The  defire  of 
gain  firft  induced  us  to  make  voyages;  and  one 
world  hath  been  conquered  to  enrich  another. 
This  objed  ,of  conqueft  has  been  the  foundation 
of  commerce;  in  order  to  fupport  commerce, 
naval  forces  have  become  necelfary,  which  are 
themfelves  produced  by  the  trading  navigation. 
The  Phenicians,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  the 
fea  at  the  confines  of  Afia  and  Africa,  to  receive 
and  difpenfe  all  the  riches  of  the  ancient  world, 
founded  their  colonies  and  built  their  cities  with 
no  other  view  but  that-  of  commerce.  At  Tyre, 
they  were  the  mailers  of  the  Mediterranean;  at 
Carthage,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  republic 
that  traded  by  the  ocean  upon  the  richeft  of  the 
European  coafts. 

The  Greeks  fucceeded  the  Phenicians,  as  the 
Romans  did  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks; 
they  held  the  dominion  of  the  fea  as  well  as  of 
the  land ;  but  they  carried  on  no  other  kind  of 
commerce,  except  that  of  conveying  into  Italy, 
for  their  own  ufe,  all  the  riches  of  Africa,  Afia, 
and  the  conquered  world.  When  Rome  had  in¬ 
vaded  the  whole  world,  and  had  loft  all  her  ac- 
quifitions,  commerce  returned,  as  it  were,  to  its 
original  fource  towards  the  ea£t  There  it  was 
eftablifhed,  while  the  Barbarians  over-ran  Europe. 
-  < ,  4  The 
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B  xix  K  The  emP^re  was  divided;  the  din  of  arms,  and 
' — sr—>  the  art  of  war  remained  in  the  weft;  Italy  however 
preferred  its  communication  with  the  Levant, 
where  all  the.  treafures  of  India  were  circulated. 

The  Crufades  exhaufted  in  Afia  all  the  rage  of 
zeal  and  ambition,  of  war  and  fanaticifm,  with 
which  the  Europeans  were  poffefted :  but  they 
were  the  caufe  of  introducing  into  Europe  atafte 
for  Afiatic  luxury;  and  redeemed  by  giving  rife 
to  fome  degree  of  traffic  and  induftry,  the  blood 
and  the  lives  they  had  coft.  Three  centuries, 
taken  up  in  wars  and  voyages  to  the  eaft,  gave  to 
the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  Europe  a  recruit  it  ftood  in 
need  of;  that  it  might  not  perifh  by  a  kind  of  in¬ 
ternal  confumption :  they  prepared  the  way  for 
that  exertion  of  genius  and  aftivity,  which  fince 
arofe,  and  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  conqueft  and 
trade  of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  of  America. 

The  Portuguefe  attempted  by  degrees  to  double 
the  African  coaft.  They  fucceflively  feized  upon 
all  the  points,  and  all  the  ports  that  muft  necef- 
farily  lead  them  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
They  were  engaged,  for  the  fpace  of  fourfcore 
years,  in  making  themfelves  mafters  of  all  that 
weftern  coaft,  where  this  great  Cape  terminates. 

In  1497,  Vafcode  Gama  furmounted  this  barrier; 
and  returning  by  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  ar¬ 
riving  by  a  pafiage  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  at 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  all  the  treafures  of 
the  richeft  countries  of  Afia  were  to  be  circulated. 
This  was  the  fcene  on  which  the  Portuguefe  dif¬ 
played  all  their  conquefts. 
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While  this  nation  made  itfelf  mailer  of  the  B  xix.K 
articles  of  trade,  the  Spaniards' feized  upon  that  v— 
which  purchafes  them*  the  mines  of  gold  and 
filver.  Thefe  metals  became  not  only  a  ilandard 
to  regulate  the  value,  but  alfo  the  objedl  of  com¬ 
merce.  In  this  double  ufe  they  foon  engrafted  all 
the  red.  All  nations  were  in  want  of  them  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  exchange  of  their  commodities,  and 
obtain  the  conveniencies  they  flood  in  need  of. 

The  luxury  and  the  circulation  of  money  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  changed  the  nature  as  well  as 
the  direction  of  commerce,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  extended  , its  bounds. 

But  the  two  nations  that  had  fubdued  the  Eaft 
and  Weft-Indies,  neglefled  arts  and  agriculture. 

They  imagined  every  thing  was  to  be  obtained  by 
gold,  without  confidering  that  it  is  labour  alone 
that  procures  it :  they  were  convinced,  though 
late,  and  at  their  own  expence,  that  the  induftry 
which  they  loft,  was  more  valuable  than  the  riches 
they  acquired  ;  and  the  Dutch  taught  them  this 
fevere  inftrudtion. 

The  Spaniards,  though  pofiefied  of  all  the  gold 
in  the  world,  remained  or  became  poor;  the  Dutch 
prefently  acquired  riches,  without  either  lands  or 
mines.  Holland  is  a  nation  at  the  fervice  of  all 
the  reft,  but  who  fells  her  fer vices  at  a  high  price. 

As  foon  as  ihe  had  taken  refuge  in  the  midft  of 
the  fea,  with  induftry  and  freedom,  which  are  her 
tutelary  gods,  ihe  perceived  that  (lie  had  not  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  land  to  fupport  the  ilxth  part 
of  her  inhabitants.  She  then  chofe  the  whole 
world  for  her  domain,  and  refolved  to  enjoy  it  by 
*  Vol.  V.  H  h  her 
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her  navigation  and  commerce.  She  made  all 
lands  contribute  to  her  fubfidence;  and  all  na¬ 
tions  fupply  her  with  the  conveniencies  of  life. 
.Between  the  north  and  the  fouth  of  Europe,  fhe 
became  what  Flanders  had  been  before,  from 
which  fhe  had  divided,  in  order  to  form  an  inde¬ 
pendent  date  entirely  unconnected  with  it.  Bruges 
and  Antwerp  had  attracted  Italy  and  Germany 
into  their  ports;  Holland  in  her  turn  became  the 
fbaple  of  , all  commercial  powers,  rich  or  poor. 
Not  fatisfied  with  inviting  all  other  nations,  die 
vifited  them  herfelf,  in  order  to  procure  from  one 
what  was  wanted  by  another;  to  convey  to  the 
north,  the  merchandife  of  the  fouth;  to  fell  to  the 
Spaniard  flips  for  cargoes,  and  to  exchange  upon 
the  Baltic  wine  for  wood.  She  imitated  the  dew¬ 
ards  and  farmers  of  large  edates,  who  by  the  im- 
menfe  profits  they  make  in  them,  are  enabled 
fooner  or  later  to  buy  them  up.  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  have  as  it  were  been  the  caufe  that  Holland 
has  fucceeded  in  taking  from  thofe  powers  part  of 
their  conqueds  in  the  Ead  and  Wed  Indies,  and 
almod  the  whole  of  the  profit  of  their  colonies. 
She  availed  herfelf  of  the  indolence  of  thefe proud 
conquerors;  and  by  her  aClivity  and  vigilance, 
obtained  the  key  of  their  treafures,  leaving  them 
nothing  but  the  ched,  which  fhe  took  care  to 
empty  as  fad  as  they  replenifhed  it.  It  is  thus 
that  a  people  of  little  refinement  ruined  two  na¬ 
tions  of  polite  and  noble  manners ;  but  at  the 
mod  honed  and  the  mod  lawful  game  that  can  be 
met  with  in  the  feveral  combinations  of  chance. 
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Every  circumftance  was  favourable  to  the  rife  book 
and  progrefs  of  the  commerce  of  this  republic.  ,  XI*‘ 
Its  pofition  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  at  the 
mouths  of  feveral  great  rivers ;  its  proximity  to 
the  moil  fertile  or  beil  cultivated  lands  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  its  natural  connexions  with  England  and 
Germany,  which  defended  it  againft  France;  the 
little  extent  and-fertility  of  its  own  territory  which 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  become  fiihermen, 
failors,  brokers,  bankers,  carriers,  and  commif- 
faries;  in  a  word,  to  endeavour  to  live  by  in- 
duilry  for  want  of  territory.  Moral  caufes  con¬ 
tributed  with  thofe  of  the  climate  and  the  foil,  to 
eltablifh  and  advance  its  profperity.  The  liberty 
of  its  government,  which  opened  an  afylum  to  all 
Arrangers  diffatisfied  with  their  own  ;  the  freedom 
of  its  religion,  which  permitted  a  public  and  quiet 
profeffion  of  all  other  modes  of  worfhip;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  agreement  of  the  Voice  of  nature  with 
that  of  confcience,  of  interefts  with  duty;  in  a 
word,  that  toleration,  that  univerlal  religion  of  all 
equitable  and  enlightened  minds,  friends  to  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth;  to  God,  as  to  their  father;  to 
men,  as  to  their  brethren.  In  fhort,  this  com¬ 
mercial  republic  found  out  the  fecret  of  availing 

* 

itfelf  of  all  events,  and  of  making  even  the  ca¬ 
lamities  and  vices  of  other  nations  concur  in  ad¬ 
vancing  its  felicity.  It  turned  to  its  own  advan¬ 
tage  the  civil  wars  which  fanaticilm  raifed  among 
people  of  a  refllefs  fpirit,  or  which  patriotifm  ex¬ 
cited  among  a  free  people;  it  profited  by  the  in¬ 
dolence  and  ignorance  which  bigotry  fupported 
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among  two  nations  who  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  imagination. 

This  fpirit  of  induftry  in  Holland,  with  which 
was  intermixed  a  confiderable  lhare  of  that  politi¬ 
cal  art  which  fows  the  feeds  of  jealoufy  and  dil- 
cord  among  the  nations,  at  length  excited  the  at¬ 
tention  of  other  powers.  The  Englifh  were  the 
firft  to  perceive  that  traffic  might  be  carried  on 
without  the  interpofition  of  the  Dutch.  England, 
where  the  attempts  of  defpotifm  had  given  birth 
to  liberty,  becaule  they  were  antecedent  to  cor¬ 
ruption  and  effeminacy,  was  defirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  riches  by  labour  which  alleviate  the  burden  of  it. 
The  Engliffi  firft  confidered  commerce  as  the  pro¬ 
per  fcience  and  fupport  of  an  enlightened,  power¬ 
ful,  and  even  a  virtuous  people.  They  confidered  it 
rather  as  an  improvement  of  induftry  than  an  ac- 
quifition  of  enjoyments s  rather  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  and  a  fource  of  activity  among  the  people, 
than  a  .promoter  0f  luxury  and  magnificence.  In¬ 
vited  to  trade  by  their  fituation,  this  became  the 
fpirit  of  their  government,  and  the  means  of  their 
ambition.  All  their  fchemes  tended  to  this  great 
object.  In  other  monarchies,  trade  is  carried  on 
by  the  common  peoples  in  this  happy  conftitution 
by  the  ftate  or  the  whole  nation,  ffie  carries  it  on 
indeed  with  a  conftant  defire  of  dominion,  which 
implies  that  of  enflaving  other  people,  but  by 
means,  at  leaft,  that  conftitute  the  happinefs  of 
the  world  before  it  is  fubdued.  By  war,  the  con¬ 
queror  is  little  happier  than  the  conquered  $  be- 
caufe  injuries  and  maffacres  are  their  mutual  ob- 
}e&;  but  by  commerce,  the  conquering  people 
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neceffarily  introduce  indufhy  into  the  country, 
which  they  would  not  have  fubdued  if  it  had  been 
already  induftrious,  or  which  they  would  not  main¬ 
tain,  if  they  had  not  brought  indufhy  in  along  with 
them.  Upon  thefe  principles  England  had  found¬ 
ed  her  commerce  and  her  empire,  and  mutually 
and  alternately  extended  one  by  the  other. 

The  French,  fituated  under  as  favourable  afky, 
and  upon  as  happy  a  foil,  have  for  a  long  time 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  idea  that  they  had 
much  to  give  to  other  nations,  without  being 
under  a  neceffity  of  afking  fcarce  any  return.  But 
Colbert  was  fenfible  that  in  the  fermentation  Eu¬ 
rope  was  in  at  this  time,  there  w7ould  be  an  evi¬ 
dent  advantage  for  the  culture  and  productions  of 
a  country  that  fhould  employ  thofe  of  the  whole 
world.  He  opened  manufactures  for  all  the  arts. 
The  woollens,  filks,  dyes,  embroideries,  the  gold 
and  filver  fluffs,  were  brought  to  fo  great  a  degree 
of  refinement  in  luxury  and  tafle  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  that  they  were  in  great  requefl  among 
thofe  nobles  who  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  greatefl 
landed  property.  To  increafe  the  produce  of  the 
arts,  it  was  neceffary  to  procure  the  firfl  materials, 
and  thefe  could  only  be  fupplied  by  direct  com¬ 
merce.  The  chances  of  navigation  had  given 
France  fome  poffeffions  in  the  New  world,  as  they 
had  to  all  the  plunderers  that  had  frequented  the 
fea.  The  ambition  of  fome  individuals  had  formed 
colonies  there,  which  had  been  at  firft  fupported 
and  even  aggrandized  by  the  trade  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  Englifh.  A  national  navy  muff  neceffarily 
feftore  to  the  mother-country  this  natural  connec- 
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book  tion  with  its  coloniks.  The  government,  therefore, 

*  ■  ' 

t— v — — '  ekabliflied  its  naval  forces  upon  the  krength  of  its 
commercial  navigation.  The  nation  would  then 
neceilarily  make  a  double  profit  upon  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  workmanfhip  of  the  manufactures. 
The  French  purfued  for  a  long  time  this  precarious 
and  temporary  objeCt  of  commerce,  with  an  acti¬ 
vity  and  fpirit  of  emulation  which  mu  ft  have  made 
them  greatly  furpafs  their  rivals;  and  they  (till  en¬ 
joy  that  fuperiority  over  other  nations,  in  all  thofe 
arts  of  luxury  and  ornament  which  procure  riches 
to  induftry. 

The  natural  volatility  of  the  national  character 
and  its  propenfity  to  trifling  purfuits,  hath  brought 
treafures  to  the  date,  by  the  take  that  has  fortunate¬ 
ly  prevailed  for  its  fafhions.  Like  to  that  light 
and  delicate  fex,  which  teaches  and  infpires  us  with 
a  take  for  drefs,  the  French  reign  in  all  courts,  at 
leak,  by  the  toilet ;  and  their  art  of  pleakng  is 
one  of  the  mykerious  fources  of  their  fortune  and 
power.  Other  nations  have  fubdued  the  world  by 
thofe  fimple  and  rukic  manners,  which  conkitute 
the  virtues  that  are  fit  for  war;  to  them  it  was  given 
to  reign  over  it  by  their  vices.  Their  empire  will 
continue,  till  they  are  degraded  and  enkaved  by 
their  makers  by  exertions  of  authority  equally  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  unlimited,  when  they  will  become  con¬ 
temptible  in  their  own  eyes.  Then  they  will 
lofe,  with  their  confidence  in  themfelves,-  that  in- 
dukry,  which  is  one  of  the  fources  of  their  opu¬ 
lence  and  of  the  fprings  of  their  aClivity.  They 
will  foon  have  neither  manufactures,  colonies,  nor 
trade, 

This 
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This  taile  for  luxury  and  eafe  hath  given  rife  B 
to  a  new  principle  of  the  moral  world,  which  hath  - 
infinuated  itfelf  by  degrees,  till  it  is  become,  as 
it  were,  neceffary  to  the  exigence  of  political  bo¬ 
dies:  it  hath  produced  the  love  of  labour,  which 
at  prefent  conftitutes  the  chief  ftrength  of  a  date. 
The  fedentary  occupations  of  the  mechanic  arts 
indeed,  render  men  more  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  injuries  of  the  feafons,  lefs  fit  to  be  expofed  to 
the  open  air  which  is  the  firff  nutritive  principle  of 
life.  But  ftill,  it  is  better  that  the  human  race 
fhould  be  enervated  under  the  roofs  of  the  work- 
fhops,  than  inured  to  hardfliips  under  tents;  be- 
caufe  war  deftroys,  while  commerce  on  the  con¬ 
trary  gives  new  life  to  every  thing.  By  this  ufe- 
ful  revolution  in  manners,  the  general  maxims  of 
politics  have  altered  the  face  of  Europe.  It  is  no 
longer  a  people  immerfed  in  poverty  that  becomes 
formidable  to  a  rich  nation.  Power  is  at  prefent 
an  attendant  on  riches,  becaufe  they  are  no  longer 
the  fruit  of  conqueft,  but  the  produce  of  conftant 
labour,  and  of  a  life  fpent  in  perpetual  employ¬ 
ment.  Gold  and  filver  corrupt  only  thofe  indolent 
minds  which  indulge  in  the  delights  of  luxury, 
upon  that  ftage  of  intrigue  and  meannefs,  that  is 
called  greatnefs.  But  thefe  metals  employ  the 
hands  and  arms  of  the  people;  they  excite  a  fpirit 
of  agriculture  in  the  fields;  of  navigation  in  the 
maritime  cities ;  and  in  the  center  of  the  date  they 
lead  to  the  manufacturing  of  arms,  clothing,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  the  conftrudtion  of  buildings.  A  fpi¬ 
rit  of  emulation  exifts  between  man  and  nature: 
they  are  perpetually  improving  each  other.  The 
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people  are  formed  and  fafhioned  by  the  arts  they- 
profefs.  If  there  are  fome  occupations  which 
foften  and  degrade  the  human  race,  there  are 
others  by  which  it  is  hardened  and  repaired.  If  it 
be  true  that  art  renders  them  unnatural,  they  do 
not,  at  leaft,  propagate  in  order  to  deftroy  them- 
felves,  as  among  the  barbarous  nations  in  heroic 
times.  It  is  certainly  an  eafy,  as  well  as  a  capti¬ 
vating  fubjedt,  to  defcribe  the  Romans  with  the 
fingle  art  of  war,  fubduing  all  the  other  arts,  all 
other  nations  indolent  or  commercial,  civilized  or 
favage ;  breaking  or  defpifmg  the  vafes  of  Corinth, 
more  happy  v/ith  their  gods  made  of  clay,  than 
with  the  golden  ftatues  of  their  worthlefs  em¬ 
perors.  But  it  is  a  more  pleafmg,  and  perhaps 
a  nobler  fight,  to  behold  all  Europe  peopled  with 
laborious  nations,  who  are  continually  failing  round 
the  globe,  in  order  to  cultivate  and  render  it  fit 
for  mankind  ;  to  fee  them  animate,  by  the  enliven¬ 
ing  breath  of  induftry,  all  the  regenerating  powers 
of  nature;  feek  in  the  abyfs  of  the  ocean,  and 
in  the  bowels  of  rocks,  for  new  means  of  fubfift- 

Y  •  1 

ence,  or  new  enjoyments;  ftir  and  raife  up  the 
earth  vyith  all  the  mechanic  powers  invented  by 
genius;  eftablifh  between  the  two  hemifpheres,  by 
the  happy  improvements  in  the  art  of  navigation, 
a  communication  of  dying  bridges,  as  it  were,  that 
re-unite  one  continent  to  the  other;  purfue  all  the 
tracks  of  the  fun,  overcome  its  annual  barriers,  and 
pafs  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind;  in  a  word  to  fee  them  open  all  the 
flreams  of  population  and  pieafure,  in  order  to 
/pour  them  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  through  a 
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thoufand  channels.  It  is  then,  perhaps,  that  the 
divinity  contemplates  his  work  with  fatisfa£lion, 
and  does  not  repent  himfelf  of  having  made 
man. 

Such  is  the  image  of  commerce  ;  let  us  now 
admire  the  genius  of  the  merchant.  The  fame 
underftanding  that  Newton  had  to  calculate  the 
motion  of  the  ftars,  he  exerts  in  tracing  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  commercial  people  that  fertilize  the 
earth.  His  problems  are  the  more  difficult  to  re- 
folve,  as  the  circumftances  of  them  are  not  taken 
from  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  as  the  fyftems 
of  the  geometrician  are;  but  depend  upon  the  ca¬ 
prices  of  men,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  thoufand 
events.  That  accurate  fpirit  of  combination  that 
Cromwell  and  Richelieu  muft  have  had,  the  one 
to  deftroy,  the  other  to  eftablifh  defpotic  govern¬ 
ment,  the  merchant  alfo  poffieffes  and  carries  it 
further:  for  he  takes  in  both  worlds  atone  view, 
and  dire&s  his  operations  upon  an  infinite  variety 
of  relative  confiderations,  which  it  is  feldom  given 
to  the  ftatefman,  or  even  to  the  philofopher,  to 
comprehend  and  eflimate.  Nothing  muft  efcape 
him ;  he  muft  forefee  the  influence  of  the  feafons, 
upon  the  plenty,  the  fcarcity,  and  the  quality  of 
provifions;  upon  the  departure  or  return  of  his 
Chips ;  the  influence  of  political  affairs  upon  thofe 
of  commerce ;  the  changes  which  war  or  peace 
muft  neceffarily  occafion  in  the  prices  and  de¬ 
mands  for  merchandife,  in  the  quantity  and  choice 
of  provifions,  in  the  ftate  of  the  cities  and  ports 
of  the  whole  world;  he  muft  know  the  confe- 
quences  that  an  alliance  of  the  two  northern  na¬ 
tions 
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book  tions  may  have  under  the  torrid  zone ;  the  pro- 
k  f  '  ,  grefs,  either  towards  aggrandizement  or  decay,  of 
the  feveral  trading  companies ;  the  effect  that  the 
fall  of  any  European  power  in  India,  may  have 
oydf  Africa  and  America;  the  ftagnation  that  may 
be  produced  in  certain  countries,  by  the  blocking 
up  of  foine  channels  of  induftry;  the  reciprocal 
connection  there  is  between  molt  branches  of 
trade,  and  the  mutual  affiftances  they  lend  by 
the  temporary  injuries  they  feem  to  in  Aid:  upon 
each  other ;  he  muft  know  the  proper  time  to  be¬ 
gin,  and  when  to  flop  in  every  new  undertaking  : 
in  a  word,  he  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  all  other  nations  tributary  to  his  own,  and 
of  increafing  his  o wn  fortune  by  increafmg  the 
profperity  of  his  country;  or  rather  he  muft  know 
how  to  enrich  himfelf  by  extending  the  general 
profperity  of  mankind.  Such  are  the  objedts  that 
the  profeffion  of  the  merchant  engages  him  to  at¬ 
tend  to. 

It  is  alfo  the  trader’s  peculiar  bufinefs  to  fearch 
into  the  receffes  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  treat 
with  his  equals  apparently,  as  if  they  were  honeft, 
but,  in  reality,  as  if  they  were  men  of  no  probi¬ 
ty.  Commerce  is  a  fcience  that  equally  requires 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  of  things.  Its  diffi¬ 
culty  arifes  undoubtedly  lefs  from  the  variety  of 
objeds  about  which  it  is  converfant,  than  from  the 
avidity  of  thole  who  are  engaged  in  it.  If  emu¬ 
lation  increafes  the  concurrence  of  efforts,  jealoufy 
prevents  their  fuccefs.  If  intereft  is  the  vice  that 
deftroys  profeffions  in  general,  what  muft  be  its 
effects  upon  that  in  particular  to  which  it  owes  its 
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exiftence?  The  avidity  with  which  it  is  carried  on 
is  the  caufe  of  its  deftrudtion.  The  thirft  of  gain 
fpreads  over  commerce  a  fpirit  of  avarice  that  lays 
a  reftraint  upon  every  thing,  even  the  means  of 
amaffing. ' 

Is  that  competition  between  different  govern¬ 
ments  which  induces  them  to  re  (train  general  in- 
dufrry  by  mutual  prohibitions,  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  merchant;  or  to  that  tyrannical  exertion  of 
authority,  which,  in  order  to  acquire  riches  without 
the  affiftance  of  commerce,  lays  a  reftraint  on 
all  branches  of  indu.ftry  by  fubjedting  them  to 
corporations?  Certainly  on  the  latter;  for  all  thefe 
focieties  deftroy  the  very  fpirit  of  commerce,  which 
is  liberty.  To  compel  the  indigent  man  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  working,  is  to  condemn  him 
at  once  to  idlenefs  by  the  indigence  he  is  reduced 
to,  and  to  become  indigent  through  idlenefs;  it  is  to 
diminifh  the  fum  total  of  national  labour;  to  im- 
poverifti  the  people  by  enriching  the  hate;  and  to 
deftroy  them  both. 

The  jealoufy  of  trade  between  ftates  is  only  a 
fecret  confpiracy  to  ruin  each  other,  without  any 
particular  benefit  to  any  one.  Thofe  who  govern 
the  people,  exert  the  fame  fkill  in  guarding  againft 
the  induftry  of  the  nations,  as  in  preferring  them- 
felves  from  the  intrigues  of  the  great.  One  indi¬ 
vidual  alone,  who  is  mean  and  deftitute  of  every 
principle,  is  able  to  introduce  a  hundred  reftraints 
into  Europe.  New  chains  are  contrived  with  as 
much  expedition  as  deftruclive  weapons.  Prohi¬ 
bitions  in  commerce,  and  extortions  in  the  finance, 
have  given  rife  to  fmugglers  and  galley-ftaves,  to 
2  cuftoms 
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book  cufloms  and  monopolies,  to  pirates  and  excifemen. 

Centinels  and  obftacles  are  placed  in  every  part  of 
the  fea  and  of  the  land.  The  traveller  enjoys  no 
repofe,  the  merchant  no  property  3  both  are  equally 
expofed  to  all  the  artifices  of  an  infidious  legisla¬ 
tion,  that  gives  rife  to  crimes  by  its  prohibitions, 
and  to  penalties  by  crimes.  They  become  culpable 
without  knowing  it,  or  without  defign:  they  are 
arrefted,  plundered  and  taxed,  though  innocent. 
The  rights  of  the  people  are  violated  by  their 
protedlors;  andthofeof  the  citizen  by  himfelf:  the 
courtier  is  conftantly  endeavouring  to  difquiet  the 
ftatefman;  and  the  contra&or  opprelfes  the  mer¬ 
chant.  Such  is  the  hate  of  commerce  in  time  of 
peace.  But  what  Shall  we  fay  of  commercial 


wars : 


It  is  natural  enough,  for  a  people  pent  up  in 
the  icy  regions  of  the  north,  to  dig  out  iron  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  refufes  them  fubfift- 
ence;  and  to  reap  the  harveft  of  another  nation 
by  force  of  arms;  hunger,  which  is  refrained  by 
no  laws,  cannot  violate  any,  and  feemsto  plead  an 
excufe  for  thefe  hoflilities.  Men  mull;  neceSTarily 
live  by  plunder,  when  they  have  no  corn.  But 
when  a  nation  enjoys  the  privilege  of  an  exten- 
five  commerce,  and  can  fupply  feyeral  other  hates 
from  its  Superfluity;  what  motive  cap  induce  it  to 
declare  war  againft  other  induftrious  nations;  to 
obflru£t  their  navigation  and  their  labours;  in  a 
word,  to  forbid  them  to  live  on  pain  of  death  ? 
Why  does  it  arrogate  to  itfelf  an  exclufive  branch 
of  trade,  a  right  of  fifhing  and  failing,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  property,  and  as  if  the  fea  were 

to 
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to  be  divided  into  acres  as  well  as  the  land  ?  The 
motives  of  fuch  wars  are  eafily  difcovered :  we 
know  that  the  jealoufy  of  commerce  is  nothing 
more  than  a  jealoufy  of  power.  But  have  any 
people  a  right  to  obftruct  a  work  they  cannot 
execute  themfelves,  and  to  condemn  another  na¬ 
tion  to  indolence,  becaufe  they  themfelves  chufe 
to  be  entirely  given  up  to  it  ? 

How  unnatural  and  contradictory  an  expreflion 
is  a  war  of  commerce  l  Commerce  is  the  fource 
and  means  of  fubfiftence  j  war  of  deftruction. 
Commerce  may,  poffibly,  give  rife  to  war,  and 
continue  it ;  but  war  puts  a  flop  to  every  branch 
of  commerce.  Whatever  advantage  one  nation 
may  derive  from  another  in  trade,  becomes  a  mo¬ 
tive  of  induftry  and  emulation  to  both  :  in  war, 
on  the  contrary,  the  injury  affects  both  5  for  plun¬ 
der,  fire,  and  fword  can  neither  improve  lands,  nor 
enrich  mankind.  The  wars  of  commerce  are  fo 
much  the  more  fatal,  as  by  the  prefent  fuperiority 
of  the  maritime  powers  over  thofe  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  of  Europe  over  the  three  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  conflagration  becomes  general; 
and  that  the  diffentions  of  two  maritime,  powers 
excite  the  fpirit  of  difcord  among  all  their  allies, 
and  occafion  inactivity  even  among  the  neutral 
powers. 

Coasts  and  feas  ftained  with  blood  and  covered 
with  dead  bodies ;  the  horrors  of  war  extending 
from  pole  to  pole,  between  Africa,  Afia,  and 
America,  as  well  throughout  the  fea  that  feparates 
us  from  the  New  world,  as  throughout  the  vaft 
extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  fuch  has  been  the 
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b  o  o  k.  fpectacle  exhibited  in  the  two  laft  wars,  in  which 
ail  the  powers  of  Europe  have  been  alternately 
fhaken,  or  have  difanguifhed  themlelves  by  fome 
remarkable  exertion.  The  earth,  however,  was 
depopulated,  and  commerce  did  not  fupply  the 
Ioffes  it  had  fuftained ;  the  lands  were  exhaufted 
by  taxes,  and  the  channels  of  navigation  did  not 
affift  the  progrefs  of  agriculture.  The  loans  of  the 
ftate  previoufly  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens 
by  ufurious  profits,  the  forerunners  of  bankruptcy. 
Even  thofe  powers  that  were  vidtorious,  oppreffed 
by  the  conquefts  they  had  made,  and  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  greater  extent  of  land  than  they  could 
keep  or  cultivate,  were  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
their  enemies.  The  neutral  powers,  who  were  de- 
lirous  of  enriching  ffiemfelves  in'  peace,  in  the 
midft  of  this  commotion  were  expofed  and  tamely 
fubmitted  to  infults  more  difgraceful  than  the  de-' 
feats  of  an  open  war. 

Ho  w  highly  impolitic  are  thofe  commercial  wars,, 
equally  injurious  to  all  the  nations  concerned,  with-*-' 
out  being  advantageous  to  fuch  as  are  not  engaged' 
in  them  3  thofe  wars  where  the  failors  become 
foldiers,  and  the  merchant  ffiips  are  turned  into 
privateers  5  where  the  traffic  between  the  mother- 
countries  and  their  colonies  is  interrupted,  and  the 
price  of  their  reciprocal  commodities  is  raifed  ! 

What  a  fource  of  political  abufes  arifes  from 
thofe  treaties  of  commerce  which  are  productive 
of  war  !  Thofe  exciufive  privileges  which  one  na^' 
tion  acquires  from  another,  either  for  a  traffic  of 
luxury,  or  for  the  neceffaries  of  life !  A  general 
freedom  granted  to  induftry  and  commerce  is  the* 

only 
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only  treaty  which  a  maritime  power  fhould  enforce  book 
at  home,  or  negociate  abroad.  Such  a  condud  * 
would  make  the  people  v/ho  purfued  it  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  benefadors  of  the  human  race.  The 
more  labour  was  encouraged  upon  land,  and  the 
greater  number  of  fhips  there  were  at  fea,  fo  much 
the  more  important  to  them  would  be  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  purfue  and  obtain  by  negociations  and 
by  war.  For  there  will  be  no  increafe  of  riches  in 
any  country,  if  there  be  no  induftry  among  its 
neighbours,  who  can  acquire  nothing  but  by  ar¬ 
ticles  of  exchange,  or  by  the  means  of  gold  and 
filler.  But  without  commerce  and  induftry  nei¬ 
ther  metals,  nor  manufadures  of  value  can  be 
obtained  ;  nor  can  either  of  thefe  fources  of  riches 
exift  without  liberty.  The  indolence  of  one  nation 
is  prejudicial  to  all  the  reft,  either  by  increasing 
their  labour,  or  by  depriving  them  of  what  it 
ought  to  produce.  The  effed  of  the  prefent  fyf- 
tem  of  commerce  and  induftry  is  the  total  fubver- 
fion  of  order. 

The  want  of  the  fine  fleeces  of  Spain  is  re¬ 
trieved  by  the  flocks  of  England,  and  the  ft ik 
manufadures  of  Italy  are  carried  on  even  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  the  wines  of  Portugal  might  be  improved, 
were  it  not  for  the  excluftve  privileges  granted  to 
a  particular  company.  The  mountains  of  the 
north  and  fouth  would  be  fufficient  to  fupply  Eu¬ 
rope  with  wood  and  metals,  and  the  vallies  would 
produce  a  greater  plenty  of  corn  and  fruits.  Ma¬ 
nufadures  would  be  raifed  in  barren  countries,  if 
thefe  could  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  by  a  free  circulation.  Whole  pro¬ 
vinces 
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vinces  would  not  be  left  uncultivated  in  the  heart 
of  a  country  in  order  to  fertilize  fome  unwholefome 
moraffes,  where,  while  the  people  are  fupported 
by  the  productions  of  the  land,  the  influence  of 
the  air  and  the  water  tends  to  their  deftruCtion. 
We  fhould  not  fee  all  the  rich  produce  of  com¬ 
merce  confined  to  particular  cities  of  a  large  king¬ 
dom,  as  the  privileges  and  fortunes  of  the  whole 
people  are  to  particular  families.  Circulation 
would  be  quicker,  and  the  confumption  increafed. 
Each  province  would  cultivate  its  favourite  pro¬ 
duction,  and  each  family  its  own  little  field  :  and 
under  every  roof  there  would  be  one  child  to  fpare 
for  the  purpofes  of  navigation  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  arts.  Europe,  like  China,  would 
fwarm  with  multitudes  of  induftrious  people.* — 
Upon  the  whole,  the  freedom  of  trade  would  in- 
fenfibly  produce  that  univerfal  peace  which  a  brave 
but  humane  monarch  once  confidered  not  as  merely 
chimerical.  The  fyflem  of  the  happinefs  of  na¬ 
tions  arifing  from  the  improvement  of  reafon 
would  be  founded  on  a  turn  for  calculation  and 
the  fpirit  of  ceconomy,  which  would  prove  a  more 
effectual  fecurity  of  morals,  than  the  vifionary 
ideas  of  fuperftition.  Thefe  prefently  difappear 
as  foon  as  paffions  exert  themfelves,  while  reafon 
gains  ftrength  and  advances  to  maturity  along 
with  them. 

Commerce,  which  naturally  arifes  from  agri¬ 
culture,  returns  to  it  by  its  own  tendency  and  by 
the  circulation  it  occafions  :  thus  the  rivers  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fea,  which  has  produced  them  by  the 
exhalations  of  its  waters  into  vapours,  and  by  the 

fall 
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fall  of  thofe  vapours  when  changed  into  waters.  B  o  o  k. 
The  quantity  of  gold  brought  by  the  tranfpor-  v — 
tation  and  confumption  of  the  fruits  of  the 
e&rth,  returns  into  its  bofom,  and  reproduces  all 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  the  materials  of  com-' 
merer*  If  the  lands  are  not  cultivated,  all  com¬ 
merce  is  precarious*  becaufe  it  is  deprived  of  its 
principal  fupplies,  which  are  the  productions  of 
nature.  Nations  that  are  only  maritime  or  com¬ 
mercial,  enjoy,  it  is  true*  the  fruits  of  commerce* 
but  the  origin  of  it  is  to  be  found  among  thofe 
people  that  are  (killed  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 
Agriculture  is,  therefore,  the  chief  and  real  opu¬ 
lence  of  a  (late.  The  Romans  in  the  intoxication 
of  their  conquefts,  by  which  they  had  obtained  the 
poftefiion  of  all  the  earth  without  cultivating  it, 
were  ignorant  of  this  truth.  It  was  unknown  to 
the  Barbarians,  who,  deftroying  by  the  fword  an 
empire  that  had  been  eftabliftied  by  it,  abandoned 
to  (laves  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  of  which 
they  referved  to  themfelves  the  fruits  and  the  pro¬ 
perty.  Even  in  the  age  fubfequent  to  the  difeo- 
very  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  this  truth  was 
unattended  to*  whether  in  Europe  the  people 
were  too  much  engaged  in  wars  of  ambition  or  re¬ 
ligion  to  confider  it*  or  whether  the  conquefts 
made  by  Portugal  and  Spain  beyond  the  feas,  ha¬ 
ving  brought  us  treafures  without  labour,  we 
contented  ourfelves  with  enjoying  them  by  encou¬ 
raging  luxury  and  the  arts,  before  any  method 
had  been  thought  of  to  fecure  thefe  riches. 

But  the  time  came,  when  plunder  ceafed,  ha¬ 
ving  no  objeCt  on  which  it  could  be  exercifed. 

Vol.  V.  I  i  When 
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When  the  conquered  lands  in  the  New  world* 
after  having  been  much  contefted  for,  were  di¬ 
vided,  it  became  neceffary  to  cultivate  them,  and 
to  fupport  the  colonifts  who  fettled  there.  As 
xhefe  were  natives  of  Europe,  they  cultivated  for 
that  country  fuch  productions  as  it  did  not  fur- 
nifh,  and  required  in  return  fuch  provifions  as 
cuitom  had  made  natural  to  them.  In  proportion 
as  the  colonies  were  peopled,  and  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tailors  and  manufacturers  increafed  with  the 
-increafe  of  productions,  the  lands  muft  neceflarily 
iurnifh  a  greater  quantity  of  fubfiftence  for  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  population 3  and  an  augmentation  of  in¬ 
digenous  commodities,  for  foreign  articles  of  ex¬ 
change  and  confumption.  The  laborious  em¬ 
ployment  of  navigation,  and  the  fpoiling  of  pro¬ 
vifions  in  the  tranfport,  caufmg  a  greater  lofs  of 
materials  and  produce,  it  became  neceffary  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  earth  with  the  greateft  care  and  afli- 
duity,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fruitful.  The 
confumption  of  American  commodities,  far  from 
leffening  that  of  European  productions,  ferved 
only  to  in ci  ^aie  an  d  extend  it  upon  all  the  feas,  in 
all  the  ports,  and  in  all  the  cities  where  commerce 
and  induftry  prevailed.  Thus  the  people  who 
were  the  mod  commercial,  neceffarily  became  at 
the  fame  time  the  grea.teft  promoters  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

■  *  ■  .  ..  .  ..  ..  .i  ’  .  '  *  J  .  t  i 

England  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  this  new 
fyftem.  She  eftablifhed  and  encouraged  it  by 
honours  and  premiums  propofed  to  the  planters. 
A  medal  was  ftruck  and  prefented  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford*,  with  the  following  infcription :  For  hav¬ 
ing 
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ing  planted  Oak.  Triptolemus  and  Ceres  were  book. 
adored  in  antiquity  only  from  fimilar  motives; 
and  yet  temples  and  altars  are  Hill  eredted  to  in¬ 
dolent  monks*  The  God  of  nature  will  not  fuf- 
fer  that  mankind  fhould  perifh.  He  hath  im¬ 
planted  in  all  noble  and  generous  minds,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  people  and  of  enlightened  monarchs, 
this  idea,  that  labour  is  the  firft  duty  of  man, 
and  that  the  moft  important  of  all  labours  is  that 
of  cultivating  the  land.  The  reward  that  attends 
agriculture,  the  .  fatisfying  of  our  wants,  is  the 
belt  encomium  that  can  be  made  of  it.  If  I  had 
a  fubje  ft  who  could  produce  two  blades  of  corn  injiead 
of  one>  faid  a  monarch,  I  fhould  prefer  him  to  all 
the  men  of  political  genius  in  the  fate.  How  much 
is  it  to  be  lamented  that  fuch  a  king  and  fuch  an 
opinion  are  merely  the  fidtion  of  Swift’s  brain? 

But  a  nation  that  can  produce  fuch  writers,  necef- 
farily  confirms  the  truth  of  thisfublime  idea;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  England  doubled  the 
produce  of  its  cultivation. 

The  example  of  the  Englifh  has  excited  all 
other  nations  that  were  fenfible  of  the  value  of  in- 
duflry,  to  diredt  it  to  its  true  origin  and  primary 
deflination*  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  French,  who,  under  the  adminiftration  of  three 
Cardinals,  had  fcarce  been  allowed  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  public  affairs,  ventured  at  length  to 
write  on  fubjedts  of  importance,  and  general  uti¬ 
lity.  The  undertaking  of  a  Univerfal  Didtionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  brought  every  great  object  to 
view,  and  exercifed  the  thoughts  of  every  man  of 
genius  and  knowledge.  Montefquieu  wrote  the 
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Spirit  of  Laws,  and  the  "boundaries  of  genius  were 
extended.  Natural  hiftory  was  written  by  a  French 
Pliny,  who  furpaffed  Greece  and  Rome  in  the 
knowledge  and  defcription  of  nature.  This  hif¬ 
tory,  bold  and  fublime  as  its  fubjecft,  warmed  the 
imagination  of  every  reader,  and  powerfully  ex¬ 
cited  them  to  fuch  inquiries,  as  a  nation  cannot 
relinquifh,  without  returning  into  a  (late  of  bar- 
fearifm.  In  Ids  than  twenty  years,  the  French 
nation  became  fenfible  of  their  real  interefts. 
They  communicated  their  knowledge  to  govern¬ 
ment,  and  agriculture,  if  it  was  not  encouraged 
by  rewards,  was,  at  lead:,  patronized  by  fome 
minifters. 

Germany  hath  felt  the  happy  influence  of  that 
fpirit  of  information  and  knowledge  which  contri¬ 
butes  to  fertilize  the  earth  and  to  multiply  its  in¬ 
habitants.  All  the  northern  climates  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  lands. 
Even  Spain  has  exerted  herfelf^  and  though  little 
populous,  has  however  engaged  foreign  hufband- 
men  to  labour  in  her  uncultivated  provinces. 

It  is  a  fadl  fomewhat  remarkable,  though  it 
might  naturally  be  expected,  that  men  fhould  have 
returned  to  the  exercife  of  agriculture  the  firfb  of 
the  arts  only  after  they  had  fucceffively  tried  the 
refc.  It  is  the  common  progreffion  of  the  human 
mind,  not  to  regain  the  right  path,  till  after  it 
hath  exhaufted  itfelf  in  purfuing  falfe  tracks.  It 
is  always  advancing  $  and  as  it  relinquifhed  agri¬ 
culture,  to  purfue  commerce  and  the  enjoyments 
of  luxury,  it  foon  traverfed  over  the  different  arts 
of  life,  and  returned  at  laft  to  agriculture,  which 

is 
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is  the  fource  and  foundation  of  all  the^red,  and  to 
which  it  devoted  its  whole  attention,  from  the  fame 
motives  of  intered  that  had  made  it  quit  it  before. 
Thus  the  eager  and  inquifitive  man,  who  volunta¬ 
rily  banifhes  himfelf  from  his  countryjn  his  youth, 
wearied  with  his  condant  excurfions,  returns  at 
laft  to  live  and  die  in  his  native  land. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  depends  upon,  and  arifes 
from  the  cultivation  of  land.  It  forms  the  in¬ 
ternal  ilrength  of  dates;  and  occafions  riches  to 
circulate  into  them  from  v/ithout.  Every  power 
which  comes  from  any  other  fource,  is  artificial 
and  precarious,  either  confidered  in  a  natural  or 
moral  light.  Induflry  and  commerce  which  do 
not  dire&ly  affed  the ‘agriculture  of  a  country, 
are  in  the  power  of  foreign  nations,  who  may 
either  difpute  thefe  advantages  through  emula¬ 
tion,  or  deprive  the  country  of  them  through 
envy.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  eftablifhing 
the  fame  branch  of  induflry  among  themfelves, 
or  by  fuppreding  the  exportation  of  their  own  un¬ 
wrought  materials,  or  the  importation  of  thofe 
materials  when  manufadured.  But  a  country 
well-cultivated  occafions  an  increafe  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  riches  are  the  natural  confequence  of 
that  increafe.  This  is  not  the  teeth  which  the 
dragon  lows  to  bring  forth  foldiers  to  dedroy  each 
other;  it  is  the  milk  of  Juno,  which  peoples 
the  heavens  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 

dars. 

The  government,  therefore,  fhould  rather  be 
attentive  to  the  fupport  of  country  villages,  than 
of  great  cities.  The  fird  may  be  confidered  as 
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**0^0  k  parents  and  nurferies  always  fruitful;  the  others 
only  as  daughters  which  are  often  ungrateful  and 
barren.  The  cities  can  fcarce  fubfifl  but  from  the 
fuperfluous  part  of  the  population  and  produce  of 
the  countries.  Even  the  fortified  places  and  ports 
of  trade,  which  feem  to  be  connected  with  the 
whole  world  by  their  fhips,  which  diffufe  more 
riches  than  they  poffefs,  do  not,  however,  attradl; 
all  the  treafures  they  difpenfe,  but  by  means  of 
the  produce  of  the  countries  that  furround  them. 
The  tree  muff,  therefore,  be  watered  at  its  root. 
The  cities  will  only  be  flourifhing  in  proportion 
as  the  fields  are  fruitful. 

But  this  fertility  depends  lefs  upon  the  foil  than 
upon  the  inhabitants.  Spain  and  even  Italy, 
though  fituated  under  a  climate  the  moil  favour¬ 
able  to  agriculture,  produce  lefs  than  France  or 
England ;  becaufe  the  efforts  of  nature  are  im¬ 
peded  in  a  thoufand  ways  by  the  form  of  their  go¬ 
vernment.  In  all  parts  where  the  people  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  country  by  property,  by  the  fecurity 
of  their  funds  and  revenues,  the  lands  will  flou- 
rifh,  in  all  parts  where  privileges  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to,  the  cities,  and  labour  to  the  countries, 
every  proprietor  will  be  fond  of  the  inheritance  of 
his  anceflors,  will  increafe  and  embellifh  it  by 
affiduous  cultivation,  and  his  children  will  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  proportion  to  his  means,  and  thefe  be 
increafed  in  proportion  to  his  children. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  intereft  of  government  to 
favour  the  hufbandmeri,  in  preference  to  all  the 
indolent  claffes  of  fociety.  Nobility  is  but  an 
odious  diftindfion,  when  it  is  not  founded  upon 
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fervkes  of  real  and  evident  utility  to  the  ftate; 

1  fuch  as  the  defence  of  the  nation  ^gainfl  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  conqueft,  and  againfl:  the  enter- 
prifes  of  defpotifm.  The  nobles  furnifh  only  a 
precarious  and  oftentimes  fatal  afliftance ;  when, 
after  having  led  an  effeminate  and  licentious  life 
in  the  cities,  they  can  only  afford  a  weak  defence 
for  their  country  upon  her  fleets  and  in  her  armies, 
and  afterwards  return  to  court,  to  folicit  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  their  bafenefs,  places  and  honours, 
which  are  revolting  and  burthenfome  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  The  clergy  are  a  fet  of  men  ufelefs,  at  leaft, 
to  the  earth,  even  when  they  are  employed  in 
prayer.  But  when,  with  fcandalous  morals,  they 
preach  a  doCtrine  which  is  rendered  doubly  incre¬ 
dible  and  impracticable  from  their  ignorance  and 
from  their  example;  when,  after  having  difgraced, 
difcredited  and  overturned  religion,  by  a  variety 
of  abufes,  of  fophifms,  of  injuflices  and  ufurpa- 
tions,  they  wifb  to  fupport  it  by  perfection ;  then 
this  privileged,  indolent,  and  reftlefs  clafs  of  men, 
become  the  mofl:  dreadful  enemies  of  the  ftate  and 
of  the  nation.  The  only  good  and  refpeCtable 
part  of  them  that  remains,  is  that  portion  of  the 
clergy  who  are  mofl:  defpifed  and  mofl:  burthened 
with  duty,  and  who  being  fituated  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  in  the  country,  labour, 
edify,  advife,  comfort,  and  relieve  a  multitude  of 
unhappy  men. 

The  hufbandmen  deferve  to  be  preferred  by 
government,  even  to  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
profeffors  of  either  the  mechanical  or  liberal  arts. 
To  encourage  and  to  proteCt  the  arts  of  luxury, 
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B  Xix  K  an<^  at  t^ie  **arne  t*me  ne^et^  t^ie  cultivation  of  the 
land,  that  fource  of  induftry  to  which  they  owe 
their  exiftence  and  fupport>  is  to  forget  the  order 
of  the  feveral  relations  between  nature  and  fociety. 
To  favour  the  arts  and  to  negledt  agriculture,  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  remove  the  bafis  of  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  in  order  to  finifti  the  top.  The  mechanical 
arts  engage  a  fufficient  number  of  hands  by  the 
allurement  of  the  riches  they  procure,  by  the 
comforts  they  fupply  the  workmen  with,  by  the 
cafe,  pleafures  and  conveniences  that  arife  in  cities 
where  the  feveral  branches  of  induftry  unite,  Jt 
is  the  life  of  the  hufbandman  that  ftands  in  need 
of  encouragement  for  the  hard  labours  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to,  and  of  indemnification  for  the  Ioffes  and 
vexations  it  fuftains.  The  hufbandman  is  placed 
at  a  diftance  from  every  object  that  can  either  ex¬ 
cite  his  ambition,  or  gratify  his  curioiity.  He 
lives,  in  a  date  of  feparation  from  the  diftinctions 
and  pleafures  of  fociety.  He  cannot  give  his 
children  a  polite  education,  without  fending  them 
at  a  diftance  from  him,  nor  place  them  in  fuch  a 
fttuation  as  may  enable  them  to  diftinguiih  and 
advance  themfelves  by  the  fortune  they  may  ac¬ 
quire,  He  does  not  enjoy  the  facrifices  he  makes 
for  them,  while  they  are  educated  at  a  diftance 
from  him.  In  a  word,  he  undergoes  all*  the  fa¬ 
tigues  that  are  incident  to  man,  without  enjoying 
his  pleafures,  unlefs  fupported  by  the  paternal 
care  of  government.  Every  thing  is  burthenfome 
and  humiliating  to  him,  even  the  taxes,  the  very 
name  of  which  fometimes  makes  his  condition 
more  wretched  fhan  any  other. 
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Men  are  naturally  attached  to  the  liberal  arts 
by  their  particular  genius,  which  makes  this  at¬ 
tachment  grow  up  into  a  kind  of  paflion;  and 
likewife  by  the  reputation  they  refled  on  thofe 
who  diftinguifli  themfelves  in  the  purfuit  of  them. 
It  is  not  poflible  to  admire  the  works  of  genius, 
without  efteeming  and  carefling  the  perfons  ,  en¬ 
dowed  with  that  valuable  gift  of  nature.  But  the 
man  devoted  to  the  labours  of  hufbandry,  if  he 
cannot  enjoy  in  quiet  what  he  poflefles,  and  what 
he  gathers ;  if  he  is  incapable  of  improving  the 
benefits  of  his  condition,  becaufe  the  fweets  of  it 
are  taken  from  him ;  if  the  military  fervice,  if 
vaflalage  and  taxes  are  to  deprive  him  of  his  child, 
his  cattle,  and  his  corn,  nothing  remains  for  him, 
but  to  imprecate  both  the  fky  and  the  land  that 
torment  him,  and  to  abandon  his  fields  and  his 
country. 

A  wise  government  cannot  refufe  to  pay  its 
principal  attention  to  agriculture,  without  endan¬ 
gering  its  very  exiftence :  the  mod:  ready  and  e fi¬ 
fe  dual  means  of  aflifting  it,  is  to  favour  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  every  kind  of  produdion,  by  the 
moft  free  and  general  circulation. 

An  unreftrained  liberty  in  the  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities  renders  a  people  at  the  fame  time  com¬ 
mercial  and  attentive  to  agriculture;  it  extends 
the  views  of  the  farmer  towards  trade,  and  thofe 
of  the  merchant  towards  cultivation.  It  conneds 
them  to  each  other  by  fuch  relations  as  are  regular 
and  conftant.  All  men  belong  equally  to  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  to  the  cities,  and  there  is  a  reciprocal 
communication  maintained  between  the  provinces. 

The 
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The  circulation  of  commodities  brings  on  in  rea¬ 
lity  the  golden  age,  in  which  ft  reams  of  milk  and 
honey  are  faid  to  have  flowed  through  the  plains. 

All  the  lands  are  cultivated ;  the  meadows  are  fa- 

- 

vourable  to  tillage  by  the  cattle  they  feed  5  the 
growth  of  corn  promotes  that  of  vines,  by  fur- 
nilhins  a  conftant  and  certain  fubflftence  to  him 
who  neither  lows  nor  reaps,  but  plants,  prunes, 
and  gathers. 

Let  us  now  conflder  the  effects  of  a  contrary 
fyftem,  and  attempt  to  regulate  agriculture,  and 
the  circulation  of  its  produce,  by  particular  laws  ; 
and  let  us  obferve  what  calamities  will  enfue. 
Power  will  not  only  be  deflrous  of  obferving  and 
being  informed  of  every  aCtion,  but,  will  even 
want  to  affume  every  important  aft  to  itfelf,  in 
confequence  of  which  nothing  will  lucceed.  Men 
will  be  led  like  their  cattle,  or  tranfported  like 
their  corn;  they  will  be  collected  and  difperfed  at 
the  will  of  a  tyrant,  to  be  flaughtered  in  war,  or 
perifh  upon  fleets,  or  in  different  colonies.  That 
which  conftitutes  the  life  of  a  ftate  will  become 
its  deftrudtion.  Neither  the  lands,  nor  the  people 
will  flourifh,  and  the  ftates  will  tend  quickly 
to  their  diffolution ;  that  is,  to  that  feparation 
which  is  always  preceded  by  the  maffacre  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  their  tyrants.  What  will  then 

become  of  manufactures  ? 

Agriculture  gives  birth  to  the  arts,  when  it 
becomes  general,  and  is  carried  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  which  gives  men  leifure  to  invent,  and 
procure  themfelves  the  conveniences  of  life;  and 
when  it  has  occafloned  a  population  fuffieiently 


numerous 
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numerous  to  be  employed  in  other  labours,  befides 
thofe  which  the  land  requires;  then  a  people 
mull;  neceflarily  become  either  foldiers,  naviga¬ 
tors,  or  manufacturers.  As  foon  as  war  has  chang¬ 
ed  the  rude  and  favage  manners  of  a  laborious 
people;  as  foon  as  it  has  nearly  circumfcribed  the 
extent  of  their  empire,  thofe  men  who  were  before 
engaged  in  the  exercife  of  arms,  mull  then  apply 
themfelves  to  the  management  of  the  oar,  the 
ropes,  the  feiffars,  or  the  Ihuttle ;  in  a  word,  of 
all  the  inllruments  of  commerce  and  indultry;  for 
the  land,  which  fupported  fuch  a  number  of  men 
without  the  affillance  of  their  own  labour,  does 
not  any  more  Hand  in  need  of  it.  As  the  arts 
ever  have  a  country  of  their  own,  their  peculiar 
place  of  refuge,  where  they  are  carried  on  and  flou- 
rifh  in  tranquility,  it  is  eafier  to  repair  thither  in 
fearch  of  them,  than  to  wait  at  home  till  they  lhall 
have  grown  up,  and  advanced  with  the  tardy  pro- 
greffion  of  ages,  and  the  favour  of  chance  which 
prefides  over  the  difeoveries  of  genius.  Thus  every 
nation  of  Europe  that  has  had  any  indullry,  has 
borrowed  the  moll  confiderable  lhare  of  the  arts 
from  Afia.  There  invention  feems  to  have  been 
coeval  with  mankind. 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  thofe  climates  hath 
always  produced  a  moll  numerous  race  of  people, 
as  well  as  abundance  of  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
There,  laws  and  arts,  the  offspring  of  genius  and 
tranquillity,  have  arifen  from  the  fettled  Hate  of 
government;  and  luxury,  the  fource  of  every 
enjoyment  that  attends  indullry,  has  fprung  out 
of  the  richnefs  of  the  foil.  India,  China,  Perfia 

and 
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and  Egypt  were  in  poffeflion  not  only  of  all  the 
treafures  of  nature,  but  alfo  of  the  mod;  brilliant 
inventions  of  art.  War  in  thefe  countries  hath 
often  deftroyed  every  monument  of  genius,  but 
they  rife  again  out  of  their  own  ruins,  as  well  as 
mankind.  Not  unlike  thofe  laborious  fwarms  we 
fee  perifh  in  their  hives  by  the  wintry  blait  of  the 
north,  and  which  reproduce  themfelves  in  fpring, 
retaining  fbill  the  fame  love  of  toil  and  order;  there 
are  certain  Afiatic  nations  which  have  fbill  pre¬ 
ferred  the  arts  of  luxury  with  the  materials  that 
fupply  them,  notwithfbanding  the  incurfions  and 

conquefts  of  the  Tartars. 

# 

It  was  in  a  country  fucceflively  fubdued  by  the 
Scythians,  Romans,  and  Saracens,  that  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  which  not  even  chriftianity  nor 
time  could  civilize,  recovered  the  arts  and  fciences 
without  endeavouring  to  difeover  them.  The 
Crufades  exhaufted  the  fanatic  zeal  of  thofe  who 
engaged  in  them,  and  changed  their  barbarous 
manners  at  Conftantinople.  It  was  by  journeying 
to  vifit  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour,  who  was  born 
in  a  manger,  and  died  on  a  crofs,  that  they  ac¬ 
quired  a  tafte  for  magnificence,  pomp,  and  wealth. 
By  them  the  Afiatic  grandeur  was  introduced  into 
the  courts  of  Europe.  Italy,  the  feat  from  whence 
religion  fpread  her  empire  over  other  countries, 
was  the  firffc  to  adopt  a  fpecies  of  induftry  that 
was  of  benefit  to  her  temples,  the  ceremonies  of 
her  worfhip,  and  thofe  proceffions  which  ferve  to 
keep  up  devotion  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  when 
once  it  has  engaged  the  heart.  Chriftian  Rome, 
after  having  borrowed  her  rites  from  the  Eaftern 

nations. 
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nations,  was  flill  to  draw  from  thence  the  wealth  B  °  °  K 
by  which  they  are  lupported.  y  v  *  « 

Venice,  whofe  gallies  were  ranged  under  the 
banner  of  liberty,  could  not  fail  of  being  induftri- 
ous.  The  people  of  Italy  eflablifhed  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  were  a  long  time  in  poiTeffion  of  all  the 
arts,  even  when  the  conquefl  of  the  Eaft  and  Wed: 

Indies  had  caufed  the  treafures  of  the  whole  world 
to  circulate  in  Europe.  Flanders  derived  her  ma¬ 
nual  arts  from  Italy ;  England  obtained  thofe  die 
eflablifhed  from  Flanders ;  and  France  borrowed 
the  general  induflry  of  all  countries.  Of  the 
Englifh  fhe  purchafed  her  flocking  looms,  which 
work  ten  times  as  fall  as  the  needle.  The  number 

i 

of  hands  unoccupied  from  the  introduction  of  the 
loom,  were  employed  in  making  of  lace,  which 
was  taken  from  the  Flemings.  Paris  furpafled 
Perfia  in  her  carpets,  and  Flanders  in  her  tapefby, 
in  the  elegance  of  her  patterns,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  dyess  and  excelled  Venice  in  the  tranfparency 
and  fize  of  her  mirrors.  France  learned  to  difjf^nfe 
with  part  of  the  filks  fhe  received  from  Italy,  and 
with  Englifh  broad  cloths.  Germany,  together 
with  her  iron  and  copper  mines,  has  always  pre- 
ferved  the  fuperiority  fhe  had  acquired  in  melting, 
tempering,  and  working  up  thofe  metals.  But  the 
art  of  giving  the  polifh  and  falhion  to  every  ar¬ 
ticle  that  can  be  concerned  in  the  ornaments  of 
luxury,  and  the  conveniences  of  life,  feems  to 
belong  peculiarly  to  the  French ;  whether  it  be 
that,  from  the  vanity  of  pleafing  others,  they  find 
the  means  of  fucceeding  by  all  the  outward  appear¬ 
ances  of  brilliant  fhew  or  that  in  reality  grace 

4  and 
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book  and  eafe  are  the  conftant  attendants  of  a  people 
XIX-  ,  naturally  lively  and  gay,  and  who  by  inftinft  are 
in  poffefiion  of  tafte. 

Every  people  given  to  agriculture  ought  to 
have  arts  to  employ  their  materials,  and  fhould 
multiply  their  productions  to  maintain  their  artifts. 
Were  they  acquainted  only  with  the  labours  of 
the  field,  their  induftry  muft  be  confined  in  its 
caufe,  its  means,  and  its  effeCts.  Having  but  few 
wants  and  defires,  they  would  exert  themfelves 
but  little,  employ  fewer  hands,  and  work  lefs 
time.  Their  cultivation  would  neither  be  extend¬ 
ed  nor  improved.  Should  fuch  a  people  be  pof- 
feffed  of  more  arts  than  materials,  they  muft  be 
indebted  to  ftrangers,  who  would  ruin  their  ma¬ 
nufactures,  by  finking  the  price  of  their  articles  of 
luxury,  and  raifing  the  value  of  their  provifions. 
But  when  a  people,  engaged  in  agriculture,  join 
induftry  to  property,  the  culture  of  their  produce 
to  the  art  of  working  it  up,  they  have  then  within 
themfelves  every  thing  neceffary  for  their  exiftence 
and  prefervation,  every  fource  of  greatnefs  and 
profperity.  Such  a  people  is  endued  with  a  power 
of  accomplifhing  every  thing  they  wilh,  and  fti- 
mulated  with  the  defire  of  acquiring  every  thing 

that  is  poffible. 

Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  tne 
arts ;  it  may  be  faid  to  be  their  element,  and  that 
they  are,  in  their  nature,  citizens  of  the  world. 
An  able  artift  may  work  in  every  country,  becaufe 
he  works  for  the  world  in  general.  Genius  and 
abilities  every  where  avoid  flavery,  while  foldiers 
find  it  in  all  parts.  When,  through  the  want  of 

toleration 
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toleration  in  the  clergy,  the  proteflants  were  driven  B  °  °  ^ 
out  of  France,  they  opened  to  themfelves  a  refuge 
in  every  civilized  flate  in  Europe:  but  when  the 
jeluits  have  been  banifhed  from  their  own  country, 
they  have  found  no  afylum  anywhere;  not  even 
in  Italy,  the  parent  of  monachifm  and  intole* 
ranee. 


The  arts  multiply  the  means  of  acquiring  riches, 
and  contribute,  by  a  greater  diflribution  of  wealth, 
to  a  more  equitable  repartition  of  property.  Thus 
is  prevented  that  exceflive  inequality  among  men, 
the  unhappy  confequence  of  oppreflion,  tyranny, 
and  blind  infatuation  of  a  whole  people. 

Manufactures  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  fciences.  The  torch  of 
induftry  ferves  to  enlighten  at  once  avail  horizon. 
No  art  is  fingle :  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
their  forms,  modes,  inflruments,  and  elements  in 
common.  The  mechanics  themfelves  have  con¬ 
tributed  prodigiouily  to  extend  the  flu dy  of  ma¬ 
thematics.  Every  branch  of  the  genealogical  tree 
of  fcience  has  unfolded  itfelf  with  the  progrefs  of 
the  arts,  as  well  liberal  as  manual.  Mines,  mills, 
the  manufadture  and  dying  of  cloth,  have  en¬ 
larged  the  fphere  of  philofophy  and  natural  hif- 
tory.  Luxury  has  given  rife  to  the  art  of  enjoy* 
ment,  which  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  liberal 

arts.  As  foon  as  architecture  admits  of  ornaments 

.-  ^  « 

without,  it  brings  with  it  decorations  for  the  infide 
of  our  houfes  :  while  fculpture  and  painting  are 
at  the  fame  time  employed  in  the  embellilhment 
and  adorning  of  the  edifice.  The  art  of  defign 
is  applied  to  our  drefs  and  furniture.  The  pen- 
2  cil. 
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cil,  ever  fertile  in  new  defigns,  is  varying  without 
end  its  fketches  and  fhades  on  our  fluffs  and  our 
porcelain.  The  powers  of  genius  are  exerted  in 
compofing  at  leifure  matter-pieces  of  poetry  and 
eloquence,  or  thofe  happy  fyflems  of  policy  and 
philofophy,  which  reflore  to  the  people  their  na¬ 
tural  rights;  and  to  fovereigns  all  their  glory, 
which  confifls  in  reigning  over  the  heart  and  the 
mind,  over  the  opinion  and  will  of  their  fubjedts, 
by  the  means  of  reafon  and  equity. 

Then  it  is  that  the  arts  produce  that  fpirit  of 
fociety  which  conflitutes  the  happinefs  of  civil 
life ;  which  gives  relaxation  to  the  more  ferious 
occupations,  by  entertainments,  fhews,  concerts, 
conventions,  in  fhort,  by  every  fpecies  of  agree¬ 
able  amufement.  Eafe  gives  to  every  virtuous 
enjoyment  an  air  of  liberty,  which  connects  and 
mingles  the  feveral  ranks  of  men.  Bufinefs  adds  a 
value  or  a  charm  to  the  pleafures  that  are  its  re- 
compence.  Every  citizen  depending  upon  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  induflry  for  fubfittence,  has  leifure  for 
all  the  agreeable  or  toilfome  occupations  of  life,  as 
well  as  that  repofe  of  mind  which  leads  on  to  the 
fweets  of  fleep.  Many  indeed  fall  viclims  to  ava¬ 
rice,  but  ftill  lels  than  to  war  or  religious  zeal;  the 
continual  fcourges  of  an  idle  people. 

After  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  arts  and  fciences  is  the  next  ob- 
jeS  that  deferves  the  attention  of  man.  At  pre^ 
fent,  both  ferve  to  conflitute  the  ftrength  of  civil¬ 
ized  governments.  If  the  arts  have  tended  to 
Weaken  mankind,  then  the  "weaker  people  mull 
have  prevailed  over  the  flrong;  for  the  balance 
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of  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  thofe  nations,  who 
are  in  pofieflion  of  the  arts. 

Since  manufactures  have  prevailed  in  Europe, 
the  human  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind,  have  chang¬ 
ed  their  bent  and  difpofition.  The  defire  of  wealth 
has  arifen  in  all  parts  from  the  love  of  pleafure. 
W e  no  longer  fee  any  people  fatisfied  with  being 
poor,  becaufe  poverty  is  no  longer  the  bulwark 
of  liberty.  We  are  obliged,  indeed,  to  confefs 
that  the  arts  in  this  world  fupply  the  place  of  vir¬ 
tues.  Induftry  may  occalion  vices;  but  it  ba- 
nifties  however,  thofe  of  idlenefs,  which  are  in¬ 
finitely  more  dangerous.  As  information  gradu¬ 
ally  difpels  every  fpecies  of  fanaticifm,  while  men 
are  employed  for  the  gratifications  of  luxury,  they 
do  not  deftroy  one  another  through  fuperftition. 
At  leaft,  human  blood  is  never  fpilt  without  fome 
appearance  of  intereft,  and  war,  probably,  de- 
ftroys  only  thofe  violent  and  turbulent  men,  who 
in  evrery  ftate  are  born  to  be  enemies  to  and  dis¬ 
turbers  of  all  order,  without  any  other  talent,  any 
other  propenfity  than  that  of  doing  mifchief.  The 
arts  reftrain  that  fpirit  of  dififention,  by  fubjedting 
man  to  Hated  and  daily  employments.  They  be¬ 
llow  on  every  rank  of  life  the  means  and  the  hopes 
of  enjoyment,  and  give  even  the  meaneft  a  kind 
of  eftimation  and  importance  by  the  advantage 
that  refults  from  them.  A  workman  at  forty  has 
been  of  more  real  value  to  the  ftate  than  a  whole 
family  of  vaftals  who  were  employed  in  tillage  un¬ 
der  the  old  feudal  fyftem.  An  opulent  manufac¬ 
ture  brings  more  benefit  into  a  village  than  twenty 
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book  cattles  of  ancient  barons,  whether  hunters  or  war- 
X*X‘  ,  riors,  ever  conferred  on  their  province. 

If  it  be  a  fad,  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things 
the  people  who  are  the  moft  induftrious,  ought  to- 
be  the  moft  happy  and  the  moft  powerful,  either 
becaufe,  in  wars  that  are  unavoidable,  they  furnifti 
of  themfelves,  or  purchafe  by  their  wealth,  more 
ibldiers,.  more  ammunition,  more  forces,  both  for 
fea  or  land  fervice  >  or  that  having  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  maintaining  peace,  they  avoid  contefts,  or 
terminate  them  by  negociation*  or  that,  in  cafe  of 
a  defeat,  they  the  more  readily  repair  their  loftes 
by  the  effed  of  labour  5.  or  that  they  are  bleffed 
with  a  milder  and  more  enlightened  government, 
notwithftanding  the  means  of  corruption  and 
ilavery  that  tyranny  is  fupplied  with  by  the  effe¬ 
minacy  which  luxury  produces;  in  a  word,  if  the 
arts  really  civilize  nations,  a  ftate  ought  to  negled: 
no  opportunity  of  making  manufadures  ftourifh. 

These  opportunities  depend  on  the  climate, 
which,  as  Polybius  fays,  forms  the  charader,  com¬ 
plexion,  and  manners  of  nations.  The  moft  tem¬ 
perate  climate  muft  neceffarily  be  the  moft  favour¬ 
able  to  that  kind  of  induftry,  which  requires  lefs 
exertion.  If  the  climate  be  too  hot,  it  is  incon- 
liftent  with  the  eftablilhment  of  manufadures, 
which  want  the  concurrence  of  feveral  perfons  to¬ 
gether  to  carry  on  the  fame  work;  and  excludes 
all  thofe  arts  which  employ  furnaces,  or  ftrong 
lights.  If  the  climate  prove  too  cold,  it  is  not 
proper  for  thofe  arts  which  can  only  be  carried 
on  in  the  open  air.  At  too  great  or  too  finall  a 
diftance  from  the  equator,  man  is  unfit  for  feveral 

labours,. 
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labours,  which  feems  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  mild 
temperature.  In  vain  did  Peter  the  Great  fearch 
among  the  belt  regulated  ftates  for  all  fuch  arts 
as  were  belt  calculated  to  civilize  his  peopled 
during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  not  one  of  thefe 
principles  of  civilization  has  been  able  to  flouriih 
among  the  frozen  regions  of  Rulfia.  All  artifts 
are  ftrangers  in  that  land,  and  if  they  endeavour 
to  refide  there,  their  talents  and  their  works  fooii 
die  with  them.  When  Lewis  XIV.  in  his  old  age  (as 
if  that  were  the  time  of  life  ftir  feverity)  perfecuted 
the  proteftants,  in  vain  did  they  introduce  theif 
arts  and  trades  among  the  people  who  received 
them;  they  were  no  longer  able  to  work  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  had  done  in  France;  Though 
they  were  equally  active  and  laborious;  the  arts 
they  had  introduced  were  loft  or  declined;  from 
not  having  the  advantage  of  the  fame  climate  and 
heat  to  animate  them; 

To  the  favourable  difpofition  of  climate,  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  fhould  be  united 
the  advantage  of  the  political  fituation  of  the 
ftate*  When  it  is  of  fuch  extent  as  to  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  or  want  in  point  of  fecurity ;  when 
it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  for*  the  land¬ 
ing  of  its  materials^  and  the  fale  of  its  manufac¬ 
tures;  when  it  is  fituated  between  powers  that 
have  iron  mines  to  employ  its  induftry,  and  others 
that  have  mines  of  gold  to  reward  it ;  When  it  has 
nations  on  each  fide  with  ports  and  roads  open  on 
every  quarter;  fuch  a  ftate  will  have  all  the  ex¬ 
ternal  advantages  necefiary  to  excite  a  people  to 
©pen  a  variety  of  manufactures, 
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But  one  advantage  ftill  more  eflential  is  fertility 
of  foil.  If  cultivation  requires  too  many  hands, 
there  will  be  a  want  of  labourers,  or  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  employ  fo  many  hands,  that  there 
will  not  be  men  enough  to  cultivate  the  fields ;  and 
this  muft  occafion  a  dearnefs  of  provifions,  which, 
while  it  raifes  the  price  of  workmanfhip,  will  alio 
diminifh  the  number  of  trades. 

Where  fertility  of  foil  is  wanting,  manufac¬ 
tures  require,  at  leaf:,  as  few  men  to  be  employed 
as  pofiible.  A  nation  that  fhould  expend  much 
on  its  mere  fubfiftence,  would  abforb  the  whole 
profits  of  its  induftry.  When  the  gratifications 
of  luxury  are  greater  or  more  expenfive  than  the 
means  of  fupplying  them,  the  fource  from  which 
they  are  derived  is  loft,  and  they  can  no  longer  be 
fupported.  If  the  workman  will  feed  and  clothe 
himfelf  like  the  manufacturer  who  employs  him, 
the  manufacture  is  foon  ruined.  The  degree  of 
frugality  that  republican  nations  adhere  to  from 
motives  of  virtue,  the  manufacturer  ought  to  ob- 
ferve  from  views  of  parfimony.  This  may  be  the 
reafon,  perhaps,  that  the  arts,  even  thofe  of  lux¬ 
ury,  are  more  adapted  to  republics  than  monar¬ 
chies 5  for,  under  monarchical  inftitutions.,  poverty 
is  not  always  the  fharpeft  fpur  with  the  people  to 
induftry.  Labour,  proceeding  from  hunger,  is 
narrow  and  confined,  like  the  appetite  it  fprings 
from ;  but  the  work  that  arifes  from  ambition 
fpreads  and  increales  as  naturally  as  the  vice  it- 
felf. 

National  character  has  confiderable  influence 
over  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  relative  to  luxury  and. 
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ornament.  A  particular  people  is  fitted  for  in-  Bx”x°  K 

vention  by  thatlevity  whichnaturally  inclines  them  > - v - » 

to  novelty.  The  fame  nation  is  fitted  for  the  arts, 
by  their  vanity,  which  inclines  them  to  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  drefs.  Another  nation  lets  lively,  has 
lefs  tafte  for  trivial  matters,  and  is  not  fond  of 
changing  fafhions.  Being  of  a  more  ferious  turn 
thefe  people  are  more  inclined  to  indulge  in  ex- 
ceffesof  the  table,  and  to  drinking,  which  relieves 
them  from  all  anxiety  and  apprehenfion.  Of  thefe 
nations,  the  one  mull  fucceed  better  than  its  rival 
in  the  arts  of  decoration,  and  muft  have  the  pre¬ 
ference  over  it  among  all  the  other  nations  which 
are  fond  of  the  fame  arts. 

The  advantages  which  manufactures  derive  from 
nature,  are  further  feconded  by  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  While  induftry  is  favourable  to  na¬ 
tional  liberty,  that  in  return  fhould  affift  induftry. 
Exclufive  privileges  are  enemies  to  commerce  and 
the  arts,  which  are  to  be  encouraged  only  by  com¬ 
petition.  Even  the  rights  of  apprenticefhip,  and 
the  value  fet  on  corporations,  are  a  kind  of  mo¬ 
nopoly.  The  ftate  is  prejudiced  by  that  fort  of 
privilege,  which  favours  incorporated  trades  5  that 
is,  petty  communities  are  protected  at  the  expence 
of  the  greater  body.  By  taking  from  the  lower 
clafs  of  the  people  the  liberty  of  chufing  the  pro- 
feffion  that  fuits  them,  every  profeffion  is  filled 
with  bad  workmen.  Such  as  require  greater  ta¬ 
lents  are  exercifed  by  thofe  who  are  the  moil 
wealthy;  the  meaner,  and  lefs  expenfive,  fall  often 
to  the  (hare  of  men  born  to  excel  in  fome  fuperior 
art.  As  both  are  engaged  in  a  profeffion  for  which 
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BOOK  they  have  no  tafte,  they  negled  their  work,  and 
XIX’  orejudice  the  art;  the  firft,  becaufe  they  have  nq 
abilities  i  the  latter,  becaufe  they  are  convinced 
that  their  abilities  are  fuperior  to  it.  But  if  we 
remove  the  impediment  of  corporate  bodies,  we 
fhall  produce  a  rivalfhip  in  the  workmen,  and  con- 
iequently  the  work  will  increafe  as  well  as  be  more 
perfect. 

'  It  may  be  a  queftion,  whether  it  be  beneficial  to 
colled  manufactures  in  large  towns,  or  to  difperfe 
phem  over  the  country.  This  point  is  determined 
by  fads.  The  arts  of  primary  necefllty  have  re¬ 
mained  where  they  were  Arft  produced,  in  thofe 
places  which  have  furnifhed  the  materials  for 
them.  Forges  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mine,  and  linen  near  the  flax.  But  the  complicated 
arts  of  induftry  and  luxury  cannot  be  carried  on 
in  the  country.  If  we  difperfe  over  a  large  extent 
of  territory  all  the  arts,  which  are  combined  iq 
watch  and  clock-making,  we  fhall  ruin  Geneva 
with  all  the  works  that  fupport  it,  l  he  perfection 
of  fluffs  requires  their  being  made  in  a  town^ 
where  fine  dyes  may  at  once  be  united  with  beau*? 
|iful  patterns,  and  the  art  of  working  up  woollens 
and  Aiks  with  that  of  making  gold  and  filver  lace. 
If  there  are  wanting  eighteen  hands  to  make  a 
pin,  through  how  many  manual  arts,  and  artifi¬ 
cers  muit  a  laced  coat,  or  an  embroidered  waifl> 
coat,  pafs  ?  How  (hall  we  be  able  to  And  amidfl  an 
interior  central  province,  the  immenfe  apparatus 
of  arts  that  contribute  to  the  furnifhing  of  a  pa¬ 
lace,  or  the  entertainments  of  a  court.  Thole, 
arts,  therefore,  that  are  moil  Ample  and  connected 
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with  others,  muft  be  confined  to  the  country;  and  S1X  K 
fuch  clothes  as  are  fit  for  the  lower  claf's  of  people  v  "v— -* 
muft  be  made  in  the  provinces.  We  muft  efta- 
blifli  between  the  capital  and  the  other  towns  a 
reciprocal  dependence  of  wants  and  convenience^, 
of  materials  and  works  ;  but  ftiil  nothing  muft 
be  done  by  authority  or  compulfion,  workmen 
muft  be  left  to  a6t  for  themfelves.  Let  there  be 
freedom  of  traffic,  and  freedom  of  induftry ;  and  . 
manufa&ures  will  profper,  population  will  in- 

creafe. 

Has  the  world  been  more  peopled  at  one  time  Population* 
than  another  ?  This  is  not  to  be  afeertained  from 
hiftory,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  hiftorians 
in  one  half  of  the  globe  that  has  been  inhabited, 
and  becaufe  one  half  of  what  is  lelated  by  hifto¬ 
rians  is  fabulous.  Who  has  ever  taken,  or  could 
at  any  time  take,  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  01 
the  earth  ?  She  was,  it  is  faid,  more  fruitful  in 
earlier  times.  But  when  was  the  period  oi  this 
golden  age  ?  Was  it  when  a  dry  fand  arofe  from 
the  bed  of  the  fea,  purged  itfelf  in  the  rays  of 
the  fun ;  and  caufed  the  dime  to  produce  vege¬ 
tables,  animals,  and  human  creatures  ?  But  the 
whole  furface  of  the  earth  muft  alternately  have 
been  covered  by  the  ocean.  Tne  eaith  has  tnen 
always  had,  like  the  individuals  of  every  fpec.^,, 
an  infant  ftate,  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  fterility,  be¬ 
fore  fhe  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fecundity.  All 
countries  have  been  for  a  long  time  buried  under 
water,  lying  uncultivated  beneath  fands  and  mo- 
raftes,  wild  and  overgrown  with  buflies  and  fo— 
refts/till  the  human  fpecies,  being  thrown  by  ac- 
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cident  on  thefe  deferts  and  folitudes,  has  cleared, 
altered,  and  peopled  the  land.  But  as  all  the 
caufes  of  population  are  fubordinate  to  thofe  na¬ 
tural  laws  which  govern  the  univerfe,  as  well  as 
to  the  influences  of  foil  and  atmoiphere,  which  are 
fubject  to  a  number  of  calamities,  it  mult  ever 
have  varied  with  thofe  periods  of  nature  that  have 
been  either  adverfe  or  favourable  to  the  increafe  of 
mankind.  However,  as  the  lot  of  every  fpecies 
feems  in  a  manner  to  depend  on  its  faculties,  the 
hiftory  of  the  progrefs  and  improvement  of  hu- 
man  induftry  muft  therefore,  in  general,  fupply  us 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  population  of  the  earth. 
On  this  ground  of  calculation,  it  is  at  leaft  doubt¬ 
ful,  whether  the  world  was  formerly  better  inha¬ 
bited  and  more  peopled  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Let  us  leave  Afla  under  the  veil  of  that  anti¬ 
quity  which  reports  it  to  us  ever  covered  with  in¬ 
numerable  nations,  and  fwarms  of  people  fo  pro¬ 
digious,  that  (notwithftanding  the  fertility  of  a 
foil  which  ftands  in  need  but  of  one  ray  of  the  fun 
to  enable  it  to  produce  all  forts  of  fruits)  men  did 
but  juft  arife,  and  fucceed  one  another  with  the 
utmoft  rapidity,  and  were  deftroyed  either  by 
famine,  peftilence,  or  war.  Let  us  confider  with 
more  attention  the  population  of  Europe,  which 
feems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Afia,  by  confer¬ 
ring  upon  art  all  the  powers  of  nature. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  our  continent 
was,  in  former  ages,  more  inhabited  than  at  pre¬ 
fent,  it  is  fufficient  to  examine,  whether  it  was 
then  more  cultivated.  Do  any  traces  remain 
among  us  of  plantations  that  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  \ 
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doned  ?  What  coaft  is  there  where  men  could  B 
land,  what  country  that  was  acceffible,  that  is  at 
prefent  without  inhabitants  ?  If  difcoveries  are 
made  of  the  ruins  of  old  towns,  it  is  beneath  the 
foundations  of  cities  as  large  as  the  former.  But 
though  the  population  even  of  Italy  and  Spain 
fhould  be  lefs  than  it  was  formerly,  how  much 
are  not  the  other  dates  of  Europe  increafed  in  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants  ?  What  were  thofe 
multitudes  c/f  people  which  Caefar  reckoned  up  in 
Gaul,  but  a  fort  of  favage  nations  more  formi¬ 
dable  in  name  than  in  number  ?  Were  all  thofe 
Britons,  who  were  fubdued  in  their  ifland  by  two 
Roman  legions,  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Corficans  at  prefent  ?  Germany,  indeed,  as  it 
Ihould  feem,  mull;  have  been  extremely  well  peo¬ 
pled,  as  (lie  alone  brought  into  fubjeCtion,  in  the 
compafs  of  two  or  three  centuries,  one  half  of  the 
fineft  countries  in  Europe.  But  let  us  confider, 
that  thefe  were  the  people  of  a  territory  ten  times 
as  large,  who  poffeffed  themfelves  of  a  country  in¬ 
habited  at  prefent  by  three  or  four  nations  only ; 
and  that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  number  of  her 
conquerors,  but  to  the  revolt  of  her  fubjeCts,  that 
the  Roman  empire  was  deftroyed  and  reduced  to 
fubjeCtion.  In  this  aftonifhing  revolution,  we 
may  readily  admit  that  the  victorious  nations  did 
not  amount  to  one  twentieth  part  of  thole  that 
were  conquered ;  becaufe  the  former  made  their 
attacks  with  half  their  numbers  of  effective  men, 
and  the  latter  employed  no  more  than  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  their  effective  inhabitants  in  their 
defence.  But  a  people,  who  engage  entirely  for 
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their  own  defence  and  fupport,  are  more  powerful 
than  ten  armies  raifed  by  kings  and  princes. 

Besides,  thole  long  and  bloody  wars,  of  which 
ancient  hiftory  is  full,  are  deftru&ive  of  that  ex- 
ceffive  population  they  feem  to  prove.  If  on  the 
one  hand  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  fupply  the 
Ioffes  their  armies  fuftained  in  confequence  of  the 
victories  they  obtained,  that  delire  of  conqueft  to 
which  they  were  devoted,  defrayed  at  leail  other 
nations  3  for  as  foon  as  the  Romans  had  fubdued 
any  people,  they  incorporated  them  into  their  own 
armies,  and  exhaufted  their  ftrength,  as  much  by 
recruits,  as  by  the  tribute  they  impofed  upon  them. 
It  is  well  known  with  what  rage  wars  were  carried 
on  by  the  ancients :  that  often  in  a  fiege,  the 
whole  town  was  laid  in  afhes  3  men,  women,  and 
children  perilhed  in  the  flames,  rather  than  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror  3  that  in  aft 
faults,  every  inhabitant  was  put  to  the  fword ; 
that  in  regular  engagements  it  was  thought  more 
defirable  to  die,  fword  in  hand,  than  to  be  led  in 
triumph,  and  be  condemned  to  perpetual  flavery. 
Were  not  thefe  barbarous  cuftoms  of  war  injurious 
to  population  ?  If,  as  we  mull  allow,  fome  un¬ 
happy  men  were  preferved  to  be  the  vidlims  of 
flavery,  this  was  but  of  little  fervice  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  mankind,  as  it  eftablifhed  in  a  Hate  an 
extreme  inequality  of  conditions  among  beings  by 
nature  equal.  If  the  divilion  of  focieties  into  fmal} 
colonies  or  ftates  were  adapted  to  multiply  fami¬ 
lies  by  the  partition  of  lands  3  it  likewife  more  fre¬ 
quently  occafloned  contefts  among  the  nations  3 
and  as  thefe  fmall  ftates  touched  one  another,  a$ 
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it  were,  in  an  infinite  number  of  points,  in  order  : 
to  defend  them,  every  inhabitant  was  obliged  to 
take  up  arms.  Large  bodies  are  not  eafily  put 
into  motion  on  account  of  their  bulk  ;  fmall  ones 
are  in  a  perpetual  motion,  which  entirely  deftroys 
them. 

If  war  were  deftru&ive  of  population  in  ancient 
times,  peace  was  not  always  able  to  promote  and 
reftore  it.  Formerly  all  nations  were  ruled  by  de- 
fpotic  or  ariftocratic  power,  and  thefe  two  forms 
of  government  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
increafe  of  the  human  fpecies.  Tne  free  cities  of 
Greece  were  fubjed  to  laws  fo  complicated,  that 
there  were  continual  diflentions  among  the  citizens. 
Even  the  inferior  clafs  of  people,  who  had  no 
right  of  voting,  obtained  a  fuperiority  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  aftemblies,  where  a  man  of  talents  by  the  power 
of  eloquence  was  enabled  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
fo  many  perfons.  Befides,  in  thefe  ftates  popula¬ 
tion  tended  to  be  confined  to  the  city,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  ambition,  power,  riches,  and  in  fhort, 
all  the  effeds  and  fprings  of  liberty.  Not  but  that 
the  lands  under  the  democratical  ftates  muft  have 
been  well  cultivated  and  well  peopled.  But  the 
democracies  were  few  $  and  as  they  were  all  am¬ 
bitious,  and  could  only  aggrandize  themfelves  by 
war,  if  we  except  Athens^  whofe  commerce,  in¬ 
deed,  was  alfo  owing  to  the  fuperiority  of  its 
^rms,  the  earth  could  not  long  flourifh,  and  in¬ 
creafe  in  population.  In  a  word,  Greece  and  Italy 
were  at  leaft  the  only  countries  better  peopled 
fhan  they  are  at  prefent* 
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Where  indeed  do  we  find  fuch  a  degree  of  po¬ 
pulation  as  bears  any  comparifon  with  what  a  tra¬ 
veller  meets  with  at  this  day  on  every  fea  coaft, 
along  all  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  roads  to  ca¬ 
pital  cities  ;  except  in  Greece,  which  repelled, 
reftrained,  and  fubdued  Afia  5  in  Carthage,  which 
appeared  on  the  borders  of  Africa,  and  foon  de¬ 
clined  to  its  former  (late ;  and  in  Rome,  which 
brought  into  fubjedtion  and  deflroyed  the  known 
world.  What  vaft  forefls  are  turned  to  tillage  ? 
What  harvefts  are  waving  in  the  place  of  reeds  that 
covered  marfhy  grounds  ?  What  numbers  of  civi¬ 
lized  people  who  fubfift  on  dried  fifh,  and  falted 
provifions  ? 

In  the  police,  in  the  morals,  and  in,the  politics 
of  the  moderns  we  may  difcern  many  caufes  of 
propagation  that  did  not  exift  among  the  ancients  : 
but  at  the  fame  time  we  obferve  likewife  fome  im- 
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pediments  which  may  prevent  or  diminifh  among 
us  that  fort  of  progrefs,  which,  in  our  fpecies, 
fhould  be  mofl  conducive  to  its  being  raifed  to  the 
greateft  degree  of  perfection.  For  population 
will  never  be  very  confiderable,  unlefs  men  are 
more  happy. 

Population  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
diftribution  of  landed  property.  Families  are 
multiplied  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  poffeffions, 
and  when  they  are  too  large,  they  are  injurious  to 
population  from  their  too  great  extent.  A  man  of 
confiderable  property,  working  only  for  himfelf, 
fets  apart  one  half  of  his  lands  for  his  income, 
and  the  other  for  his  pleafures.  Ail  he  appro¬ 
priates  to  hunting  is  a  doubie  iofs  in  point  of  cul¬ 
tivation. 
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tivation,  for  he  breeds  animals  on  the  land  that 
fhould  be  appropriated  to  men,  inftead  of  fubfift- 
ing  men  on  the  land  which  is  appropriated  to  ani¬ 
mals.  Wood  is  necefiary  in  a  country  for  repairs 
andfewel:  but  is  there  any  occafion  for  fo  many 
avenues  in  a  park;  or  for  parterres*  and  kitchen 
gardens*  of  fuch  extent  as  belong  to  a  large  efcate  ? 
In  this  cafe*  does  luxury*  which  in  its  magni¬ 
ficence  contributes  to  the  fupport  of  the  arts* 
prove  as  favourable,  to  the  increafe  of  mankind* 
as  it  might  by  employing  the  land  to  better  pur- 
pofes?  Too  many  large  eftates*  therefore,  and  too 
few  fmall  ones;  this  is  the  firft  impediment  to  po¬ 
pulation. 

The  next  obftacle*  is  the  unalienable  domains 
of  the  clergy:  when  fo  much  property  remains  for 
ever  in  the  fame  hands*  howfhall  population  flou- 
rifh*  when  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  lands  by  the  increafe  of  fhares  among 
different  proprietors.  What  intereft  has  the  in¬ 
cumbent  to  increafe  the  value  of  an  efrate  he  is 

\ 

not  to  tranfmit  to  any  fuccefibr*  to  fow  or  plant 
for  a  pofterity  not  derived  from  himfelf?  Far 
from  diminifhing  his  income  to  improve  his 
lands,  will  he  not  rather  impair  the  eftate*  in 
order  to  increafe  the  rents  which  he  is  to  enjoy 
only  for  life?  , 

The  entails  of  eftates  in  great  families  are  not 
lefs  prejudicial  to  the  propagation  of  mankind. 
They  lefien  at  once  both  the  nobility  and  the  other 
ranks  of  people.  Juft  as  the  right  of  primo¬ 
geniture  among  the  great*  facrifices  the  younger 
children  to  the  intereft  of  the  elder  branch;  en¬ 
tails 
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k  tails  deftroy  feveral  families  for  the  fake  of  a  finglc 
one.  Almoft  all  entailed  eftates  are  ill  cultivated 
on  account  of  the  negligence  of  a  proprietor  who 
is  not  attached  to  a  pofTellion  he  is  not  to  difpofe 
of,  which  has  been  ceded  to  him  only  with  regret* 
and  which  is  already  given  to  his  fuccehors,  whom 
he  cannot  confider  as  his  heirs,  becaufe  they  are 
not  named  by  him.  The  right  of  primogeniture 
and  entail  is  then  a  law,  one  may  fay,  made  on 
purpofe  to  defeat  the  increafe  of  population  in  any 
ft  ate. 

From  the  two  firft  obftacles  to  population  pro- 
duced  by  the  defe£t  of  legiflation,  there  arifes  a 
third,  which  is  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Where- 
ever  the  farmers  have  not  the  property  of  the 
p-round-rent,  their  life  is  miferable,  and  their  con- 
dition  precarious.  Not  being  certain  of  their  fub- 
fiftence,  which  depends  on  their  health,  having 
but  fmall  reliance  on  their  ftrength,  which  is  not 
at  their  own  difpofal,  and  weary  of  their  exiftence* 
they  are  afraid  of  breeding  a  race  of  wretched  be¬ 
ings.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  plenty  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  produced  in  the  country*  when  there  die 
as  many,  if  not  more,  than  are  born  every  year. 
The  toil  of  the  father,  and  the  milk  of  the  mo  ~ 
ther  are  loft  to  them,  and  their  childrens  for  they 
will  never  attain  to  the  flower  of  their  age,  or  to 
that  period  of  maturity,  which  by  its  fervices  will 
recompence  all  the  pains  that  have  been  beftowed 
upon  their  education.  With  a  fmall  portion  of 
land,  the  mother  might  bring  up  her  child,  and 
cultivate  her  own  little  garden,  while  the  father 
by  his  labour  abroad*  might  add  to  the  eonve- 
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niencies  of  his  family.  As  he  has  no  property  and  B  °  k 
his  gains  are  very  fmall,  they  are  infufficient  for 
the  fupport  of  his  family,  who  languifh  in  dif- 
trefs,  or  the  child  peFifhes  from  the  toils  of  the 
mother. 

What  a  variety  of  evils  arife  from  a  faulty  or 
defe&ive  legiflation?  Vices  and  calamities  are  in¬ 
finite  in  their  effe&s,  they  mutually  afiift  each 
other  in  fpreading  general  deftrudtion,  and  arife 
from  one  another,  till  they  are  both  exhaufted. 

The  indigence  of  the  country  produces  an  increafe 
of  troops,  a  burthen  ruinous  in  its  nature,  deftruc- 
tive  of  men  in  time  of  war,  and  of  land  in  time  of 
peace.  It  is  certain  that  the  military  are  injurious 
to  agriculture,  by  their  not  affifting  in  the  culture 
of  the  lands;  becaufe  every  foldier  deprives  the 
public  of  a  labourer,  and  burthens  it  with  an  idle 
or  ufelefs  confumer.  He  defends  the  country  in 
time  of  peace,  merely  from  a  pernicious  fyftem, 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  defence,  makes  all  na¬ 
tions  aggrefiors.  If  all  governments  would,  as 
they  eafily  might,  let  thofe  men,  whom  they  de¬ 
vote  to  die  army,  be  employed  in  the  labours  of 
hufbandry,  the  number  of  labourers  and  artifts 
throughout  Europe  would  in  a  Ihort  time  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed.  All  the  powers  of  human  in- 
duftry  would  be  exerted  in  improving  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  nature,  and  in  furmounting  every  obftacle 
to  improvement;  every  thing  would  concur  in  pro¬ 
moting  life,  not  in  fpreading  definition. 

The  deferts  of  Rufila  would  be  cleared,  and 
the  plains  of  Pc*  and  not  laid  wade.  The  vaft  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Turks  would  be  cultivated,  and 
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book  the  blefllng  of  their  prophet  would  be  extended 
.  x'x~  ,  over  numberlefs  people.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Pa¬ 
lestine  would  again  become  what  they  were  in  the 
times  of  the  Phenicians,  in  the  days,  of  their  Ihep- 
herd  kings,  and  of  the  Jews  who  enjoyed  happi- 
nefs  and  peace  under  their  judges.  The  parched 
mountains  of  Sierra  Morena  would  be  rendered 
fertile,  the  heaths  of  Aquitania  would  be  cleared 
of  infedis  and  be  covered  with  people. 

But  general. good  is  merely  the  delufive  dream 
of  benevolent  men.  This  brings  to  my  remem¬ 
brance  the  virtuous  prelate  of  Cambray,  and  the 
good  Abbe  of  St.  Pierre.  Their  works  are  com- 
pofed  with  a  defign  to  make  deferts  inhabited, 
not  indeed  with  hermits,  who  fly  from  the  vices 
and  misfortunes  of  the  world,  but  with  happy  fa¬ 
milies,  who  would  proclaim  the  gloiy  of  God, 
upon  earth,  as  the  ftars  declare  it  in  the  firma¬ 
ment.  Their  writings  abound  with  focial  views 
and  fentiments  of  humanity,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  truly  infpired ;  for  humanity  is  the  gift 
of  heaven.  Kings  will  infure  the  attachment  of 
their  people  m  proportion  as  they  themfelves  are 

attached  to  luch  men. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  obferve  that  one  of  the 
means  to  favour  population  is  to  fupprefs  the  ce¬ 
libacy  of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy.  Mcnaftic 
inftitutions  have  a  reference  to  two  ;eras  remark¬ 
able  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  About  the  year 
700  of  Rome,  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  religion  in  the  eaft;  and  the  fubverfion  of 
Paganifm  was  ioon  attended  with  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  itfelf.  Two  or  three  hundred  years 

after 
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after  the  death  of  Chrift,  Egypt  and  Paleftirie 
Were  filled  with  Monks.  About  the  year  700  of 
the  chriftian  asra*  Mohammed  appeared*  arid  efta- 
bliflied  a  new  religion  in  the  eaft;  and  chfiftianity 
was  transferred  to  Europe*  where  it  fixed.  Three 
or  four  hundred  years  afterwards*  there  arofe  mul¬ 
titudes  of  religious  orders.  At  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Chrift*  the  books  of  David  and  thofe  of 
the  Sybil  foretold  the  deftru&ion  of  the  world,  a 
deluge*  or  rather  an  univerfal  conflagration,  and 
general  judgment:  and  all  people  opprefled  bv 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans*  wifhed  for  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  general  difiolution.  A  thoufand  years 
after  the  chriftian  asra*  the  books  of  David  and 
thofe  of  the  Sybil  ftill  announced  the  laft  judg¬ 
ment:  and  fever al  penitents*  as  ferocious  and- 
wild  in  their  extravagant  piety  as  in  their  vices, 
fold  all  their  poflfeflions  to  go  to  conquer  and  die 
upon  the  tomb  of  their  redeemer.  The  nations 
groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  govern^ 
ment  wifhed  for  and  ftill  believed  in  the  end  of  the 
world* 


While  one  part  of  the  chriftian  world,  ftruck 
with  terror*  went  to  perifh  in  the  Crufades,  ano¬ 
ther  part  were  burying  themfelVes  in  cloyflers. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  monadic  life  in  Europe* 
Opinion  gave  rife  to  monks,  and  it  will  be  the 
caufe  of  their  deftrucftion.  The  eftates  they  pof« 
fefled,  they  will  leave  behind  them  for  the  ufe  and 
increafe  offociety:  and  all  thofe  hours,  that  are 
loft  in  praying  without  devotion,  will  be  dedicated 
to  their  primitive  intention,  which  is  labour.  The 
clergy  are  to  remember  that,  in  the  facred  fcrip- 
Vql.  V.  L  1  tures* 
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book  tures,  God  fays  to  man  in  a  {late  of  innocence,  In- 
creafe  and  multiply  :  to  man  in  a  fallen  ilatx..  Till 
the  earth,  and  work,  for  thy  fubhdence.  If  the 
duties  of  the  prieflhood  feem  yet  to  allow  the 
pried  to  incumber  himfelf  with  the  care  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  and  an  edate,  the  duties  of  fociety  more 
drongly  forbid  celibacy.  If  the  monks  in  earlier 
times  cleared  the  defertsthey  inhabited;  they  now 
contribute  to  depopulate  the  towns  where  their 
number  is  very  great:  if  the  clergy  has  fubfided 
on  the  aims  of  the' people,  they  in  their  turn  re¬ 
duce  the  people  to  beggary.  Among  the  idle 
clades  of  fociety,  the  mod  prejudicial  is  that, 
which,  from  its  very  principles,  mud  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  general  fpirit  of  indolence  among  men; 
make  them  wade  at  the  altar  as  well  the  work 
of  the  bees,  as  the  falary  of  the  workmen;  which 
burns  in  day-time  the  candles  that  ought  to  be  re- 
ferved  for  the  night,  and  makes  men  lofe  in  the 
church  that  time  they  owe  to  the  care  of  their  fa¬ 
milies;  which  engages  men  to  afk  of  heaven  the 
fubfidence  that  the  ground  only  can  give,  or  pro¬ 
duce  in  return  for  their  toil.  • 

There  is  dill  another  caufe  of  the  depopulation 
of  fome  dates;  which  is,  that  want  of  toleration 
which  perfecutes  and  profcribes  every  religion  but 
that  of  the  prince  on  the  throne.  This  is  afpecies 
of  oppredion  and  tyranny  peculiar  to  modern  po¬ 
litics,  to  extend  its  iniiuence  even  ovei  mens 
thoughts  and  confidences:  a  barbarous  piety, 
which,  for  the  fake  of  exterior  forms  of  worShip, 
extinguishes  in  fome  degree  the  very  idea  of  the 
exigence  of  God,  by  destroying  multitudes  of  his 
4  worfliippers : 
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Worfhippers:  it  is  an  impiety  iliil  more  barbarous,  Book 
that,  on  account  of  things  fo  indifferentas  religious  - 
ceremonies  muft  appear,  deflroys  the  life  of  man, 
and  impedes  the  population  of  ftates,  which 
fhould  be  confidered  as  points  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance.  For  neither  the  number  nor  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  fubjedls  is  increafed  by  exa&ing  oaths 
contrary  to  confcience,  by  forcing  into  fecret  per¬ 
jury  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  marriage  ties, 
or  in  the  different  profeffions  of  a  citizen.  Unity 
in  religion  is  proper  only  when  it  is  naturally  efta- 
blilhed  by  conviction.  When  once  that  is  at  an 
end,  a  general  liberty,  if  granted,  would  be  the 
means  of  reftoring  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind. 

When  no  diftindlion  is  made,  but  this  liberty  is 
fully  and  equally  extended  to  every  citizen,  it  can 
never  difturb  the  peace  of  families. 

'  Next  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
military,  the  former  of  which  arifes  from  profef- 
lion,  the  latter  from  cuftom,  there  is  a  third,  de¬ 
rived  from  convenience,  and  introduced  by  lux¬ 
ury.  I  mean  that  of  life  annuitants.  Here  we 
may  admire  the  Chain  of  caiifes.  At  the  fame  time 
that  commerce  favours  population  by  the  means  of 
induftry  both  by  land  and  fea,  by  all  the  objedls 
and  operations  of  navigation,  and  by  the  feveral 
arts  of  cultivation  and  manufactures,  it  alfo  de- 
creafes  it  by  reafon  of  all  thofe  vices  which  luxury 
introduces.  When  riches  have  gained  a  fuperiority 
over  the  minds  of  men,  then  opinions  and  man¬ 
ners  alter  by  the  intermixture  of  ranks.  The 
arts  and  the  talents  of  pleafing  corrupt  fociety, 
while  they  polifh  it.  When  the  intercourfe  be- 
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book  tween  the  fexes  becomes  frequent,  they  mutually 
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feduce  each  other,  and  the  weaker  are  induced  by 
the  ftronger  to  adopt  the  frivolous  turn  for  drefs 
and  amufement.  The  women  become  childifh  and 
the  men  effeminate.  Entertainments  are  the  foie 
topic  of  their  converfation,  and  the  objedt  of  their 
occupation.  The  manly  and  lobuft  exercifes,  by 
which  the  youth  were  trained  up  to  difcipline,  and 
prepared  for  the  nioft  important  and  dangerous 
profeffions,  give  place  to  the  love  of  public  fhews, 
where  every  pafTion  that  can  render  a  nation  effe¬ 
minate  is  caught,  as  long  as  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  patriotic  fpirit  among  them.  Indolence  be¬ 
comes  prevalent  among  that  clafs  of  men  who  are 
not  obliged  to  labour,  and  among  thofe  that 
ihould,  lefs  bufmefs  is  done.  The  variety  of  arts 
multiplies  fafhions,  and  thefe  increafe  our  ex— 
pences  j  articles  of  luxury  become  neceffary;  what 
is  fuperhuous  is  looked  upon  as  needful,  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  are  better  dreffed,  but  do  not  live 
fo  Wel]  •  and  purchafe  cloaths  at  the  expence  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  1  he  lower  clafs  of  men  become 
debauched  before  they  are  fenlible  of  the  paffion 
of  love,  and  marrying  later,  have  fewer  or  weaker 
children:  the  tradefman  feeks  a  fortune  not  a  wife, 
and  his  libertinifm  deprives  him  of  both.  The 
rich,  whether  married  or  not,  are  continually  fe- 
ducing  women  of  every  rank,  or  debauching  girls 
of  low  condition.  The  difficulty  of  fupporting 
the  charges  of  marriage,  and  the  readinefs  of  find¬ 
ing  the  joys  of  it  without  bearing  any  of  its  dif- 

agreeable  inconveniences,  tends  to  increafe  the 

number 
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number  of  unmarried  people  in  every  clafs  of  life. 
The  man,  who  renounces  the  hope  of  being  the 
father  of  a  family,  confumes  his  patrimony,  and 
in  concert  with  the  date,  which  increafes  his  in¬ 
come,  by  borrowing  money  from  him  at  a  ruinous 
intered,  he  lavifhes  upon  one  generation  the  fup- 
port  of  many;  he  extingufhes  his  own  poderrty 
as  well  as  that  of  the  women  by  whom  he  is  re¬ 
warded,  and  that  of  the  girls  who  are  paid  by 
him.  Every  kind  of  proditution  prevails  at  the 
fame  time.  Honour  and  duty  is  forfeited  in  every 
rank;  the  ruin  of  the  women  is  but  the  forerunner 
Of  that  of  the  men. 

The  nation  that  is  inclined  to  gallantry,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  libertinifm,  foon  lofes  its  power  and  credit 
in  other  countries,  and  is  ruined  at  home.  There 
is  no  longer  any  nobility,  no  longer  any  body  of 
men  to  defend  their  own  or  the  people’s  rights; 
for  every  where  divifion  and  felf-intered  prevails. 
No  one  willies  to  be  ruined  alone.  The  love  of 
riches  becomes  the  general  objecd  of  attraction,  the 
honed:  man  is  apprehenlive  of  lofing  his  fortune, 
and  the  man  of  no  honour  is  intent  upon  making 
his:  the  one  retires  from  the  world,  the  other  fets 
himfelf  up  to  fale,  and  thus  the  date  is  loft.  Such 
is  the  conftant  progrefs  of  commerce  in  a  monar¬ 
chical  government.  What  its  effects  are  in  a  re¬ 
public  we  know  from  ancient  hiftory.  But  dill  it  is 
necelfary  at  this  period  to  excite  men  to  commerce, 
becaufe  the  prefent  fituation  of  Europe  is  favour¬ 
able  to  it,  and  commerce  itfelf  promotes  popu¬ 
lation. 
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But  it  will  be  alked,  whether  a  great  degree  of 
population  is  of  ufe  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
mankind.  This  is  an  idle  queftiom  In  fa£t,  the 
point  is  not  to  multiply  men,  in  order  to  make 
them  happy j  but  it  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
happy,  that  they  fnould  multiply.  All  the  means 
which  concur  in  the  profperity  of  any  hate,  tend 
of  themfelyes  to  the  propagation  of  its  people.  A  , 
legiflator  defirous  of  an  increafe  of  people  merely 
to  have  a  greater  number  of  foldiers,  and  of  fub-» 
je£ls,  only  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  his  neighs 
hours,  would  be  a  manlier,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
human  race,  fince  his  plans  of  political  increafe 
would  be  folely  directed  to  the  deftrudtion  of 
others,  A  legiflator,  on  the  contrary,  who,  like 
Solon,  fliould  form  a  republic,  whole  multitudes 
might  people  the  defert  coafts  of  the  feaj  or  who, 
like  Penn,  fnould  make  laws  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  colony,  and  forbid  war,  fuch  a  legiflator 
would  undoubtedly  be  confidered  as  a  God  on 
earth.  Even  though  his  name  fliould  not  be  urn 
jnortaiized,  he  would  live  in  happinefs,  and  die 
contented,  especially  if  he  could  be  certain  of 
leaving  behind  him  laws  of  fuch  wifdom  as  to  free 
his  people  for  ever  from  the  vexation  of  taxes. 

A  tax  may  be  defined,  a  facrifice  of  a  part 
of  a  man’s  property  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
other:  from  whence  it  follows,  that  there  fliould 
pot  be  any  tax  either  among  people  in  a  ftate  of 
flayery,  or  among  fayages:  for  the  former  no 
longer  enjoy  any  property^  ancl  the  latter  haye  not 
y£t  acquired  any, 
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But  when  a  natfon  poffeffes  any  large  and  va¬ 
luable  property,  when  its  fortune  is  fufficiently 
eftablilhed,  and  is  confiderable  enough  to  make 
the  expences  of  government  neceiTary,  when  it  has 
poffeffions,  trade,  and  wealth  capable  of  tempting 
the  avidity  of  its  neighbours,  who  may  be  poor  or 
ambitiousj  then,  in  order  to  guard  its  frontiers, 
or  its  provinces,  to  protect  its  navigation,  and 
keep  up  its  police,  there  is  a  neceffity  for  forces 
and  for  a  revenue.  It  is  but  juft  and  requifite,  that 
the  perfons  who  are  employed  in  any  manner  for 
the  public  good,  fhould  be  maintained  by  all  the 
other  orders  of  the  fociety. 

There  have  been  countries  and  times,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  territory  was  aftigned  for  the 
public  expences  of  the  ftate.  The  government 
not  being  enabled  of  itfelf  to  turn  fuch  extenfive 
poffeffions  to  advantage,  was  forced  to  entruft  this 
charge  to  adminiftrators,  who  either  negle&ed  the 
revenues,  or  appropriated  them  to  their  own  uie* 
This  pra&ice  brought  on  ftill  greater  inconveni¬ 
ences.  Either  the  royal  domains  were  too  con¬ 
fiderable  in  time  of  peace,  or  infufficient  for  the 
calls  of  war.  In  the  firft  inftance,  the  liberty  of 
the  ftate  was  oppreffed  by  the  ruler  of  it,  and  in 
the  latter,  by  ftrangers.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
found  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  citizens. 

These  funds  were  in  early  times  not  confider¬ 
able.  The  ftipends  then  allowed  were  merely  an 
indemnification  to  thofe  whom  public  affairs  pre«* 
vented  from  attending  to  thofe  employments  that 
were  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence.  Their  reward 
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3  xix  R  aro^e  fr°m  that  pleating  fenfation  which  we  expe- 
< — -y — >  rience  from  an  internal  confcioufnefs  of  our  own 
virtue,  and  from  the  view  of  the  homage  paid  to 
it  by  other  men.  This  moral  wealth  was  the  greateft 
treafure  of  riting  focieties;  a  kind  of  coin  which 
it  was  equally  the  intereft  of  government  and  of 
morality  not  to  diminifh  the  value  of. 

Honour  held  the  place  of  taxes  no  lefs  in  the 
ftourifhing  periods  of  Greece,  than  in  the  infant 
Hate  of  focieties.  The  patriot,  who  ferved  his 
country,  did  not  think  he  had  any  right  to  deftroy 
it.  The  impoft,  laid  by  Ariftides  on  all  Greece, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  war  again  ft  Pertia,  was  fo 
moderate,  that  thofe  who  were  to  contribute,  of 
themfelves,  called  it  the  happy  fortune  of  Greece  / 
\Vhat  times  were  thefe,  and  what  a  country,  in 
which  taxes  made  the  happinefs  of  the  people! 

The  Romans  acquired  power  and  empire  almoft 
without  any  atiiftance  from  the  public  treafury. 
The  love  of  wealth  would  have  diverted  them 
from  the  conqueft  of  the  world.  The  public 
fervice  was  attended  to  without  any  views  of  in- 
tereft,  even  after  their  manners  had  been  cor¬ 
rupted. 

Under  the  feudal  government,  there  were  no 
taxes,  for  on  what  could  they  have  been  levied  ? 
The  man  and  the  land  were  both  the  property 
of  the  Lord.  It  was  both  a  real  and  a  perfonal 
fervitude. 

When  knowledge  began  to  tiourilh  in  Europe, 
the  nations  turned  their  thoughts  towards  their- 
pwn  fecurity.  They  voluntarily  furnifhed  contri¬ 
butions  to  reprefs  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies. 

Bur 
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But  thofe  tributes  were  moderate,  becaufe  princes  B  K 
were  not  yet  abfolute  enough  to  divert  them  to  the 
purpoies  of  their  own  capricious  humours,  or  to  the 
advantage  of  their  ambition. 

The  New  world  was  difcovered,  and  the  paffion 
for  conqueft  engaged  every  nation.  That  fpirit 
of  aggrandizement  was  inconfiftent  with  the  flow- 
nefs  with  which  affairs  are  managed  in  popular  af- 
femblies  ;  and  fovereigns  fucceeded  without  much 
difficulty  in  appropriating  to  themfelves  greater 
rights  than  they  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  The 
impofition  of  taxes  was  the  moil  important  of 
their  ufurpations,  and  it  is  that  whofe  confequences 
have  been  the  moft  pernicious. 

Princes  have  even  ventured  to  render  the  marks 
of  fervitude  apparent  upon  all  their  fubjedls,  by 
levying  a  poll-tax.  Independent  of  the  humili¬ 
ation  it  is  attended  with,  can  any  thing  be  more 
arbitrary  than  fuch  a  tax. 

Is  the  tax  to  be  levied  upon  voluntary  informa¬ 
tion  ?  But  this  would  require  between  the  monarch 
and  his  fubjedts  an  attachment  to  each  other  arifing 
from  a  principle  of  duty,  which  ffiould  unite  them 
by  a  mutual  love  of  the  general  good  5  or,  at  lead:, 
a  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  to  infpire  the  one 
with  confidence  in  the  other,  by  a  fincere  and  re¬ 
ciprocal  communication  of  their  intelligence,  and 
of  their  fentiments.  Even  then,  upon  what  is  this 
confcientious  principle  to  be  founded,  which  is  to 
ferve  as  an  inftrudtor,  a  guide,  and  a  check  in  the 
affairs  of  government? 

Is  the  fandtuary  of  families,  or  the  clofet  of  the 
citizen,  to  be  invaded,  in  order  to  gain  by  fur-* 
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°  o  k  prife,  and  bring  to  light  what  he  does  not  chufe 
to  reveal,  what  it  is  often  of  importance  to  him 
not  to  difcover.  What  an  inquifition  is  this  1 
What  an  injurious  violence  !  Though  we  foould 
even  become  acquainted  with  the  revenues  and 
means  of  fubfiftence  of  every  individual,  do  they 
not  vary  from  one  year  to  another  with  the  uncer¬ 
tain  and  precarious  produdions  of  indufhy  ?  Are 
they  not  leifened  by  the  increafe  of  children,  by 
the  decay  of  ftrength  through  ficknefs,  age,  and 
laborious  occupations.  The  very  faculties  of  the 
human  fpecies,  which  are  ufeful  and  employed  in 
laborious  occupations,  do  they  not  change  with 
thofe  vicifiitudes  occafioned  by  time  in  every  thing 
that  depends  on  nature  and  fortune  ?  The  perfonal 
tax  is  a  vexation  then  to  the  individual,  without 
being  a  general  benefit.  A  poll-tax  is  a  fort  of 
flavery,  oppreffive  to  the  man,  without  being  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  Hate. 

After  princes  had  impofed  this  tax,  which  is  a 
mark  of  defpotifm,  or  which  leads  to  it  fooner  or 
later,  impofts  were  then  laid  upon  articles  of  con- 
fumption.  Sovereigns  have  affeded  to  confider 
this  new  tribute  as  in  feme  meafure  voluntary,  be- 
caufe  it  riles  in  proportion  to  the  expences  of  the 
fubjed,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  increafe  or  di- 
minifh  according  to  his  abilities,  or  his  propenfi- 
ties,  which  are  for  the  moil  part  faditious. 

But  if  taxation  affed  the  commodities  which 
are  of  immediate  necefiity,  it  mull  be  confidered 
as  an  ad  of  the  greatell  cruelty.  Previous  to  all 
the  laws  of  fociety,  man  had  a  right  to  fubfift. 
And  is  he  to  lofe  that  right  by  the  eftabli foment 
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of  laws  ?  To  fell  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  the  b 
people  at  a  high  price,  is  in  reality  to  deprive  them 
of  it :  to  wreft  from  them  by  a  tax  the  natural 
means  of  preferving  life,  is,  in  fadt,  to  afredt  the 
very  principle  of  their  exiftence,  By  extorting 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  needy,  the  ftate  takes  from 
him  his  ftrength  with  his  food.  It  reduces  the 
poor  man  to  a  ftate  of  beggary  $  and  the  labouring 
man  to  that  of  idlenefs ;  it  makes  the  unfortunate 
man  become  a  rogue ;  that  is,  it  is  the  caufe  of 
bringing  the  man  who  is  ready  to  ftarve  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end,  from  the  extreme  diftrefs  to  which  he 
is  reduced. 

If  the  impofts  affedt  commodities  lefs  neceffary, 
how  many  hands,  loft  to  tillage  and  the  arts,  are 
employed,  not  in  guarding  the  bulwarks  of  the 
empire,  but  in  crowding  the  kingdom  with  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  ufelefs  barriers ;  in  embarraffing 
the  gates  of  towns ;  infefting  the  highways  and 
roads  of  commerce ;  and  fearching  into  cellars, 
granaries,  and  ftorehoufes !  What  a  ftate  of  war 
between  prince  and  people,  between  fubjedl  and 
fubjedt  1  How  many  prifons,  gallies,  and  gibbets 
prepared  for  a  number  of  unhappy  perfons  who 
have  been  urged  on  to  fraudulent  practices,  to 
fmuggling,  and  even  to  piracy,  by  the  iniquity  of 
the  revenue  laws  l 

The  avidity  of  fovereigns  has  extended  itfelf 
from  the  articles  of  confumption  to  thofe  of  traffic 
carried  on  from  one  ftate  to  another.  Infatiable 
tyrants  1  Will  ye  never  be  fenfible,  that  if  ye  lay 
duties  on  what  ye  offer  to  the  ftranger,  he  will  buy 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  he  will  give  only  the  price 
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book  demanded  by  other  ftates :  if  even  your  own  fub- 
jects  were  the  foie  proprietors  of  that  produce 
you  have  taxed,  they  ftill  would  never  be  able  to 
make  other  nations  fubmit  to  fuch  exactions  $  for 
in  that  cafe  the  demand  would  be  for  a  lefs  quan¬ 
tity,  and  the  overplus  would  oblige  them  to  lower 
the  price,  in  order  to  find  a  fale  for  it. 

The  duty  on  merchandife  which  one  ftate  re¬ 
ceives  from  another,  is  not  lefs  unreafonable.  The 
price  of  the  goods  being  regulated  by  the  com¬ 
petition  of  other  countries,  the  duties  will  be  paid 
by  the  fubjeds  of  that  ftate  which  buys  commo¬ 
dities  for  its  neighbours.  PofTibly,  the  increafe  in 
the  price  of  foreign  produce  may  diminifh  the 
confumption  of  it.  But  if  a  lefs  quantity  of  mer¬ 
chandife  is  fold  to  any  country,  a  lefs  quantity 
will  be  purchafed  of  it.  The  profits  of  trade  are 
to  be  eftimated  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
merchandife  fold  and  bought.  Commerce  is  in 
fad  nothing  more  than  an  exchange  of  the  value 
of  one  commodity  for  that  of  another.  It  is  not 
poffible  then  to  oppofe  the  courle  of  thefe  ex¬ 
changes,  without  lowering  the  value  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  that  are  fold,  by  retraining  the  fale  of  them. 

Whether  therefore  duties  are  laid  on  our  own 
or  on  foreign  merchandife,  the  induftry  of  the  fub- 
ied  will  neceffarily  fuffer  by  it.  The  means  of 
payment  will  be  fewer,  and  there  will  be  lefs  raw 
materials  to  work  up.  The  greater  diminution 
there  is  in  the  annual  produce,  the  greater  alfo 
will  be  the  decreafe  of  labour.  Then  all  the  laws 
that  can  be  made  againft  beggars  will  be  inef- 
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fedtual,  for  man  muft  live  on  what  is  given  him, 
if  he  cannot  live  by  what  he  earns. 

But  what  then  is  the  mode  of  taxation  the  moft 
proper  to  conciliate  the  public  intereft  with  the 
rights  of  individuals  ?  It  is  the  land-tax.  An  im* 
poll  is,  with  refpedl  to  the  perfon  upon  whom  it 
is  charged,  an  annual  expence.  It  can  only, 
therefore,  be  affefled  on  an  annual  revenue ;  for 
nothing  but  an  annual  revenue  can  difcharge  an 
annual  expence.  Now  there  never  can  be  any  an¬ 
nual  revenue,  except  that  of  the  land.  It  is  land 
only  which  returns  yearly  what  has  been  bellowed 
upon  it,  with  an  additional  profit  that  may  be 
difpofed  of.  It  is  but  within  thefe  few  years  that 
we  have  begun  to  be  lenfible  of  this  important 
truth.  Some  men  of  abilities  will  one  day  be  able 
to  demonilrate  the  evidence  of  it:  and  that  go¬ 
vernment  which  firft  makes  this  the  foundation  of 
its  fyftem,  will  necefTarily  be  railed  to  a  degree  of 
profperity  unknown  to  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

Perhaps,  there  is  no  ftate  in  Europe  atprefent 
whole  fttuation  admits  of  fo  great  a  change.  The 
taxes  are  every  where  fo  heavy,  the  expences  fo 
multiplied,  the  wants  fo  urgent,  the  treafury  of 
the  ftate  in  general  fo  much  indebted,  that  a  hid¬ 
den  change  in  the  mode  of  railing  the  public  re¬ 
venues,  would  infallibly  alter  the  confidence  and 
difturb  the  peace  of  the  fubjedl.  But  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  provident  policy  will  tend  by  flow  and 
gradual  fteps  towards  fo  falutary  an  end.  With 
courage  and  prudence  it  will  remove  every  ob- 
ftacle  that  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  private  in¬ 
tereft  might  have  to  oppofe  to  a  fyftem  of  admi- 
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niftration,  the  advantages  of  which  appear  to  us 
beyond  all  calculation. 

In  order  that  nothing  may  lelfen  the  benefits  of 
this  happy  innovation,  it  will  be  necelfary  that  all 
lands  without  diftinftion  fhould  be  fubje&ed  to 
taxation.  The  public  weal  is  a  treafure  in  com¬ 
mon,  wherein  every  individual  Ihould  depofit  his 
tribute,  his  fervice,  and  his  abilities.  Names  and 
titles  will  never  change  the  nature  of  men  and 
their  polfelfions.  It  would  be  the  utmoft  meannefs 
and  folly  to  avail  ourfelves  of  diftin&ions  received 
from  our  anceftors,  in  order  to  withdraw  ourfelves 
from  the  burthens  of  fociety.  Every  mark  of 
diftin£tion  that  is  not  of  general  utility  fhould  be 
confidered  as  injurious,  it  can  only  be  equitable, 
when  it  is  founded  on  a  fixed  refolution  of  devoting 
our  lives  and  fortunes  in  a  more  particular  man¬ 
ner  to  the  fervice  of  our  country. 

If  in  this  age  the  tax  were  firft  laid  on  the  land, 
would  it  not  necelfarily  be  fuppofed  that  the  con¬ 
tribution  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  eflates  ?  Would  any  one  dare  to 
allege  his  employments,  his  fervices,  his  digni¬ 
ties,  in  order  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the  tributes 
exa£ted  by  the  public  weal  ?  What  connexion 
have  taxes  with  ranks,  titles,  and  conditions  ? 
They  relate  only  to  the  revenue:  and  this  belongs 
to  the  Hate,  as  loon  as  it  becomes  necelfary  for  the 
public  defence. 

It  is  not,  however,  fufficient  that  the  impoft 
be  equally  divided;  it  is  further  necelfary  that  it 
be  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  government, 
which  are  not  always  the  fame.  War  hath  ever 
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required  in  all  countries  and  in  every  age  more  B  £  £  K 

confiderable  expences  than  peace.  The  antients  ' - ' r 

made  a  provifion  for  them  by  their  ceconomy  in 
times  of  tranquility.  Since  the  advantages  of  cir* 
culation  and  the  principles  of  induftry  have  been 
better  underftood,  the  method  of  laying  up  fpecie 
for  this  purpofe  has  been  profcribed;  and  that  of 
impofing  extraordinary  taxes  has  been  with  reafon 
preferred.  Every  ftate  that  ftiould  prohibit  them 
would  find  itfelf  obliged,  in  order  to  protraft  its 
fall,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  methods  made  ufe  of 
at  Conflantinople.  The  Sultan,  who  can  do  every 
thing  but  augment  his  revenues,  is  conftrained  to 
give  up  the  empire  to  the  extortions  of  his  dele¬ 
gates,  that  he  may  afterwards  deprive  them  of 
what  they  have  plundered  from  his  fubje&s. 

That  taxes  may  not  be  exorbitant,  they  fhould 
be  ordered,  regulated,  and  adminiftered  by  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people.  The  impofthas  ever 
depended  on,  and  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  pofieffed.  He  that  is  not  mafter  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  not  mafter  of  the  field.  Tributes  therefore 
among  all  nations  have  always  been  firft  impofed  by 
the  proprietors  only  -9  whether  the  lands  were  divided 
among  the  conquerors,  or  the  clergy  fhared  them 
with  the  nobles  s  or  whether  they  pafted,  by  means 
of  commerce  and  induftry,  into  the  hands  of  the 
generality  of  the  citizens.  Every  where,  thofe  who 
were  in  pofieflion  of  the  lands  had  referved  to  them- 
felves  the  natural,  unalienable,  and  facred  right,  of 
not  being  taxed  without  their  own  confent.  Ir  we 

do  not  admit  this  principle,  there  is  no  longer  any  • 
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monarchy,  or  any  nation ;  there  is  nothing  remain¬ 
ing  but  a  defpotic  matter  and  a  herd  of  Haves. 

Ye  people,  whofe  kings  command  every  thing 
they  pleafe,  read  over  again  the  hiftory  of  your 
own  country.  Ye  will  fee  that  your  anceftors  aft* 
fembled  themfelves,  and  deliberated  whenever  a 
fubfidy  was  in  agitation.  If  this  cuftom  is  neg¬ 
lected,  the  right  is  not  loft ;  it  is  recorded  in 
heaven,  which  has  given  the  earth  to  mankind  to 
pottefs :  it  is  written  on  the  field  you  have  taken  the 
pains  to  inclofe,  in  order  to  fecure  to  yourfelves  the 
enjoyment  of  it :  it  is  written  in  your  hearts,  where 
the  divinity  has  imprefled  the  love  of  liberty.  Man 
whofe  head  is  raifed  towards  heaven,  was  not  made 
In  the  image  of  his  creator  to  bow  before  man. 
No  man  is  greater  than  another,  but  by  the  choice 
and  confent  of  all.  Ye  courtiers,  your  greatnefs 
arifes  from  your  lands,  and  not  from  the  power 
and  ftate  of  your  matter.  Be  lefs  ambitious,  and 

•  V 

ye  will  be  richer.  Do  juftice  to  your  vaffals,  and 
ye  will  improve  your  fortunes  by  increafmg  the 
general  happinefs.  What  advantage  can  yepropofe 
to  yourfelves  in  eftablihiing  a  fyftem  of  defpotic 
government  upon  the  ruins  of  liberty,  virtue,  bene¬ 
volence,  and  property  ?  Confider  that  ye  will  all  fall 
victims  to  this  power.  Around  that  formidable 
Coloftus  ye  are  no  more  than  figures  in  bronze,  re- 
prefenting  the  nations  chained  at  the  feet  of  a  ftatue. 

If  the  right  of  impofing  taxes  be  in  the  prince 
alone,  though  it  may  not  be  for  his  intereft  to 
burden  and  opprefs  his  people,  yet  they  will  be 
burdened  and  oppreffed.  The  caprices,  profu- 
fions,  and  encroachments  of  the  fovereign  will  no 

longer 
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longer  know  any  bounds  when  they  meet  with  no 
obftacles.  A  falfe  and  cruel  fyftem  of  politics  will 
foon  perfuade  him,  that  rich  fubjecls  will  always 
become  infolent,  that  they  mu  ft  be  diftrefted,  in 
order  to  be  reduced  to  fubjedtion,  and  that  po¬ 
verty  is  the  firmed  rampart  of  the  throne.  Me 
will  proceed  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  every  thing  is 
at  his  difpofal,  that  nothing  belongs  to  his  flaves, 
and  that  he  does  them  a  favour  in  every  thing  he 
leaves  them. 

The  government  will  appropriate  to  itfelf  all 
the  means  and  refources  of  induftry;  and  will  lay 
fuch  reftraints  on  the  exports  and  imports-of  every 
article  of  trade,  as  will  entirely  abforb  the  profits 
arifing  from  it.  Commerce  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  means  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  treafury. 
Cultivation  will  be  negledled  by  mercenaries  who 
can  have  no  hopes  of  acquiring  property.  The 
nobility  will  ferve  in  the  army  only  for  pay.  The 
magiftrate  will  give  judgment  only  for  the  fake  of 
his  fees  and  his  falary.  Merchants  will  hoard  up 
their  fortunes  in  order  to  tranfport  them  out  of  a 
land  where  there  is  no  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  nor  any 
fecurity  left.  The  nation,  then  lofins;  all  its  im- 
portance,  will  conceive  an  indifference  for  its 
kings;  will  fee  its  enemies  only  in  thofe  who  are 
its  mailers;  will  be  induced  to  hope  that  a  change 
of  mafter  will  tend  to  alleviate  its  fervitude ;  will 
expedt  its  deliverance  from  a  revolution,  and  the 
reftoration  of  its  tranquillity  from  an  entire  over¬ 
throw  of  the  ftate.  Nothing  need  be  added  to 
this  reprefentation :  let  us  now  fpeak  of  a  refource, 
Vol.  V.  J  M  m  yvhich 
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which  fovereigns  turn  to  the  ruin  of  their  people ; 
that  is,  public  credit. 

In  general,  what  is  called  public  credit,  is  only 
a  delay  allowed  for  payment.  Credit  then  fup- 
pofes  a  double  confidence;  confidence  in  the  per- 
fon  who  is  in  want  of  it,  and  confidence  in  his  abi¬ 
lities  to  pay.  The  firft  is  the  mod  neceffary.  It 
is  too  common  for  a  man  in  debt,  who  is  deftitute 
of  honefty,  to  break  his  engagements,  though  he 
is  able  to  fulfil  them ;  and  to  difiipate  his  for¬ 
tune  by  irregularity  and  extravagance.  But  the 
fenfible  and  honed  man  may,  by  a  variety  of 
fchemes  well  conducted,  acquire  or  replace  the 
means  that  have  failed  him  for  a  time. 

The  chief  end  of  commerce  is  confumption  ; 
but  before  the  commodities  have  reached  the  places 
where  they  were  to  be  confumed,  a  confiderable 
time  often  paffes,  and  great  expences  mull  be  in¬ 
curred.  If  the  merchant  is  compelled  to  make  his 
purchafes  with  ready  money,  commerce  will  ne- 
ceffarily  decline.  The  feller  as  well  as  the  buyer 
will  be  equally  fufferers  by  it.  Thefe  confidera- 
tions  have  given  rife  to  private  credit  among  the 
individuals  of  one  fociety,  or  even  of  feveral  fo- 
cieties.  It  differs  from  public  credit  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  that  the  latter  is  the  credit  of  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  confidered  as  forming  one  fingle  body. 

Between  public  and  private  credit  there  is  alfo 
this  difference,  that  profit  is  the  end  of  the  one, 
and  expence  of  the  other.  From  hence  it  follows 
that  credit  is  gain  with  refpedl  to  the  merchant ; 
becaufe  it  furnillies  him  with  the  means  of  acqui¬ 
ring  riches ;  but  with  refpedl  to  government  it 
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is  one  caufe  of  impoverifhing  them,  fince  it  only  book 
fupplie^  them  with  the  means  of  ruining  them-  i  XiX 
felves.  A  date  that  borrows,  alienates  a  portion 
of  its  revenue  for  a  capital  which  it  fpends.  It  is 
then  poorer  after  having  thus  borrowed,  than  it 
was  before  it  had  recourfe  to  that  dedru&ive  ex¬ 
pedient.  Notwithdanding  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and 
filver,  the  governments  in  former  ages  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  public  credit,  even  in  the  periods 
of  the  moft  fatal  and  critical  events.  They 
formed  during  peace  a  dock  that  was  referved 
for  times  of  didrefs.  The  fpecie  being  by  this 
method  circulated  afredi,  excited  indudry,  and  al¬ 
leviated,  in  fome  meafure,  the  inevitable  calamities 
of  war.  Since  the  difcovery  of  the  New  world 
has  made  gold  and  filver  more  common,  thofe 
who  have  had  the  adminidration  of  public  affairs 
have  generally  engaged  in  enterprifes  above  the 
abilities  of  the  people  they  governed ;  and  have 
not  fcrupled  to  burthen  poderity  with  debts  they 
had  ventured  to  contract.  That  fydem  of  op- 
predion  has  been  continued ;  it  will  affedb  the 
lated  generations,  and  opprefs  all  nations  and  all 
ages. 

The  ufe  of  public  credit,  though  ruinous  to  eve¬ 
ry  date,  is  not  equally  fo  to  all.  A  nation  that  has 
feveral  valuable  productions  of  its  own;  w.hofe  re¬ 
venue  is  entirely  free;  which  has  always  fulfilled  its 
engagements;  nor  has  been  ambitious  of  making 
conqueds;  and  which  is  not  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  power  for  its  government :  fuch  a  nation 
will  raife  money  at  an  eafier  rate,  than  a  date 
whofe  foil  is  not  fertile;  whofe  debts  are  confider- 
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able,  and  which  engages  in  undertakings  beyond 
its  Strength ;  which  has  deceived  its  creditors,  and 
groans  beneath  an  arbitrary  power.  The  lender, 
who  of  courfe  impofes  tile  law,  will  always  pro¬ 
portion  the  terms  to  the  rifques  he  muft  run. 
Thus,  a  people,  whofe  finances  are  in  a  ftate  of 
confufion,  wdl  foon  fall  into  the  utmoft  diftrefs 
by  public  credit :  but  even  the  bell  regulated  go¬ 
vernment,  will  alfo  experience  a  decline  in  its 
profperity  from  it. 

But  fomc  political  arithmeticians  have  afierted 
that  it  is  advantageous  to  invite  the  fpecie  of  other 
nations  into  that  of  your  own  country,  and  that 
public  funds  produce  that  important  effeft.  It  is 
certain,  that  it  is  a  method  of  attracting  the  fpecie 
of  other  nations;  but  merely,  as  if  it  were  obtained 
by  the  fale  of  one  or  more  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Perhaps,  it  would  be  a  more  rational  pradtice  to 
deliver  up  the  foil  to  them,  than  to  cultivate  it 
foie ly  for  their  life. 

But  if  the  ftate  borrowed  only  of  its  own  fub- 
jedb,  the  national  revenue  would  not  be  given  up 
to  foreigners.  It  certainly  would  not :  but  the 
ftate  would  impoverish  fome  of  its  members,  in 
order  to  enrich  one  individual.  Muft  not  taxes  be 
in  created  in  proportion  to  the  intereft  that  is  to  be 
paid,  and  the  capital  that  is  to  be  replaced?  Will 
not  the  proprietors  of  lands,  the  hufbandmen  and 
every  citizen  find  the  burden  greater,  than  if  all 
the  money  borrowed  by  the  ftate  had  -been  de¬ 
manded  from  them  at  once?  Their  fituation  is  the 
fame,  as  if  they  themfelves  had  borrowed  it,  in- 
itead  of  retrenching  from  their  ordinary  expences 
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as  much  as  might  enable  them  to  fupply  an  acci-  15  °  £.  K 
dental  charge.  ^ — *— < 

But  the  paper-currency  which  is  introduced  by 
the  loans  made  to  government,  increafes  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  wealth  in  circulation,,  gives  a  great  exten- 
fion  to  trade,  and  facilitates  every  commercial 
operation.  Infatuated  men  !  Reflect  on  the  dan¬ 
gerous  confequences  of  your  political  fybem.  Ex¬ 
tend  it  only  as  far  as  poflible;  let  the  bate  borrow 
all  it  can;  load  it  with  intereb;  and  by  thefe 
means  reduce  it  to  the  neceffity  of  Attaining  every 
tax  to  the  utmofl;  ye  will  foon  find  that  with  all 
the  wealth  you  may  have  in  circulation,  ye  will 
have  no  frefh  fupply  for  the  purpofes  of  confump- 
tion  and  trade.  Money  and  the  paper  which  re- 
prefents  it,  do  not  circulate  of  themfelves,  nor 
without  the  abidance  of  other  means.  All  the 
different  figns  introduced  in  lieu  of  coin,  acquire 
a  value  only  proportionate  to  the  number  of  fales 
and  purchafes  that  are  made.  Let  all  Europe,  if 
vou  pleafe,  be  filled  with  gold;  if  there  is  no  mer- 
chandife  for  traffic,  that  gold  will  have  no  cur¬ 
rency.  Increafe  only  the  articles  of  commerce, 
and  be  not  concerned  with  regard  to  thefe  repre- 
fentations  of  wealth ;  mutual  confidence  and  ne¬ 
ceffity  will  foon  occafion  them  to  be  ebabliffied 
without  your  abidance.  But  let  your  care  be 
principally  diredted  in  preventing  their  increafe 
by  fuch  means  as  mud  neceffiarily  diminiffi  the 
mafs  of  your  growing  produce. 

But  the  ufe  of  public  credit  enables  one  power 
to  give  the  law  to  others.  Will  mankind  never 
perceive  that  this  refource  is  in  common  to  all  na- 
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tions?  If  it  be  a  general  mode  by  which  a  ftate 
may  obtain  a  fuperiority  over  its  enemies,  may  it 
not  be  ierviceahle  to  them  for  the  fame  purpofes  ? 
Will  not  the  credit  of  the  two  nations  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  refpeftive  wealth ;  and  will  they 
not  be  ruined  without  having  any  other  advan¬ 
tages  over  one  another,  than  thofe  they  were  in 
poifeffion  of,  independent  of  every  loan?  When  I 
fee  monarch's  and  empires  furioufly  attacking  and 
waging  war  againft  each  other  with  all  their  debts, 
with  their  public  funds,  and  their  revenues  already 
deeply  mortgaged,  it  feems  to  me,  fays  a  philofo- 
phical  writer,  as  if  I  faw  men  fighting  with  clubs 
in  a  potter’s  fhop  furrounded  w7ith  porcelain. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  prefumptuous  to  affirm, 
that  in  no  circumftance  whatfoever  the  public  fer- 
vice  can  ever  require  an  alienation  of  part  of  the 
public  revenues.  The  fcenes  that  difturb  the  world 
are  fo  various ;  governments  are  expofed  to  fuch 
extraordinary  revolutions s  the  field  of  events  is  fo 
extend ve;  political  intrigues  occafion  fuch  ama¬ 
zing  changes  in  public  affairs,  that  it  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  human  wifdom  to  forefee  and  calcu¬ 
late  every  circumftance.  But  in  this  point,  it  is 
the  common  pradftice  of  governments,  which  we 
are  difcuffing,  and  not  a  particular  fituation  which 
in  all  probability  may  never  prefent  itfelf. 

Every  ftate  which  will  not  be  diverted  from 
the  ruinous  courfe  of  loans  by  fuch  confiderations 
as  we  have  juft  been  offering,  will  be  the  caufe  of 
its  own  deftruction.  The  facility  of  acquiring 
large  fums  of  money  at  once,  will  engage  a  go¬ 
vernment  in  every  kind  of  unreafonable,  rafh,  and 
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expenfive  undertaking;  will  make  it  mortgage  its  B  °  o  jc 

future  expectations  for  prefent  .exigencies,  and  v - 

game  with  the  prefent  ftock  to  acquire  future 
ftipplies.  One  loan  will  bring  on  another,  and 
to  accelerate  the  laft,  the  intereft  will  be  more 
and  more  raifed. 

This  irregularity  will  caufe  the  fruits  of  induf- 
try  to  pafs  into  fome  idle  hands.  The  facility  of 
obtaining  every  enjoyment  without  labour,  will 
induce  every  perfon  of  fortune,  as  well  as  all  vicious 
and  intriguing  men,  to  refort  to  the  capital;  who 
will  bring  with  them  a  train  of  fervants,  borrowed 
from  the  plough;  of  young  girls,  deprived  of  their 
innocence  and  of  their'rights  of  marriage ;  of  fub- 
jectsof  bothfexes,  devoted  to  luxury :  all  of  them 
the  inftruments,  the  victims,  the  objeCts,  or  the 
fport  of  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs. 

The  feducing  attraction  of  public  debts  will 
fpread  more  and  more.  When  men  can  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  without  labour,  every  indivi¬ 
dual  will  engage  in  that  fpecies  of  employment 
which  is  at  once  lucrative  and  eafy.  Proprietors 
of  land  and  merchants  will  all  turn  annuitants. 

Money  is  converted  into  paper  currency  eftablifhed 
by  the  ftate,  becaufe  it  is  more  portable  than 
fpecie,  lefs  fubjeCt  to  alteration  from  time,  and 
lefs  liable  to  the  injury  of  feafons,  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  The  preference 
given  to  the  reprefentatiye  paper  above  the  real 
fpecie  or  commodity,  will  be  injurious  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  trade,  and  induftry.  As  the  ftate  always 
expends  what  has  been  wrongfully  acquired  in  an 
improper  manner,  in  proportion  as  its  debts  in- 
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the  intereft.  Thus  all  the  adhve  and  ufeful  clafies 
of  fociety  are  plundered  and  exhaufted  by  the  idle 
ufelefs  clafs  of  annuitants.  The  increafe  of  taxes 
raifes  the  price  of  commodities,  and  confequently 
that  of  induftry.  By  thefe  means,  confumption 
is  leffened ;  becaufe  exportation  ceafes  as  foon  as 
jnerchandife  is  too  dear  to  Hand  the  competition  of 
other  nations.  Land  and  manufactures  are  equally 
affedted. 

The  inability  the  ftate  then  finds  in  itfelf  to  an- 
fwer  its  engagements,  forces  it  to  extricate  itfelf 
by  bankruptcy;  a  method  the  moft  beftrudtive  of 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  of  the  power  of 
the  fovereign.  This  fatal  crifis  of  empires,  by 
which  the  fortunes  of  every  individual  are  ruined, 
will  at  length  become  neceffary ;  by  which  the 
property  of  the  creditor  will  be  violently  feized 
upon,  after  every  public  fund  has  been  abforbed 
in  ufurious  intereft,  and  in  edicts  for  loans ;  by 
which  the  monarch,  after  having  entered  into  the 
moft  folemn  engagements,  will  be  obliged  to  fub~ 
mit  to  the  difgrace  of  breaking  them ;  by  which 
the  oaths  of  the  prince  and  the  rights  of  his  flib- 
jeCts  are  equally  forfeited;  by  which  the  fureft 
bafis  of  all  government,  public  confidence,  will  be 
irrecoverably  loft.' — Such  is  the  end  of  loans,  from 
whence  we  may  judge  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded. 

After  having  examined  the  fprings  and  fup- 
port  of  every  civilized  fociety,  let  us  take  a  view 
of  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  the  political 
edifice.  Thefe  are  the  fine  arts,  and  polite  lite¬ 
rature. 
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rature.  •  Two  celebrated  people  raifedtthemfelves 
by  works  of  genius  to  a  height  of  reputation 
which  they  will  ever  enjoy,  and  which  will  always 
reflect:  honour  on  the  human  fpecies. 

Christianity,  after  having  demolifhed  in  Eu¬ 
rope  all  the  idols  of  Pagan  antiquity,  preferved 
fome  of  the  arts,  to  affiff  the  powers  of  perfuafion, 
and  to  favour  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel.  But  in 
the  place  of  a  religion  embellifhed  with  the  gay 
divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  erected  monu¬ 
ments  of  terror  and  gloominefs,  fuited  to  the  tragic 
events  which  fignalized  its  birth  and  progrefs. 
The  Gothic  ages  have  left  us  fome  monuments,  the 
boldnefs  and  majefty  of  which  ftill  ftrike  the  eye 
amidft  the  ruins  of  take  and  elegance.  Every  one 
of  their  temples  was  built  in  the  fhape  of  the  crofs, 
covered  with  a  crofs,  filled  with  crucifixes,  deco¬ 
rated  with  horrid  and  gloomy  images,  with  fcaffolds, 
tortures,  martyrs,  and  executioners. 

What  then  was  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  con¬ 
demned  as  they  were  to  terrify  the  imagination  by 
continual  fpectacles  of  blood,  death,  and  future 
punifhments  ?  They  became  as  hideous  as  the  mo¬ 
dels  they  were  formed  upon,  barbarous  as  the 
princes  and  pontiffs  that  encouraged  them,  mean 
and  bafe  as  thofe  who  worfhipped  the  productions 
of  them  they  terrified  children  in  their  very  cra¬ 
dles  ;  they  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  grave  by 
an  eternal  perfpeCtive  of  terrible  fhades  ^  they 
fpread  melancholy  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  for  leffening  thofe 
fcaffoldings  of  religion  and  focial  policy.  The  fine 
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book  arts  returned  with  literature  from  Greece  into 

XIX 

,  '  1  Italy  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  maintained  the 

commerce  between  Afia  and  Europe.  The  Hunns, 
under  the  name  of  Goths,  had  driven  them  from 
Rome  to  Conftantinople  ;  and  the  very  fame  peo¬ 
ple,  under  the  name  of  Turks,  expelled  them 
again  from  Conftantinople  to  Rome.  That  city, 
deftined  as  it  was  to  rule  by  force  or  by  ftratagem, 
cultivated  and  revived  the  arts,  which  had  been 
a  long  time  buried  in  oblivion. 

Walls,  columns,  ftatues,  vafes,  were  drawn 
forth  from  the  dull  of  ages,  and  from  the  ruins  of 
Italy,  to  ferve  as  models  of  the  fine  arts  at  their 
revival.  The  genius  which  prefides  over  defign 
raifed  three  of  the  arts  at  once  j  I  mean  architec¬ 
ture,  fculpture,  and  painting.  Architecture,  in 
which  convenience  itfelf  regulated  thofe  propor¬ 
tions  of  fymmetry  that  contribute  to  give  pleafure 
to  the  eye  5  fculpture,  which  flatters  princes,  and 
is  the  reward  of  great  men  5  and  painting,  which 
perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  noble  actions,  and 
the  examples  of  mutual  tendernefs.  Italy  alone 
had  more  fuperb  cities,  more  magnificent  edifices* 
than  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Venice  gave  rife  to  three  fchools  of  original  paint¬ 
ers  :  fo  much  does  genius  depend  upon  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  imagination  upon  the  climate.  Had 
Italy  poflefted  the  treafures  of  Mexico,  and  the 
produce  of  Afia,  how  much  more  would  the  arts 
have  been  enriched  by  the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies. 

That  country,  of  old  fo  fruitful  in  heroes,  and 
fmce  in  artifts,  beheld  literature,  which  is  the 
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infeparable  companion  of  the  arts,  fiourifh  a  fe-  B  ° K 
cond  time.  It  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  bar- 
barilm  of  a  latinity  corrupted  and  disfigured  by 
religious  enthufiafm.  A  mixture  of  Egyptian  the¬ 
ology,  Grecian  phjlofophy,  and  Hebrew  poetry ; 
fuch  was  the  Latin  language  in  the  mouths  of 
Monks,  who  chanted  ail  night,  and  taught  by  day 
things  and  words  they  did  not  underftand. 

The  mythology  of  the  Romans  revived  in  li¬ 
terature  die  graces  of  antiquity.  The  fpirit  of 
imitation  borrowed  them  at  fir^L  indifcriminately. 

Cuftom  introduced  tafle  in  the  choice  of  thole  rich 
treafures.  The  Italian  genius,  too  fertile  not  to 
invent,  blended  its  enthufiafm  and  caprice  with 
the  rules  and  examples  of  its  old  mailers,  and 
joined  even  the  fictions  of  fairy  land  with  thofe 
of  fable.  The  works  of  imagination  partook  of 
the  manners  of  the  age  and  of  the  national  cha- 
ratter.  Petrarch  had  drawn  that  celeftial  virgin, 
beauty,  which  ferved  as  a  model  for  the  heroines 
of  chivalry.  Armida  was  the  emblem  of  the  co¬ 
quetry  which  reigned  in  her  time  in  Italy.  Arioilo 
confounded  every  fpecies  of  poetry,  in  a  work, 
which  may  rather  be  called  the  labyrinth  of  poe¬ 
try,  than  a  regular  poem.  That  author  will  Hand 
alone  in  the  hiitory  of  literature,  like  the  enchanted 
palaces  of  his  own  conilruftion  in  the  deferts. 

Letters  and  arts,  after  eroding  the  lea,  pa  fifed 
the  Alps.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  Crufades  had 
brought  the  oriental  romances  into  Italy,  the  wars 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  introduced  into, 

France  fome  principles  of  good  literature.  Fran¬ 
cis  I.,  if  he  had  not  been,  into  Italy  in  order  to 

contend 
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B.  o  o  k  contend  for  the  Milanefe  with  Charles  V.  would 
.  '  ’  ,  never,  perhaps,  have  been  ambitious  of  the  title 

of  the  Father  of  letters :  but  thefe  feeds  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  improvement  In  the  arts  were  loft  in  the 
religious  wars.  They  were  recovered  again,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion,  in  fcenes  of  war 
and  deftruction ;  and  the  time  came  when  they 
were  again  to  revive  and  flourifh.  Italy  was  as 
much  diftinguifhed  in  the  16th  century,  &s  France 
was  in  the  fucceeding  one,  which  by  the  vi&ories 
of  Lewis  XIV.  or  lather  by  the  genius  of  the  great 
men  that  ftourifhed  together  under  his  reign,  de- 
ferves  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fine 


arts. 

In  France,  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
were  at  once  exerted  in  producing  works  of  ge¬ 
nius,  as  they  had  before  been  in  Italy.  Its  powers 
were  difplayed  in  the  marble,  and  on  the  canvas, 
in  public  edifices  and  gardens,  as  well  as  in  elo¬ 
quence  and  poetry.  Every  thing  was  fubmitted 
to  its  influence,  not  only  the  liberal  arts  which  re¬ 
quire  manual  labour,  but  thofe  alfo  which  depend 
folely  on  the  mind.  Every  thing  bore  the  ftamp 
of  genius.  The  colours  difplayed  in  natural  ob¬ 
jects  animated  the  works  of  imagination ;  and  the 
human  paflions  enlivened  the  defigns  of  the  pen¬ 
cil.  Man  gave  fpirit  to  matter,  and  body  to  fpi- 
rit.  But  it  deferves  to  be  particularly  obferved 
that  this  happened  at  a  time  when  a  paflion  for 
glory  animated  the  nation,  gieat  and  poweiful  as 
it  was  by  its  fituation,  and  the  extent  of  its  em¬ 
pire.  The  fenfe  of  honour  which  raifed  it  in  its 

own  eftimation,  and  which  then  diftinguifhed  it  in 

the 
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the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  was  its  foul,  its  inftindi:,  B  K 

and  fupplied  the  place  of  that  liberty  which  had  v - 

formerly  given  rife  to  the  arts  of  genius  in  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  had  revived  them 
in  that  of  Florence,  and  compelled  them  to  ftou- 
rifh  on  the  bleak  and  cloudy  borders  of  the 
Thames. 

What  would  not  genius  have  effected  in  France, 
had  it  been  under  the  influence  of  laws  only,  when 
its  exertions  were  fo  great  under  the  dominion  of 
the  moft  abfolute  of  kings  ?  When  we  fee  what 
energy  patriotifm  has  given  to  the  Englifh,  in  fpite 
of  the  inadtivity  of  their  climate,  we  may  judge 
what  it  might  have  produced  among  the  French, 
where  a  moft  mild  temperature  of  feafon  leads  a 
people,  naturally  fenfible  and  lively,  to  invention 
and  enjoyment.  We  may  conceive  what  its  effedts 
would  have  been  in  a  country,  where,  as  in  ancient 
Greece,  are  to  be  found  men  of  adtive  and  lively 
genius,  fitted  for  invention,  from  being  warmed 
by  the  moft  powerful  and  enlivening  rays  of  the 
fun;  where  there  are  men  ftrong  and  robuft  in  a 
climate,  in  which  even  the  cold  excites  to  labour; 
in  which  we  meet  with  temperate  provinces  be¬ 
tween  north  and  fouth;  fea-ports  together  with 
navigable  rivers;  vaft  plains  abounding  in  corn;? 
hills  loaded  with  vineyards  and  fruits  of  all  forts ; 
fait  pits  which  may  be  increafed  at  pleafure;  paf- 
tures  covered  with  horfes;  mountains  clothed  with 
the  fineft  woods;  a  country  every  where  peopled 
with  laborious  hands,  which  are  the  firft  refources 
for  fubfiftence;  the  common  materials  for  the  arts, 
and  the  fuperfluities  of  luxury;  in  a  word,  where 

we 
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we  meet  with  the  commerce  of  Athens*  the  in- 
duftry  of  Corinth*  the  foldiery  of  Sparta*  and  the 
flocks  of  Arcadia.  With  all  thefe  advantages, 
which  Greece  once  poflefled,  France  might  have 
carried  the  fine  arts  to  as  great  a  height  as  that 
parent  of  genius*  had  Are  been  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
laws*  and  given  a  fcope  to  the  fame  exercife  of 
reafon  and  liberty,  by  which  great  men,  and  the 
rulers  of  powerful  nations*  are  produced. 

Next  to  the  fuperiority  of  legiflation  among 
modern  nations,  to  raife  them  to  an  equality  with 
the  ancients  in  works  of  genius,  there  has*  per¬ 
haps*  been  wanting  only  an  improvement  in  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Italian,  with  tone,  accent,  and 
numbers*  is  peculiary  adapted  to  exprefs  all  the 
images  of  poetry,  and  convey  all  the  delightful 
impreffions  of  mufic.  Thefe  two  arts  have  con- 
lecrated  this  language  to  the  harmony  of  found*  it 
being  the  molt  proper  to  exprefs  it. 

The  French  language  holds  the  fuperiority  in 
prefer  if  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  Gods*  it 
is,  at  lead,  that  of  reafon  and  truth.  Prole  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  convince  the  underftanding 
in  philofophical  refearches.  It  enlightens  the  mind 
of  thofe  whom  nature  has  blefled  with  fuperior 
talents,  who  feem  placed  between  princes  and  their 
fubjeds  to  inltruft  and  direct  mankind.  At  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  liberty  has  no  longer  her  tribunes,  nor 
amphitheatres,  to  excite  commotions  in  vaft  af- 
femblies  of  the  people,  a  language  which  fpreads 
itfelf  in  books,  which  is  read  in  all  countries,  which 
ferves  as  the  common  interpreter  of  all  other  lan¬ 
guages,  and  as  the  vehicle  of  all  forts  of  ideas;  a 

language 
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language  ennobled,  refined,  foftened,  and  above 
all,  fixed  by  the  genius  of  writers,  and  the  polifh 
of  courts,  becomes  at  length  univerfally  pre¬ 
vailing. 

The  Englifh  language  has  likewife  had  its  poets 
and  its  profe-writers,  that  have  gained  it  the  cha- 
radter  of  energy  and  boldnefs,  fufficient  to  render 
it  immortal.  May  it  be  learned  among  all  nations 
that  afpire  not  to  be  Haves!  They  will  dare  to 
think,  adt,  and  govern  themfelves.  It  is  not  the 
language  of  words,  but  of  ideas;  and  the  Eng- 
lifli  have  none  but  fuch  as  are  ftrong  and  forcible; 
they  are  the  fir  ft  who  ever  made  ufe  of  the  ex- 
prefTion,  the  majefty  of  the  people ,  and  that  alone 
is  fufficient  to  confecrate  a  language. 

The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  properly  had  neither 
profe  nor  verfe,  though  they  have  a  language 
formed  to  excel  in  both.  Brilliant  and  fonorou& 
as  pure  gold,  its  pronunciation  is  grave  and  regular 
like  the  dances  of  that  nation;  it  is  grand  and 
decent  like  the  manners  of  ancient  chivalry.  This 
language  may  claim  fome  diftindtion,  and  even 
acquire  a  fuperior  degree  of  perfedlion,  whenever 
there  fhall  be  found  in  it  many  fuch  writers  as 
Cervantes  and  Mariana.  When  its  academy- fhall 
have  put  to  filence  the  inquifition  and  its  univer- 
fities,  that  language  will  raife  itfelf  to  great  ideas, 
and  to  fublime  truths,  to  which  it  is  invited  by  the 
natural  pride  of  the  people  who  fpeak  it. 

Prior  to  all  other  living  languages  is  the  Ger¬ 
man,  that  mother  tongue,  that  original  native  lan¬ 
guage  of  Europe.  From  thence  the  Englifh  and 
French  too  have  been  formed,  by  the  mixture 
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of  the  German  with  the  Latin.  However,  as  it 
feems  little  calculated  to  pleafe  the  eye,  or  to  be 
pronounced  by  delicate  organs,  it  has  been  fpoken 
only  by  the  people,  and  has  been  introduced  but 
of  late  into  books.  The  few  writers  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  it  feemed  to  fhew  that  it  belonged  to  a 
country  where  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  and  eloquence 
were  not  deftined  to  flour ilh.  But  on  a  fudden, 
genius  has  exerted  her  powers,  and  originals,  in 
more  than  one  fpecies  of  poetry,  have  appeared 
in  pretty  confiderable  numbers,  fufflcient  to  enter 
into  competition  with  other  nations.  #  * 

Languages  could  not  be  cultivated  and  refined 
to  a  certain  degree,  but  the  arts  of  every  kind 
mu  ft  at  the  fame  time  acquire  an  equal  degree  of 
perfection;  and  indeed  the  monuments  of  thefe 
arts  have  fo  much  increafed  throughout  Europe, 
that  the  barbarifm  of  fucceeding  people  and  of 
future  ages  will  And  it  difficult  entirely  to  deftroy 
them. 

But  as  commotions  and  revolutions  are  fo  na¬ 
tural  to  mankind,  there  is  only  wanting  fome 
glowing  genius,  fome  enthufiaft,  to  fet  the  world 
again  in  flames.  The  people  of  the  eaft,  or  of  the 
north,  are  ftill  ready  to  enfiave  and  plunge  all  Eu¬ 
rope  into  its  former  darknefs.  Would  not  an  ir¬ 
ruption  of  Tartars  or  Africans  into  Italy,  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  overturn  churches,  and  palaces,  to  con¬ 
found  in  one  general  ruin  the  idols  of  religion,  and 
the  mafter-pieces  of  art  ?  And  as  we  are  fo  much 
attached  to  thefe  works  of  luxury,  we  fhould  have 
the  lefs  fpirit  to  defend  them.  A  city,  which  it 
has  coft  two  centuries  to  decorate*  is  burnt  and 
2  ravaged 
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avaged  in  a  Tingle  day.  Perhaps,  with  one  ftroke 
of  his  axe,  a  Tartar  may  dafh  in  pieces  the  ftatue 
of  Voltaire,  that  Pigalle  could  not  finifh  within  the 
compafs  of. ten  years j  and  we  frill  labour  for  im¬ 
mortality;  vain  atoms  that  we  are.  Ye  nations, 
whether  artifans  or  foldiers,  what  are  ye  in  the 
hands  of  nature,  but  the  fport  of  her  laws,  deftined 
by  turns  to  fet  dull  in  motion,  and  to  reduce  the 
work  again  to  dull. 

But  it  is  by  means  of  the  arts  that  man  enjoys 
his  exigence,  and  furvives  himfelf. — Ages  of  ig¬ 
norance  never  emerge  from  their  oblivion.  There 
remains  no  more  trace  of  them  after  their  exig¬ 
ence,  than  before  they  began  to  exift.  There  is  no 
poffibility  of  indicating  the  place  or  time  of  their 
paffage,  nor  can  we  mark  on  the  ground  belonging 
to  a  barbarous  people,  it  is  here  they  lived ;  for 
they  leave  not  even  ruins  to  lead  us  to  collect  that 
they  have  ever  exifted.  It  is  invention  alone  that 
gives  man  power  over  matter  and  time.  The  ge¬ 
nius  of  Homer  has  rendered  the  Greek  charadlers 
indelible.  Harmony  and  reafon  have  placed  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  above  the  facred  orators.  The 
pontiffs  themfelves,  polifhed  and  enlightened  by 
the  information  and  attractive  influence  of  the  arts, 
by  being  admirers  and  protestors  of  them,  have 
affifted  the  human  mind  to  break  the  chains  of  fu- 
perftition.  Commerce  has  haftened  the  progrefs 
of  art  by  means  of  the  luxury  which  wealth  has 
diffufed.  All  the  efforts  of  the  mind  and  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  manual  labour  have  been  united  to 
improve  and  render  more  perfect  the  condition  of 
the  human  fpecies.  Induftry  and  invention,  to- 
Vol.  V.  N  n  gether 
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gether  with  the  enjoyments  procured  by  the  new 
world,  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  polar  circle, 
and  the  fine  arts  are  attempting  to  rife  fuperior  to 
the  obftacles  of  nature  even  at  Peterfburgh. 

To  the  train  of  letters  and  fine  arts  philofophy 
is  annexed,  which  one  would  imagine  ought  rather 
to  diredi  them:  but  appearing  later  than  they  did 
can  only  be  confidered  as  their  attendant.  Aits 
arife  from  the  very  neceffities  of  mankind  in  the 
earlieft  date  of  the  human  mind.  Letters  are  the 
flowers  of  its  youth:  children  of  the  imagination, 
being  themfelves  fond  of  ornament,  they  decorate 
every  thing  they  approach:  and  this  turn  for-  em- 
bellifhment  produces  what  are  properly  called  the 
fine  arts  or  the  arts  of  luxury  and  elegance,  which 
give  the  polifh  to  the  primary  arts  of  necefiity. 
It  is  then  we  fee  the  winged  genii  of  fculpture 
fluttering  over  the  porticos  of  architecture;  and 
the  genii  of  painting  entering  palaces,  reprefenting 
the  heavens  upon  a  ceiling,  fketching  out  upon 
wool  and  filk  all  the  animated  fcenes  of  rural  life, 
and  tracing  to  the  mind  upon  canvas  the  ufeful 
truths  of  hiflory  as  well  as  the  agreeable  chimeras 
of  fable. 

When  the  mind  has  been  employed  on  the 
pleafures  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  fenfes,  when 
governments  have  arrived  to  a  degree  of  maturity, 
reafon  arifes  and  bellows  on  the  nations  a  certain 
turn  for  refledlion;  this  is  the  age  of  philofophy. 
She  advances  with  gradual  fleps  and  proceeds  fi- 
lently  along,  announcing  the  decline  of  empires 
which  fhe  attempts  in  vain  to  fupport.  She  clofed 
the  latter  ages  of  the  celebrated  republics  of  Greece 

and 
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and  Rome.  Athens  had  no  philofophers  till  the  B  ££  K 
eve  of  her  ruin,  which  they  feemed  to  foretell : 

Cicero  and  Lucretius  did  not  compofe  their  wri¬ 
tings  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  the  fyftem 
of  the  world,  till  the  confufion  of  the  civil  wars 
arofe,  and  haftened  the  deftrudtion  of  liberty. 

Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anax¬ 
agoras,  had  however  laid  the  foundations  of  natural 
philofophy  in  the  theories  of  the  elements  of  mat^ 
ter;  but  the  rage  of  forming  fyftems  fucceffively 
fubverted  thefe  feveral  principles.  Socrates  then 
appeared,  who  brought  back  philofophy  to  the 
principles  of  true  wifdom  and  virtue:  it  was  that 
alone  he  loved,  pra&ifed,  and  taught;  perfuaded 
that  morality  and  not  fcience  was  conducive  to  the 
happinefs  of  man.  Plato,  his  difciple,  though  a 
natural  philofopher,  and  inftructed  in  the  myfteries 
of  nature  by  his  travels  into  Egypt,  afcribed  every 
thing  to  the  foul,  and  fcarce  any  thing  to  nature; 
he  confounded  philofophy  with  theological  {pecu¬ 
lations,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  univerfe  with 
the  ideas  of  the  divinity.  Ariflotle,  the  difciple 
of  Plato,  turned  his  inquiries  lefs  on  the  nature 
of  the  deity,  than  on  that  of  man,  and  of  animals. 

His  natural  hiftory  has  been  tranfmitted  to  pofte- 
rity,  though  his  fyftem  was  little  adopted  by  the 
people  of  his  age.  Epicurus,  who  lived  nearly 
about  the  fame  period,  revived  the  atoms  of  De¬ 
mocritus,  a  fyftem,  which  doubtlefs  balanced  that 
of  the  four  elements  of  Ariftotle,  and  as  thefe 
were  the  two  prevailing  fyftems  at  that  time,  no 
improvements  were  made  in  natural  philofophy. 

The  moral  philofophers  engaged  the  attention  of 
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the  people,  who  underftood  their  fyftem  better  than 
that  of  the  natural  philofopher.  They  eftabliffied 
fchools;  for  as  foon  as  opinions  gain  a  degree 
of  reputation,  parties  are  immediately  formed 
to  fupport  them. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  Greece  agitated  by  in¬ 
terior  commotions,  after  having  been  torn  with  an 
inteftine  war,  was  fubjecled  by  Macedon,  and 
its  government  diffolved  by  Rome.  Then  public 
calamities  turned  the  hearts  and  underflandings  of 
men  to -morality.  Zeno  and  Democritus,  who  had 
been  only  natural  philofophers,  became,  a  confi- 
derable  time  after  their  death,  the  heads  of  two 
fe<5is  of  moral  philofophers,  more  addidted  to  the¬ 
ology  than  phyftcs,  rather  cafuifts  than  philofo¬ 
phers;  or  it  might  rather  be  affirmed,  that  phi- 
lofophy'  was  given  up  and  confined  entirely  to  the 
fophifts.  The  Romans,  who  had  borrowed  every 
thin  sc  from  the  Greeks,  made  no  difcoveries  in  the 

O  I  9 

true  fyftem  of  philofophy.  Among  the  ancients 
it  made  little  progrefs;  becaufe  it  was  entirely 
confined  to  morality:  among  the  moderns  its  firft 
fteps  have  been  more  fortunate,  becaufe  they  have 
been  guided  by  the  light  of  natural  knowledge. 

We  mu  ft  not  reckon  the  interval  of  near  a  thou- 
fand  years,  during  which  period  philofophy, 
fcience,  arts  and  letters,  were  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire,  among  the  afhes  of  Italy, 
and  the  duft  of  the  cioyfters.  In  Afia  their  mo¬ 
numents  were  ftill  preferved  though  not  attended 
to,  and  in  Europe  fome  fragments  of  them  re¬ 
mained  which  fhe  did  not  know.  The  world 
was  divided  into  Chriftian  and  Mohammedan,  and 
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every  where  covered  with  the  blood  of  nations: 
ignorance  alone  triumphed  under  the  ftandard  of 
the  crofs  or  the  crefcent.  Before  thefe  dreaded 
figns,  every  knee  was  bent,  every  fpirit  trembled. 
Philofophy  continued  in  a  date  of  infancy,  pro¬ 
nouncing  only  the  names  of  God  and  of  the  foul: 
her  attention  was  folely  engaged  on  matters  of 
which  die  fhould  for  ever  remain  ignorant. 
Time,  argument,  and  all  her  application  was  wafted 
on  queftions  that  were,  at  lead,  idles  queftions, 
for  the  mod  part,  void  of  fenfe,  not  to  be  de¬ 
fined,  and  not  to  be  determined  from  the  nature  of 
their  object  5  and  which,  therefore,  proved  an 
eternal  fource  of  difputes,  fchifms,  fedts,  hatred, 
perfecution,  and  national  as  well  as  religious 

wars. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  'Arabs,  after  their  con- 
quefts,  carried  away,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  the 
fpoils  of  genius  and  philofophy.  Ariftotle  fell  into 
their  hands,  preferved  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Greece.  Thefe  deftroyers  of  empires  had  fome 
fciences  of  which  they  had  been  the  inventors; 
among  which  arithmetic  is  to  be  numbered.  By 
the  knowledge  of  aftronomy  and  geometry  they 
difcovered  the  coads  of  Africa  which  they  laid 
wade  and  peopled  again;  and  they  were  always 
great  proficients  in  medicine.  That  fcience 
which  has,  perhaps,  no  greater  recommendation 
in  its  favour,  than  its  affinity  with  chymiftry  and 
natural  knowledge,  rendered  them  as  celebrated 
as  aftrology,  which  is  another  fupport  of  empirical 
impofition.  Avicenna  and  Averroes,  who  were 
equally  (killed  in  phyfic,  mathematics,  and  philo- 
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B  xix  K  fophy>  preserved  the  tradition  of  true  fcience  by 
tranflations  and  commentaries.  But  let  us  ima¬ 
gine  what  muft  become  of  Ariflotle,  trandated 
from  Greek  into  Arabic,  and  after  that,  from 
Arabic  into  Latin,  tinder  the  hands  of  monks, 
who  wanted  to  adapt  the  philofophy  of  paganifm 
to  the  fyflems  of  Mofes  and  Chrifh.  This  confu- 
fion  of  opinions,  ideas,  and  language,  flopped  for  a 
confiderable  time  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the 
reducing  of  it  into  a  regular  fyflem.  The  divine 
overturned  the  materials  brought  by  the  philofo- 
pher,  who  fapped  the  very  foundations  laid  by  his 
rival.  However,  with  a  few  Hones  from  one,  and 
much  fand  from  the  other,  fome  wretched  archi¬ 
tects  railed  a  flrange  Gothic  monument,  called 
the  philofophy  of  the  fchools.  Continually 
amended,  renewed,  and  fupported  from  age  to 
age,  by  Irifh  or  Spanifh  metaphyficians,  it  main¬ 
tained  itfelf  till  about  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of 
the  New  world,  which  was  deflined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  Old  one. 

Light  fprang  from  the  midft  of  darknefs.  An 
Englifh  monk  applied  himfelf  to  the  practice  of 
chymhlry,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  invention 
of  gun-powder,  which  was  to  bring  America  into 
fu Ejection  to  Europe,  opened  the  avenues  of  true 
fcience  by  experimental  philofophy.  Thus  philo¬ 
fophy  iffued  out  of  the  cloyfler,  where  ignorance 
remained.  When  Boccacio  had  expofed  the  de¬ 
bauched  liyes  cf  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy, 
Galileo  ventured  to  form  conjectures  upon  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  earth.  Superflition  was  alarmed  at 
it,  apd  its  clamours  as  well  as  its  menaces  were 

heard ; 
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heard :  but  philofophy  tore  off  the  mafk  from  the  B  «■ 
monfter,  and  rent  the  veil  under  which  truth  had  ■ 
been  hidden.  Theweaknefsand  falfehood  of  popular 
opinions  was  perceived,  on  which  fociety  was  then 
founded;  but  in  order  to  put  an  effectual  flop  to 
error,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  caufes  of  her  various  phce- 
nomena :  and  that  was  the  objedt  philofophy  had 

in  view. 

As  foon  as  Copernicus  was  dead,  a. ter  he  had, 
by  the  power  of  reafon,  conjectured  that  the  fun 
was  in  the  center  of  our  world,  Galileo  arofe,  and 
confirmed  by  the  invention  of  the  telefcope  the 
true  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  which  either  had  been 
unknown,  or  lay  in  oblivion  ever  fince  Pythagoras 
had  conceived  it.  While  Gaffendi  was  reviving 
the  elements  of  antient  philofophy,  or  the  atoms 
of  Epicurus,  Defcartes  imagined  and  combined 
the  elements  of  a  new  philofophy,  or  his  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  fubtile  vortexes.  Almoft  about  the  fame 
time,  Toricelli  invented,  at  Florence,  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  air ; 

Pafcal  meafured  the  height  of  the  mountains,  of 
Auvergne,  and  Boyle  in  England  verified  and 
confirmed  the  various  experiments  of  both.  _ 

Descartes  had  taught  the  art  of  doubting,  in 
order  to  undeceive  the  mind  previous  to  inftruc- 
tion.  The  method  of  doubting  propofed  by  him 

was  the  orand  inftrument  of  fcience,  andthemoft 

fianal  fervice  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  human 
mind  under  the  darkneis  which  furrounded  it,  and 
the  chains  which  fettered  it.  Bayle,  by  applying 
that  method  to  opinions  the  beftauthonfed  by  the 
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fandion  of  time  and  power,  has  made  us  fenfible 
of  its  importance. 

Chancellor  Bacon,  a  philofopher,  but  unfuc- 
cefsful  at  court,  as  friar  Bacon  had  been  in  the 
cloyfter,  like  him  the  harbinger  rather  than  the 
eftablifher  of  the  new  philofophy,  had  protefted 
equally  againft  the  prejudice  of  the  fenfes  and  the 
fchools,  as  againft  thofe  phantoms  he  fcyled  the 
idols  of  the  underfcanding.  He  had  foretold 
truths  he  could  notdifcover.  In  conformity  to  the 
refult  of  his  reafoning,  which  might  be  considered 
as  oracular,  while  experimental  philofophy  was 
discovering  fad's,  rational  philofophy  was  in  fearch 
of  caufes.  Both  contributed  to  the  ftudy  of  ma¬ 
thematics,  which  were  to  guide  the  efforts  of  the 
mind,  and  infure  their  fuccefs.  It  was,  in  fad,  the 
fcience  of  algebra  applied  to  geometry,  and  the 
application  of  geometry  to  natural  philofophy, 
which  made  Newton  conjedure  the  true  fyftem  of 
the  world.  Upon  taking  a  view  of  the  heavens, 
he  perceived  in  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  ancl 
in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  certain 
analogy  which  implied  an  univerfal  principle,  dif¬ 
fering  from  impulsion,  the  only  vifible  caufe  of 
all  their  movements.  From  the  ftudy  of  aftro- 
nomy  he  next  applied  himfelf  to  that  of  optics, 
and  this  led  him  to  conjedure  the  origin  of  light; 
and  the  experiments  which  he  made  in  confequence 
of  this  inquiry,  reduced  it  into  a  fyftem. 

At  the  time  when  Defcartes  died,  Newton  and 
Leibnitz  were  but  juft  born,  who  were  to  finifh, 
corred,  and  bring  to  perfedion  what  he  had  be¬ 
gun;  that  is  to  fay,  the  eftablifhing  of  found  phi- 
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Iofophy.  Thefe  two  men  alone  greatly  contributed  B  K 

to  its  quick  and  rapid  progrefs.  One  carried  the  ' - v — ' 

knowledge  of*  God  and  the  foul  as  far  as  reafon 
could  lead  it;  and  the  unfuccefsfulnels  of  his  at¬ 
tempts  undeceived  the  human  mind  for  ever  with 
refpeft  to  fuch  falfe  fyftems  of  metaphyfics.  The 
other  extended  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy 
and  the  mathematics  much  further  than  the  genius 
of  many  ages  had  been  able  to  carry  them,  and 
pointed  out  the  road  to  truth.  At  the  fame  time 
Locke  attacked  fcientific  prejudices  even  into  the 
intrenchments  of  the  fchools :  he  diflipated  all  thole 
phantoms  of  the  imagination,  which  IVIalcb ranchc 
fuffered  to  fpring  up  again,  after  he  had  pointed 
out  their  abfurdity,  becaufe  he  did  not  attack  the 
foundation  on  which  they  were  fuppoited. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  -that  philofophers 
alone  have  difeovered  and  imagined  every  thing. 

It  is  the  courfe  of  events  which  has  given  a  certain 
tendency  to  the  aftions  and  thoughts  of  mankind. 

A  complication  of  natural  or  moral  caufes,  a  gra¬ 
dual  improvement  in  politics,  joined  to  the  progrefs 
of  ftudy  and  of  the  fciences,  a  combination  of 
circumftances  which  it  was  as  impoflible  to  halden 
as  to  forefee,  mull  have  contributed  to  the  revo¬ 
lution  that  has  prevailed  in  the  underftandings  of 
men.  Among  nations  as  among  individuals,  the 
body  and  foul  aft  and  re-aft  alternately  upon  each 
other.  Popular  opinions  infeft  even  philofophers, 
and  philofophers  are  guides  to  the  people.  Galileo 
had  afferted,  that  as  the  earth  turned  round  the 
fun,  there  muft  be  antipodes ;  and  Drake  proved 

the  faft,  by  a  voyage  round  the  world.  The 
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church  ftyled  itfclf  univerfal,  and  the  Pope  called 
himfelf  matter  of  the  earth :  and  yet  more  than 

i. 

two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  fo  much  as 
know  there  was  any  catholic  religion,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  there  was  a  pope.  Europeans,  who 
have  travelled  and  trafficked  every  where,  taught 
Europe  that  one  portion  of  the  globe  adopted  the 
vittonary  opinions  of  Mohammed,  and  a  ttill  larger 
one  lived'  in  the  darknefs  of  idolatry,  or  in  the 
total  ignorance  and  unenlightened  ftate  of  atheifm. 
Thus  philofophy  extended  the  empire  of  human 
knowledge,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  errors  of  fu- 
perftition,  and  of  the  truths  of  nature. 

Italy,  whofe  impatient  genius  penetrated  through 
the  obftacles  that  furrounded  it,  was  the  firft  that 
founded  an  academy  of  natural  philofophy.  France 
and  England,  who  were  to  aggrandize  themfelves 
even  by  their  competition,  raifed  at  one  time  two 
everlafting  monuments  to  the  improvement  of  phk 
lofophy:  two  academies  from  whence  all  the  learn¬ 
ed  of  Europe  draw  their  information,  and  in  which 
they  depofit  all  their  ttores  of  knowledge.  From 
hence  have  been  brought  to  light  a  great  number 
of  the  myfterious  points  in  nature ;  experiments, 
phoenomena,  difcoveries  in  the  arts  andfciences,  the 
fecrets  of  electricity,  and  the  caufes  of  the  Au¬ 
rora  Borealis.  Hence  have  proceeded  the  inftru- 
ments  and  means  of  purifying  air  on  board  of 
fhips,  for  making  fea- water  fit  to  be  drank ;  for 
determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  afcer- 
taining  the  longitudes;  for  improving  agriculture, 
and  for  producing  more  grain  with  lefs  feed  and 
krs  labour. 
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Aristotle  had  reigned  ten  centuries  in  all  the 
fchools  of  Europe;  and  the  chriftians,  after  lofing 
the  guidance  of  reafon,  were  able  to  recover  it 
again  only  by  following  his  example.  Their  im¬ 
plicit  attachment  to  that  philofopher  had  for  a 
confiderable  time  caufed  them  to  err,  in  blindly 
following  him  through  the  darknels  of  theology. 
But  at  length  Defcartes  pointed  out  the  way,  and 
Newton  lupplied  the  power  of  extricating  them  out 
of  that  labyrinth.  Doubt  had  diffipated  preju¬ 
dices,  and  the  method  of  analyfis  had  found  out 
the  truth.  After  the  two  Bacons,  Galileo  and 
Defcartes,  Locke  and  Bayle,  Leibnitz  and  New¬ 
ton,  after  the  memoirs  of  the  academies  of  Flo¬ 
rence  and  Leipfic,  of  Paris  and  London,  there' 
Fill  remained  a  great  work  to  be  compofed,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  fciences  and  philofophy. 
This  work  has  now  appeared. 

This  book,  which  contains  all  the  errors  and 
all  the  truths  that  have  iffued  from  the  human 
mind  from  the  dodlrines  of  theology  to  the  fpecu- 
lations  on  infcdts;  which  contains  an  account  of 
every  work  of  the  hands  of  men  from  a  fhip  to  a 
pin ;  this  repofitory  of  the  intelligence  of  all  na¬ 
tions  will,  in  future  ages,  charadterife  that  of 
philofophy,  which  after  fo  many  advantages  pro¬ 
cured  to  mankind  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  di¬ 
vinity  on  earth.  It  is  Hie  who  unites,  enlightens, 
aids,  and  comforts  mankind.  She  bellows  every 
thing  upon  them,  without  exadling  any  worfhip 
in  return.  She  requires  of  them,  not  the  facrifice 
of  their  paflions,  but  a  reafonable,  ufeful,  and  mo¬ 
derate  exercife  of  all  their  faculties.  Daughter 
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of  nature,  difpenfer  of  her  gifts,  interpreter  of 
her  rights,  fie  confecrates  her  intelligence  and  her 
labour  to  the  life  of  man.  She  renders  him  bet¬ 
ter,  that  he  may  be  happier.  She  detefts  only 
tyranny  and  impofture,  becaufe  they  opprefs  man¬ 
kind.  She  does  not  delire  to  rule,  but  fhe  exa<5ts 
of  fuch  as  govern,  to  confider  public  happinefs  as 
the  only  fource  of  their  enjoyment.  She  avoids 
con  tells,  and  the  name  of  fe6ts,  but  fhe  tolerates 
them  all.  The  blind  and  the  wicked  calumniate 
hers  the  former  are  afraid  of  perceiving  their  er¬ 
rors;  and  the  latter  of  having  them  detected.  Un¬ 
grateful  children,  who  rebel  againft  a  tender  mo¬ 
ther,  when  fie  wifies  to  free  them  from  their  er¬ 
rors  and  vices,  which  occafion  the  calamities  of 
mankind! 

Light,  however,  fp reads  infenf  bly  over  a  more 
extenfive  horizon.  Literature  has  formed  a  kind 
of  empire  which  prepares  the  way  for  making 
Europe  be  confidered  as  one  fingle  republican 
power.  In  truth,  if  philofophy  is  ever  enabled  to 
infinuate  itfelf  into  the  minds  of  fovereigns  or  their 
minif  ers,  the  fyflem  of  politics  will  be  improved, 
and  rendered  fimple.  Humanity  will  be  more 
regarded  in  all  plans;  the  public  good  will 
enter  into  negociations,  not  merely  as  an  ex- 
preffion,  but  as  an  object  of  utility  even  to  kings. 

Printing  has  already  made  fuch  a  progrefs 
that  it  can  never  be  put  a  ftop  to  in  any  fate  with¬ 
out  lowering  the  people  in  order  to  advance  the 
authority  of  government.  Books  enlighten  the 
body  of  the  people,  humanife  the  great,  are  the 
delight  of  the  leifure  hours  of  the  rich,  and  in¬ 
form 
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form  all  the  claffes  of  fociety.  The  faiences  bring 
to  perfection  the  different  branches  of  political  oeco- 
nomy.  Even  the  errors  of  iyftematical  perfons  are 
difpelled  by  the  productions  of  the  prefs,  becaufe 
reafoning  and  difcuffion  try  them  by  the  teft  of 

truth. 

‘  An  intercourfe  of  knowledge  is  become  necef- 
fary  for  induftry,  and  literature  alone  maintains 
that  communication.  The  reading  of  a  voyage 
round  the  world  has,  perhaps,  occafioned  more 
attempts  of  that  kind ;  for  interefl  alone  cannot 
find  the  means  of  enterprife.  At  prefent  nothing 
can  be  cultivated  without  forne  fhidy,  or  without 
the  knowledge  that  has  been  handed  down  and 
diffufed  by  reading.  Princes  themfelves  have  not 
recovered  their  rights  from  the  ufurpations  of  the 
clergy,  but  by  the  afiiftance  of  that  knowledge 
which  has  undeceived  the  people  with  refpeCt  to 
the  abufes  of  all  fpiritual  power. 

But  it  would  be  the  greated  folly  of  the  human 
mind  to  have  employed  all  its  powers  to  increafe 
the  authority  of  kings,  and  to  break  the  feveral 
chains  that  held  it  in  fubjection,  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  the  (lave  of  defpotifm.  The  fame  courage 
that  religion  infpires  to  withdraw  confcience  from 
the  tyranny  exercifed  over  opinion,  the  honed: 
the  citizen,  and  friend  of  the  people  ought 
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to  maintain,  to  free  the  nations  from  the  tyranny  of 
fuch  powers  as  confpire  againd  the  liberty  of  man¬ 
kind.  Unhappy  is  that  date  in  which  there  is 
not  to  be  found  one  fingle  defender  of  the  public 
rights  of  the  nation.  The  kingdom,  with  all  its 
riches,  its  trade,  its  nobles,  and  its  citizens,  mud 
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foon  fall  intp  unavoidable  anarchy.  It  is  the  laws 
that  are  to  lave  a  nation  from  deftruction*  and  the 
freedom  of  writing  is  to  fupport  and  prefent  laws. 
But  what  is  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  the 
laws  ?  It  is  morality. 

There  are  whole  libraries  of  morality.  What 
a  number  of  ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  books  1 
They  are,  in  general,  the  work  of  priefts  and 
their  difciples,  who  not  chufing  to  fee  that  reli¬ 
gion  fhould  confider  men  only  in  the  relations  they 
Hand  in  to  the  divinity,  it  became  neceffary  to 
look  for  another  ground  for  the  relations  they 
bear  to  one  another.  If  there  is  an  univerfal 
fyftem  of  morality,  it  cannot  be  the  effedt  of  a 
particular  caufe.  It  has  been  the  fame  in  paft 
ages,  and  it  will  continue  the  fame  in  future 
times :  it  cannot  then  be  grounded  on  religious 
opinions,  which,  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  have  con¬ 
tinually  varied.  Greece  had  vicious  deities,  the 
Romans  had  them  likewife :  the  fenfelefs  wor- 
Ihipper  of  the  Fetiche  adores  rather  a  devil  than  a 
god.  Every  people  made  gods  for  themfelves, 
and  gave  them  fuch  attributes  as  they  pleafed  : 
to  fome  they  afcribed  goodnefs,  to  others  cruelty, 
to  fome  immorality,  to  others  the  greateft  fanctity 
and  feverity  of  manners.  One  would  imagine  that 
every  nation  intended  to  deify  its  own  pafTions 
and  opinions.  Notwithftanding  that  diverfity  in 
religious  fyftems  and  modes  of  worfhip,  all  na¬ 
tions  have  perceived  that  men  ought  to  be  juft : 
they  have  all  honoured  as  virtues,  goodnefs,  pity, 
friendfhip,  fidelity,  paternal  tendernefs,  filial  re- 
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fpe£b,  fincerity,  gratitude,  patriotifm,  in  fhort,  all  B  k. 
thofe  fentiments  that  can  be  confidered  as  fo  many  ^ ^ — • 
ties  adapted  to  unite  men  more  clofely  to  one 
another.  The  origin  of  that  uniformity  of  judg¬ 
ment  fo  conftant,  fo  general,  ought  not  then  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  midft  of  contradictory  and  fluc¬ 
tuating  opinions.  If  the  minifters  of  religion  have 
appeared  to  think  otherwife,  it  is  becaufe  by  their 
fyftem  they  were  enabled  to  regulate  all  the  actions 
of  mankind ;  to  difpofe  of  their  fortunes ;  and 
command  their  wills ;  and  to  fecure  to  them- 
felves,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  the  arbitrary  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  world.— The  veil  is  now  removed. 

At  the  tribunal  of  phiiofophy  and  reafon,  mo¬ 
rality  is  a  fciencc  whofe  object  is  the  prefervation 
and  common  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies.  To 
this  double  end  all  its  rules  ought  to  tend.  Their 
natural,  conftant,  eternal  principle  is  in  man  him- 
felf,  and  in  a  refemblance  there  is  in  the  general 
organization  of  man,  v/hich  includes  a  fimilarity  of 
wants,  of  plealures,  and  pains,  of  force  and  weak- 
nefs  -y  a  refemblance  from  whence  arifes  the  necef- 
fity  of  fociety,  or  of  a  common  oppofition  againft 
fuch  dangers  as  are  equally  incident  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  which  proceed  from  nature  herfelf,  and 
threaten  man  on  all  fides.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
particular  duties  and  of  domeftic  virtues ;  fuch  is 
the  origin  of  general  duties  and  public  virtues ; 
fuch  is  the  fource  of  the  notion  of  perfonal  and 
public  utility,  the  fource  of  all  compaCls  between 
individuals,  and  of  all  laws  of  government. 

Several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
firft  principles  of  morality  in  the  fentiments  of 
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book  friendfhip,  tendernefs,  companion,  honour,  and 
XIX*  benevolence  $  becaufe  they  found  them  engraven 


on  the  human  heart.  But  did  they  not  alfo  find 
there  hatred,  jealoufy,  revenge,  pride,  and  the 
love  of  dominion  ?  For  what  reafon  therefore  have 
they  founded  morality  on  the  former  principles 
rather  than  the  latter  ?  It  is  becaufe  they  found 
that  the  former  were  of  general  advantage  to  fo- 
ciety,  and  the  others  fatal  to  it.  Thefe  philo- 
fophers  have  perceived  the  neceffity  of  morality, 
they  have  conceived  what  it  ought  to  be,  but 
have  not  difcovered  its  leading  and  fundamental 
principle.  The  very  fentiments  indeed,  which 
they  adopt  as  the  groundwork  of  morality,  be¬ 
caufe  they  appear  to  be  ferviceable  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  if  left  to  themfelves  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  it.  How  can  we  determine  to  pu- 
nifh  the  guilty,  if  we  liften  only  to  the  pleas  of 
compailion  ?  How  fhall  we  guard  againfl  partia¬ 
lity,  if  we  confult  only  the  dilates  of  friendfhip  ? 
How  fhall  we  avoid  being  favourable  to  idlenefs, 
if  we  attend  only  to  the  fentiments  of  benevo¬ 
lence  ?  All  thefe  virtues  have  their  limits,  beyond 
which  they  degenerate  into  vices ;  and  thofe  limits 
are  fettled  by  the  invariable  rules  of  effential  jus¬ 
tice  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  the  common 
interefts  of  men  united  together  in  fociety  and  the 
conftant  objeft  of  that  union. 

These  limits,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  been 
afcertaineds  nor  indeed  could  they,  fince  it  has 
not  been  poffible  to  fix  what  the  common  intereft 
itfelf  was.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  among  all 
people,  and  at  all  times,  men  have  formed  fuch 

different 
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different  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice :  why  hitherto,  book 

X]X 

morality  has  appeared  to  be  but  a  matter  of  mere 
convention  among  men.  That  fo  many  ages 
fhould  have  paffed  away  in  an  entire  ignorance  of 
.thefirfl  principles  of  a  fcience  fo  important  to  our 
happinefs,  is  a  certain  fact ;  but  fo  extraordinary 
that  it  fhould  appear  incredible.  We  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  how  it  has  not  been  fooner  difcovered,  that 
the  uniting  of  men  in  fociety  has  not,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  any  other  defign,  but  the  general 
happinefs  of  individuals  ;  and  therefore  that  there 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  any  other  focial  tie  between 
them,  than  that  of  their  common  intereii: :  and 
that  nothing  can  be  confiftent  with  the  order  of 
focieties,  unlefs  it  be  confiftent  with  the  common 
utility  of  the  members  that  compofe  them  :  that  it 
is  this  principle  which  neceftarily  determines  virtue 
and  vice :  and  that  our  actions  are  confequently 
more  or  lefs  virtuous,  according  as  they  tend  more 
or  lefs  to  the  common  advantage  of  fociety ;  that 
they  are  more  or  lefs  vicious,  according  as  the  pre¬ 
judice  fociety  receives  from  them  is  greater  or 

lefs. 

Is  it  on  its  own  account  that  valour  is  ranked 
among  the  number  of  virtues  ?  No,  it  is  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fervice  it  is  of  to  fociety.  This  is 
evident  from  hence,  that  it  is  punifhed  as  a  crime 
in  a  man  whom  it  caufes  to  difturb  the  public 
peace.  Why  then  is  drunkennefs  a  vice  ?  Becaufe 
every  man  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  common 
good,  and  to  fulfil  that  obligation,  he  has  occafiot* 
for  the  free  exercife  of  his  faculties.  Why  are 
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certain  adlions  more  blameable  in  a  magiftrate  or 
general,  than  in  a  private  man  ?  Becaufe  greater 
inconveniences  refult  from  them  to  fociety. 

As  fociety  ought  to  be  beneficial  to  every  one  of 
its  members,  it  is  but  juft  that  each  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  fhould  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  fociety. 
To  be  virtuous,  therefore,  is  to  be  ufeful  ;  to  be  vi¬ 
cious,  is  to  be  ufelefs  or  hurtful.  This  is  morality. 

This,  indeed,  is  univerfal  morality — that  mo¬ 
rality  which  being  connected  with  the  nature  of 
man,  is  conne&ed  with  the  nature  of  fociety; 
that  morality  which  can  vary  only  in  its  applica¬ 
tions,  but  never  in  its  eflence  :  that  morality,  in 
ftiort,  to  which  all  laws  fhould  refer,  and  to  which 
they  fhould  be  fubordinate.  In  conformity  to  this 
common  rule  of  all  our  private  and  public  actions, 
let  us  confider  whether  there  ever  were,  or  ever 
can  be,  good  morals  in  Europe. 

Since  the  invafion  of  the  barbarous  nations 

1 

into  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  almoft  all  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  eftablifhed  only  on  the  intereftof 
a  fingle  man,  or  a  fingle  let  of  men,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  whole  fociety.  As  they  were  founded 
on  conqueft,  the  eftedt  of  fuperior  power,  they 
have  only  varied  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  fubjedlion.  At  firft  war  made  vidtims  of 
them,  devoted  either  to  the  fword  of  their  rulers, 
or  that  of  the  enemy.  How  many  ages  have 
pafted  away  in  fcenes  ot  blood  and  general  maf- 
facre,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  diftribution  of  em¬ 
pires,  before  terms  of  peace  had  induced  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  fuppofe  that  there  was  fomething  of  a  di¬ 
vine 
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vine  origin  in  that  ftate  of  inteftine  war  called  fo-  book 
ciety  or  government !  * — ^ — » 

When  the  feudal  government  had  for  ever  ex¬ 
cluded  thofe  who  tilled  the  ground  from  the  right 
of  poffeffing  it:  when,  by  a  facrilegious  collufion 
between  the  altar  and  the  throne,  the  authority  of 
God  had  been  enforced  by  that  of  the  fword ;  what 
effect  had  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  but  to  au¬ 
thorize  tyranny  by  the  dodlrine  of  paffive  obe¬ 
dience,  but  to  confirm  flavery  by  a  contempt  of 
all  fcience  and  private  property;  in  a  word,  to  add 
to  the  terror  of  the  great  that  of  evil  fpirits  ?  And 
what  were  morals  withfuch  laws?  What  they  are 
at  prefent  in  Poland,  where  the  people,  being 
without  lands  and  without  arms,  are  left  to  be 
maflfacred  by  the  Ruffians,  or  enlifted  by  the  Pruf- 
fians,  and  having  neither  courage  nor  fentiment, 
think  it  is  fufficient  if  they  are  chriftians,  and  re¬ 
main  neuter  between  their  neighbours  and  their 
lords  palatine. 

To  a  fimilar  ftate  of  anarchy  wherein  morals 
had  no  diftinguiffiing  chara&er,  nor  any  degree 
of  liability,  fucceeded  the  epidemic  fury  of  holy 
wars,  by  which  nations  were  corrupted  and  de¬ 
graded,  by  communicating  the  contagion  of  vices 
with  that  of  fanaticifm.  Morals  were  changed 
with  the  change  of  climate.  All  the  paffions  were 
inflamed  and  heightened  between  the  tombs  of 
Jefus  and  IVlohammed.  From  Paleftine  v/as  im¬ 
ported  a  principle  of  luxury  and  pride,  a  ftrong 
tafte  for  the  fpices  of  the  eaft,  a  romantic  fpirit 
which  civilized  the  nobles  01  all  countiies  without 
making  the  people  more  happy  or  more  virtuous. 
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book  for  if  there  is  no  happinefs  without  virtue;  virtue 
t  xlJg'  ,  wjii  never  fupport  itfelf  without  being  founded  on 

happinefs. 

About  two  centuries  after  Europe  had  been 
depopulated  by  Afiatic  expeditions,  its  tranfmi- 
gration  in  America  happened.  That  revolution 
introduced  an  univerfal  confufion,  and  blended 
the  vices  and  produdions  of  every  climate  with 
our  own.  Neither  was  any  improvement  made  in 
the  fcience  of  morality,  becaufe  men  were  then 
deftroyed  through  avarice,  inftead  of  being  maf- 
facred  on  account  of  religion.  Thofe  nations  which 
had  made  the  largeft  acquifitions  in  the  New  World, 
feemed  to  acquire  at  the  fame  time  all  the  ftupidity, 
ferocioufnefs*  and  ignorance  of  the  Old.  They 
became  the  means  of  communicating  the  vices  and 
difeafes  of  thofe  countries;  poor  and  wretched 
amidft  all  their  gold;  debauched,  notwithftanding 
their  churches  and  their  priefts;  idle  and  fuper- 
ftitious  with  all  the  fources  of  commerce,  and  the 
means  of  being  enlightened.  But  the  love  of  riches 

likewife  corrupted  all  other  nations. 

Whether  it  be  war  or  commerce  that  intro- 
duces  great  riches  into  a  date,  they  foon  become 
the  objed  of  public  ambition.  At  firft  men  of  the 
o-reateft  power  feize  upon  them:  and  as  riches 
come  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  public  affairs,  wealth  is  confounded 
with  honour  in  the  minds  of  the  people :  and  the 
virtuous  citizen,  who  afpired  to  employments  on  y 
for  the  fake  of  glory,  afpires,  without  knowing  it, 
to  honour  for  the  fake  of  advantage.  Neither 

lands  nor  treafure,  any  more  than  conquefts,  are 

obtained 
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obtained  with  any  other  view  but  to  enjoy  them;  B 
and  riches  are  enjoyed  only  for  pleafure  and  the 
o  dentation  of  luxury.  Under  theie  different  ideas, 
they  equally  corrupt  the  citizen  who  poffeffes  them, 
and  the  people  who  are  feduced  by  then  atti  ac¬ 
tion.  As  foon  as  men  labour  only  from  a  motive  of 
gain,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  their  duty,  the 
moft  advantageous  fituations  are  preferred  to  the 
mod  honourable.  It  is  then  we  fee  the  honour  of  a 
profeffion  diverted,  obfcured,  and  lod  in  tne  paths 

that  lead  to  wealth. 

To  the  advantage  of  that  falfe  confideration  at 
which  riches  arrive,  are  to  be  added  the  natural 
conveniences  of  opulence,  a  freffi  iort  of  coriup- 
tion.  The  man  who  is  in  a  public  fituation  is  de- 
firous  of  having  people  about  him  *.  the  honouis  he 
receives  in  public  are  not  fufficient  for  him;  he 
wants  admirers,  either  of  his  talents,  his  luxury, 
or  his  profufion.  If  riches  are  the  means  of  cor¬ 
ruption  by  leading  to  honours,  how  much  more 
are  they  fo  by  didufing  a  tade  for  pieaiure !  IVIifery 
offers  its  chadity  to  fale,  and  idlenefs  its  liberty; 
the  prince  fets  the  magidracy  up  to  fale,  and  the 
magiftrates  fet  a  price  upon  judice :  the  court  fells 
employments,  and  placemen  fell  tne  people  to  tne 
prince,  who  fells  them  again  to  the  neighbouring 
powers  either  in  treaties  or  war,  or  fubfidy ;  of 
peace,  or  exchange  of  territory. 

Such  is  the  fordid  traffic  introduced  by  the  love 
of  riches  in  any  country  where  they  can  do  every 
thing,  and  where  virtue  is  held  in  no  edimation. 
But  there  is  no  effect  without  its  caufes.  Gold 

does  not  become  the  idol  of  the  people,  ana  virtue 
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does  not  fall  into  contempt,  unlefs  the  bad  con- 
ftitution  of  the  government  occafion  fuch  a  cor¬ 
ruption.  Unfortunately,  it  will  always  have  this 
effedt,  if  the  government  is*  fo  conftituted  that  the 
temporary  intereft  of  a  fingle  perfon,  or  of  a 
fmall  number,  can  with  impunity  prevail  over  the 
common  and  invariable  intereft  of  the  whole.  It 
will  always  produce  this  corruption,  if  thofe,  in 
whofe  hands  authority  is  lodged,  can  make  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  ufe  of  it,  can  place  themfelves  above  the 
reach  of  all  rules  of  juftice,  can  make  their  power 
adminifter  to  plundering,  and  their  plunder  to  the 
continuance  of  abufes  occafioned  by  their  power. 
Good  laws  are  maintained  by  good  morals;  but 
good  morals  are  eftablifhecl  by  good  laws:  men 
are  what  government  makes  them.  To  modify 
them,  it  is  always  armed  with  an  irrefiftibie  force, 
that  of  public  opinion:  and  the  government  will 
always  make  ufe  of  corruption,  when  by  its  nature 
it  is  itfelf  corrupt.  In  a  word,  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 


rope  will  have  good  morals  when  they  have  good 
governments.  Let  us  conclude. 

N  ations,  I  have  difcourfed  to  you  on  your 
deareft  interefts.  I  have  placed  before  your  eyes 
the  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  fruits  of  induftry. 
As  ye  are  too  frequently  the  occafion  of  your  mu¬ 
tual  unhappinefs,  you  muft  have  felt  how  the  jea- 
loufy  of  avarice,  how  pride  and  ambition  remove 
far  from  your  common  weal  the  happinefs  that 
prefents  itfelf  to  you  by  peace  and  commerce.  I 
have  recalled  that  happinefs  which  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  you.  The  fentiments  of  my  heart 
have  been  warmly  exprefted  in  favour  of  all  man- 
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kind  without  diftinftion  of  fe£t  or  country.  Men  B 
are  all  equal  in  my  fight,  by  the  reciprocal  relation 
of  the  fame  wants  and  the  fame  calamities:  as  they 
are  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Being 
through  the  relation  between  their  weaknefs  and 

his  power. 

I  am  aware  that,  fubject,  as  ye  are  to  rulers,  your 
condition  depends  upon  them,  and  to  ipeak  of 
vour  evils  was  to  reproach  them  with  their  errors 
or  their  crimes.  This  reflexion  has  not  prevented 
me  from  exerting  my  endeavours.  I  never  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  facred  refpedl  due  to  humanity 
could  poffibly  be  irreconcileable  with  that  which 
is  due  to  thofe  who  Ihould  be  its  natural  protestors. 

I  have  been  tranfported  in  idea  into  the  councils 
of  the  governing  powers  of  the  world.  I  have 
fpoken  without  difguife,  and  without  fear,  and 
have  no  reafon  to  accufe  myfelf  of  having  betrayed 
the  honourable  caufe  I  dared  to  plead.  I  have  in¬ 
formed  princes  of  their  duties,  and  of  the  rights 
of  the  people.  I  have  traced  to  them  the  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  of  that  inhuman  power  which  is  guilty  of  cp- 
preffion  ;  and  of  that  wlvofe  indolence  and  weak¬ 
nefs  fufFers  it.  I  have  fketched  all  around  them 
portraits  of  your  misfortunes,  and  they  cannot  but 
have  been  fenfibly  affefted  by  them.  I  have  warned 
them,  that  if  they  turned  their  eyes  away,  thofe 
true  but  dreadful  pictures  would  be  engraven  on 
the  marble  of  their  tombs,  and  accufe  their  afhes 

while  pofterity  trampled  on  them. 

But  talents  are  not  always  equal  to  our  zeal. 
Undoubtedly  I  have  flood  in  need  of  a  greater 
(hare  of  that  penetration  which  difcovers  expedi- 
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ents,  and  of  that  eloquence  which  enforces  truth. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  fentiments  of  my  heart 
have  contibuted  to  raife  my  genius ;  but  moft 
frequently  I  have  perceived  mylelf  overwhelmed 
with  my  fubjeft,  and  confcious  of  my  own  ina¬ 
bility. 

May  writers  on  whom  nature  has  bellowed 
greater  abilities,  complete  by  their  original  works 
what  my  eflays  have  begun  !  Under  the  aufpices 
of  philofophy,  may  there  be  one  day  extended  from 
one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the  other,  that  chain 
of  union  and  benevolence  which  ought  to  connect 
all  civilized  people  1  May  they  never  more  carry 
among  favage  nations  the  example  of  vice  and  op- 
preflion !  I  do  not  flatter  myfelf  that,  at  the  period 
of  that  happy  revolution,  my  name  will  be  ftill  in 
remembrance.  This  feeble  work,  which  will  have 
only  the  merit  of  having  brought  forth  others  bet¬ 
ter  than  itfelf,  will  doubtlefs  be  forgotten.  But 
I  Hi  all,  at  leaf!:,  be  able  to  fay,  that  I  have  con¬ 
tributed^  as  much  as  was  in  my  power,  to  the 
happinefs  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  pointed  out 
the  way,  though  at  a  diftance,  to  improve  their 
condition.  This  agreeable  thought  will  Hand  me 
in  the  ftead  of  glory.  It  will  be  the  delight  of 
my  old  age,  and  the  confolation  of  my  lateft  mo¬ 
ments. 
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jl  J)  E  N  (fituate  at  the  mod  fouthern  extremity  of  Arabia) 

•  was  once  the  moll  fiouriftiing  fadtory  in  Afia,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  for  many  ages,  v.  i,  p.  339.  Its  prefent  de¬ 
cline  and  low  Hate  of  its  trade,  which  is  removed  to  Mo¬ 
cha,  with  an  account  of  the  articles  and  value  of  the  trade 
at  that  place,  340. 

4fghansy  their  fituation  in  Candahar,  a  mountainous  country, 
lying  north  of  India,  v,  i.  p.  352.  Their  manners,  revo¬ 
lutions  in  government,  and  lingular  method  of  fighting, 
ibid.  Invade  Perfia,  and  are  guilty  of  many  horrid  out¬ 
rages,  produced  by  an  infatiable  zeal  for  the  Turkilh  fu- 
perftition,  ibid.  Are  attacked,  defeated,  and  difperfed  by 
Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  353. 

Africa,  when  firlt  vifited  by  the  European  inhabitants  of  the 
Caribbee  illands  in  fearch  of  cultivators,  v.  iii.  p.  358, 
359.  Its  boundaries,  with  the  opinions  of  the  learned  con¬ 
cerning  the  eallern  coaft,  360.  Opinions  of  the  learned 
concerning  the  northern  coaft,  and  the  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  in  it,  ib.  369.  Prefent  Hate  of  its  com¬ 
merce  with  Europe,  369.  371.  What  is  the  climate  of  the 
weftern  coafl,  known  by  the  name  of  Guinea,  372.  376, 
Nature  and  mode  of  ele&ing  to  the  lovereignties  of  Benin, 
Juda,  Mayumba,  Cilongo,  Loango,  and  Congo,  countries 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  379.  Yiew  of  the  fyltem  of  war 
and  politics,  adopted  by  its  feveral  flares  on  the  weftern 
coaft,  381,  382,  Different  religions  prevail  in  its  different 
provinces,  and  what  they  are,  383,  3^4*  Sketch  of  the 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  amufements  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guinea,  385.  390.  What  is  the  moft  favourable  feafon 
for  travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  country,  399. 
What  coafts  arc  moft  frequented  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
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on  the  (lave  trade,  ib.  What  number  of  flaves  it  aflually 
exported  in  1768,  and  what  it  is  fuppofed  to  export  every 
year,  400.  Account  of  the  different  effeAs  produced  by 
the  fmall-pox  on  the  negroes  born  to  the  North  of  the  Lint 
from  thofe  born  to  the  South,  409.  The  wretched  and 
miferable  date  of  its  natives  (the  negroes)  when  carried  to 
America— where  an  opinion  umverfally  prevails,  that  ne¬ 
groes  are  incapable  of  reafon  and  virtue— with  an  impar¬ 
tial  enquiry  into  the  falfity  of  this  opinion,  proved  by  two 
circumftantial  faAs,  412,  413,  4 '4-  Description  of  the 
bifon,  an  animal  found  in  molt  parts  of  this  country,  443, 

AtHmlture,  its  reciprocal  dependence  upon,  and  union  with, 

&  ’  „  „  „  The  chief  and  real  caufe  of  opu- 

commerce,  v.  v.  p.  400.  me  cm  r  r 

lence  in  a  nation,  48  *•  Very  much  negleAed  by  th. e  Ro. 

isans  and  the  northern  conquerors  of  Europe,  ib.  _  Much 

encouraged  in  Europe,  when  the  American  colonies  m- 

creafed  "in  population,  482.  Its  improved  ftate  among  the 

Eno-liih,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  10, 

486.  Deferves  the  principal  attention  of  every  wife  g 

vernmenr,  with  the  feveral  reafons,  487.  489. 

Alexandria ,  the  mart  of  all  merchandize  from  India  to  Bere- 

the  emperor  of  Ethiopia  to  carry  it  into  execution,  wnh 
hi*  X  80.  Deprives  the  Turks  of  their  trade  to  In¬ 
dia,  with  the  advantages  which  all  Europe  derived  fr0™ 
this  meafure,  ib.  83.  A  (ketch  of  his  great  charaAtr,  an 
the  veneration  which  the  Indians  ha  or  *m»  99- 
inS  traduced  by  his  enemies,  he  died  at  Goa,  ^  in  13 
wShout  riches  and  out  of  favour  with  h.s  foverergn  En.a 

Aats'Ml  real™  iftenca  of  the  people  known  by -his  name, 

proved  to  be  uncertain,  v.  111,  p.  1 5 7>  *58-  D  v'  r.\ 
of  the  manners  of  the  natives  bordering  upon  this  nye,, 
with  the  fiate  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlement,  163,  164.  tc,, 

Produce  of  the  country  adjacent  toil,  167.  , 

■„„a  (one  of  the  Moluccas),  us  value  to  the  Dutch  l.ora 


thtf  cultivation  of  cloves  in  it— the  encouragement  given  to 

the  planters — and  the  method  of  increahng  its  trace  oy  lU 
facceVsIul  culture  of  pepper  and  indigo,  v,  i.  P-  >8®-  * 

account  of  j  very  extraordinary  treaty  between  the  En 

-  nt  c-n'd  S'.  •* 

Tonqu’dli  made  in  it  by  the  English  and  Dutch  during  the 
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war  for  the  Spanilh  fucceffion,  with  the  reafons,  310.  315. 
Caufe  of  the  war,  in  1755,  between  the  Englilh  and 
French,  323.  328.  The  general  opinion  which  prevails 
here  of  the  negroes,  that  they  are  incapable  of  reafon  and 
virtue— proved  to  be  falfe  and  erroneous,  412,  413. 

America,  the  different  and  refpe&ive  advantages  which  Eu¬ 
rope  derives  from  this  country,  as  divided  into  North  and 
South — with  a  general  view  of  the  different  degrees  of  po¬ 
pulation,  climate,  plantations,  and  commerce  ia  each  3 
and  the  manners  of  the  refpe&ive  inhabitants  of  each  coun¬ 
try,  v.  iv.  p.  122,  123, 

America ,  what  influence  the  religious  difputes  in  England,  in 
xvii.  cent,  produced  in  peopling  this  continent,  v.  v. 
p.  102.  hi.  Reafons  why  fo  little  of  it  was  known,  for 
fo  long  time  after  it  was  difcovered,  112.  Its  analogy  to 
the  reil  of  the  globe,  exemplified  in  the  Angular  fimilarity 
of  the  form  in  one  part  of  the  globe  to  the  other:  whilll, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  extent  of  furface  in  the  old  world 
exceeds  the  furface  of  the  new  by  one  half,  ib.  Philofo- 
phical  obfervations  on  the  manner  by  which  the  equilibrium 
of  the  earth  is  maintained  in  the  old  and  new  continents — 
with  reafons  for  affirming  that  both  continents  have  been 
covered  with  the  fea,  113.  116.  Its  climate  more  various 
than  the  climate  of  Europe,  arifing  from  the  waters  having 
lain  f©  long  on  the  ground  in  America,  and  having  quitted 
it  long  after  our  continent  was  peopled:  with  an  account 
of  the  influence  which  this  circumftance  hath  on  men  and 
animals  in  the  new  world,  117,  118.  Its  origin  and  anti¬ 
quity  difcufled,  but  not  afcertained,  although  it  may  be 
proved  not  to  be  fo  antient  as  our  own  continent — with 
reafons  for  fuppofing,  that  the  natives  of  America  do  not 
owe  their  defcent  to  a  foreign  hemifphere,  1 19,  120,  121. 
Comparative  view  of  the  moral  ftate  and  happinefs  of 
American  favages  and  civilized  people,  with  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  favages,  122,  129.  Its  barbarous  and  fa- 
vage  nations  governed  rather  by  policy  than  a  legiflation, 
with  an  account  of  the  difference  between  them,  424. 

America  Norths  no  fettlements  eftabliflied  here  by  the  French 
for  a  long  time  after  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards  were  in 
poffeffion  of  valuable  colonies  in  this  country — with  the  fe~ 
veral  reafons,  v,  iv.  p.  423,  424..  Firft  vifited  by  the 
French  in  1562 — their  arrival  in  Florida,  and  the  caufe  of 
difcovering  it,  423,  426.  Cutloms,  manners,  govern¬ 
ment,  virtues  and  vices,  religious  worfhip  and  tenets,  fu- 
perftitious  attachment  to  dreams,  and  mode  of  profecuting 
war  among  the  favages  of  this  country,  433,  465. 

America 
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America  North,  the  natural  ftate  of  it  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Knglilh,  and  its  prefent  improved  ftate  under  their  fubjec- 
tion,  v.  v.  p.  129,  130,  131.  Extent  of  the  Britiili  domi¬ 
nions  in  this  country  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
river  Miflilippi,  295.  Ehilofophical  remarks  on  the  ftate 
of  vegetation  in  it,  29S.  Produces  all  the  trees  which  are 
natural  to  the  European  foil:  beftdes  which,  are  found  the 
candle'ourry  myrtle  and  the  fugar  maple;  with  a  particular 
defcription  of  the  culture,  properties,  and  ufe  of  each  tree, 
and  the  foil  proper  for  it,  299,  300.  What  birds  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  country — with  a  particular  defcription  of  the 
humming  bird,  300,  301.  Was  formerly  infefted  by  in¬ 
fers,  which  have  perifhed  ftnce  plantations  and  culture  of 
the  land  have  taken  place,  302.  Supplied  with  domeftic 
animals  from  England,  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  fome  of  them  have  degenerated,  lince  they  were 
tranfplanted  from  Europe,  303.  Obliged  to  the  Englifh 
for  the  importation  of  European  corn  into  this  country, 

304.  Supplies  England  with  naval  ftores,  and  permitted 
to  export  timber  into  the  mother  country  (duty  free) 

305,  306.  Encouraged  by  the  Englifh  to  cultivate  the 
growth  of  hemp  and  flax,  with  the  pleafing  profpeCt  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  culture,  308.  Permitted  to  export  into  all  the 
ports  of  England  (duty  free)  American  iron,  which  is  found 
here  in  very  great  quantities,  309,  310,  31 1.  The  plant-" 
ation  of  vines  much  encouraged,  but  the  climate  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  their  growth,  312,  313.  The  cultivation  of 
filk,  though  much  promoted  by  the  public  bounties  of 
England,  not  anfwerable  to  the  vvifhed-for  fuccefs,  313, 
314.  Its  foil,  properly  cleared,  accommodated  to  the 
tranfplanting  and  cultivating  with  fuccefs  any  rich  produc¬ 
tions  belonging  to  Europe  or  Alia,  315.  Peopled  from 
Europe,  by  Englifhmen  who  had  fled  hither  to  avoid  perfe¬ 
ction  for  their  civil  or  religious  opinions,  ib.  Genius 
and  character  of  the  firft  colonifts  who  have  emigrated  from 
England- — with  the  ftate  of  the  prefent  inhabitants,  and 
their  real  ufe  to  fociety,  ib.  320.  State  of  population  in 
the  Britifh  colonies  fuppofed  to  amount  to  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  with  fome  rules  for  forming  a  proper  eftimate 
upon  this  iubjeCt,  328,  329.  The  manners,  benevolence, 
hofpitality  and  happinefs  of  the  colonifts  in  Britifh.  Ame¬ 
rica — with  the  nature  and  forms  of  governments  under 
which  they  live,  330.  342.  Nature  and  value  of  the  coin 
current  in  thefe  fetdements,  as  well  in  fpecie  as  in  paper — 
with  the  feveral  purpofes  to  which  the  paper  currency  is 
applied,  343,  344,  345.  Its  manufactures  and  iron  mines, 
together  with  its  exportations  and  importations,  thrown 

under 
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Under  great  reftriftions  by  the  Britifh  parliament-  with  the 
confequence  of  this  reftriftion  in  producing  or  giving  birth 
to  a  very  extenfive  contraband  trade  in  the  colonies,  very 
injurious  to  the  commerce  and  intereft  of  England,  346. 
350.  What  good  reafons  may  be  given,  why  the  colonies 
lhould  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the  fupport  of 
maintaining  the  credit  and  intereft  of  the  mother  country, 
and  bearing  their  part  in  the  national  debt,  353,  354. 
Otmin  of  the  ftamp  a&  and  imports  on  feveral  articles  of 
commerce  in  the  colonies— the  univerfal  clamour  and  op- 
poiltion  which  they  produced— and  an  impartial  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  right,  which  the  colonies  afiumed,  to  oppofe 
the  Britifh  parliament  upon  this  account,  35^* 
Whether  the  right  of  appointing,  proportioning,  and 
raifing  the  taxes  fhould  not  be  veiled  in  the  provincial  af- 
femblies,  362.  365.  Gratitude  for  paft  favours  and  a  pro¬ 
per  iealouiy  for  their  own  liberties,  are  the  due  boundaries 
to  all  oppofition  in  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  and 
its  right  to  taxation,  366.  369.  The  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences  of  eftablifhing  in  thefe  colonies  an  entire  independ¬ 
ence  on  the  mother  country;  and  the  reafons,  why  it 
would  be  inconftftent  with  the  real  intereft  of  any  European 
nation  (an  enemy  to  Great  Britain)  to  aflift  the  American 
colonies  in  fupporting  this  fpirit  of  independence,  369. 

American  IJlands ,  reafons  for  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  de¬ 
tached  from  the  continent— with  fome  general  obfervations 
on  the  origin  of  iflands,  exemplified  in  various  inftances, 
v.  iii.  p.  2^7.  241.  Their  chief  produ&ions,  and  labours 
of  their  flaves,  437.  Mode  of  agriculture  adopted  in  them, 
with  the  neceffity  of  introducing  the  general  ufe  of  the 
plough,  438.  44^-  Their  lands  fhould  be  improved  by 
manure,  440-  Supplied,  at  firft,  by  the  Spaniards  with 
domeftic  quadrupeds  from  Europe— with  an  enquiry  into 
the  caufe  of  their'  degeneracy,  ib.  441.  The  nature  and 
fpecies  of  horfes  bred  in  thefe  iflands-the  caufe  of  their 
degeneracy — and  reafons  for  fubftituting  the  bifon  m  the 
room  of  the  common  ox;  with  a  defcnption  of  the  bifon, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  eaftern  lilanas,  and  in  Africa, 
44.2  4.43.  Account  of  the  attempt  made  to  introduce  the 

camel  into  this  climate,  which  was  tried  without  fuccefs— 
and  the  propriety  of  trying  the  buffalo,  443,  444*  r“e|r 
ftate  of  vegetation,  445-  Indebted  to  Africa  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ufeful  plants— the  Angola  pea,  and  the  manioc: 
with  a  defeription  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manioc  is 
cultivated,  the  foil  proper  for  it,  and  the  procefs  by  which 

it  is  rendered  fit  for  common  food;  being  preferred  by 

fome 
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fome  perfons  to  the  beft  wheat,  446,  447,  44^.  Articles 
of  commerce  cultivated  with  more  care  and  affiduity  than 
the  neceffaries  of  life :  of  which  the  principal  are,  cocoa, 
cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  fugar,  449,  What  method 
and  proceffes  are  purfued  in  the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane, 
and  in  preparing  fugar  for  general  ufe,  450.  455.  Cha* 
rafter  of  the  Europeans  who  fettled  here,  with  fome  re¬ 
marks  on  the  manners  of  the  former  and  prefent  colonifts, 
458.  467,  Exempt  from  many  difeafes  to  which  Europe 
is  very  much  fubjeft,  and  what  difeafes  are  peculiar  to  this 
climate,  467.  469. 

American  IJlands ,  fummary  view  of  the  clear  annual  advan¬ 
tages  and  wealth  imported  into  the  following  nations  of 
Europe,  viz.  four  hundred  thirty-feven  thoufand  and  live 
hundred  pounds  into  Spain — one  hundred  fifty-three 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  into  Den¬ 
mark — five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  into 
Holland— one  million  four  hundred  forty-three  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  into  England — five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  into  France,  v.  iv. 
p.  405.  408.  What  fuperior  advantages  they  would  de¬ 
rive,  from  eflablifhing  a  free  and  unlimited  commerce, 
from  all  the  ports  of  America  to  all  thofe  of  Europe — ob¬ 
jections  to  this  fcheme  confidered  and  obviated,  with  rea- 
fons  for  fuppofing  that  this  freedom  of  commerce  will  not 
take  place,  409,  410.  Their  dependence  upon  Europe, 
for  a  fupply  of  apparel,  implements  of  hufbandry,  and  for 
provifions,  is  found  to  be  fo  great  as  to  give  rife  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  faying — <{  that  they  will  never  fail  to  capitulate 
<e  with  a  fquadron  ftored  with  barrels  of  flour  inftead  of 
gunpowder, 411,  412,  Their  great  danger  in  cafe  of 
invafion,  412.  Their  want  of  affeftion  to  the  mother 
country,  with  their  reafons,  413.  Wretched  ftate  of  their 
fortifications,  ib.  Their  fafety  and  profperity  can  only  be 
fecured  by  a  powerful  navy — confequently  That  European 
nation,  which  poffeffes  the  greateft  maritime  force,  will  be 
fuperior  to  all  other  European  Hates  in  her  extent  of  domi¬ 
nion  in  thefe  iflands:  and  what  nation  bids  faireft  for  this 
fupremacy  of  power,  414,  415. 

Anabaptijisy  brief  account  of  the  rife  of  this  feft — their  reli¬ 
gious  principles  and  tenets — the  troubles  and  diftrefs  in 
which  they  involved  Germany  in  xvi.  cent,  and  the  danger¬ 
ous  confequences  of  their  religious  fyftem ;  particularly 
in  the  community  of  goods  and  equality  of  rank?,  which 
conftitute  the  bafis  of  all  their  religious  doftrines,  v.  v» 
p.  213.  216.  Being  every  where  oppofed  and  difperfed, 
are  now  funk  into  obfcurity  and  contempt,  21 6,  217. 

Andrada 
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Andrada  Ferdinand ,  the  firft  Portuguefe  who  was  fent  to 
China  in  1518 — his  proper  and  prudent  condud  upon  this 
occafion— and  admiration  of  the  Chinefe:  with  the  date  of 
their  empire,  civilization,  agriculture  and  manners,  v.  i. 
p.  104.  128.  Is  much  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  entering  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
Portuguefe,  but  were  prevented  from  concluding  it  by  the 
imprudence  and  infolent  cruelty  of  Simon  Andrada,  129. 

Angola  pea  (a  native  of  Africa)  tranfplanted  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  into  the  Caribbee  iflands,  with  a  fhort  account  of  its 
virtues,  culture,  and  foil  proper  for  it,  v,  iii.  p.  446. 

Antigua ,  firft  difcovered  in  1629  by  fome  French,  who  fled 
hither  from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  but  did  not  long  continue  in 
this  Aland,  v.  iv.  p.  320.  Vifited  by  the  Englifh,  who  form 
a  fettlement,  ib.  What  method  was  taken  by  the  Englilh 
to  fupply  the  want  of  fprings,  ib.  The  rife,  progrefs,  and 
fuccefs  of  its  fugar  plantations,  and  the  quantity  of  fugar 
which  they  produce,  321.  The  infurredtion  of  the  colo- 
nifts  againft  their  governor,  colonel  Park,  whom  they  maf- 
facred  in  1710;  with  an  account  of  the  horrid  caufe  of  this 
infurre&ion,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  mother  country  upon 
this  occafion,  ib.  322.  Subject  to  the  power  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  St.  Chriitopher’s,  325. 

Antilles ,  fee  Caribbee  iflands. 

Arabia ,  one  of  the  largeft  peninfulas  in  the  known  world, 
v.  i.  p.  330.  Is  bounded  by  Syria,  Diarbeck,  and  Irac- 
Arabi  on  the  North— by  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  South— 
by  the  gulph  of  Perfia  on  the  Eaft — and  on  the  Weft  by  the 
Ted  Sea,  which  feparates  it  from  Africa;  with  an  account 
of  the  general  trade  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  Englifh 
there  in  particular,  ib.  Its  diviflon  into  three  parts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  each  of  thefe  countries, 
ib.  Peopled  at  a  very  early  period,  and  its  firft  inhabit¬ 
ants  fuppofed  to  come  from  Syria  and  Chaldea,  331.  The 
origin  and  date  of  the  prefent  form  of  government  uncer¬ 
tain,  ib.  Nature  of  the  religion  prcfeiTed  in  this  country 
before,  and  fince,  the  time  of  Mohammed,  ib. 

Arabs  were  oppofed,  but  could  not  be  conquered  by  Charle¬ 
magne,  v.  i.  p.  11.  Their  incurfions  into  the  fouthernmoft 
parts  of  Europe,  and  conquefts  in  Afia,  Africa  and  Spain, 
with  a  view  of  the  caufes  which  contributed  to  make  their 
empire  fo  extenflve,  12.  Produce  great  revolutions  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  occafion  the  revival  of  navigation 
and  commerce  in  it,  ib.  Cultivate  the  arts  and  polite  li¬ 
terature,  and  introduce  many  improvements  in  the  fei" 
ence  ol  aftrenomy,  mechanics,  medicine,  algebra,  and 

poetry, 
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poetry,  ib.  and  331.  Found  in  great  numbers  by  tbs 
Portuguefe  on  their  arrival  in  India,  where  they  poffeffed 
an  extenfive  empire,  and  propagated  their  religion  and 
trade,  59,  60.  Promote  manufactures  and  ffaples,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  conquefts,  332,  Their  antient and  prefent 
fyftem  of  government,  with  an  impaitial  account  of  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  333*  -Afford,  at  this  day,  no  mo¬ 
nument  of  genius,  no  produ&ions  of  induftry,  which  can 
confecrate  their  memory  to  future  ages,  334*  Their  ru¬ 
ling  paflion  is  jealoufy,  which  is  carried  to  the  greateft  ex- 
cefs,  ib.  Short  account  of  their  population,  government, 
and  mode  of  fubfifting  by  plunder,  335,  336,  337.  Were 
the  foie  proprietors  of  all  the  trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  before 
the  Portuguefe  interrupted  the  navigation  of  it,  339.  State 
of  thofe  who  are  fettled  at  Madagalcar,  v.  ii.  p.  11,  12. 

Archangel ,  a  port  for  trade  to  Mufcovy,  which  was  frequented 
by  the  Englilh  foon  after  its  difcovery,  v.  i.  p.  301. 

Areca ,  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  to  the  Dutch  at  Ceylon, 
v*  i.  p.  209.  Is  a  fruit  (not  much  unlike  the  date)  which 
grows  upon  a  fpecies  of  palm  tree,  not  uncommon  in  moll 
parts  of  Alia,  and  grows  in  great  plenty  at  Ceylon,  ib.  Is 
found  to  impoverilh  the  blood,  and  caufe  the  jaundice, 
when  eaten  by  itfelf,  ib.  » 

Ariojlo ,  ihort  account  of  this  writer,  v.  v.  p.  539. 

AriJlotley  brief  charafter  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his 
philofophicat  works,  v.  v.  p.  547. 

Armenians ,  (ketch  of  their  character  and  genius  for  commerce, 
which  they  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  Perfian  empire, 
v.  i,  p.  312.  Spread  themfelves  into  Holland,  England, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic,  for  the  fake  of  com¬ 
merce,  ib. 

Arnottoy  a  red  dye,  called  by  the  Spaniards  achiotte,  x.  w. 
p.  1 18.  Defcription  of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  its 
culture,  and  the  feveral  proceffes  by  which  it  is  made  fit  for 
common  ufe,  119. 

AJia>  geographically  defcribed,  with  its  extent  between  the 
two  poles,  v.  i.  p.  29.  Account  of  feveral  phenomena  of 
nature  in  this  country,  with  a  defcription  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  frozen  ocean,  and  Indian  ocean,  30,  31,^32.  Hath 
given  rife  to  moft  of  the  European  arts  and  manufaaures, 
v.  v.  p.  491. 

Ataida ,  his  fuccefsful  adminiftration  of  the  Portuguefe  affairs 
in  India,  particularly  at  Goa,  v.  i.  p.  148,  149.  Re¬ 

formed,  for  a  time,  many  abufes  in  the  government  of 
the  Portuguefe  affairs  in  India,  150.  His  example  neg- 
lefted  by  future  governors  in  that  country,  where  his  na- 
c  tion 
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tvon  have  loft  all  their  former  greatnefs,  and  been  Obliged 
to  refign  their  cbnquefts,  151.  155. 

Athens  employed  her  firft  fhips  in  commerce  with  Alia,  Of  ill 
planting  colonies:  but  involved  herfelf  in  wars  by  thefe 
emigrations,  v.  i.  p.  5. 

Aujiria ,  genius  of  its  inhabitants  better  adapted  for  projects 
of  war  and  aggrandifetnent  by  conqueft,  than  for  commer¬ 
cial  affairs,  v.  ii.  p.  172.  Soil  and  natural  productions  of 
this  country,  ib.  Arts,  fciences,  and  manufactures  very 
much  negleCted  here,  ib.  ExpeCted  to  receive  great  ad¬ 
vantage-  from  the  India  company  eftablifhed  at  Oftend  * 
with  an  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  ruin  of  this 
company,  173.  177* 

B 

1  ^ 

Bahama  ijlands ,  lome  account  of  the  firft:  appearance  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  on  one  of  them,  called  by  him  San  Salvador,  hi£ 
kind  behaviour  to  the  natives,  and  the  hofpitality  and 
kindnefs  which  they  (hewed  to  him  in  return,  v.  ii.  p.  340, 
341.  Were  deferted,  for  a  long  time  after  their  difcovery* 
having  no  inhabitants  upon  them  in  1672,  when  the  Eng- 
glifh  firft:  landed,  v.  iv.  p.  366.  The  right  of  dominion 
over  them,  contefted  for  by  the  Englifh,  Spaniards  and 
French;  with  their  final  fubjeCtion  to  the  Englifh,  ib.  367. 
State  of  their  population,  and  manners  of  the  prefent  in¬ 
habitants,  with  their  peculiar  advantages  to  the  Englifh* 

ib.  368.  .  - 

Baharen  (an  ifland  in  the  Perfian  gulph),  (ketch  of  its  feveral 
revolutions,  the  nature  and  value  of  its  commerce,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  pearls;  and  what  the  amount  of  its  annual  re¬ 
venue,  v.  i.  p.  361,  362,  363.  .  . 

Bambuck  (fituated  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa),  its  govern¬ 
ment,  climate,  and  foil  defcribed,  v.  iii.  p.  392.  Abounds 
with  rich  mines  of  gold,  with  the  fingular  method  obferved 
in  working  them,  393.  What  fruitlefs  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Englifh  and  French  to  appropriate  thefe 
mines  to  themfelves,  394. 

Banda  (iflands  of),  famous  for  the  growth  of  the  nutmeg, 
with  a  defcription  of  its  culture  and  properties,  and  the 
feafon  for  gathering  the  nutmeg,  and  methods  for  difcover- 
ing  the  heft  fpecies  of  it,  v.  i.’  p.  189,  190.  The  only  co¬ 
lony  where  the  Europeans  are  proprietors  of  lands,  190* 
Character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  nature  of  the  climate, 
191.  What  care  has  been  taken  by  the  Dutch  for  their 
fecurity  and  improvement,  ib. 

Bantam  (a  Dutch  fettlementin  the  ifland  of  Java),  its  feveral 
revolutions  and  final  fubmiflion  to  the  Dutch ;  the  means 
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by  which  they  became  mailers  of  the  trade,  and  enjoy  an 
exclulive  right  of  commerce,  and  the  real  value  of  this  fet- 
tlement,  v.  i.  p.  232,  233. 

Barbadoesy  difcovered  by  feme  Englilh  (in  1629)  who  came 
from  St.  Chriftopher’s  and  formed  a  fettlement,  v.  iv. 
p.  316.  Its  barren  (late  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,  and 
the  excellent  chara&er  of  the  firft  colonifts,  ib.  Its  ex¬ 
tent,  ib.  The  particular  period  when  it  attained  the  fum- 
mit  of  its  profperity  in  population  and  commerce,  ib. 
Alarmed  by  a  dangerous  infurre&ion  of  negroes  and  Ca- 
ribs,  and  the  caufe  of  it,  317.  The  decline  of  its  trade, 
with  the  reafons,  and  the  prefent  Hate  of  its  produce,  318. 
The  general  mart  for  the  Have  trade  among  the  Englilh, 
and  the  value  of  it  to  the  colony,  319.  Its  Hate  of  de¬ 
fence  and  fecurity,  by  nature  and  art,  in  cafe  of  invalion, 
ib.  The  difproportion  between  the  black  and  white  in* 
habitants  upon  this  fettlement,  396. 

Barbary  (the  antient  Libya),  its  hiftory  very  little  known,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  fome  account  of  the 
Hate  and  extent  of  its  empire  under  them,  v.  iii.  p.  361. 
The  Carthaginians  being  vanquilhed,  it  became  fubjeft  to 
the  Romans,  under  whole  power  it  continued  till  the  v. 
cent,  when  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Vandals — afterwards  it 
fubmitted  to  the  government  of  Belifarius,  and  enjoyed 
(for  a  Ihort  time)  its  antient  privileges,  362.  Owned  the 
power  of  the  Saracens  in  vii.  cent.  ib.  Invites  the  Turks 
to  proteft  the  empire,  which  is  greatly  opprelfed  by  them, 
363.  The  turbulent  manner  in  which  ele&ions  are  carried 
on  here,  ib.  The  different  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
in  different  parts  of  this  country;  the  one,  amiable  and 
fupporting  themfelves  by  agriculture  and  pafturage;  the 
other,  turbulent  and  living  by  plunder  and  piracy,  364,  365. 
The  entire  conquell  of  this  country  propofed,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  conquell  to  the  maritime  llates  of  Europe,  and 
the  moll  probable  and  ealy  method  for  enfuring  fuccefs  to 
this  conquell,  confidered  and  explained,  365,  366,  367. 
State  of  its  trade  (in  Morocco)  with  the  Englilh,  Dutch, 
and  Swedes;  and  particularly  with  the  Danes,  who  carry  on 
the  moll  extenfive  trade  of  all  the  European  nations,  370. 
The  commerce  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  with  Eu¬ 
rope,  371. 

Barb,  the  moll  valuable  article  of  commerce  in  Quito,  a  Spa- 
nilh  colony  in  South  America,  v.  ii.  p.  5^4*  Defection 
of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  and  which  fpe(des  of  it  is 
the  moll  efficacious,  ib.  565.  Its  virtues  firft  known  and 
experienced,  in  1639,  at  Rome;  and  in  the  following  year 
at  Madrid,  565.  Suppofed  to  have  been  early  difcovered 
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by  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  were  afraid  to  reveal  It 
to  the  Spaniards,  566. 

Bajfora  (iituate  in  Afiatic  Turkey  near  the  gulph  of  Perfia), 
its  rife,  natural  productions,  and  ftate  of  its  population, 
v.  i*  P-  353*  Nature  and  extent  of  its  Commerce,  manner 
in  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  the  feveral  revolutions  it  has 
undergone,  354,  355* 

Batavia,  the  capita!  of  all  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  India, 
with  an  account  of  this  city,  inhabitants,  manners  and 
trade,  v.  i.  p.  238.  Chinefe  more  encouraged  here,  than 
the  Europeans;  of  whom  none,  but  Spaniards,  are  ad¬ 
mitted  as  merchants,  245. 

Matta,  rife  and  origin  of  this  people,  who  fettled  in  the 
country,  known  at  prefent  by  the  name  of  Holland,  v.  u 
p.  158.  Their  government  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy, 
ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  ib.  Particularly  diftinguifhed 
by  Csefar,  and  honoured  by  the  appellation  of  the  friends 
and  brethren  of  the  Roman  people,  159*  Become  fubjeft 
to  the  Franks  in  v.  cent.  160.  Their  country  obtained  the 
name  of  Holland  from  the  Normans,  and  (with  Germany) 
was  allotted  to  the  government  of  the  family  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  161,  For  a  further  account  of  this  people,  fee 
Hollanders  and  Dutch * 

Bear,  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  animal  defcribed*. 
v,  iv.  p,  486,  487. 

Beaver,  a  philofophical  defcription  of  this  animal— the  man¬ 
ner  of  catching  it— different  fpecies  of  it  in  America,  and 
which  is  reckoned  the  moft  valuable  by  the  Europeans, 
v,  iv.  p.  487,  497* 

Bengal,  defcription  of  the  country— *with  a  brief  view  of  its 
hiuory,  and  the  general  trade  of  this  and  adjacent^places, 
v.  i.  p.  402.  420.  General  ftate  of  the  exports  and  imports 
here,  421.  Two  harvefts  here  in  every  year,  459. 

Berhice,  origin  and  pleafing  profped  of  this  Dutch  fettlement 
in  South  America,  with  the  ftate  of  its  plantations  of  cot¬ 
ton,  cocoa,  and  fugar,  v.  iv.  p.  59,  Some  account  of  the 
dangerous  infurredion  in  1763, 'with  the  preparations  for 
a  general  rebellion  among  the  blacks — and  the  means  by 

'  which  it  was  difcovered  and  prevented,  7O. 

Bermudas  (  Hands  of)  difcovered  in  1527  by  a  Spaniard  who 
gave  them  his  name,  v.  iv.  p.  368,  Firft  inhabited  in 
1612  by  fome  Englifh  who  formed  an  eftablifhment  upon 
them,  ib.  State  of  their  population  greatly  increafed  by 
the  fuppoftd  falubrity  and  excellence  of  the  climate— with 
an  enquiry  into  the  real  nature  of  their  foil  and  produce, 
369.  Amiable  and  benevolent  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  excellence  in  building  (hips,  which  cannot  be  equalled 
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for  fwiftnefs  and  duration-—- with  a  {ketch  of  the  laudable 
fociety  they  have  inllituted  for  the  improvement  of  learn¬ 
ing,  arts,  and  agriculture;  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  op- 
preffed  and  the  aged  induftrious  poor,  369,  370. 

betel,  an  account  of  this  plant,  and  its  conllant  ufe  among 
the  Indians,  v.  i.  p.  209. 

Bi/on ,  defeription  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  animal 
(a  native  of  Africa),  and  its  great  ufe  in  agriculture,  v.  iii. 
p.  443,  444. 

BiJJenpour ,  the  nature,  wifdom,  and  excellence  of  the  political 
fyftem  of  government  eflablifhed  in  it,  v.  i.  p.  404.  The 
manners  of  the  ancient  Indians  preferved  here  in  their  ut- 
moft  purity,  405.  Secured  by  nature  from  conqueft,  406. 
Liberty  and  property  facred  here  in  this  country,  where 
humanity  and  juftice  are  the  chara&eriflics  of  the  natives, 
ib.  The  richefl  and  moil  populous  province  in  Bengal, 
40  7. 

Bombay ,  nature  of  the  climate,  which  was  formerly  very 
unhealthy,  and  its  caufe— and  the  fuccefsful  methods  ufed 
to  remove  it,  v.  i.  p.  379.  The  prefent  ftate  of  its  valu¬ 
able  and  extenfive  trade— being  the  center  of  all  the  com¬ 
merce  which  the  Englifh  carry  on  with  Malabar,  Surat,  the 
Perfian  and  Arabian  gulphs,  3  Bo. 

Borax ,  a  faline  fubftance,  an  account  of  it,  with  its  ufe,  v.  i. 
p.  422. 

Borneo,  one  of  the  largefl  iflands  hitherto  difeovered^  and 
known,  v.  i.  p.  198.  Manners  and  character  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  inland  part?,  and  upon  the  coafts,  ib.^  Pro¬ 
duces  a  moil  valuable  fpecies  of  camphire,  its  fuperior  ex¬ 
cellence  to  any  other  camphire — its  ufe  and  value  among 
the  Japanefe  and  Chinefe,  who  purchafe  it  of  the  natives 
at  a  very  great  price,  ib.  199*  The  Portuguefe  and  Eng¬ 
lifh  have  attempted  to  fettle  here,  but  were  repulfed  and 
mafiacred,  199.  The  real  value  of  this  colony  to  the 
Dutch,  who  enjoy  an  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  for 
pepper — with  an  account  of  the  articles  imported  into  this 
ifland  by  the  Dutch,  ib.  200. 

Bourbon  (iile  of),  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Mafcaren- 
has,  v.  ii.  p.  72.  When  firft  inhabited  by  the  French,  ib. 
Its  former  and  prefent  flate  of  population,  and  productions 
in  caffava,  corn,  rice,  maize,  and  coffee — and  its  import¬ 
ance  to  the  French,  ib.  73. 

Brama  revered  by  the  Indians  as  the  founder  of  their  civil  and 
religious  polity,  v.  i.  p.  41.  Sketch  of  the  religious  tenets 
he  taught,  and  the  principles  upon  which  he  enforced  the 
pra&ice  of  them,  51,  52, 

Bramins , 
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Bramins ,  their  inviolable  attachment  to  fecrefy  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  do&rines,  with  a  remarkable  inltance  ft)  this  effed, 
v.  i.  p.  39,  40.  So  called  from  being  the  priefts  of  Brama, 
whom  the  Indians  believe  to  be  a  being  fuperior  in  dignity 
to  the  human  race,  41,  42.  Divifion  of  them  into  feveral 
orders— their  charader  and  moral  principles  confidered— 
and  their  attachment  to  fuperllition  and  the  dreams  of  me* 
taphyfics,  42.  Defcended  from  the  antient  Brachmans— 
the  veneration  in  which  the  Brachmans  have  been  held— 
with  a  fhort  view  of  the  dodrinal  parts  of  religion  which 
they  maintained,  and  the  religious  obfervances  which  they 
enjoined,  43.  Marry  in  their  infancy,  and  their  wives 
eminent  for  their  fidelity  and  conftancy,  52.  Very  much 
attached  to  certain  courtezans,  called  by  the  Europeans 
Balliaderes — with  a  particular  defcription  of  thefe  extraor¬ 
dinary  women,  v.  ii.  p.  27*  3°*  ,  „  .  .  .  ,  ,  , 

Brazil  fan  immenfe  continent  in  South  America)  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  fouth  by 
Paraguay,  on  the  weft  by  mountains  that  divide  it  from 
Peru*  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  northern  ocean,  v.  lii.  p.  118. 
Accidentally  difcovered  in  1500  by  a  Portuguefe,  named 
Peter  Alvarez  Cabral,  119.  Nature  and  character  of  the 
firft  colonifts,  who  were  condemned  criminals  and  aban¬ 
doned  women,  fent  hither  from  Portugal,  120.  Formed  into 
a  fettlement  in  1 549,  with  the  name  and  abilities  of  the 
firft  governor,  125.  Charaaer,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of 
the  natives  exemplified  in  the  plurality  of  wives,  their  ho- 
fpitality  to  ftrangers,  kindnefs  to  the  fick,  airedion  for  the 
dead,  and  their  art  of  war,  ib.  135.  The  fuccefs  anc} 
profperity  of  the  Portuguefe  in  this  country,  owing  to  the 
lefuits,  and  their  influence  over  the  natives,  135.  138. 
The  wealth  and  commerce  of  this  Portuguefe  fettlement  ex¬ 
cited  the  envy  of  the  French,  who  have,  in  vain,  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  fettlements  fucceffively  at  Rio- Janeiro, 
Rio  Grande,  Paraiba,  and  the  ifland  of  Maragnan,  140, 
14.1.  Former  date  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  them, 
and  obliged  to  evacuate  the  country,  142.  132.  Situation 
of  the  Portuguefe  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Dutch— the 
means  they  purfued  to  civilize  the  natives  and  to  improve 
the  colony;  which  they  have  enjoyed  without  any  molefta- 
tion  from  the  natives,  from  the  year  1717  to  1756,  152. 

ICC.  Its  natural  produdions,  particularly  logwood— its 

trade,  inclading  its  imports  and  exports  'o  Portogal  ;  with 
the  manner  in  which  its  commerce  is  carried  on,  and  pro- 
pofals  for  imp'oving  the  prefent  plan  179,  180,  I  Si. 
Pefcription  of  its  capital,  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
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climate  of  the  country,  181.  184.  Difcovery  of  the  gold 
and  diamond  mines,  with  fome  account  of  the  different  pro¬ 
portion  of  gold  to  filver,  and  a  comparative  value  of  the 
Brazil  diamonds  with  thofe  of  the  Baft-Indies,  184,  192, 
Thefe  mines  are  fituated  in  the  captainffiips  of  St.  Vincent 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  the  adjacent  iflands,  192.  A 
{ketch  of  the  various  prudent  meafures  which  have  been 
purfued  by  the  court  of  Lifbon  for  fecuring  the  produce  of 
thefe  mines,  193.  196,  The  fertility  of  its  foil — the  tem¬ 
perature  of  its  air,  and  fmall  produce  of  its  plantations — 
and  negled  of  agriculture,  which  was  at  length  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  mines — with  a  view  of  the  falfe  policy  of 
the  Portuguefe  in  this  refpedl,  197,  201.  Rife,  progrefs, 
and  confequences  of  the  monopolies  eftablilhed  for  the  trade 
of  Brazil,  201.  204.  What  {hare  the  Engliffi  have  in  this 
commerce,  and  the  method  of  carrying  it  on,  209.  The 
great  advantages  of  allowing  a  freedom  of  commerce  and 
liberty  of  conscience  in  this  colony;  with  reafons  why  the 
Portuguefe  ffiould  repeal  the  law  which  forbids  all  fo¬ 
reigners  from  refiding  in  this  country,  225,  226,  227. 
jpritijh  IJlands ,  rife  and  rapid  progrefs  of  their  population 
owing  to  the  many  emigrants  from  England,  who  fled  hi¬ 
ther  to  avoid  the  civil  difputes  and  turbulent  faftion, 
which  haraffied  that  country  in  the  reigns  of'  James  and 
Charles  I.  v.  iv.  p.  300*  305.  Manners  and  characters  of 
the  flrft  colonifts,  306,  307.  Their  civil  cpnftitution 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  mother-country— their  go¬ 
vernor  reprefenting  the  king;  their  council,  the  peers; 
and  the  deputies  of  their  feveral  diftri&s,  the  commons  of 
England,  308.  Their  laws  are  -enafted,  taxes  regulated, 
and  adminiftration  approved  and  cenfured,  by  the  general 
afiembly,  ib.  The  nature  of  the  office  of  their  governors, 
and  their  mutual  dependence  upon  the  king  and  the  colo¬ 
nifts,  ib.  309.  The  important  functions  of  their  agents  or  de¬ 
puties  fettled  in  England,  who  refemble  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  309.  Their  cul¬ 
ture  and  produce  defcribed,  310.  Enjoyed,  at  firft,  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  which  was  almoft  monopolized 
by  the  Dutch— greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try:  from  whence  arpfe  the  famous  navigation  a£l  in  1651, 
that  excludes  all  foreign  {hips  from  entering  the  harbours 
<pf  the  Engbfli  iflands,  311,  312,  Rile,  progrefs,  and  fuc- 
cefs  pf  ;heir  fugar  plantations;  as  appears  from  entries 
made  in  i68p;  and  from  their  exports  from  1708  to 
3718,  from  1718  to  1727,  and  from  1727.10  1733,  with 
their  decline  after  that  time;  owing  to  the  competition  of 
th$  French,  3^4  the  fuccefs  of  their  tntde  in  this  article  of 
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fugar,  512,  515.  Their  petition  to  the  Britifh  parliament 
upon  this  decline  of  their  trade,  and  the  partial  redrefi  of 
their  grievances,  314,  3  >5-  The  rife,  progrefs  and  Hate 
of  the  culture,  commerce,  and  population  of  the  Engliln 
colony  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  316.  319.  Extent  and 
flate  of  commerce  and  population  in  Antigua,  320,  321. 

In  Montferrat,  322.  In  Nevis,  323,  324,  In  St.  Chnl- 
topher’s,  32^  ‘329.  Firft  fettlement,  climate,  culture, 
produce,  civil  government,  commerce  with  the  mother- 
countrv,  and  illegal  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  and  fecunty 
of  the  Englifh colony  at  Jamaica,  329,  330.  364.  Settlement 
of  the  Englifh  at  Lucays  or  Bahama  mands,  366,  307. 
At  the  Bermudas,  368.  371.  At  Tobago  371.  378.  At 
Granada,  379.  384-  At  St.  Vincent  385-  392-  And 
at  Dominica,  393-  395-  A  view  ,of  theirL  Prefent  ftate.!n 

general,  and  their  importance  to  the  mother-country,  ib. 

400.  Forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourfe  or  connedions 
with  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe— with  fome  account  of 
the  laws  that  have  been  made  to  enforce  this  prohibition, 

401.  Supplied  with  mod  of  the  neceflanes  of  life  from 
New  England;  and  fend  thither,  in  exchange,  rum,  pi¬ 
mento,  ginger  and  melafles,  ib.  Not  permitted  to  export 
fugar  in  kind  to  New  England— the  political  motives  for 
this  order — and  the  injurious  confequences  of  it  to  England 
and  her  colonies  in  the  iflands  of  America,  ib.  Apply 
to  parliament  for  a  prohibition  of  the  fugar  trade,  which 
was  carried  on  between  the  Britifh  colonies  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  French  iflands-and  an  account  of  the  mea- 
fures  purfued  by  the  Britifh  parliament  upon  this  occaiion, 

402.  403.  Their  conneftion  and  commerce  with  the  mo¬ 
ther-country,  and  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  on, 

403.  4CC.  Annual  amount  of  their  productions  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  and  Blips  annually  employed  in  their  com- 
merce — the  charges  of  navigation  and  other  incidental  ex- 
pences-and  the  clear  income  of  the  owners  of  the  planta¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  eftimated  at  mi  lion  four  hundred 

and  forty-three  thoufand  /even  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  407. 

Their  fecurity  and  pfefervation  againft  the  invafion  of  an 
enemy,  depend  upon  a  formidable  navy  flationed  by  t  e 
mother-country,  in  the  Atlantic,  for  their  defence,  4»6- 
Buccaneers,  cruel  plunderers  and  piiates  in  the  Arnhem  Teas, 
v  iii  p.  277.  Their  origin,  manners,  expeditions,  and 
declenfion,  with  the  names  of  thofe  who  fignalized  them- 

felves  in  their  excurfions,  279.  3'°-  '  f  f 

EuJzciJt,,  a  religious  feft  among  the  japanefe,  who  far  fur- 
pafs  the  European  nations,  and  even  the  inqu.f.tors  of 

Spain,  in  their  cruelty  and  tyranny,  v.  i.  p.  »3+>  >35^^ 
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Buffalo,  nature,  properties,  and  ufe  of  this  animal,  particu- 
'  larly  in  agriculture;  with  reafons  why  it  fhould  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Caribbee  iflands,  where  it  would  be  of 
greater  fervice  than  the  common  ox,  v0  iii,  p.  444. 


Calcutta,  Abort  account  of  the  climate,  population,  commerce 
and  wealth  of  this  Englifli  fettlemerit  on  the  coaft  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  v.  i.  p.  418, 

California ,  nature  and  intent  of  the  voyage  made  through  its 
gulph,  in  1746,  by  Jperdinand  Confag — the  advantages 
which  the  Spaniards  expelled  to  reap  from  it — and  how 
far  their  expectations  and  advantages  have  been  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  v.  ii.  p.  387 ■  388.  The  extent,  climate, 
and  foil  of  this  country,  436.  Pearl  filhery  on  its  coafts 
much  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  ib.  437, 
Sketch  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  437* 


Spaniards  have  made  feveral  attempts  to  form  an  eftablifh- 
ment  in  this  peninfula,  but  have  never  fucceeded,  for  want 
of  humanity,  courage,  and  perfeverance  in  thefe  enter- 
prifes,  ib.  What  laudable  efforts  have  been  ufed  by 
the  Jefuits  to  civilize  the  natives  by  introducing  manufac¬ 
tures,  agriculture,  ufeful  arts,  and  a  few  plain  and  falu- 
tary  laws,  into  the  country — which  efforts  have  not  been 
entirely  unfuccefsful,  438,  439.  No  mines  have  ever 

been  difcovered  in  this  country,  with  the  advantages  of 
this  circumftance  to  the  inhabitants,  439.  How  far  addi¬ 
tional  fortifications  are  neceffary,  440,  What  advantages 
may  be  reaped  from  this  province  by  the  Spaniards,  ib.  , 

Campeachy ,  origin  of  this  Spanilh  colony,  v.  ii.  p.  4 47.  A 
valuable  mart  for  commerce  in  the  article  of  logwood,  ib. 
Its  profperity  interrupted  by  the  fettling  of  the  Englifh  at 
Jamaica,  448.  Nature  of  its  foil,  which'produces  logwood 
of  a  fuperior  quality  to  what  is  cut  at  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
ib.  ’ 

Camphire ,  which  is  the  beft  fpecies  of  it,  and  whence  it  is 
brought,  v.  i.  p.  198,  199.  * 

Canada ,  when  firil  vificed  by  the  French,  with  the  character 
and  conduft  of  thefe  adventurers,  v.  iv.  p.  431,  432.  Ex¬ 
tent,  rivers,  woods,  and  climate  of  this  country,  433. 
Cuftoms,  languages,  manners,  government,  virtues  and 
vices,  religious  worfhip  and  tenets,  fuperflitious  attach¬ 
ment  to  dreams,  and  the  mode  of  profecuting  military 
operations  among  the  favages,  who  were  found  here  by  the 
French,  433.  464.  The  imprudence  of  the  French  for 
interfering  in  the  wars  between  the  favages  of  different  na¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  465.  469.  French  fettlements  here 
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verv  flow  m  their  progrefs:  and  the  evils  arifing  from  the 
trade  being  monopolized  by  a  company,  which  enjoyed  an 
exclufive  right  of  commerce  and  other  valuable  privileg 
even  to  the  detriment  of  the  mother-country,  470,  47*» 
,72  Enjoys,  for  the  firft  time,  a  profound  peace  m  i 
tith  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  peace  to  the  trade  and 
plantations  of  this  colony,  474*  State  of  its  population 
and  defence  under  the  government  of  Denonvdle,  and  the 
difrrace  he  brought  upon  the  charader  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion  among  the  natives  of  Canada,  475’  4?^  1  *  " 

vantages  it  reaped  from  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  which  puu 
an  end  to  the  feveral  cruelties,  which  had  been  lately  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  Englifh  and  French,  and  their  feveral  adhe¬ 
rents  or  friends  among  the  favages,  480.  4B 2.  e  urs 
of  this  country  gave  rife  to  all  the  connedtions  between  he 
French  and  natives— with  a  philofophical  defcnption  of  the 
Otter,  the  Pole-cat,  the  Ermine,  the  Martin,  the  Lynx, 
the  Bear,  and  the  Beaver;  with  the  refpe&ive  value 
each  of  thefe  articles  of  trade,  483.  497-  At  what  places, 
and  in  what  manner,  this  fur  trade  has  been  carr.I/f^,?n1b^ 
the  French,  who  have  been  oppofed  by  the  Engli^  (^ett^ed 
at  New  York)  in  this  branch  of  commerce  and  the  means 
which  the  French  have  ufed  to  make  this  oppofition  me  - 
fedual  407,  co6.  Ceded  to  the  Englifh  at  the  latter 
Lit  of  the^eign  of  Lewis  XIV.  50S  Its  low  and  wretch, 
ed  ftate,  after  it  was  reftored  to  the  French,  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  v.  v.  p.  S’-  ^Pr0Ved  ftat* 
of  population,  according  to  eftimates  taken  m  1753  an 
17  r 6— with  its  divifion  into  three  feveral  diftncts,  Quebec, 
Trois  Rivieres,  and  Montreal,  and  a  fhort  account  of  each 
diftria  c3  C4-  What  fuccefs  has  attended  agriculture 
and  plantations  here,  K.  57.  Charter  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  57,  38.  Nature  of  its  civil  and  military 
laws,  58,  59.  Nature  and  value  of  its  filheries,  particu¬ 
larly  the  feal-filhery,  62.  64.  Its  moft  flourilhing  period 
wasy  between  1748  and  1756— with  the  utrnoft  value  of  its 
exports  during  Mat  period,  65.  State  of  its  credit— the 
annual  expences  of  government— and  the  revenu“  wl£c 

it  produced  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  French,  ib.  68.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  yielding  prodigious  crops  of  corn,  which,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  labour,  might  have  Been  made  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupply  all  the  American  iflands— with  the  neceffity 
of  Attending  to  agriculture  in  general,  particularly  the 
culture  of  the  plant  Gin-fing,  which  u  natural  to  this  foil, 
68,  69,  70.  Abounds  with  valuable  iron  mines,  winch 
have  been  much  neglefted  by  the  French,  71* 

|>ad  management  of  the  wood  of  this  country,  w  ^  * 
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forded  excellent  materials  for  the  navy,  72.  The  erro¬ 
neous  conduit  of  the  French  miniftry  in  negle&ing  the 
beaver  trade,  and  the  whale  and  cod  fifheries  on  its  "coafc, 
72.  74.  Its  general  ftate  under  the  government  of  La  Ga- 
liflbniere,  and  the  war  which  it  produced  between  the 
Englifh  and  French,  77,  78.  Attacked  by  the  Englifh, 
with  their  various  defeats,  83.  91.  Conquered,  at  length, 
by  the  Englifh,  and  fecured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
in  1763,  91.  95.  Its  improved  ftate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh,  who  have  inftituted  a  wife  and  falutary  fyftem  of 
maritime,  penal,  and  civil  laws,  adapted  to  its  climate 
and  population ;  with  the  great  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  it,  95,  96,  97. 

Candlebury  myrtle  (a  native  of  North  America),  the  culture, 
properties,  and  ufe  of  this  plant,  with  an  account  of  its 
proper  foil,  v.  v,  p.  299,  300. 

Cape- Breton  became  an  objeft  of  the  attention  of  the  French 
foon  after  their  firft  arrival  in  North  America,  v.  v.  p.  3, 
Its  advantageous  fituation  for  the  cod-fifhery,  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  entrance  into  Canada  eafy  for  the  French  fhips, 
made  the  Englifh  (for  a  time)  oppofe  the  French  being 
allowed  to  people  and  fortify  it  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht — 
although  the  French  were  afterwards  authorized  to  make 
any  alterations  and  improvements,  ib.  Bounded  on  the 
eall  by  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  weft  by  Acadia — its  ad¬ 
vantageous  fituation  for  the  French — with  an  account  of 
its  extent  and  climate,  ib.  4.  Its  ftate  upon  the  arrival 
and  fettlement  of  the  French — with  a  defcription  of  the 
harbour  and  town  of  Louifbourg,  its  fortifications,  and  the" 
expences  attending  them,  4,  5,  6.  Occupied  chiefly  by 
fifhermen,  who  came  to  this  ifland  fo  early  as  1714,  and 
fettled  in  it,  6.  Its  foil  very  unfavourable  to  agriculture, 
which,  upon  this  account,  has  been  negledted  by  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  7,  8.  Abounds  with  valuable  coal-mines,  8. 
The  value  of  the  cod-filhery,  which  employs  the  whole  at¬ 
tention  and  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  9.  Supplied  with 
provifions  and  the  moft  neceflary  articles  of  life  from 
France,  ib.  Its  exports  and  imports,  10.  The  low  and 
diftreffed  ftate  of  the  colonifts,  and  the  reafons,  ib.  In¬ 
vaded  and  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1745,  with  a  particular 
account  of  this  fmgular  fiege,  78,  79.  Reftored  to  the 
French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  taken  again 
by  the  Englifh  in  1758,  in  whofe  polTeftion  it  now  con¬ 
tinues,  80.  83. 

Caraccas  (a  Spanifh  fettlement  in  South  America)  produces 
the  bell  fpecies  of  cocoa,  in  the  greateft  quantity,  culti¬ 
vated  in  America— 'the  value  and  extent  of  its  commerce — 

and 
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and  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  v.  ii.  p.  582, 

Caribbte  IJlands ,  their  extent,  and  firft  fettlement  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  upon  them— fome  of  them  called  the  windward, 
others  the  leeward  iflands,  with  the  reafons— and  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  natural  caufe  of  iflands  in  general,  v.  iii. 

P«  236,  237.  Suppofed  to  have  been  detached  from  the 
continent,  and  why,  241,  242.  The  nature  of  the  foil 
and  ftate  of  vegetation  in  them,  242,  246.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  climate  and  its  feveral  variations;  their  de¬ 
pendence  rather  upon  the  wind  than  the  changes  of  the 
feafons;  and  a  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the 
eafterly  wind,  and  the  natural  effe&s  of  the  rain  in  thefe 
iflands,  247.  250.  Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  frequent 
and  dreadful  here,  and  their  caufes— according  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  bed  naturalifts,  251.  257.  Cuftoms,  religion, 
government,  virtues  and  vices  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  the 
Caribs,  found  here  by  Columbus,  257.  262.  The  incur- 
fions  and  firft  fettlements  of  the  Englifli  and  French,  who 
(according  to  the  tenor  of  a  treaty  made  in  1660)  divided 
thefe  iflands  among  themfelves,  and  confined  the  natives  to 
St.  Vincent  and  Dominica;  the  French  obtained,  by  this 
treaty,  Gaudalupe,  Martinico,  Granada,  and  feme  lefs 
confiderable  acquifitions ;  and  the  Englifli  were  confirmed 
in  the  pofleflion  of  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  feveral  other  iflands  of  little  value;  St.  Chrif- 
topher’s  belonged  to  both  nations,  263.  266.  A  fpirit  of 
aftivity  and  induftry  appeared  among  the  colonifts  feon 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  greatly  promoted  their 
intereft,  315,  316.  Their  commerce  and  profperity  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  war  begun  in  1 7  39,  316.  Their  Euro¬ 
pean  inhabitants  feek  cultivators  of  their  lands  in  Africa, 
and  go  thither  for  that  purpofe,  359,  360,  The  expedi¬ 
ency  of  introducing  buffaloes  into  thefe  iflands  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture,  444,  445.  Nature  of  the  difeafe 
called  the  tetanosy  which  feems  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone; 
what  diforders  the  Europeans  are  fubjeft  to,  and  what  pre¬ 
cautions  are  neceflary  for  their  obfervance  on  their  firft  ar¬ 
rival  in  thefe  iflands,  467,  468,  469*  Their  advantages 
(in  a  general  view)  to  the  feveral  nations  that  are  in  pof- 

feflion  of  them,  471,  472,  473*  . 

Carolina ,  its  extent,  v.  v.  p.  26 6.  Difcovered  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  their  earlieft  expeditions  into  America,  but  was 
defer  ted  as  feon  as  they  found  it  contained  no  gold  mines, 
and  was  equally  negleded  by  the  Englifli  and  French  t\\\ 
the  year  1603;  when  a  royal  grant  of  this  country  was 

made  to  certain  proprietors,  ib.  Nature  of  the  firft  civil 

and 
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and  religious  government  eftabliihed  in  it  by  Mr,  Locke ; 
the  defeats  of  this  fyftem,  and  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place,  ftnce  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown  alone,  267.  270.  Divided  into  two  feparate  govern¬ 
ments,  north  and  fouth,  271.  Its  climate  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  the  climate  of  any  country  in  America,  ib. 
Its  foil,  various,  though  (in  general)  agreeable  and  rich, 

27 2.  Well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  pafturage,  ib.  273. 
State  of  its  population  and  trade,  particularly  in  the  South, 

273.  The  advantages  arifing  from  the  culture  of  rice 
(which  feems  natural  to  this  foil),  and  the  effefts  which  it 
has  on  the  climate,  confidered,  274.  Origin  and  flow 
progrefs  of  the  indigo  plantations  in  both  provinces,  275. 
The  manners  and  labours  of  the  firft:  colonifts  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  this  colony,  276,  277.  The  impofts  laid  on 
its  trade,  277.  The  articles  and  value  of  its  exports  to 
Europe  and  the  Caribbee  iflands,  278,  279,  Defcription  of 
the  plantations  and  wealth  of  its  two  principal  cities, 
Charles  Town  and  Port  Royal — and  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  ib. 

Carthage ,  its  deftru&ion  by  the  Romans  a  misfortune  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  v.  i.  p.  4. 

Carthagenay  difcovery  and  origin  of  this  colony,  which  (after 
various  revolutions  of  government)  is  now  fubjeft  to  the 
Spaniards,  v.  ii.  p.  571.  Its  natural,  political,  and  com¬ 
mercial  Hate,  and  the  diforders  to  which  the  colonifts  are 
fubjeft,  and  their  feveral  caufes,  572.  575,  The  real  im¬ 
portance  of  this  fettlement  to  the  Spaniards,  5 76,  577. 

Ca/aSy  Bartholomew  de  last  fketch  of  hist  amiable  chara&er — 
his  Angular  benevolence  and  philanthropy  to  the  wretched 
natives  of  Mexico,  who  were  doomed  to  the  moft  horrid 
oppreflions  and  mifery  by  Cortez  and  his  adherents,  and 
the  relief  he  obtained  for  them,  by  his  reprefentation  of 
their  ftate  to  the  court  of  Spain,  v.  ii.  p.  394.  396. 

Ca/pian  fea,  Ihort  account  of  its  former  and  prefent  ftate,  v.  i. 
p.  30.  Is  undoubtedly  the  refervoir  of  thofe  large  rivers 
that  fall  into  it,  and  poflibly  may  have  fome  communica¬ 
tion,  by  fubterraneous  pafiages,  with  the  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean,  31.  The  track  by  which  the  north  and 
fouth,  in  the  remoteft  ages,  communicated  with  each 
other,  v.  ii.  p.  226.  Some  conje&ures  for  firppofing,  that 
the  countries,  bordering  upon  this  fea,  were  poflefled  of 
great  fplendour  in  former  times,  ib.  227.  Some  account 
of  the  various  and  unfuccefsful  attempts  made  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  to  open  a  way  into  Perfla  by  this  fea,  227,  228,  2Z9. 

Cajlroy  Don  Juan  day  his  great  character  and  glorious  admi- 
n  ill  ration  of  the  Portuguefe  affairs  in  India,  at  the  time  of 

the 
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tVie  decline  of  their  power  in  that  country,  v.  u  p.  142* 
Attempts  to  reftore  the  ancient  valour  of  his  countrymen, 
ib.  Inilitutes  funeral  games  in  honour  of  thofe  who  fell  in 
defence  of  their  country,  at  thp  fiege  of  Diu,  which  (at 
that  time)  was  the  key  of  India,  143.  Having  obtained  a 
fignal  viftory  at  Diu,  he  orders  the  honours  of  a  triumph 
for  the  viaorious  army,  to  be  prepared  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients:  with  a  particular  defcription  of  this  triumph, 
144.  The  temporary  fpirit,  with  which  he  animated  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  expired  with  him;  and  their  empire  in  India  was 
foon  annihilated  and  deftroyed  after  his  death,  145*  I4"* 

Cayenne  (bounded  by  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Surinam  on  the 
North,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon  on  the  South) 
fubmits,  after  various  revolutions  of  government,  to  the 
French,  v.  iv,  p.  115,  116.  Natural  ttate  of  this  ifland— 
its  plantations  and  produce,  117,  »i8,  119.  A  car*did 

examination  of  the  erroneous  fyilem  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  French  for  the  improvement  and  culture  of  this  colony 
and  all  their  fettlements  in,  Guiana,  after  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace,  in  1763,  with  the  Engliih,  120,  132. 

Celebes  (an  iiland  in  the  torrid  zone),  its  extent  and  climate 
defcribed,  v.  i.  p.  193.  The  manners  and  religion  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  Mohammedans— and  the  fingular  me¬ 
thod  by  which  the  tenets  of  the  Alcoran  were  adopted  by 
them,  and  became  the  eftablifhed  or  national  religion,  ib* 
196.*  Subjeft  at  firft  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Dutch,  who  are  the  prefect  and  abfolute  mailers  of  the 
colony,  196,  197.  Its  commerce,  revenues,  and  real  va¬ 
lue  to  the  Dutch,  and  their  reafons  for  keeping  it  in  their 

poffeflion  at  a  very  confiderable  expence,  197,  198. 

Ceylon,  its  extent,  antient  name,  and  fingular  refpeft  for  the 
laws  eilabliihed  here  in  the  earlieil  times,  v.  i.  p.  87* 
Found  by  the  Portuguefe,  on  their  fir  ft  arrival,  to  be  well 
peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  nations,  who  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  manners,  government,  and  religion— 
with  a  particular  defcription  of  each  refpeaive  nation,  88, 
8o.  Formed  by  its  fituation  for  a  moil  convenient 
mart  for  commerce  with  Europe,  Arabia,  and  Perfia;  and. 
the  reafons  why  thefe  advantages  were  overlooked  by  the 
Portuguefe,  89,  90.  Conquered  by  the  Dutch,  who  expelled 
the  Portuguefe  (in  1685)  after  a  long,  bloody,  and  ex- 
penfive  war,  206,  zo 7.  The  nature  and  feveral  articles  of 
commerce  in  this  iiland,  207,  208.  Cinnamon  the  molt 
valuable  branch  of  trade  here;  the  culture  and  qualities  ot 

this  fpice,  21 1,  212,  213.  ,  ,  c  - 

Chaco  (fituate  in  South  America)  conquered  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  1536,  with  an  account  of  its  barren  ilate,  v.  11. 
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p.  $67.  Is  become  valuable  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  gold 
mines  difcovered  in  it,  which  are  worked  without  much 
expence,  hazard,  or  difficulty,  ib.  568. 

Chandernagore ,  brief  account  of  the  Hate  of  this  French  fet- 
dement  on  the  coaft  of  Bengal,  v.  i,  p*  419* 

Charlemagne  fubdues  the  Saxons,  but  is  not  equally  fuccefs-* 
ful  sgainft  the  Arabs,  v.  i.  p.  11.  Revives,  for  a  fhort 
time,  maritime  commerce  in  France;  and  eftablilhes  great 
fairs  in  that  country,  ib.  His  extenfive  government  was 
only  a  tranfient  gleam  of  glory — his  empire  being  divided 
into  feveral  parts  after  his  death,  160,  16 1.  Sketch  of 
his  charader;  which  is  fullied  with  fanguinary  fchemes  of 
conqueft,  and  with  ads  of  cruelty  and  perfection,  v.  ii. 

P*  4- 

Charles  V.  the  melancholy  ftate  of  European  affairs  immedi¬ 
ately  previous  to  his  acceffion  to  the  empire  of  Germany, 
and  the  troubles  in  which  Europe  was  involved  by  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  v.  v.  p*  1,  2* 
His  ambition,  talents*  and  rivalfhip  with  Francis  I.  gave 
rife  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  modern  politics  in  Europe, 

427» 

Chill,  its  extent  and  boundaries,  v.  iii.  p«  1.  Firft  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  country :  manners  of  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  their  military  operations,  and  inveterate  enmity 

again  ft  the  Spaniards,  who  have  never  entirely  fubdued 
them,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Agriculture  much  negleded  by  the 
Spaniards,  although  the  foil  is  fertile  and  capable  of  much 
improvement,  6.  Prefent  low  ftate  of  its  population  and 
military  eftablifhment,  and  the  real  ftate  of  its  gold  mines, 
7.  Its  climate  temperate  and  falutary,  and  foil  very  fer¬ 
tile,  ib.  8.  Enjoys  no  dired  intercourse  with  the  mother- 
country,  and  extends  its  commerce  no  farther  than  Peru, 
Paraguay,  and  the  country  adjacent  to  Chili  j  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  its  exports  and  imports,  8,  9,  10.  Its  political, 
civil  and  military  eftablilhment  defcribed,  10,  II. 

Chine/e  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  in  the 
Molucca  iflands,  v.  i.  p.  99.  Utterly  unknown  to  the 
Europeans,  till  the  arrival  of  Mark  Paul,  a  Venetian, 
among  them,  104.  Firft  vilited  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
1518,  and  their  mutual  courtefy  towards  each  other,  ib. 
The  boundaries,  extent,  and  antiquity  of  their  country, 
105,  106.  Purfue  plans  of  utility  rather  than  pleafure  in 
the  improvement  of  their  lands,  107.  Their  mines  of 
iron,  tin,  and  copper,  108.  Mode  of  agriculture  different 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  foil  and  climate  in  this 
country,  109,  no.  The  vegetative  fyftem  of  nature  much 
better  underftood  by  them  than  any  other  people,  no. 

Their 
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Their  character  for  induftry  and  religion,  ib.  III.  Their 
veneration  for  agriculture  vifible,  in  the  annual  cullom  of 
their  emperors  becoming  hufbandmen  every  fpring,  in  the 
encouragement  given  to  it  by  their  laws,  and  in  the  ho¬ 
nours  conferred  upon  thofe  who  excel  in  cultivating  the 
ground,  in,  112,  1 1 3.  Their  humane  and  equitable 
method  of  raifing  and  levying  taxes,  and  applying  them 
to  the  real  benefit  of  fociety,  114,  115*  Slow  progrefs  of 
population  among  them,  explained,.  116.  Their  emperors 
pay  an  implicit  attention  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
their  reafons  for  it,  117.  Their  government  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  patriarchal,  118.  Nobility  not  hereditary, 
but  conferred  according  to  perfonal  and  real  merit — 
except  in  cafes  of  the  crown,  where  it  is  affigned  to  the 
heir  of  the  emperor,  only  in  confideration  of  his  abilities, 
120,  1 2 1.  Chara&er  of  their  mandarins,  out  or  which 
clafs  all  the  officers  of  ftate  are  defied,  121.  Sketch  of 
the  character  of  Confucius,  the  founder  of  their  national 
religion — and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fupported,  122. 
Their  excellent  fyftem  of  education,  123.  Their  manners 
take  their  complexion  from  their  laws,  .which  inculcate 
and  enforce  moderation,  and  humanity,  ib.  124.  Emi¬ 
nent  for  a  patriotic  love  of  their  country,  125*  The  low 
ftate  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts  among  them,  with  the 
feveral  caufes  of  it,  127,  128.  Not  a  warlike  people, 
with  the  reafons,  128.  Their  behaviour  to  the  Portu- 
guefe  on  their  firft  landing,  and  the  permiflion  they  grant¬ 
ed  them  of  eftablifhing  a  fettlement  at  Macao,  129,  130, 

1  ^  I  • 

Chine/e,  their  country  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Mogul 
Tartars,  who  adopt  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the^  Chi- 
nefe,  v.  ii.  p.  220,  221,  222,  Are  alarmed  at  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Ruffians  into  Chinefe  Tartary,  oppofe  them, 
and  terminate  the  difpute  and  conteft,  and  in  what  uian- 
ner,  222,  223.  Mercenary  and  fraudulent  in  their  traffic, 
246,  247.  Renounce  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  coin,  ana  , 
make  ufe  of  copper  money  only,  in  their  inland  trade, 
248.  Nature  and  value  of  their  commerce  with  the 
Tartars,  250.  With  the  lefs  Bucharia,  ib.  With  Ja¬ 
pan,  the  Philippines,  Batavia,  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  Co- 
chinchina,  251.  What  privileges  they  granted  to  the  firlt 
Europeans  who  traded  with  them,  and  the  came  of  the 
prefent  reflraints  upon  this  commerce,  251,  252.  Um- 
verfally  adopt  the  ufe  of  tea,  and  its  falutary  virtues  m 
their  country,  254.  Some  conjectures  concerning  t  elr 
origin,  and  the  origin  of  the  Egyptians,  256.  home 
account  of  their  different  kinds  of  porcelain,  and  their  dit- 
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ferent  value;  what  attempts  have  been  made  to  intrdduce 
this  manufacture  into  Europe,  and  thefuccefs;  and  the  fu- 
perior  excellence  of  the  Afiatic  to  European  porcelain,  256. 
265.  The  origin  of  the  {ilk  manufactures  among  them, 
and  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Nanking,  ,  266.  z6q. 
Defcription  of  their  v&rnifh,  the  tree  (called  Tfi-chu) 
which  produces  it,  and  the  two  methods  of  ufing  it,  Z7i. 
273.  Nature  and  procefs  of  making  their  paper,  274, 
Their  contempt  and  cruelties  towards  the  Dutch  in  xvi. 
cent.  27 7,  278.  Their  trade  with  the  Englifti  more  con- 
ftant  and  permanent  than  with  any  other  Europeans,  278, 
279.  Annual  returns  of  their  trade  with  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  280.  More  inclined  to  difcourage  this 
trade,  than  to  open  their  ports  to  the  Europeans,  281, 
282.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  in  their  country, 
v.  iii.  p.  187. 

Chrijiopher's ,  St.  the  firft  appearance  of  the  French  in  it,  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  fettlement  they  formed,  and  their 
trade,  which  was  fubjeCt  to  monopolies,  v.  iv.  p.  100,  101. 
Formerly  a  general  afylum  for  the  Englifti  and  French  co- 
lonifts  in  America,  who  {hared  the  ifland  between  them, 
and  engaged  to  aftift  each  other  againft  the  Spaniards,  their 
common  enemy  at  that  time,  325.  Reciprocal  jealoufy 
between  the  Englifti  and  French  continued  for  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  years — till,  at  length,  the  French  were  totally  ex¬ 
pelled  in  1762,  and  their  future  return  abfolutely  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht:  with  the  ftate  of 
their  population  and  cultures  at  their  expullion,  ib.  326. 
The  character  and  amiable  manners  of  the  Englifti  co- 
lonifts  in  this  ifland,  and  their  exemplary  kindnefs  towards 
their  flaves,  327,  328. 

Cimbrians ,  {ketch  of  their  extenfive  pofleffidns.  and  victories  in 
the  northern  part  of  Europe,  in  the  earlieft  times;  until 
they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of 
Marius,  v.  ii.  p.  157.  Their  country  was  peopled  again 
by  the  Scythians,  who  (after  their  defeat  by  Pompey) 
marched  towards  the  north  and  weft  of  Europe,  and  fub¬ 
dued  all  the  nations  they  found  in  their  way,  158. 

Cinnamon ,  the  produce  of  the  ifland  Ceylon;-  with  an  account 
of  its  growth,  qualities,  and  the  feafon  proper  for  its  cul¬ 
tivation,  v.  i.  p.  21 1.  213. 

Clovt,  an  account  of  its  growth  at  Amboyna,  its  properties, 
and  the  feafon  for  gathering  it,  v.  i.  p.  187,  188.. 

Cochinchina ,  the  origin  and  foundation  of  its  empire,  which 
afterwards  became  very  extenftve — the  amiable  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  its  firft  inhabitants— -the  climate,  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  foil,  v,  ii.  p.  47 »  48>  49*  Excellent  cha¬ 
racter 
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ra£ler  of  the  founder  of  this  nation,  whofe  example  was 
clofely  imitated  by  fucceeding  emperors  for  a  long  period 
of  time;  the  defpotic  and  arbitrary  principles  of  the  pre- 
fent  emperors;  the  difcovery  of  gold  mines  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  are  more  attended  to  than  agriculture,  50,  51. 
The  prefent  Hate  of  its  trade  with  the  Chinefe  and  French, 

Cochineal!  nature  of  this  infeft,  food,  and  methods  for  pre- 
paring  it  for  ufe,  and  the  advantages  of  it  to  the  Spaniards, 

v.  ii.  p.  410.  414.  .  ,  , 

Cocoa-tree ,  the  produce  of  the  Molucca  illands,  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  its  natural  properties,  growth,  and  virtues, 
v.  i.  p.  96,  97.  Manner  of  its  culture,  and  the  belt 
fpecjes  of  it  produced  on  the  coaft  of  Caraccas  in  South 

America,  v.  ii.  p.  581,  5^2,  ^  T  _  ,  .  .  , 

Coffee,  its  tree  originally  a  native  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  where  it 
iias  been  known  time  immemorial,  and  is  ftill  cultivated 

with  fuccefs,  V.  i.  p.  340-  I;s  vA,‘ues>  ’>  ,  W“e“ 
troduced  among  the  F.ngliih,  342.  Which  is  the.  ett  pe- 
cies,  543.  Value  of  this  article  exported  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  ufe  made  of  the  profits  arifmg  from  its  fale,  344. 
Account  of  the  feveral  procefles  by  which  it  is  made  fat  for 
fale  v.  iv.  p.  60.  Defcription  of  the  tree  which  produces 
it— ’the  climate  and  foil  proper  for  its  cultivation— and  the 
care  neceffary  in  bringing  it  to  maturity,  61,  62.  *  . 

Columbus  forms  a  defign  of  difcovering  America,  which  (for 
fome  time)  was  treated  as  chimerical,  and  rejected  as  ab- 
furd  by  the  Genoefe,  Pm-tuguefe,  and  the  Engliih,  v.  11. 
p.  Propofes  to  the  Spaniards  the  aggrandizement  ot 

their  empire  by  new  conquefts  in  a  new  world— is  fup- 
ported  and  encouraged  in  his  defign— arrives  in  America 
in  1 4Q2,  and  lands  on  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  which 
he  called  San  Salvador,  340.  Difcovers  the  ifland  ot 
Hayti  (afterwards  called  Hifpaniola) — treats  the  natives 
with  great  kindnefs  and  humanity— receives  every  tefti-, 
mony  of  their  gratitude,  erefts  a  fort  with  the  afliiUnce  of 
the  1  (landers,  and  returns  to  Spam,  where  he  is  received 
in  triumph,  342.  346.  Returns  to  Hifpaniola,  and  is 
obliged  (contrary  to  his  own  fentiments)  to  exercife  cruel¬ 
ties  againft  the  natives,  who  had  been  made  defperate  by 
the  oppreffive  behaviour  of  fome  of  his  colleagues  in  his 
abfence,  346,  347*  348-  Peoples  the  new-difcovered  co¬ 
lonies  with  malefactors,  and  foon  experiences  the  ill  con- 
fequences  anfing  from  it,  350.  The  unmerited  infults 
contempt,  and  difgrace,  which  he  expencnced—nd  the 
mifeiies  and  oppreliions  fuftained  by  the  colonies  after  this 
event,  35*.  353-  354-  difcovery  of  the  nverOro- 
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nooko  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  456.  His  laborious,  but 
froitlefs,  fearch  after  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  ib.  457. 
Forms  an  eftablifhment  at  Domingo,  and  difcovers  the  Lefs 
Antilles;  with  a  philofophical  account  of  the  nature, 
manners,  government,  and  religion  of  the  Caribs,  who 
were  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the  illands  known  by  their 
name,  and  their  oppofition  to  Columbus,  v.  iii.  p,  237, 
258,  259.  His  diftrefted  fituation  at  Jamaica;  and  the 
excellent  manoeuvre,  by  which  he  efcaped  the  danger  and 
death  which  threatened  him,  v.  iv.  p.  330,  331. 

Commerce,  what  is  its  proper  foundation,  and  in  what  manner 
it  has  been  carried  on  or  purfued  in  antient  and  modern 
times,  v,  v4  p.  463.  470.  Its  advantages  in  a  moral  light, 
and  the  revolutions  it  has  produced  in  the  manners  and  the 
general  maxims  of  politics  in  Europe,  471,  472.  What 
genius  is  requifite  for  the  merchant,  and  what  is  his  pecu¬ 
liar  province,  473,  474,  475.  Nature  and  confequences 
of  conducing  commerce  by  exclufive  privileges  granted  to 
incorporated  focieties,  475.  Its  general  Hate  in  time  of 
peace,  ib.  Commercial  wars  very  impolitic  and  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  national  trade,  whether  of  neutral  or  the  con¬ 
tending  powers,  with  an  enquiry  into  the  caufe  and  effe&s 
of  commercial  treaties,  and  the  great  advantages  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  freedom  of  trade,  477.  480.  The  effe&s  of  the  con¬ 
tain  progrefs  of  commerce  in  a  monarchical  government, 
5  1 7»  518. 

Comoro. ,  {[lands  of  (fituate  in  the  Mozambique  channel,  be¬ 
tween  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  and  Madagafcar),  their  num¬ 
ber,  climate,  and  foil,  v.  i.  p,  429,  Population,  religion, 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  430.  Serve  as  a  place  of 
refrefliment  to  the  Englilh  in  their  voyages  to  Arabia  and 
Malabar,  431. 

Cotnpafs  (the),  its  advantages  to  navigation  firft  difcovered  in 
xv.  cent,  by  Henry,  fon  to  John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  who 
was  particularly  concerned  in  the  invention  of  the  Aftro- 
labe,  and  the  firft  in  applying  the  compafs  to  the  purpofe 
of  navigation,  v.  i.  p.  28.  In  what  manner  navigation  was 
purfued  before  the  invention  of  it,  69. 

Conjlantine ,  an  examination  of  the  civil  tendency  of  fome 
laws,  which  he  enadled  for  encouraging  chriftianity,  and 
fuppreffing  Paganifm,  v.  i.  p.  10. 

Cordderas ,  fome  account  of  the  height  of  thefe  mountains, 
which  run  almoft  the  whole  length  of  South  America, 
through  the  countries  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  the  enormous 
mafles  of  fnow  with  which  they  have  been  covered  (though 
fituate  in  the  warmeft  climate  of  the  earth)  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  ; 
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memorial;  to  which  is  added  a  Ihort  defection  of  the 
ftate  of  the  adjacent  country,  v.  ii.  p.  497,  498>  499* 
Coromandel ,  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  with  the  itate  of 
their  trade,  v,  i.  p.  206.  Geographical  and  philofophi- 
cal  defeription  of  its  coaft,  climate,  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  385.  Negleded  by  the  firft  Eur£>Peai^ 
who  arrived  in  India,  and  the  reafons,  ib.  General  view 
of  trade  and  government,  386.  Rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
firft  fettlements  eftabliihed  here,  387.  Nature  and  extent 
of  the  advantageous  commerce  ot  the  Englifh,  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  388,  389.  What 
are  the  annual  exports,  and  how  divided  among  the  E*- 
rnneans  ini,  306.  Prefent  ftate  of  the  French  fettle- 
mints  ’aJ  MIL,  v.  ii-  P-  >4°-  '45-  Population  and 
commerce  of  the  Danifh  territory,  l68,  109. 

Cortez  prepares  for  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  ;  with  an  account 
of  his  abilities  for  this  expedition,  and  the  behaviour  of 
natives  to  him  offTabafco,  v.  u.  p.  356  3&o.  *rnreV" 
Mexico;  with  the  ftate  of  the  natives  he  fpu»d  there,  3C0. 
His  engagements  with  the  province  of  Tlafcala, * 
ftetch  of  the  manners  of  the  natives,  366.  36  .  • 

towards  Mexico,  and  his  conduit  on  this  occafion  examine  , 

CoUm-JbrX  not  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  till  the  indigo-plan- 

C  rations  were  in  their  decline,  v.  iv.  p.  344*  fProduCedi 
various  Tftands  of  America,  but  this  fort  is  of  a  very  bad 
fbecies  ib.  The  culture,  foil,  and  feafon  proper  for 
planting  that  fpecies  which  fupplies  the  Engl.lh  manufac- 

C«r’ publk  Sa’nd 4  private,  defined-its  refpedKve  ufe  and 
abufe-and  fome  enquiries  into  the  nature,  principles,  and 
effefls  of  paper  currency  and  public  loans,  v.  v.  p.  530. 

r  ,  firft  difeovery,  and  rife  of  this  Spanilh  fettle- 

Cuba,  extent,  h  V  red  by  the  Spaniards, 

“e,U-  ,7  ■"•DLanc5e*  on  three  accounts-its  natural  produc- 
26.  Its  a  of  being  the  ttaple  of  a  great 

i  %£ 

a,  "f  i»  •*  “* 

ants,  28,  29,  3  *  .  Dr0(juce(3  by  monopolies,  3 Id 

extenfive  harbour  m  the  po  c  f  ma« 

account  of  its  prefent  The  ^  J  evil  confe- 

king  it  impregnable,  3--  39^  ^  .  fences 
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quences  of  compelling  the  coionifts  to  become  foldiers,  3 g, 
40. 

CuraJJou  (an  ifland  of  the  Lefs  Antilles)  formerly  fubjedl  to 
the  Spaniards,  but  now  a  Dutch  fettlement,  v.  iv.  p.  47. 
Its  extent  and  real  importance  confidered,  ib.  48,  Its 
convenient  fituation  for  forming  and  carrying  on  a  contra¬ 
band  trade  with  the  Spani(h  main,  53.  Became  in  time 
an  immenfe  magazine,  to  which  the  Spaniards  reforted  and 
carried  on  an  extenfive  trade,  with  an  account  of  the  fe- 
veral  articles  of  this  trade,  ib.  Its  commerce  with  Do¬ 
mingo  and  the  windward  ifiands  belonging  to  the  French, 
in  the  time  of  war  between  them  and  the  Englilh,  54. 
Nature  of  the  impofts  on  all  goods  imported  into  this 
ifland,  ib, 

D. 

Dacca ,  its  fituation,  foil,  and  population  deferibed,  v.  i. 
p.  424.  Manner  of  carrying  on  the  trade  and  manufacture 
of  this  place,  ib.  425.  What  cottons  are  the  molt  valu¬ 
able,  426.  The  time  of  planting  the  cotton  ufed  in  the 
manufacture,  ib. 

Danes  defeended  from  the  Scythians,  and  were  originally  pi¬ 
rates;  with  an  account  of  the  antient  revolutions  of  this 
people,  v.  ii.  p.  157.  160.  Humanized  on  their  conver- 
fion  to  chriftianity — become  attached  to  agriculture  and 
fifhing — and  extend  their  communication  with  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  161.  Origin  of  their  commerce  in  India 
and  their  colony  in  Tranquebar  (fituate  in  the  fmall  king¬ 
dom  of  Tanjour),  and  a  (hort  defeription  of  the  (late  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  Tanjour,  162,  163.  The 
various  interruptions  and  changes  which  their  commerce  in 
India  has  undergone;  with  the  privileges  and  (late  of  their 
prefent  India  company,  164.  167.  Population  and  com¬ 
merce  of  their  colony  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  the 
Ganges,  168,  169.  Nature  and  (late  of  their  trade  to 

China,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  purchafes  made  by 
them  in  this  country,  which  (according  to  an  eftimate 
made  in  1766)  amounted  to  ninety-four  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-one  pounds,  17°?  1 71*  280.  Eftimate 
of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  to  India,  291. 

Danesy  their  trade  to  Morocco  more  extenfive  than  the  trade 
of  any  other  European  (late  to  that  country,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  v.  iii.  p.  370.  Nature  and 
Hate  of  their  (lave  trade  in  Africa,  400.  What  is  the  ufual 
feafon  for  cutting  their  crops  of  fugar  in  the  American  fet- 
tlements,  45 1. 


Danes , 
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Danes,  their  firft:  expedition  into  America  (in  1619)  being 
unfuccefsful,  they  neglefted  to  form  an  American  fettle- 
ment  for  fome  time  afterwards,  with  the  reafons,  v.  iv. 
p,  83.  Nature  of  their  antient  conftitution,  tho’  formed 
upon  the  model  of  liberty,  very  inconfiftent  with  liberty, 
84.  Their  prefent  fyftem  of  government  is  abfolute  mo¬ 
narchy,  85.  Rife  and  ftate  of  their  fettlement  at  St.  Tho¬ 
mas,  and  the  means  by  which  it  became  a  valuable  mart  of 
commerce,  ib.  86.  State  of  their  colony  at  St.  John’s,  86. 
The  various  revolutions  of  their  colony  at  Santa  Cruz, 
which  was  at  laft  fecured  to  them  by  purchafe,  and  the  pre¬ 
fent  ftate  of  its  trade,  88,  89,  90.  Examination  of  their 
conduit  towards  their  fettlements  in  the  iflands  of  America, 
and  manner  of  conduaing  commerce  in  them,  90.  92. 
State  of  the  commerce,  foil,  climate,  population,  taxes, 
military,  navy,  monopolies  and  exportations  of  their  Eu¬ 
ropean  fettlements— -and  the  reafons  why  they  fhould  (hew 
a  ftrid  attention  to  their  colonies  in  America,  and  appro¬ 
priate  their  produce  to  themfelves,  93.  99.  An  eftimate 
of  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  their  poffeffians  in 
America — the  number  of  (hips  employed  in  their  American 
trade,  and  the  charges  of  exportation  and  importation, 
406.  Their  government  proved  to  be  defpotic,  v.  v. 


Dariel  (ifthmus  of),  its  difcovery  by  Columbus,  and  the  ex- 
peftations  he  formed  from  this  difcovery,  v.  11.  p.  45 
4c 7.  Defcription  of  the  nature,  complexion,  and  fingular 
manners  of  the  natives  in  the  adjacent  country,  458,  459.^ 
Dominzo  (St.)  famous  for  being  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  bpa- 
wards  in  America,  v.  iv.  p.  1 8.  State  of  the  gold  names 
difcovered  in  it  at  that  time,  ib.  The  cruelty  of  the  opa- 
niards  and  the  infurreftion  of  the  negroes  in  this  illand, 
and  the  favourable  confequences  of  it  to  the  negroes,  19. 
Its  advantages,  and  produce  in  fugar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  caf- 
fia,  ginger,  and  cotton,  ib.  The  cauie  of  its  depopula¬ 
tion  on- the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  with  the  evils  that  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  20,  21.  Rife  and  fmall  progrefs  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  company  trading  to  this  place,  22.  State  of  t ms  co¬ 
lony  on  its  fouthern  and  northern  coafts,  which  are  fubject 
to  the  French,  ib.  23,  24,  25.  Its  extent,  air,  foil,  and 
final  fubmiffion  to  the  French,  194.  197.  ^ 

and  profperity  under  the  adminiftration  of  Bertrand  D  - 
eeroh  ig8,  199,  200.  The  civil  juril'diftion  introduced 
here  by  the  French,  not  without  oppofmon— and  the  means 
purfued  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  colonrfts  and 
planters,  202,  203.  Rife  of  its  fugar  plantations,  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture,  204,  205.  bui- 
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tamed  great  Ioffes  by  an  univerfal  blaft  of  all  the  cocoa* 
trees  upon  this  colony  in  1715,  and  by  a  dangerous  infur- 
TedUon  of  the  coionilts  in  1722,  with  the  proper  and  fuc- 
cefsful  meafures  that  have  been  purfued  by  government  for 
eftablifhing  tranquillity  and  peace,  206,  207,  208.  Its 
prefent  Hate,  capes  and  harbours,  defer i bed,  209.  212. 
What  improvements  are  further  neceffmy  in  the  harbours, 
agriculture,  and  fortifications  of  various  parts  of  this 
French  fettlement,  213.  227.  Its  fertility,  culture,  pro¬ 
duce,  and  population,  228.  231.  Nature  and  value  of 
the  trade  carried  on  between  the  French  and  Spaniards 
fettled  in  this  ifland,  231.  Its  fecurity  againft  invafion, 
and  prefervation  of  its  connections  with  Europe,  explained, 
232,  333,  234.  Rife  and  progrefs  of  the  warm  difputes 
which  have  fubfifted  (from  the  earlieft  appearance  of  the 
French  in  this  ifland)  between  them  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  neceffity  of  fettling  them,  by  fixing  the  boundaries 
of  each  refpedlive  colony;  and  at  what  period  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  one  party  againft  the  other  commenced, 
235  24 j.  The  prefent  ftate  of  its  defence  againft  an 

enemy,  the  necellity  of  additional  fortifications,  and  the 
xnoft  advantageous  fituations  for  railing  them,  243.  253, 
Its  ftrenuous  opposition  to  the  poll-tax,  .  impofed  by  the 
French  on  the  negroes  of  this  ifland,  and  their  other  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  with  an  enquiry  into  the  cruelty  and  want 
of  policy  in  this  tax,  2c8,  259,  260.  State  of  the  mi¬ 
litia,  which  the  colonifts  adopted  with  reluGance,  268. 

J)opunica  afiigned  by  the  united  confent  of  the  Englifh  and 
French  to  the  C'aribs  for  their  property:  with  a  flcetch  of 
the  manners  and  government  of  thefe  favages  among  each 
other  at  their  firft  fettling  upon  this  ifland,  v.  i'v.  p.  385, 
386.  Its  extent  and  produce,  and  the  population  of 
the  French  and  Caribs  in  the  year  1763,  when  it  be¬ 
came  fubjeft  to  the  Englifh,  393.  Its  fituation  con¬ 
venient  to  the  Englifh  for  drawing  all  the  commodities 
of  the  French  colonies  hither,  and  for  intercepting  without 
danger  the  navigation  of  France  in  her  fettlements,  394, 
395.  Enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  a  free  port,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  fe- 
veral  nations  of  Europe,  400,  401* 

J)rake  (Sir  Francis ),  his  fuccefsful  expeditions  againft  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  and  conquefts  of  St.  Domingo,  St. 
Jago,  and  Carthagena,  v,  v.  p.  100,  IOI. 

Druids,  fkefch  of  their  religious  tenets  and  rites — particularly 
the  human  facrifices  which  they  offered  up  to  the  deity, 
and  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  they  inculcated  upon  the 
minds  of  their  difciples,  v.  v.  p.  102.  Were  intrufted 
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with  the  care  and  education  of  youth,  and  were  abfolute 
in  their  determination  of  all  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  103. 
Decline  of  their  power  and  religion  in  vii.  cent.  104. 

Dumpier,  (a  religious  ft  ft  in  Philadelphia),  their  rile,  suite- 
rity  of  manners,  pacific  ftntiments,  religious  tenets;  and 
attention  to  agriculture,  msnufadlures,  and  the  ufeful  arts, 

i>J;^'origi2n!7'an2tient  revolutions,  rife  of  the  republic,  and 
fad  wars  of  this  people  with  the  Portuguefe  m  India,  v.  i. 

“  ,,2.  Beginning  of  .heir  trade  with  the  Japanefe, 

and  5the  revolutions  among  this  people,  immediately  pre¬ 
vious  to  it,  178.  18  a.  A  Hi  lied  by  the  natives  of  tne  coun¬ 
ty  Vy  become  mailers  of  the  Moluccas,  and  expel  the 
Portupuefe  from  thefe  Blands,  and  monopolize  the.  valuable 
trade  gof  fpices  produced  in  them,  185.  190.  Origin,  ex- 
lent  and'  value  of  their  fettlement  at  Timor,  191,  '?2- 

State  of  their  colony  at  Celebes— the  manner  by  which 
thel  became  mailers  of  it-and  a  defcr.puon  of  the  cuf. 
toms  religion,  and  education  of  the  firft  inhabitants,  193. 

Former  and  prelent  itare  01  pftahiiftied 

Siam  202,  203.  The  means  by  which  they  eltdbl““ea 
rhtmfeUes  at  Malacca,  and  its  real  value  to  them,  204, 

‘oT  b  come  the  foie  mailers  of  Ceylon;  with  an  account 
of5the  feveral  articles  of  trade  carried  on  here  ;  of  which, 
chr  amen  is  the  principal  article:  to  wbichis  fub joined 
,he  expence  of  fuppordng.  th.s  fe.tlemen,  and  the ^fyflem 
of  government  introduce  into  ^  .  ^^^’Cortandk 

The  o^P'^^^f/^s.Theirconquellof  Malabar,  and 
iS  Advantage!  of  ’the  commerce  on  its  ' Hope^und* 

Vt  Biebet  If  -s  obliged  to 
of  the  native^  the  land  he  wanted  for  the  ufe  of  his  matters, 

"  a  Their  territories  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  which 
wae  not  obtained  without  treachery  and  cruelty;  and  a 

panicular  defection  of  0*  “"aifm And  ^adu£ 
preffive  gove'|'"ie".j  ^  j  and  t]ie  improvement  of  their 

provinces  rn  the  laid  tuano  di  r  population, 

trade  and  dominion  in  the  fame  22  •  37  PBatavia, 

WeBaUh  “"the"  of  a^hei  tomme^e!  and  capital  of 
which  is  the  centre  or  am  Their  commer- 

aU,  thffi,f  inTdia  "whoU  condufted4  by  a  council  at  Ba- 
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fembly  of  the  United  Provinces,  247.  250.  Their  na¬ 
tional  debt  very  great,  287.  Their  former  profperity  arofe 
from  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  eftablilhed  among  them, 
from  their  fifheries,  and  navigation,  and  public  fpirir, 
288,  289,  290.  Their  prefent  degeneracy  exemplified  in 
various  inftances,  291,  292,  293.  Alarmed  at  the  arrival 
of  the  Englilh  in  India,  and  the  kind  behaviour  of  the 
natives  of  Java  towards  them,  they  mifreprefent  the  cha- 
radter  of  the  Englilh  by  falfe  accufations,  and  proceed  to 
afts  of  violence,  305,  306.  Conclude  a  very  Angular  and 
extraordinary  treaty  with  the  Englilh  at  Amboyna,  and  an 
examination  of  their  behaviour  fubfequent  to  it,  306,  307, 
308.  Drive  the  Englilh  ignominioully  from  Bantam:  but 
Being  terrified  by  a  powerful  Englilh  armament,  equipped 
on  purpofe  to  oppole  them,  they  bribe  the  venal  court  of 
Charles  II.  to  prevent  the  expedition  failing,  and  thus  de¬ 
feat  the  defign:  of  the  Englilh  EaftTndia  company  againft 
them,  319,  320.  Their  extenfive  trade  for  opium,  and 
manner  of  carrying  it  on,  413,  414. 

Dutch,  their  ambitious  views  in  China—* the  melancholy  con- 
fequences  produced  in  xvi.  cent,  and  the  prefent  Hate  of 
their  trade  in  that  country,  v.  ii.  p.  277,  278.  Sufpe&ed 
of  endeavouring  to  monopolize  the  Chinefe  trade,  281, 
282.  Eftimate  of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  to 
India,  291, 

Dutch  attempt  to  form  fettlements  in  Spanifh  America,  but 
are  difappointed  by  the  appearance  of  famine  and  difeafe 
among  the  adventurers,  v.  iii.  p.  54,  55.  Eftablifhment 
of  their  Weft  India  company  in  1621 — its  capita! — and 
fuccefsful  adventures  in  the  Brazils;  where  they  eftablilh 
colonies,  and  reap  many  temporary  advantages  from  them, 
but  are  afterwards  deprived  of  them  by  the  Portuguefe, 
14.2,  143.  Nature  and  ftate  of  their  Have  trade  in  Africa, 
400,  401.  Attack  the  Portuguefe  in  Africa,  and  make 
themftjves  mailers  of  their  fettlements — with  an  eftimate  of 
their  real  value,  4O4.  Their  condudl  towards  their  Haves 
in  America,  416,  Which  is  the  ufual  feafon  for  making 
their  crops  of  fugar  in  America,  451. 

J)ut(bt  the  means  by  which  they  revived  the  fpirit  of  com¬ 
merce,  population,  and  agriculture  in  Europe — and  at¬ 
tained  the  umverfa!  monarchy  of  commerce,  v.  iv.  p,  45, 
46.  Their  conqueft  of  Curaftou,  where  they  form  a  fet- 
tlement  ot  fmall  value,  4.7,  48,  The  produce,  p^pula^ 
tion,  climate,  and  real  value  of  their  colonies,  St.  Eufta- 
£ia,  Saba,  and  St.  Martin,  48.  55.  Rife  and  progrefs  of 
their  fettlements  at  Surinam,  Berbice,  and  Eftequebej 
w^ich  produce  exaftly  the  fame  articles— cotton,  coeoa. 
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fugar,  and  coffee,  55.  64.  The  dangerous  fituation  of 
their  colonies  in  Guiana — being  expofed  (on  the  one  hand) 
to  invafions  from  the  Europeans  or  Indians,  and  (on  the 
other)  to  the  rebellious  fpirit  of  the  negroes,  who  have 
been  greatly  opprefled  by  the  Dutch,  66.  70.  Their  lofs 
of  the  Brazils — decline  of  their  trade  fince  the  navigation 
a£t  pa(Ted  in  England — their  enormous  national  debt — low 
Hate  of  their  manufactures  and  fifheries— their  enormous 
taxes — and  other  caufes  of  their  prefent  decline — evidently 
jhew  the  neceffity  of  fecuring  the  pofleffion  of  their  colo¬ 
nies,  and  encouraging  the  produce  of  them,  71.  81.  En¬ 
joy  a  great  fhare  of  the  riches  and  produce  of  the  Danifh 
colonies,  in  which  they  poflefs  valuable  plantations,  93. 
Their  firft  appearance  in  the  French  iflands,  where  they 
deprived  the  French  of  great  part  of  their  commerce,  ioz. 
Receive  annually  from  their  fettlements  in  the  American 
iflands,  commodities  10  the  value  of  one  million  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds — the  number  of  (hips  and  men  annually 
employed  in  this  trade— the  charges  of  navigation  and 
other  expences  incidental  to  this  commerce,  4®7* 

Dutch,  the  firft  and  original  proprietors  of  New  York  (called 
by  them  New  Belgia),  which  was  difcovered  in  1609  by 
Henry  Hudfon,  and  put  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  company— their  right  to  this  colony  difputed  by 
the  Englifh— were  deprived  of  it  by  conqueft— and  fecured 
it  to  the  Englifh  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  v.  v.  p.  199,  200, 
201.  Nature  of  their  conftitution  inveftigated— the  feveral 
errors  and  defefts  of  it— the  extent  of  the  former  and  pre¬ 
fent  power  of  the  ftadtholder— and  the  proper  methods  for 
preferving  their  liberty,  403.  407.  Naturally  formed  to 
be  a  commercial  people,  465.  469. 

Dutch  Company ,  ftate  of  their  fund — and  the  manner  of  fell¬ 
ing  their  fhares,  the  price  of  which  depends  much  on  the 
ftate  of  their  public  flocks,  v»  i.  p«  251*  The  temporary 
profperity  of  this  company,  and  its  feveral  caufes,  with 
the  ftate  of  the  revenue  arifing  from  their  trade,  253*  259* 
The  future  redu&ion  of  their  dividend  fhewed  to  be  pro¬ 
bable,  260.  Their  prefent  decline,  with  the  feveral  caufes 
for  it,  262.  268.  Their  re-eftablifhment  propofed,  and 
meafures  by  which  it  may  be  accomplifhed,  269,  270. 
The  manner  of  conducing  their  forces  by  fea  and  land, 
prejudicial  to  their  real  intereft,  27%  278.  The  vaft  im¬ 
portance  of  their  fettlements,  and  the  neceffity  for  the  ftate 
granting  every  fupport  to  the  company,  286,  287. 

Egypt* 
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Egypt  defigned  by  Alexander  for  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and 
the  center  of  trade  to  the  whole  world ;  and  the  means  by 
which  this  was  prevented,  v.  i.  p.  68,  Its  capital  city 
Alexandria,  made  the  mart  of  all  the  merchandife  front 
India,  by  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  port  Berenice,  under  Pto¬ 
lemy  and  his  fucceflors,  ib.  The  nature  and  articles  of 
this  trade,  and  the  channels  by  which  it  was  carried  on, 
6q,  70,  Ceafes  to  be  the  feat  of  the  Indian  commerce, 
which  is  transferred  to  Conftantinople,  72.  The  reflo. 
ration  of  its  trade  attempted  by  the  Venetians,  but  in  vain, 
74.  Conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  of  this  conqueft  to  the  European  ftates,  81. — Its 
prefent  low  and  melancholy  ftate  defci  ibed,  v.  iii.  p.  360, 

JLmbden  (the  capital  of  Eaft  Friefland),  fubjea  to  Pruffia,  and 
when  fubdued — with  an  account  of  the  antient  ftate  of  its 
commerce,  v.  ii.  p.  196.  The  rife,  fund,  progrefs,  and 
ruin  of  the  Eaft  India  company  eftablifhed  at  this  place, 
ib.  197,  19B,  199. 

Envlijb,  ketch  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  their  commerce,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Henry 
VII.  v.  i.  p.  294,  295.  Arrival  of  the  Flemings  among 
them,  with  the  advantages  of  it  totrade,  299,  300.  Their  ftrft 
vovages  to  India — eftablifhment  of  their  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  fpeeeh  on 
a  claufe  in  the  ad  for  eftablWhirg  it,  301,  302.  Origin  of 
their  difputes  with  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  and  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  treaty  of  alliance  with  them,  305.  307.  Com¬ 

mence  hoitilities  with  the  Fortuguefe,  and  form  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  Perfians  againft  them,  309,  310.  Their 
trade  with  the  Armenians,  and  the  commodities  which  the 
latter  carry  to  India  and  Perfia,  314.  316,  Decline  of 
their  trade  in  India  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  and 
revival  of  it  under  Cromwell,  316,  319.  Their  various 
misfortunes  and  mifcondudl  in  the  Indies  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  iniquitous  fchemes  of  Jofias  and  John 
Child,  318.  321.  Difputes  among  them  relative  to  the 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  an  incorporated  fociety  of 
met  chants  trading  to  the  Indies,  323.  326,  Engage  in  a 
war  with  the  French  in  1744,  which  affefted  the  ftate  of 
their  affairs  both  in  India  and  Europe,  329.  Their  trade 
in  the  Red  Sea— with  a  view  of  the  general  trade  carried 
on  there ;  particularly  from  the  ports  of  Mocha  and  Suez, 
to  Joppa,  Surat,  and  Bengal,  339.  350.  Their  trade  in 
the  Perfian  gulph,  with  a  general  view  of  the  commerce 

carried  on  there5  3  5^*  3^^*  Trade  on  tne  coaft  of  Ma¬ 
labar, 
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labar,  and  the  real  advantages  of  that  fettlement  to  them* 
367.  3S2.  Commerce  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  3^8* 
Their  fettlement  at  Madras,  the  center  of  all  their  tranf- 
aaions  on  that  coaft— the  produce  of  this  fettlement  and 
others  adjoining  to  it,  397.  399-  Their  trade  «  Bengal 
and  in  the  Bav,  41 1.  424.  Form  a  fettlement  at  St.  He¬ 
lena  in  1673, 'with  the  advantages  of  it  to  their  commerce 
at  Bengal  and  other  Afiatic  colonies,  428.  The  advan¬ 
tage  they  derive  from  the  iftands  of  Comora  in  the  Mo¬ 
zambique  channel  (between  tbe  coaft  of  Zanquebar  and 
Madagafcar),  with  an  account  of  the  climate  and  the  inha¬ 
bitant?,  429,  430.  Their  incorporated  company  negleft 
the  country-trade,  and  leave  k  to  private  adventurers,  431. 
Remifs  in  fupporting  a  maritime  force,  432.  A  view  of 
the  capital  of  their  company,  and  extent  of  their  trade, 
particularly  in  the  article  of  tea,  424.  436.  Div.dends  of 
the  proprietors  of  this  company,  at  feveral  periods  ot  time, 
440.  A  view  of  the  real  advantages  they  have  de¬ 
rived  from  the  cooqueft  of  Bengal,  and  an  examination  of 
the  condu&  they  have  obferved  in  the  government  or  it, 
440.  450.  What  is  their  beft  fecuricy  againft  the  natives 
of  India,  45 1.  Their  monopolies  and  oppreffions  at  Ben¬ 
gal,  with  the  feveral  pretexts  they  have  ufed  in  defence  of 
them,  453.  464.  Authentic  ftate  of  their  company  s  af¬ 
fairs,  as  appears  from  their  receipts  and  difburfements, 
from  1768  to  1772,  465.  46S.  The  importance  of  this 

commercial  company  to  the  ftate,  4^9*  .  . 

Engli'fb  attack  Chandernagore  and  conquer  it— with  the  con- 
fcqoence  of  this  conqueft  to  all  the  French  fettlements  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Chandernagore,  v.  li.  p.  108.  Invaee  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  take  and  deftroy  it,  which  is  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  the  French,  Hi.  The  ftate  of  their  fadones  at  1  el- 
licherry  and  Cartenate  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  134,  135. 
Their  conduct  towards  the  French  at  Bengal  examis-eo, 
137  138,  139.  Reafons  why  they  (in  their  prefent  ftate 

rf  affairs)  fliould  obferve  a  ftria  neutrality  in  India,  and 
fhould  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  natives,  155,  15^. 

Their  oppofition  to  the  Eaft  India  company  eftablifhed  by 
the  Auftrians  at  Oftend,  and  the  caufe  of  this  oppofition, 
172.  Their  fruitlefs  attempt  to  open  a  way  into  reriia, 
the  north  of  Indoftan,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Tartary,  by 
the  Wolga  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  228,  229.  More  conilant 
in  their  "trade  with  China  than  any  other  European  ftate, 
with  the  annual  purchafes  of  this  trade,  278,  279,  280. 
Eftimate  of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  to  India, 
291.  Their  political  conduft,  on  their  firft  appearance  in 
India,  examined  and  approved,  Z96,  297. 
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£ 'nglijhy  origin  of  their  views  towards  making  a  fettlement  in 
the  South  Sea — with  the  rife  and  eftablilhment  of  the  South 
Sea  company,  v.  iii.  p.  54,  55.  A  view  of  their  advan¬ 
tageous  connections  and  commercial  treaties  with  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  their  inland  and  commiffion  trade,  208,  209, 
210.  Confirmed  in  the  pofleffion  of  Barbadoes,  Nevis, 
Antigua,  and  Montferrat,  by  a  treaty  (in  1660)  between 
them  and  the  French;  with  a  view  of  their  ftate  at  that 
time,  2 66,  267.  Their  unfuccefsful  attempts  againft  Do¬ 
mingo,  which  were  followed  by  the  invafion  and  conqueft 
of  Jamaica — which  has  proved  to  be  one  of  their  moft  va¬ 
luable  pofleflions  in  the  New  World,  271  —  276.  Unite  with 
the  Dutch  againft  the  French  in  a  war,  which  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  peace  at  Utrecht — fince  which  time  they 
have  become  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  political  ftate 
of  Europe,  314.  Their  colonies,  particularly  Jamaica, 
engage  in  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanilh  fettlements, 
give  umbrage  to  the  Spaniards  in  Europe,  and  are  the  caufe 
of  the  war  with  the  Spaniards  in  1739,  in  which  the 
French  are  afterwards  involved;  with  a  view  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Englilh  in  this  war,  and  the  nature  of  the 
peace  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  316  —  322.  Jealous 
of  the  rapid  improvements  made  by  the  French  colonies, 
commence  hoftilities  againft  the  French — are  unfuccefsful 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1755 — but  afterwards  ex¬ 
perience  a  moft  favourable  change  of  affairs,  326 — 333. 
Drive  the  French  from  Guadalupe,  Granada,  the  other 
leeward  iflands,  and  Martinico;  their  conqueft  of  Cuba 
from  the  Spaniards — with  a  Iketch  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  chara&er 
and  adminiftration,  334 — 351.  What  advantages  they  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ceffion  of  the  American  iflands  at  the  peace 
in  1763— Their  mifcondutt  in  reftoring  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
— and  the  ftate  of  the  public  debt  at  that  time,  351 — 3^7. 
Competitors  with  the  French  and  Jews  for  the  trade  of  Al¬ 
giers,  370.  Nature  and  ftate  of  their  -flave-trade  with 
Africa,  400.  The  utility  of  their  fettlements  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa  examined,  403,  404.  Thei;  manner  of  treating 
their  flaves  in  America,  416.  Which  is  the  ufual  feafon 
for  making  their  crops  of  fugar  in  America,  45 1,  452, 

Englijh  (hare,  with  the  Danes  themfelvec,  the  produce  of  the 
Danifti  fettlements,  in  which  they  have  excellent  planta¬ 
tions,  v.  iv.  p.  93.  Make  themfelves  mailers  of  Guadalupe, 
and  raife  the  ifland  (with  all  its  dependencies)  to  the  great- 
eft  degree  of  profperity,  and  afterwards  reftore  it  to  the 
French,  1 8 1  — 188.  Their  manner  of  difpofing  of  lands 
in  new  colonies  examined,  253,  254.  State  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  trade,  navigation  and  revenues  among  them,  when 
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they  began  to  form  fettlements  in  the  American  iftands; 
to  which  is  fubjoined  a  fhort  account  of  their  ftate,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  a  {ketch  of  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  reign,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  was  increafed  at  that  time,  298— -301*  Their  na¬ 
tional  fituation  at  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  to  the  Englifti 
crown,  and  the  evils  in  which  the  nation  was  afterwards 
involved  by  the  unhappy  difputes  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  1.-— parti¬ 
cularly  the  general  difcontent  which  prevailed  at  this  time, 
and  was  the  caufe  of  many  perfons  emigrating  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  301 — 305.  Jealous  of  the  laws  pafled  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  left  they  fhould  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  mother 
country,  they  bind  their  governors  by  oath  to  guard  againft 
the  leaft  infringement  of  this  fundamental  maxim,  308, 
The  decline  of  their  infular  territories,  and  its  caufe,  313. 
State  of  their  colony  at  Barbadoes,  and  the  importance  of 
319,  Origin,  extent,  and  ftate  of  their  lettle- 
ment  at  Antigua,  with  fome  account  of  the  remarkable  in- 
furreflion  there  in  1710,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  fub- 
fided,  320,  321.  Progrefs  of  their  colony  at  Montferrat, 
and  at  Nevis,  with  the  amiable  charafter  of  the.  inhabit¬ 
ants  at  Nevis,  322,  323,  324.  Settle  at  St.  Chriftopher’s 
jointly  with  the  French  in  1625,  but  afterwards  are  vefted 
with  the  foie  power  and  pofleflion  of  it  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  325—327.  Invade  Jamaica  and  expel  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  i65c,  and  form  a  fettlement,  which  has  conti¬ 
nued  in  their  hands  ever  fince,  332—335.  Their  colony 
at  Lucay’s  or  the  Bahama  iflands,  with  the  ufe  made  of 
them'1^366,  367.  Settlement  at  the  Bermudas,  with  an 
account  of  the  manners  and  benevolence  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  368—370.  Make  a  conqueft  and  take  pofleflion  of 
the  ifland  of  Tobago,  with  a  view  of  the  great  advantages 
of  cultivating  it,  371 ““37 8*  Become  mafters  of  Granola, 
which  is  ceded  to  them  by  the  French:  its  importance,  fer¬ 
tility,  and  produce,  379 — 384*  Ja.ke  Poffe®on  St* 
Vincent;  with  the  reafons  to  expett  it  will  acquire  nrmneis 
and  vigour  under  its  prefent  eftablilhment,  385  393* 

Their  fettlement  at  Dominica,  with  the  defign  and  peculiar 
advantage  of  it  to  its  prefent  mafters,  393—395*.  V*artlJre 
and  advantage  of  the  military  eftabliftiment  in  their  infular 
colonies — ftate  of  the  taxes  in  the  fame— and  the  venality 
which  attends  their  civil  adminiftration  at  home  and  abroad, 
397,  398,  399-  The  lands  in  their  fettlements  in  the 
Cafpian  fea  purchafed  at  a  greater  ex  pence  than  thofe  o 
other  nations;  with  an  account  of  the  competition  between 
the  Europeans  and  Americans  in  buying  them,  ar^^e 
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‘  reafon,  400.  Take  every  method  to  increafe  the  value  of 
the  Britifh  iflands  in  America,  ib.  Forbid  their  North 
Am  'lean  colomfts  to  trade  with  thefe  iflands  for  fugar  in 
kind  and  the  bad  confequences  of  this  prohibition,  40!, 
402,  402.-  Annual  amount  of  the  productions  and  real 
value  of  theF  fettiements  in  thefe  iflands,  407.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  maritime  force  for  preferving  their  own 
colonies,  and  attacking  the  colonies  of  other  nations  in 
America,  414. 

Enphjb  invade  and  conquer  Cape  Breton,  with  its  value  and 
It  jit  e  of  defence,  and  reiteration  to  the  French,  v,  v.  p.  78, 
8i.  They  invade  Canada,  and  meet  with  many  difficul¬ 
ty  in  the  invafion,  83.  89-  Take  Quebec,  93,  94, 
Canada  is  ceded  to  them — introduce  their  own  maritime 
and  criminal  laws  here,  with  an  account  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  from  this  place,  95.  98.  Their 
fir  It  expeditions  into  North  America,  which  were  projected 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  99,  102.  Their  fettlement  at 

Hud  for.  V  Bay,  131.  145.  Their  ffiare  in  the  fifhery  at 

Newfoundland,  150,  156.  Put  into  poffeffion  of  Nova 

Scotia,  which  is  ur  encered  to  them  by  the  French,  164. 
169.  Motives  ana  principles  of  thofe  who  founded  the 
colon?  of  New  England,  178.  182,  Their  conqueft  of 
New- York,  which  was  fecured  to  them  by  the  Dutch  at 
Breda  in  1673,  203.  Languid  ftate  of  their  colony  at 

New-Jerfev.  208,  212  Foundation,  eftablifhment,  and 

ftate  of  their  colony  in  Peniylvania,  213.  243.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia,  244.  266.  In  Maryland,  254.  266.  In  Carolina, 
26 6,  279.  In  Georgia,  280.  286  — and  in  Florida,  287* 
294.  Their  dominions  in  North  America  extend  from  the 
riv^r  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miftilippi — with  a  philofophical 
examination  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  a  very 
wide  and  extenfive  empire,  295,  296,  297.  Supply  North 
America  with  domeftic  animals,  303.  Enrich  their  North 
American  cel  nies  with  European  grain,  304.  Encourage, 
by  conli  erable  premiums,  the  importation  of  naval  ftores 
from  thefe  colonies,  which  they  formerly  received  from 
Sweden,  305—307.  Permit  a  free  importation  of  iron 
from  North  America,  which  they  purchafed  (before  this 
time)  in  Spain,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  at  a  confiderable 
expence,  310,  311.  Encourage  (though  with  little  fuc- 
cefs)  the  importation  of  wine  and  filk  from  Carolina,  and 
their  other  fettiements  in  North  America,  312 — 313.  Cha¬ 
racter  and  views  of  their  firft  colonifts  in  North  America, 
3! 5—328.  Prefent  ftate  of  population  in  their  North 
American  colonies,  328,  329.  Happinefs  of  their  co- 

lonifts  in  thofe  provinces,  330- — 332.  Nature  and  real  uti- 
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Kty  of  the  feveral  governments  eftabliihed  in  them,  333— 
34.4.  Nature  of  the  current  coin  in  thefe  colonies,  as  well 
in  fpecie  as  in  paper — with  the  feveral  purpofes  to  which 
the  paper  currency  is  applied,  344,  345,  346.  The  ill 
confequences  of  an  impolitic  reftraint  impofed  by  the  mo¬ 
ther-country  upon  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  its  North 
American  colonies,  346—350.  State  of  their  public  debt 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1763,  and  the  methods 
they  ufed,  at  that  time,  to  raife  the  national  fupplies — par¬ 
ticularly  in  making  the  colonies  bear  their  part  in  this  pub¬ 
lic  burthen  of  the  nation,  351-^354.  Origin  of  the  jlamp 
aft,  and  the  oppofition  it  produced  in  the  North  American 
colonies,  354,  355.  New  impofts  laid  upon  thefe  colonies 
(in  lieu  of  the  Jlamp  aft  which  was  repealed)  excite  uni- 
verfal  clamour  in  the  fame ;  with  an  impartial  review  of 
their  right  to  oppofe  the  meafures  of  the  Englilh  admini- 
liration,  3^6—361.  •  Whether  the  right  of  appointing, 
proportioning,  and  railing  the  taxes,  ihould  be  veiled  in 
the  provincial  aflemblies  or  the  legillature  of  the  mother- 
country,  362 — 365.  Whether  they  Ihould  wifh  to  extend 
their  authority  over  the  colonies  beyond  the  prefent  boun¬ 
daries,  365,  366.  Their  paft  favours  to  thefe  colonies 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  prefent  conteft,  366 — 369, 
Owe  their  national  character  to  their  natural  poiition,  and 
their  government  to  their  national  character,  399.  Were 
the  firft  people  who  difeovered  the  injuftice  of  ecclelialiical 
power,  the  limits  of  regal  authority,  and  the  abufes  of  the 
feudal  government,  ib.  The  excellent  nature  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  government  not  to  be  equalled — and  the 
means  by  which  the  balance  of  the  three  feveral  branches, 
of  the  conftitution  is  preferved,  400 — 403,  The  sera  from 
which  the  fuccefs  and  profperity  of  their  maritime  power 
may  be  dated — with  fome  obfervations  upon  the  manner  of 
fupplying  their  navy  in  cafes  of  emergency,  458 — 460. 
The  means  by  which  they  preferve  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  461.  Eminent  for  their  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  482,  483.  485.  Rife  of  manufactures  among 
them,  493.  Sketch  of  the  energy  and  boldnefs  of  their 
language,  543.  Famous  for  having  produced  fome  of  the 
greateft  philofophers  ever  known  in  the  world,  550,  551, 

552* 

Englijh  IJlands,  See — Britijh  IJlands. 

Efquimeaux  (inhabitants  of  Labrador  and  Hud  Ton’s  Bay),  their 
manners  and  cuftoms  deferibed;  the  time  when,  and  the 
perfon  by  whom,  their  country  was  firft  difeovered,  v.  v. 

P.  1 34>  '3>>  '36- 

Europeans, 
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Murcpeansy  their  firft  fettlement  and  trade  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies — the  revolutions  produced  in  feveral  ftates  by  St¬ 
and  the  advantages  of  thefe  revolutions,  v.  i.  p.  I,  2*  This 
matter  proved  and  exemplified  in  taking  a  furvey  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Phoenicians,  3.  Carthaginians,  4.  Grecians,  5* 
Lombards  in  v.  vi.  vii.  viii,  ix.  cent.  9.  11.  The  Arabs, 
12,  13.  The  Saxons,  14.  The  inhabitants  of  Flanders 
and  the  Hanfe  towns,  16.  The  Venetians,  19.  The 
Spaniards  under  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  20.  The  French 
under  Lewis  XI.  21.  The  Englilh,  22.  The  Turks,  24. 
— and  the  Portuguefe,  28. 

Europeans ,  their  connexions  and  trade  with  the  Chinefe,  v.  ii. 
p.  246.  251.  Purchafe  tea  at  China,  253.  Buy  porcelain 
in  the  fame  country,  with  an  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  China,  and  which  the  moft  valuable,  with  an  account  of 
fome  attempts  in  Europe  to  imitate  this  porcelain,  255. 
265.  Their  trade  with  the  Chinefe  for  filks,  with  a  com¬ 
parative  view  of  the  filks  manufactured  in  Europe  and  thofe 
in  India,  266.  269.  270.  Buy  lacquered  ware  and  paper  in 
China,  with  an  account  of  this  varnilh,  and  the  manner  of 
ufing  it,  271.  275.  An  abftraX  view  of  the  fums  they 
have  expended  in  their  trade  with  China,  280.  T  heir 
future  trade  with  this  nation  very  uncertain,  and  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Dutch  at  the  commerce  of  other  European  na¬ 
tions  with  this  people,  281,  282.  The  real  utility  of  con¬ 
tinuing  their  India  trade,  examined — the  objections  to  it, 
obviated — and  an  impartial  view  of  its  gradual  fuccefs, 
283.  293.  Their  fuccefsful  conqueft  and  large  eftablilh- 
ments  in  India,  prejudicial  to  their  commerce,  294.  312. 
Cannot  carry  on  their  India  trade  without  affociations  and 
united  companies,  under  the  fanClion  of  government:  but 
thefe  companies  fhould  not  enjoy  excluftve  charters ,  which 
are  injurious  to  trade,  313.  330.- 

Europeans,  fhort  view  of  their  happy  ftate  for  fome  years  fub- 
fequent  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  the  revival  of  philo— 
fophy,  v.  iii.  p.  314,  315,  316.  Nature  and  value  of 
their  commerce  in  Barbary,  370,  371.  Their  trade  for 
Haves  greatly  increafed,  396.  State  of  their  fettlemenjs 
and  factories  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  402  4°5*  Their 

African  trade  wholly  managed  by  monopolies,  except  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  Portuguefe,  406.  Some  proper 
direXions  for  the  feafon  and  manner  of  making  their  voyage 
to  Africa,  407— 4 1 0.  Their  depraved  tafte  for  negroe 

women  examined  and  accounted  for,  427*  Manners, 
cuftoms,  and  genius  of  the  firft  European  colonifts 
and  the  prefent  lettlers  in  America— to  which  is  fubjoined 
an  account  of  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  fubjeX  on  their 
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firfl  arrival  in  the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  Tome  feafonable 
precautions  againd  them,  458—470.  What  advantages 
have  accrued  to  their  feveral  refpeXive  dates  from  their 
fettlements  and  commerce  in  the  American  iflands,  47 1, 
472,  473.  and  v.  v.  p.  378 — 383. 

Europeans,  general  view  of  their  ftate  before  the  difcovery  of 
America,  v.  iv.  p.  44.  Much  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for 
the  improvements  and  increafe  of  commerce,  population, 
and  agriculture  flnce  that  time,  45.  Comparative  view  of. 
the  different  properties  and  effeXs  of  taxes  among  them  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  American  colonies,  257,  258. 

Europeans  involved  in  great  calamities  by  the  general  war  for 
the  Spaniffi  fucceffion,  and  endeavour  to  recover  their 
Ioffes,  v.  v.  p.  1.  3.  A  review  of  the  effeXs,  produced  by 
their  connexions  with  the  Americans,  on  their — religion, 
375*  379*  And  government,  comprehending  a  general 

account  of  the  origin  of  government  and  the  feveral  forms 
eltablilhed  in  feveral  European  dates,  38 1,  423,  And 
policy,  with  its  nature  and  ufe  as  managed  by  them,  424* 
438.  On  their  art  of  war,  giving  an  account  of  its  feveral 
improvements  among  them,  439*  45®*  And  maritime 
affairs,  with  the  date  of  their  navy,  at  various  times,  451. 
461.  Their  commerce,  with  its  revolutions  in  feveral  pe¬ 
riods,  with  the  nature  and  fatal  confequences  of  commer¬ 
cial  wars,  463.  479.  Their  agriculture,  with  its  progrefs 
among  them,  and  the  encouragement  it  has  received  from 
the  Englifh  in  particular,  480,  489.  Their  manufactures, 
with  their  rife  and  progrefs,  490.  502.  Their  population, 
and  the  caufes  which  promote  and  retard  it,  503.  518. 
Their  taxes,  with  a  view  of  their  proper  origin,  ufe,  and 
abufe,  518.  529.  Public  credit,  with  the  difference  be- 
.  tween  public  and  private  credit,  and  the  utility  of  loans, 
53c.  536.  State  of  the  fine  arts  and  belles  lettres  among 
them,  536.  545.  Philofophy,  with  an  account  of  the  ages 
in  which  it  flouridied,  declined,  and  revived  in  Europe, 
546.  557.  And  morals,  fliewing  their  different  date  in 
Europe,  and  connexion  with  good  government,  558,  569. 

Eujiatia  (5/.),  fhort  account  of  its  feveral  revolutions,  and 
final  fubmifiion  to  the  Dutch,  to  whom  it  is  now  fubjeX,  v. 
iv.  p.  48,  49.  Prefent  date  of.  its  produce,  population, 
and  trade,  49.  The  advantages  which  it  derives  from  its 
commerce  with  the  French  colonies  in  tpnes  of  hoffilities 
between  the  Englifh  and  French,  54*  55*  \ 


EeTftandetz  Juan  (an  ifland  in  the  South  Sea),  its  climate, 
fertility,  and  excellent  harbour,  v,  ii.  p.  215.  What  great 
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advantages  the  Spaniards  might  derive  from  fortifying  thi# 
fettlement,  216. 

Flanders ,  a  free  port,  and  the  general  mart  of  commerce  to 
mod  of  the  European  nations  in  the  xvth  cent,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  it  to  fociety  in  general,  v.  i.  p.  17,  18, 

Flemings ,  their  arrival  in  England,  and  the  improvements 
they  made  in  the  commerce  of  that  kingdom,  v.  i.  p.  299, 

3co* 

Florida  firft  formed  into  a  fettlement  in  1562  by  the  French — 
with  an  account  of  the  remarkable  credulity  of  thefe  firft 
colonifts,  v.  iv.  p.  425,  426.  Its  extent  at  that  time,  ib. 
Reafons  why  it  lay  negle&ed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
palled  it  before  it  was  difcovered  by  the  French,  426.  Its 
fky  is  clear — its  foil,  fruitful — and  climate,  temperate,  427. 
Manners  of  the  favages  found  here  by  the  French — the 
character  and  ill  conduft  of  the  frit  French  colonifts — and 
the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  civil  difteutions  and  theological 
difputes  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  France,  ib.  Dif- 
putes  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  the  cruelties 
they  produced,  ib.  428.  Its  former  and  prefent  boun¬ 
daries,  v.  v.  p.  287.  Becomes  a  Spanifh  fettlement  in 
1565,  ib.  Eminent  for  producing  the  beft  faflafras  in  all 
the  continent  of  America,  with  a  defcription  of  this  medi¬ 
cinal  tree  and  its  virtues,  ib.  288.  Its  wretched  ftate  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  (in  1763)  cede  it  to 
the  Englilh,  291,  292.  Its  limits  enlarged  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  part  of  Louifiana,  which  has  been  ceded  to  the 
Englifti — who  have  divided  this  colony  into  two  diftind 
provinces,  known  by  the  names  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida, 
292,  293.  Progrefs  and  fuccefs  of  agriculture  in  this 

country,  exemplified  in  the  culture  of  rice,  cotton,  and  in¬ 
digo — and  the  great  encouragement  which  is  wifely  and  ju- 
dicioufly  given  by  the  Englilh  parliament,  293,  294.  Its 
prefent  increafed  ftate  of  population,  and  a  propofal  for  a 
farther  improvement  of  this  colony,  294,  293. 

Formofa  (an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean),  its  extent,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  its  inhabitants,  v.  i.  p.  175.  Its  profperous  ftate 
whilft  it  was  fubjett  to  the  Dutch;  who  rhade  it  the  center 
of  all  the  correfpondence  carried  on  between  Java,  Siam, 
and  the  Philippine  iflands,  China,  and  Japan,  176.  Taken 
*-  by  the  Chinefe,  who  have  continued  in  pofMion  of  it  ever 
fince  that  time,  and  have  not  permitted  any  Europeans  to 
form  a  fettlement^  177,.  178. 

France  (ille  of),  languid  and  negle&ed  ftate  of  its  firft  colo¬ 
nifts,  v.  ii.  p.  73.  Owes  its  prefent  importance  to  la 
Bourdonnais,  who  may  be  called  the  founder  of  this  fettle- 
ment — with  a  Iketch  of  this  great  man’s  chara&er,  and  the 
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methods  by  which  he  raifed  this  ifland  to  its  prefent  pro- 
fperity,  ib.  74,  74.  What  methods  have  been  purfued  for 
its  improvement  ftnce  his  death,  145,  146.  Prefent  ftate 
of  its  agriculture*  particularly  in  the  fuccefsful  culture  of 
coffee,  147.  Its  importance  to  a  commercial  nation, 
which  trades  with  Afia,  148.  Defcription  of  its  climate 
and  foil,  and  its  peculiar  importance  to  the  prench,  149. 
Its  danger  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  150,  The  neceffity  for 
fortifying  this  ifland  and  Pondicherry,  which  mutually  de¬ 
pend  upon  each  other  for  fafety— if  the  French  wifh  to  fe- 
cure  to  themfelves  any  {hare  in  the  trade  of  India,  15 

152,  1 53.  #  .  . 

French,  their  date  under  Lewis  XI.  v.  1.  p.  21.  Antient  re¬ 
volutions  of  commerce  among  them,  more  especially  in  t  e 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  v.  ii.  p  I.  4.  Their  firft  voyage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  9.  A  company  formed  among  them  m 
1642  for  making  a  confioerable  fettlement  at  Madagaicar, 
which  they  afterwards  relinquiflied,  10,  15.  Eftablifhment 
of  their  Eaft  India  company  in  1664,  and  its  privileges, 

'  16.  18.  Surat  made  the  center  of  their  company’s  trade, 
18.  Their  attack  upon  the  iflands  of  Ceylon  and  St. 
Thomas,  and  origin  of  their  fettlement  at  Pondicherry, 
3r,  36*  Their  fettlement  at  Siam,  37.  Unfuccefsful  defign 
aaainft  Tonquin,  45-  Turn  their  attention  towards  Co- 
chinchina,  with  a  {ketch  of  the  police,  cuftoms,  and  trade 
in  that  place,  47.  53.  Their  lofs  and  recovery  of  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  which  became  their  chief  fettlement  in  India, 
ca.  57.  Decline  of  their  company,  and  the  abufe,  £7“ 
The  great  fuccefs  of  th  ir  India  affairs  under  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Dumas,  and  le  Bourdonnais,  particularly  at 
Pondicherry,  the  ifle  of  France,  and  Chandernagore,  69. 
80.  Their  views  to  eftablifh  their  power  and  territories, 
and  their  fuccefs  under  the  conduct  of  Dupleix,  97.  102. 
State  of  their  commerce  and  power  in  Vifapour  and  the 
Carnatic,  106,  107.  Engage  in  wars  with  the  Enghlh, 

and  lofe  all  their  fettlements-— with  a  view  of  their  erro» 
neous  cpndua  in  difmiffmg  Dupleix  from  their  fervice,  108. 

1 10.  Account  of  General  Lally’s  conduct  at  the  taking  ot 
Pondicherry  by  the  Englilh,  and  the  condemnation  which 
was  paffed  upon  him,  Hi,  112.  Their  misfortunes,  and 
the  feveral  caufes  of  them,  113.  U*-  Endeavour  to  re- 
eftablifti  their  affairs  in  India,  but  unfuccefsful,  115.  I33« 
Their  prefent  ftate  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  trade,  134.  156.  The  prefent  wretched 
ftate  of  their  commerce  at  Bengal,  137.  139*  Thar  iet- 
tlements  and  territories  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  140, 
14.1,  Colony  at  Pondicherry,  and  reafons  for  rebuilding 
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it,  after  its  capture  and  depopulation  by  the  Englifh,  14 2* 
144.  Their  advantageous  fituation  in  the  ifle  of  France, 
and  the  various  plans  for  improving  it,  particularly  in  the 
culture  of  coffee,  and  the  growth  of  fpices,  145.  148. 
Reafons  why  they  fhould  fortify  the  ifle  of  France  and 
Pondicherry,  if  they  wifh  to  have  any  (hare  in  the  trade  of 
India,  149.  1 5 1 .  Being  once  eftablifhed  in  India,  they 
will  fhake  off  the  oppreffion  impofed  on  them  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  152.  156.  Some  account  of  the  porcelain  manufac¬ 
ture,  particularly  that  which  is  directed  by  Count  Laura- 
gais,  263,  264,  265.  Nature  and  value  of  their  filks, 
268.  Annual  returns  of  their  trade  to  China,  280.  Efti- 
mate  of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  to  Indja, 
291. 

French  attempt  to  make  fettlements  fucceffively  at  Rio-Ja- 
neiro,  Rio  Grande,  Paraiba,  and  the  ifland  of  Maragnan; 
and  the  reafons  why  they  were  not  fuccefsful,  v.  iii,  p.  140, 
141.  Origin  of  their  fettlements,  in  conjun&ion  with  the 
Englifh,  on  the  windward  iflands,  where  they  deftroy  the 

.  Caribs,  263,  264.  Rife  of  their  colony  at  St.  Domingo, 
with  the  character  of  the  Buccaneers  who  firft  peopled  this 
ifland,  265.  272.  Short  ftate  of  their  affairs  under  Lewis 
XIV.  and  the  difficulties  brought  upon  them  by  the  war 
for  the  Spanifh  fucceffion,  312,  313.  Engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Englifh  in  1744 — their  conduct  at  the  peace  of 

.  Aix  la  Chapelle— and  their  falfe  policy  in  keeping  up  a 
formidable  army,  and  negle&ing  their  navy,  after  the 
conclufion  of  that  peace,  320.  325.  Their  improvements 
in  their  colonies  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh,  and  are 
the  caufe  of  the  war  in  1755 — in  which  (for  a  fhort  time) 
they  are  vi&orious,  328.  Sketch  of  their  general  cha- 
radler,  329.  Their  imprudence  in  involving  themfelves 
with  German  affairs,  330.  Are  unfuccefsful  in  Germany; 
and  vanquifhed  in  North  America,  Africa,  and  the  Eaft 
Indies — with  an  account  of  the  general  diftrefs,  and  the 
lofs  of  many  of  their  colonies,  336,  33 7,  338.  Their 
ftate  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  in  1763,  with  the 
Englifh ;  and  the  ceflions  made  by  each  nation  at  that 
time,  354.  Competitors  with  the  Englifh  and  Jews  of 
Leghorn  for  the  trade  ©f  Algiers,  376.  Engrofs  great  part 
of  :the  trade  of  Tunis,  371.  Nature  and  ftate  of  their 
Have  trade  and  fa&ories,  400.  405.  More  humane  than 
other  Europeans  in  treating  their  flaves  in  America,  and 
the  agreeable  confequences  of  it,  417. 

Trench  make  an  attack  upon  the  Dutch  fettlement  at  Cu* 
raflou,  and  are  repulfed  with  difgrace,  v.  iv.  p.  47,  48. 
Their  firft  expeditions  to.  the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  fettle¬ 
ment 
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raent  at  St.  Chriftopher’s— with  the  date  of  the  trade  car¬ 
ried  on  there,  loo,  ioi,  102.  General  flate  of  their 
trade  under  the  adminiflration  of  Colbert,  and  the  bad  con- 
fequences  of  encouraging '  monopolies,  104,  105.  Eva¬ 

cuate  Santa  Cruz,  which  afterwards  became  fubjeft  to  the 
Dutch,  and  give  up  St.  Chriftophers  to  the  Englilh  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  112.  State  and  produce  of  their  colony 
at  Guiana,  and  the  reafons  why  it  has  not  attained  to  any 
great  degree  of  profperity,  112  136.  Revolutions  and 

late  of  their  colony  at  St.  Lucia,  which  was  fecured  to 
them,  in  1763,  by  the  Englilh-the  improvements  they 
have  Vince  made  in  it-and  the  meafures  they  have  purfued 
for  its  fafety  and  profperity,  137.  >  49*  ExPel  th®  Carlb* 
from  Martinico,  and  fettle  upon  it,  >49-  >.S4’  State  ot 
their  colony  at  Martinico,  154.  175*  Origin  and  flow 
prosrefs  of  their  fettlement  at  Guadalupe— -its  various  re¬ 
volutions  under  the  French  and  Englifo-and  the  time  of 

its  greateft  profperity,  176.  193-  Natu^al»  .c,v,1»  *nd 
commercial  Hate  of  their  colony  at  St.  Domingo-the.r 
difputes  with  the  Spamlh  colomfts  who  divide  this  fettle¬ 
ment  with  the  French,  about  the  boundaries  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  territories — and  the  bell  method  of  fettling  thefe 
difputes,  194.  25 «•  Their  mode  of  granting  lands  to  the 
proprietors  of  newly-ellablilhed  colonies  the  reftraint  of 
their  Agrarian  laws— and  their  tmpofition  of  labours  on 
their  American  vaflals— impartially  examined,  253,  25-4, 
2rc.  Their  negro-tax,  and  other  taxes  in  their  American 
fettlements  proved  to  be  unjuft,  and  cruel  to  the  colomfts, 
and  injurious  to  the  mother-country,  256.  264.  \he Pre- 
fe„t  regulation  of  inheritance,  in  their  colonies,  ought  to  be 
abolijhed,  271.  272.  273-  Annual  value  of  the  import- 
from  their  American  fettlements,  and  an  examination  tn.o 
the  policy  and  right  of  compelling  their  colonies  to  deliver 
their  produce  to  the  mother-country  only,  286.  288. 
The  rife  and  fuccefs  of  their  fugar  plantations  in  America— 
their  competition  with,  and  fuperioruy  over,  the  Engl.fti  m 
this  branch  of  commerce,  313,  31 4 -  Their  ccmqueft  of 
the  ifland  of  Tobago— their  negled  of  cultivating  this  fet- 
tlement — and  ceflion  of  it  to  the  Englilh,  who  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  poffeffion  of  it  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763, 
,-r.  Cede  to  the  Englilh  the  ifland  of  Granada, 
with  an  account  of  its  ftate,  379-  State  of  their  colony 
at  St.  Vincent’s,  when  they  ceded  it  to  the  Englilh,  and 
the  hardlhips  fuftained  by  thofe  French  plamers  who  con- 
tinued  in  it  after  the  ceflion,  390,  391.  Poflefled  of  the 
richeft  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  carried  on  a  very 
extenfive  trade  in  fugar  in  kind  with  the  Britilh  fettlemen 
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in  North  America — the  umbrage  given  to  the  Britifh  iflands 
upon  this  account,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Englilh  parlia¬ 
ment  upon  this  occafion,  401.  404.  The  expediency  and 
neceflity  for  them  to  maintain  a  formidable  navy,  by  which 
only  an  equilibrium  can  be  eftablilhed  in  the  dominion  of 
thefeas;  with  a  fhort  view  of  their  natural  advantages  for 
extending  their  trade,  and  becoming  a  valuable  commercial 
Hate,  415,  416,  417.  Their  numerous  population  fuf- 
fcient  at  all  times  to  fupply  their  navy  with  men,  418. 
Their  ignorance  of  navigation,  ib.  Their  erroneous  po¬ 
licy  in  preferring  a  (landing  army  to  a  powerful  marine  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  419,  420.  The  only  nation 
which  can  interrupt  the  Englifh  in  the  univerfal  dominion 
of  the  fea,  and  the  means  by.  which  tV  is  can  be  effeXed, 
421,  422.  NegleXed  for  a  long  time  to  eftablifh  fettle- 
ments  in  America,  with  the  caufes  of  this  negleX,  423. 
Their  firft  expeditions  into  North  America — difcovery  of 
Florida — character  of  the  firfl  navigators  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica — and  miferies  -fuftained  by  the  firft  colonies  in  Florida 
from  the  Spaniards,  424.  429.  Their  firft  expedition  into 
Canada,  and  the  umbrage  it  gave  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Fortuguefe,  431,  432.  Imprudently  embroil  themfelves 
in  the  wars  of  the  lavages  of  Canada,  466.  469.  Inftitute. 
an  exclufive  company,  with  particular  privileges,  for  car¬ 
rying  on  the  fur  trade  in  Canada,  and  the  bad  confequences 
of  this  inftitution,  470,  471.  Short  account  of  the  ftare  of 
this  colony  from  1643  to  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  471.  482. 
Their  connexions  with  the  Indians  originated  from  the  fur 
trade;  with  an  accurate  defcription  of  the  animals  which 
fupply  them  with  furs,  482.  497.  In  what  places  and  man¬ 
ner  this  trade  has  been  carried  on,  and  the  oppofition 
which  the  Englifh  made  to  it  on  their  fettlement  at  New 
York,  497.  505.  Compelled  to  cede,  to  the  Englifh, 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia;  and  the  pro¬ 
bable  caufes  of  this  decline  of  their  power  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  506.  508. 

French  people  and  fortify  Cape-Breton,  and  eftablifh  confider- 
able  fifheries  there,  particularly  for  cod,  v.  v.  p.  3.  10. 
•Their  fettlement  at  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  it  to  the  colonifts,  11.  13.  Their  firft  difcovery 
of  the  river  Miffifippi,  and  a  view  of  the  country  watered 
by  it,  in  which  they  fettle  and  call  it  Louiliana,  13.  47. 
Cede  this  country  to  the  Spaniards,  with  an  examination 
of  their  right  to  do  it,  48.  50.  State  of  their  colony  in 
Canada,  and  what  advantages  they  might  have  derived 
from  it,  and  the  errors  which  prevented  this  from  taking 
place,  51.  76*  Lole  Cape-Breton,  78.  83.  And  Quebec, 
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with  all  Canada,  91.  98-  Cede  to  England  Nova  Scotia, 
which  had  been  a  long  time  fubjeft  to  them,  164.  #9. 
Nature  of  their  confutation,  with  its  fcveral  changes  ex¬ 
plained,  408.  41 1.  Former  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  fine 

arts  and  belles  letues  among  them,  5\9*  542*  .  .  ,  . 

French  company,  an  account  of  that  which  was  militated  in 
,64a,  fof  making  a  confiderable  fettlement  at  Madagascar, 
which  they  afterwards  relmqmfhed,  v.  11.  P-  I0- 
tablilhment  of  one,  in  .664.  for  trading  «o  the  Eaft  lndies,  • 
with  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  16.  Declin  , 

the  feveral  caufes,  57.  Enjoys  a  Ihort  1 ind  temporary  fiic- 
cefs  in  its  affairs,  from  Law’s  fyltem  of  polity,  but  foon 
relapfes  into  obfcurity,  6*.  68.  Minifterial  influence  very 
prevalent  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and Pr5 

to  its  intereft,  116,  1.7.  A  fchenur  '°  t  inreref  w  h 
and  promote  its  harmony,  independence,  and  lntereft>  w‘t/1 
the  fuccefs,  ..9,  .20.  State  of  this  company,  and  dt- 

vidends  on  their  (hares  from  1722  to  '?64>  12°;  “2’ 
Affifted  by  the  miniflry  in  confiderat.cn  of  the  exclufive 
fale  of  tobacco  granted  to  the  latter,  with  a  br  ef  hiftory 
his  trade  for  feme  time  preceding  the  event,  123.  127. 
injured  by  the  encouragement  given  to  the  trade  of  tndt. 
viduals,  128,  129.  Confign  their  whole  P'°P'rt>b 
the  capital  which  has  been  mortgaged  to  the  (hares  of  he 
proprietors,  to  the  king,  for  a  ft.pulated  fum;  w.th  the 
ftate  of  the  company  at  this  time,  130.  133*  ,  , 

French  IJiands,  when  the  firft  expeditions  to  them  took  place, 
v  iv.  p.  too.  OpprefTed  under  exclufive  privileges,  lot. 
,05.  Recover  their  liberty  from  thefe  monopolies,  but  are 

prevented  from  attaining  any  gre„at.  .P'&^enty’,  'f°  ifl.nd  ' 
The  nature  of  the  government  eflablifhed  m  thefe  ifl-nds, 
examined  and  condemned ;  particularly  in  the  nnjdt  al¬ 
lotment  of  lands  in  new  colon.es,  and  the  iniudic^ ious 

thens  impofed  upon  (laves,  233.  2 5 5*  J  t  re  of 

and  exceffive  taxes  levied  in  them,  256.  265.  Nature  or 
the  military  fyftem  efUbliftied  here,  impartially  , 

266  270.  The  impolitic  law  of  an  equal  d.vtfion  of  lands 

among  Children  ought  new  to  ’be  abohlhed,  269.  274. 
Fair  Credit  is  necel&ry  in  the  connexions  between _the  mo¬ 
ther-country  and  he/  colonies;  wh.lft  debw 

(hould  be  branded  with  infamy,  274.  282.  The  c0 
Luences  of  obliging  them  to  deliver  their  produce  only 
to  the  mother-country,  and  the  expedtency  of  tndulg.ng 
hem  wkh  a  foreign\rade,  283.  288.  The  necefftty  of 
making  them  independent  of  m.l.iary  power,  and  per 
mining  them  to  be  governed  by  the.r  own  colontfts  ,nfub- 
trdination  to  the  mother-country ,  289.  297*  Gama, 
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Camay  the  firft  Portuguefe  svho  arrived  in  India  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  fettlements,  v.  i.  p.  61.  Arrives  at  Ca¬ 
licut,  the  richeft  port  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  at  that  time, 
ib.  Returns  to  Lifbon,  and  by  his  favourable  report  of  the 
country  induces  many  to  embark  for  India,  62. 

Georgia,  bounded  by  Carolina  and  Spanilh  Florida,  and  the 
rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha,  v.  v.  p.  280.  Originally 
peopled  by  infolvent  debtors  from  England — with  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  benevolent  plan,  on  which  the  colony  was 
founded  and  eftablifhed,  ib.  Rapid  progrefs  of  its  po¬ 
pulation,  and  the  great  advantages  it  derived  from  general 
Oglethorpe,  281.  The  peltry  trade  more  encouraged 
here  than  agriculture,  282.  The  fuccefs  of  this  colony 
checked  by  the  abufe  of  the  unlimited  power  veiled  in  the 
proprietors — by  the  laws  relative  to  the  right  of  inherit¬ 
ance— by  fubje&ing  the  colonifts  to  the  fines  of  a  feudal 
government — and  by  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  Haves,  283, 
284,  285.  What  care  the  mother-country  hath  taken  to 
remove  thefe  defe&s,  and  the  advantages  which  may  be 
reafonably  expecled  from  it,  286,  287. 

Germans,  Iketch  of  their  manners  and  genius  for  military  ex¬ 
ploits,  v.  i.  p.  22,  23,  The  nature  and  principles  of  the 
government  efiablifhed  among  them— where  each  feparate 
itate  conllitutes  one  part  of  the  grand  body  politic,  v.  v. 
p.  394.  Never  conquered  by  any  prince  but  Charlemagne, 
who  conquered  them,  but  did  not  reduce  them  to  fubjec- 
tion,  ib.  What  happinefs  they  enjoyed  under  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  the  improvements  which  he  introduced 
into  the  national  legiflation  of  the  feveral  Hates  of  Europe, 
397,  398.  The  defefts  and  degeneracy  of  their  prefent 
conftitution,  and  the  feveral  caufes,  398.  State  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  language  in  the  republic  of  letters,  543, 

544' 

Ginger,  its  culture,  growth,  and  virtues  defcribed,  v,  iv, 
P-  346>  347-  , 

Gin/eng ,  nature  and  properties  of  this  fhrub — proper  foil  for 
fts  cultivation — and  its  efiimation  among  the  Chinefe,  v,  ii, 
P*  249- 

Goa  (the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements,  in  India),  its 
fituatioh,  extent,  and  climate,  v.  i.  p.  65.  Nature  of  its 
government  before  its  conquefl,  ib.  Generous  behaviour 
of  Idalcan  (an  Indian  chief)  to  Albuquerque  at  the  fiege 
of  this  city,  66.  Taken  by  Horm  and  fubmitted  to  the 
Portuguefe,  to  whom  it  has  been  fubjedl  ever  fince,  ib, 
355.  Jts  prefent  low  and  deprefled  Hate,  with  reafons  to 

fuppofe 
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-  fuppoie  it  will  never  recover  its  former  glory  and  riches. 

Good* Hope  (Cape  of)  originally  called  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and 
the  reafons  for  its  prelent  name,  v.  i.  p.  29.  Mu cti  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Dutch,  who  form  a  fettlement  here,  with  an 
account  of  their  motives  for  it,  zzo.  Number  of  the 
Europeans  faid  to  be  refident  in  it,  223.  Vatue  of  this 
fettlement  to  the  Dutch,  and  its  produce,*  225.  Much 
expofed  to  invafion,  233,  2S4.  What  advantages  the 

Englilh  might  derive  from  the  conquelt  of  this  place,  254, 

Government,  nature,  principles,  and  end  of  the  molt  happy 
eftabliihment  defcribed  in  a  general  view,  v.  v.  p  381, 
~g2>  383.  Sketch  of  the  foundation  and  nature  of  thole 
governments  which  have  introduced  and  eftabhihed  the  pre- 
fent  fyltem  of  policy  in  Europe— with  a  Ihort  view  of  the 
conftitutions  adopted  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 

Scythians,  Ruffians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Germans,  Englilh, 
Dutch,  French,  Spaniards,  and  other  European  nation^, 
383.  419*  Differently  modelled  in  different  nations,  420. 

Its  divilion  into  iegiflation  and  policy,  424-*. 

Granada ,  its  extent,  and  firit  eltabliffimenc  into  a  colony  by 
the  French  in  i6Si,  who  maffacred  the  natives,  and  were 
iuftly  puniffied  for  their  cruelties,  v.  iv.  p.  379,  38o. 
Defcription  of  its  air,  culture,  produce,  and  population, 
■280,  381,  382.  Ceded  to  England,  and  fee u red  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763— the  condud  of  the  new 
proprietors,  and  the  misfortunes  which  followed  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  383,  384.  The  improvements  which  have 
taken  place,  fince  that  time,  in  the  population  and  produce 
of  the  colony,  and  the  advantages  it  receives  from  the  de¬ 
pendency  of  the  Granadines,  384,  3^5*. 

Greece ,  very  well  adapted  for  a  commercial  Irate,  v.  1.  p.  5. 
Superior  to  moll  modern  nations  in  her  initiations,  in  her 
plans  of  founding  her  colonies,  and  in  principles  of  t;ade, 
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Gmb.’antient,  travelled  for  inftruflion  into  India,  before  the 

a„e  of  Pythagoras,  v.  i.  p.  35-  Sketch  ?f  the  Pr>nclPles 
upon  which  their  government  was  founded,  v.  v,  p.  3®4s 
State  of  population  among  them,  507.  State  of  philolophy 

among  them,  547.  .r 

Greeks ,  modern,  much  attached  to  the  manufactures  of  Alia, 
which  thfcy  imitate,  and  monopolize  (for  a  Ihort  time)  the 
riches  of  India,  but  afterwards  refign  their  maritime  com¬ 
merce  to  the  Genoefe,  v.  i*  £>.  12. 
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Grenada,  new,  its  government  detached  from  that  of  Pern— «• 
with  an  account  of  its  extent,  population,  civil  government, 
and  manners  of  the  natives,  v.  ii.  p.  556,  557,  558. 

Guadalupe ,  origin  of  this  colony,  and  the  bardfhips  which 
the  French  experienced  on  their  flrft  landing  and  fettling 
here,  v.  iv.  p.  176.  178,  Its  fuccefs  impeded  at  firft  by 
the  fituation  of  the  place,  which  was  unfavourable;  and 
its  hate  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh, 
179,  180.  Its  profperity  when  in  pofteflion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh — with  an  account  of  its  population,  culture  and 
wealth,  181.  186.  Is  reflored  to  the  French,  and  enjoys  a 
free  and  uninterrupted  trade  with  the  mother-country,  and 
made  independent  of  Martinico,  to  which  it  had  been  hi¬ 
therto  fubjett,  187,  191.  Its  prefent  date  of  defence  in 
their  hands,  191.  193- 

Guatimala,  its  conqueft  and  fobje&ion  to  the  Spaniards,  v.  ii. 
D.  443.  Its  extent,  produce,  and  government,  444. 
Eminent  for  producing  the  bed  fpecies  of  indigo  in,  all 
America,  445.  Very  much  expofed  to  invafion,  and  the 
bed  method  for  removing  this  inconvenience,  446,  447. 

Guiana,  origin,  extent,  climate,  produftionr,  and  commerce 
of  the  Dutch  fettlements  at  Surinam,,,  Berbice,  and  EfTequebe 
in  this  country — and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pofed,  v.  iv.  p.  55.  71.  Bounded,  on  the  eali,  by  the 
ocean;  on  the  norih,  by  Oronooko;  on  the  fouth,  by  the 
Amazons;  and,  on  the  wed,  by  Rio-Negro,  112.  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  natives  found  in  it  by  the  Spaniards,  on  their 
firft  arrival  in  14991  113,  114.  Rife  and  edablilhment  of 
the  French  colony  at  Cayenne  in  this  country  in  xvii.  cent, 
and  a  defcription  of  its  air,  foil,  navigation,  and  produce} 
and  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  it,  115. 
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Guinea ,  defcription  of  the  climate,  with  an  enquiry  into  the 

origin  of  the  blacknefs  of  negroes,  and  the  anatomical  dif- 
coveries  made  upon  this  fubjeft,  v.  iii.  p.  372.  375.  Soil 
and  natural  produ&ions,  376,  377.  Government,  policy, 
wars,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  people  upon  the  coad, 
379-  39°*  ^ts  ant*enc  trade,  particularly  for  gold  in  the 
province  of  Bambuck,  391.  393.  Its  new  commerce  of 
the  Have  trade,  394.  399.  For  which  article,  fee  Slave 
trade, 

H. 

Halifax,  date  of  its  commerce,  extenfive  mamirrke  jurifdic- 
tion,  population,  and  produce,  particularly  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  flax,  v.  vv  p.  176,  1 77,  178. 
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Hambroeck  eminent  for  his  exemplary  and  patriotic  attachment 
to  his  country  at  the  fiege  and  conqueft  of  Formofa  by  the 
Qhinefe,  who  appointed  him  to  go  to  Zealand  to  prevail 
with  his  countrymen  to  capitulate,  when  he  recollefted  and 
clofely  imitated  the  example  of  Regulu?,  v.  i.  p.  1 7 7* 

Hayti,  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives  of  this  country, 
afterwards  called  Hifpaniola,  with  the  encouragement  they 
at  fir  ft  experienced  in  Columbus,  v.  it.  p.  342.  3^5*.  The 
calamities  they  afterwards  fuftained  from  the  foldiery  of 
Columbus,  contrary  to  his  own  confent,  346.  355* 

Helena  (St.)  difcovered  in  1520  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  ' 
formed  no  fettlement  upon  it,  v,  i.  p.  428.  When-  made 
fubiea  to  the  Dutch,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Englifh,  the  prefent  mailers  cf  it;  with  an  account  of  its 
climate,  population,  and  ufe,  ib.  429* 

Hiftory ,  parallel  of  antient  and  modern,  v.  ii.  p.  33 *•  333- 
Holland ,  an  account  of  its  antient  revolutions,  and  of  the' 
Battae  who  gave  the  name  of  Batavia  to  this  nation,  and 
were  highly  efteemed  by  Julius  Caefar,  v.  i.  p.  158,  159. 
Subjedt  to  the  power  of  the  Franks  in  v.  cent,  and  its 
flate  at  that  time,  1 60.  Receives  the  name  of  Holland 
from  the  Normans,  161.  Submits  to  the  dominion  of  the 
ho  ufe  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  to  the  houfe  of  Auftna, 
162.  Becomes  a  republic;  with  the  caufes  which  cont»i- 
buted  to  it,  163.  Its  fuccefsful  oppofition  to  the  power  and 
tyranny  of  Philip  11.  and  the  caufe  of  refolvmg  to  extend 

its  commerce  to  India,  164.  . 

Hollanders  particularly  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
ma.itime  affairs,  v.  i.  p.  157.  .Their  natural  genius  fhewn 
and  exemplified  by  tracing  their  hiftory  to  its  earlieft  sra, 
ib  Their  firft  voya?e  to  India  under  the  conduft  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Homman,  166.  Make  a  fuccefsful  voyage  to  Java 
and  the  Moluccas,  under  the  command  of  Van  Neck,  168. 
Eitablifhment  of  their  India  company  in  1602,  which  was 
a  model  to  all  fucceeding  focieties  of  the  fame  kind,  169, 
Build  factories  in  Java,  and  form  alliances  with  the  princes 
of  Bengal,  under  the  adminiftration  of  Admiral  Warwick, 
whom  they  confider  as  the  founder  of  tneir  commerce  and 
power  in  the  Eaft,  170.  The  origin  and  fuccefs  of  their 
wars  with  the  Portuguefe,  171,  172.  Form  a  fettlement  at 
Formofa,  from  which  they  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Chinefe,  175.  178.  Their  trade  to  Japan,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  it,  and  the  reftriaions  of  their  prefent 
commerce  in  that  country,  178*  182.  For  further  account 
of  this  people,  fee  Dutch. 

r  r-  Hottentots , 
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Hvttentcts,  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  clans— with  the  nature^ 
of  their  habitations  or  huts,  which  they  never  enter  except  * 
in  a  rainy  feafon,  v,  i.  p.  221.  Employment  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  cattle,  ib.  Very  pacific  among  each  other; 
and  attached  to  cuftoms  and  ufages,  which  fupply  the  place 
of  policy  and  government  among  them,  ib.  Strenuoufty  ’ 
oppofed  the  attempts  of  Van  Riebeck  to  feize  upon  their 
country,  and  obliged  him  to  purchafe  the  land  he  wanted 
for  his  makers  (the  Dutch)  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
222.  Soil  of  their  country  fandy,  and  good  only  at  inter¬ 
vals,  223.  Remarkable  for  their  predile&ion  in  favour  of 
their  own  country  and  ufual  mode  of  life,  224. 

Budfons  Bay ,  its  extent  and  climate,  v.  v.  p.  131.  Subjed 
to  frequent  and  dangerous  ftorms,  ib.  Some  account  of  a 
peculiar  phenomenon  of  the  fun,  which  never  rifes  nor  fets, 
in  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  this  bay,  without  forming  a 
great  cone  of  light,  which  is  followed  by  a  fplendid  Aurora 
Borealis;  although  a  bright  Iky  is  feldom  feen  here:  to 
which  is  fubjoined  the  fmgular  effeft  of  the  exceflive  cold 
in  turning  thofe  animals,  which  are  naturally  brown  or 
grey,  white  in  winter,  132.  Its  weather  very  much  afi* 
fetted  by  the  new  and  full  moon — the  caufes  of  which  are 
not  known,  133.  Its  foil  extremely  barren — excepting  the 
iron,  lead,  copper,  marble,  and  a  fubftance  refembling 
fea-coal,  which  have  been  difcovered  here,  ib.  Phyfical 
defcription  of  the  natives,  their  manners,  cuftoms,  and  the 
diforders  to  which  they  are  fubjed,  134,  135,  136.  Dif¬ 
covered  in  1610,  and  by  whom,  137.  Competition  be¬ 
tween  the  Englilh  and  French  for  the  fur  trade  of  this 
place,  which  was  fettled  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  when 
this  place  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  has  continued  fubr 
jed  to  the  Englilh  ever  fince,  ib.  138.  Value  of  the 
fur  trade,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  it  on,  139,  140. 
Philosophical  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  a  pafiage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  lies  through  that  part  of  it,  which  is  called 
JVelcome  Bay ,  140.  146. 

‘  >  J- 

Jamaica,  its  extent,  climate,  and  time  of  its  firft  difeovery 
by  Columbus,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  natives  to  him, 
v.  iv.  p.  329,  330,  When  formed  into  a  fettlement  by  the 
Spaniards,  3^2.  Attacked  and  taken  by  the  Englilh,  who 
fettled  here  in  1655 — charader  of  the  firft  Englilh  colonifts, 
and  of  the  firft  adminiftration  of  their  firft  governor,  333, 
334.  Provided  (in  1682)  W'ith  an  excellent  code  of  jaws 
which  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  iftand,  the  increafe 
pf  population,  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  334, 

335* 


Greatly  enriched  by  the  illegal  trade  it  has  carried 
on  with  Spanilh  America,  and  the  meafu.es  taken  to  re- 
ftrainit  ,,6.  340.  Made  a  free  port,  in  1766,  by  the 
Enstlirti  and  the  advantages  confident  upon  it,  340. 
Ha?  derived  greater  advan.ages  from  its  own  plantations 
than  from  its8  illicit  trade— with  a  particular  defer, pt, on  of 
Ihtfe  plantations,  3tl.  35°.  Prefent  Hate  of 
tion,  culture  and  prod  ace- with  reafons  to  imagine  that 
greater  improvements  may  Hill  be  made,  351,  352.  In- 
folved  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  by  a  dreadful  earthquake  m 
1  and  by  f  contagious- diftemper  that  broke  out  foou 

afer  cct,  334,  355*  State  of  this  colony,  when  it  was 
ce%d  to  the5  Englifti-the  turbulent  fpint  of  the  negroes 
and  mulattoes  left  upon  it-and  the  neceflity  of  enforcing 
miiirarv  laws  by  which  the  flaves  were  deftroyed,  or 
obliged  to^fly  into  the  woods  and  other  inacceffible  places, 

6°  3p7,  358.  The  dangers  it  has  to  apprehend  frorri 

this*  republic  of  independent  negroes  in  the  neighbourhood 
uus  rep  r  fituation  convenient  for  ma- 

kLlrhlwCar0upyon3?he  Spaniards,  but  inconvenient  for  navi- 
?  c  -cc.  Reafons  why  this  ifland  fhould  have, 
reA,3  .  nnnmberyof  white  people  than  the 

other  fettlements  (Barbadoes  excepted)  fubjeet  to  the  Bri- 

%w”^Wr: ’empire  founded  by  Sin-chn,  and  fuppofed  to 
J  be  the  moft  antient  of  any  in  the  world,  except  the  Chine  e, 
“  p  i,2.  Efteem  the  perfons  of  their  fovereigns  or 

hai'f  facred,  ib.  A  **^*£t$ 

pTlS”ndfompared  with  the  Chinefe,  ,36.  Encourage 
fuicide  as  the  moft  heroic  of  all  actions,  ib.  Received  the 
Portuguefe  with  the  greateft  hofpitality  and  kmdnefs,  ib. 
Their  country  mountainous,  and  by  no  means  fertile,  but 
abounds  with  mines  of  gold,  f.lver,  and  copper,  137, 
Their  melancholy  ftate  and  confufion  under  the  tyranny  of 
Taycofama,  who  eftablilhed  defpotifm  by  fangumary  laws, 
,-8  °  ’  The  effeas  of  Chrirtian.ty  (introduced  among 

them  by  the  Portuguefe),  and  the  bravery  «  infptred  them 
with  180.  Admit  no  (hungers,  except  the  Ch.rn.fe  and  Ho 
landers, 'to  trade  with  them;  and  thefe  are  only  under  cer- 
tain  reftriaions,  1B3.  Forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  .to 
leave  their  country,  and  the  inhuman  policy  of  this  edift, 
^84.  Refufe  to  admit  the  Englifo  into  their  ports,  and- the 

yZ%  natives  trace  their  origin  from  the  Chinefe  though 
"^different  from  them  in  religion  and  manners,  •  *.P*  7 

The  eftablilhed  and  national  religion  is  a  fuperftiuous  fpe- 
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ties  of  Mohammedifnv  228.  State  of  its  government  when 
the  Dutch  arrived  among  them,  ib.  Depraved  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  delineated,  ib.  View  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Portuguefe  in  this  ifland,  whilft  it  was  fubjeX  to  them, 
229.  Reflexions  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Dutch,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  the  Portuguefe— -the  mode  of  government  they  in¬ 
troduced — and  the  manner  of  carrying  on  their  trade,  230, 
231,  232,  All  its  produce  is  carried  to  Batavia,  the  ca¬ 
pital  and  the  center  of  all  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  India, 
238.  An  account  of  a  Angular  cuflom  among  the  natives, 
immediately  after  marriage,  306. — The  proportion  of  gold 
to  filver,  in  this  ifland,  confidered,  v.  iii,  p.  187. 

Jews,  their  total  expulfion  from  Spain,  in  1611,  produced  a 
vifible  decay  and  decreafe  of  power  in  the  Spaniih  empire, 
v.  iii.  p.  71, 

India,  the  manner  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  here,  before 
the  conquefts  of  the  Portuguefe,  v.  i.  p.  67.- - The  ad¬ 

vantages,  which  the  Europeans  derive  from  the  trade  with 
this  country,  examined  in  a  general  view — obfervations  pn 
the  benefits  of  commerce  to  fociety  in  general — objeXions 
to  the  India  tfade  examined  and  obviated — and  a  review  of 
the  progrefs  and  refult  of  this  trade,  v.  ii,  p.  283  —  294. 

Indian  ocean,  its  feveral  boundaries  and  divifions  deferibed, 
v.  i.  p,  31,  32.  The  Angular  effeXs  of  the  dry  and  rainy 
monfoons  upon  it,  34,  35. 

Indigo ,  a  defeription  of  the  nature  and  cultivation  of  this* 
plant — the  regular  procefs  of  preparing  it  for  ufe — and  the  ; 
various  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied,  v.  ii.  p.  405.  409. 

Indojian ,  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  country  known  by  this 
name,  v.  i.  p.  32.  Its  natural  hiftory,  particularly  the 
caufe  of  its  different  feafons,  which  are  produced  by  a  ridge 
of  mountains  running  from  north  to  fouth,  33,  34.  Sci¬ 
ence  and  arts  introduced  here  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  time, 

35.  Suppofed  to  have  been  peopled  in  the  firfl  age  of  the 
world,  from  the  nature  of  its  climate,  air,  and  foil,  ib. 

36.  The  religious  and  fuperftitious  charaXer  of  the  na¬ 
tives  deferibed,  37,  38.  An  inviolable  fecrecy  obferved 
in  refpeX  of  the  eflablifhed  religion  of  the  country,  and 
exemplified  in  a  very  Angular  inftance,  39,  40.  Difference 
of  opinion  in  points  of  religion  more  general  among  the 
Indians  than  European?,  41.  Laws  of  government  and 
cuftoms  conftitute  a  part  of  the  national  fyftem  of  religion, 
ib.  Brama  is  revered  in  this  country  as  the  founder  of  its 
civil  and  religious  polity,  ib.  Divifion  of  the  inhabitants 
into  tribes  or  cajies ,  and  the  difadvantages  of  this  divifion 
to  fociety,  42.  The  nation  divided  into  four  clafles — the 
Brauiins,  the  military,  the  hufbandmen,  and  mechanics: 

and 
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and  their  fubdivifions,  with  a  fe  pa  rate -account  of*  each 

dafs,  ib. _ 46.  Chara&er  and  cuftoms  of  the  Fakirs,  a  fti- 

perftitious  race  of  monks  among  the  Indians,  who  exceed 
all  the  Europeans  in  auflerities,  47.  A  {ketch  of  their  my¬ 
thology,  and  the  dottrines  contained  in  the  fhaftab,  which 
is  a  fummary  of  their  religious  principles,  48.  The  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls 
among  The  Indians,  49^  50.  When  the  fciences  became 
*  neglected,  and  mechanics  were  almoft  unknown  here,  55. 
Short  defcription  of  their  pagodas  in  this  country,  ib. 
Some  account  of  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  found  here  by 
the  Portuguefe  on  their  arrival;  with  its  divifion  at  that 

time,  59,  60,  61.  -  __  ,  . 

Indojian ,  {ketch  of  its  revolutions  under  the  Macedonians, 
Sandrocotus,  and  the  Arabs,  v.  ii.  p  81,  82.  Under  the 
Patans  and  Tamerlane,  83.  Under  Babar  and  the  Mogul 
Tartars,  85 — 95.  Its  melancholy  date  and  confufion, 

when  fubdued  by  Kouli  Kan,  9S>  9^*  -Its  Hate  at  the  time 
when  the  French  firft  appeared  and  made  conquefts  in^this 
country,  and  the  condudt  of  Dupleix  upon  this  occauon, 
97,  98,  99-  Civil  and  political  flavery  prevail  here,  and 
the  reafons,  298,  299.  State  of  the  military  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  300— *3°3* 

Jodda ,  nature  and  value  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  this  port 
(fituate  in  the  Arabian  gulph)  between  the  Europeans  and 

Arabians,  v.  i.  p.  347,  348,  349;  .  ,  ,  r 

John,  St .  IJlandof, \  its  fituation  and  extent  in  the  gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence,  v.  v,  p.  ii»  1 2*  Its  climate,  foil,  and  date 
in  which  it  was  found  by  the  French  on  their  firft  fettling  in 
this  ifland,  12.  Its  population,  and  employment  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  agriculture  and  the  cod  filhery,  1 2,  13. 

Italy ,  its  flour-ifhing  date  in  the  fifteenth  cent,  fuperior  to  all 
other  European  nations,  v.  i.  p.  20.  The  revival  of  the 
polite  arts  and  belles  lettres  in  it,  23*  Some  ac¬ 

count  of  the  filk  manufactures  eftabliftied  in  this  country, 
with  their  value,  v,  ii.  p.  2^67.— —The  period  and  means 
of  reftoring  polite  literature  in  this  country  in  the  fifteenth 

cent.  v.  v.  p.  537,  538,  539. 

K. 

Kouli  Kan,  fhort  account  of  his  expedition  into  India,  and 
conqueft  of  this  country,  v.  ii.  p.  95*  The  plunder  he 
made  in  India,  and  the  ineftimable  treafures  contained  in 
his  palace,  293.  , 

La  dr  ones , 
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L. 

Ladrones,  or  Marianne  IJlands,  their  firft  difcovery  by  Magellan, 
v.  ii.  p.  434.  Their  fituation,  extent,  climate,  foil,  po¬ 
pulation,  and  ufe  to  the  Spaniards,  ib. 

Lally  (General),  his  condu£t  at  Pondicherry,  and  condemna¬ 
tion  by  the  French,  with  his  real  character,  impartially  ex¬ 
amined,  v .  ii.  p.  hi,  1 1 2,  1 1 3. 

Lama ,  the  (a  domehic  animal  peculiar  to  Peru),  a  natural  and 
philofophical  defcription  of  this  animal,  and  its  ufe,  v.  ii. 
p.  517,  518.  Different  fpecies  of  it,  particularly  the  gua- 
naco,  519.  The  Spaniards  have  in  vain  attempted  to  pro¬ 
pagate  its  fpecies  in  Europe,  521. 

LancaJIery  the  firft  of  the  Englifh,  employed  by  the  Eaft  India 
company  in  1601  to  go  to  India  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  ef- 
tablifhing  commerce  with  the  natives- — his  arrival  and  ho¬ 
nourable  reception  at  Achem — is  hofpitably  received  after¬ 
wards  at  Bantam — and  returns  to  Europe  with  a  valuable 
cargo„of  fpices  and  pepper,  v.  i.  p.  303. 

Lewis  XIV .  iketch  of  his  chara&er,  ambition,  and  defire  of 
con  quell,  v.  ii.  p.  54,  *55,  Meets  with  a  formidable  op¬ 
ponent  in  the  prince  of  Orange — Is  deprived,  fora  time,  of 
Pondicherry,  which  is  reftored  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  55. 
The  low  (late  of  his  commerce  in  India  and  Europe  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  57,  63.  Short  account  of  the 
ftate  of  the  French  in  his  reign,  v.  iii.  p.  312,  313.  And 
v.  v.  p.  430,  43 1.  446.. 

Liane ,  nature  and  poifonous  qualities  of  this  plant — the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Indians  extract  the  poifon — and  a  philo- 
fophieal  enquiry  into  the  caufes  which  produce  inftantane- 
ous  death  by  poifoned  arrows,  v.  iv.  p,  12,  13. 

Lima  (the  capital  of  Peru),  its  foundation,  v,  ii.  p.  536, 
Dellroyed  eleven  times  by  earthquakes,  which  have  given 
rife  to  the  introduction  of  arts  in  this  city,  ib.  537.  Super- 
ilitious  and  effeminate  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  5 38— 
544.  Nature  and  immenft?  value  of  its  commercial  tranf- 
a&ions,  5 45 ,  546. 

Lockey  an  impartial  examination  of  the  code  of  laws  which 
he  formed  for  the  colony  of  Carolina — the  regard  he  has 
fhewed  therein  to  religious  toleration,  and  the  reftri&ions  he 
has  laid  on  civil  liberty — and  the  confequences  it  produced 
in  that  colony,  v„  v,  p,  267 — 271. 

hogwoody  the  nature  of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  v,  iii, 
p.  179,  Defcription  of  the  principal  ufes  to  which  it  is 
applied,  180.  Grows  in  dry,  barren  places,,  and  among 
the  rocks — and  is  found  in  moll  provinces  of  the  Brazils, 
ib.  Manner  in  which  the  trade  for  logwood  is  carried  on 

by 
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by  the  court  of  Lifbcn,  and  the  nunuer  of  fhips  employe! 
in  it,  ib. 

Loiyibards ,  fome  account  of  them,  and  their  attention  to  com« 
merce,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  became  agents  for 
all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  cent.  v.  i. 
p.  16,  i  7. 

Long  Ifland,  its  extent,  and  Ihort  account  of  the  Hate  of  its 
cultivation,  v.  v.  p.  205,  206. 

Louijbourgy  defcription  of  this  place,  its  harbour,  fortifica- 
tions  and  inhabitants,  v.  v.  p.  5,  6. 

Louijia'nn,  the  country  which  is  watered  by  the  Miffiiippi,  Is 
fo  named  by  the  French,  who  form  a  fettlement  there — * 
with  an  account  of  its  foil,  v.  v.  p.  17.  19.  Its  trade  ma¬ 
naged  by  an  incorporated  company,  which  was  inftieuted 
at  the  particular  requeft  of  Law — with  a  defcription  of  the 
fuccefsful  Hate  of  this  company  for  a  fhort  time,  and  its 
future  decline  and  final  diffoluiion,  20.  24.  Its  extent, 
divifion  into  tw'O  provinces,  climate  and  fertility,  25.  28. 
What  difficulties  the  French  have  encountered  in  making 
fettlements  here,  28,  29.  Manners,  population,  defpotic 
government,  religion;  and  wars  of  the  natives  with  each 
other  and  the  French,  31.  35.  Its  prefent  tranquil  Hate, 
with  the  nature,  fuccefs,  and  advantages  of  the  plantations 
and  colonies  eftablifhed  in  it  by  the  French,  35.  42.  The 
value  of  its  annual  exports,  44.  Its  profperity  retarded 
by  an  injudicious  allotment  of  lands  to  every  one  indifai- 
minately,  ib.  The  difadvantages  which  this  colony  has 
undergone  from  neglecting  the  culture  of  tobacco;  which 
was  propofed  by  Law,  but  laid  afide  on  his  difgrace,  43, 
Its  foiefts  abound  with  fir-trees,  and  are  favourable  to  fhip- 
building,  46.  Reafons  to  think  it  capable  of  yielding 
corn,  cotton,  indigo  and  flax,  or  olive-trees  and  filk,  and 
affording  a  commodious  harbour  for  fhips — all  which  ach* 
vantages  have  been  negleded  by  the  French,  46,  47. 

Ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  without  any  juft  right  to  make 
this  ceffion:  with  reafons  to  defpair  that  this  colony  can 
attain  any  great  degree  of  profperity  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  48.  5 1. 

Lucay's  IJlands .  See  Bahama  iflands; 

Lucia  (St.)  undergoes  many  revolutions  in  its  government., 
being  alternately  fubjecl  to  the  Englifh  and  French,  v.  iv. 
p.  137.  139.  Ceded  in  1763,  to  the  French,  who  have 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  poffeffton  of  it  fince  that  time,  140. 
Its  foil,  air,  produce,  extent,  and  population,  1 41.  144, 
Its  prefent  ftate  of  defence  and  fecurity,  146,  148* 

Vol.  V*  $  f  Luther  anifm 
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Lutheran! fin  produced  great  changes  in  the  religious  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Europeans,  and  was  the  caufe  of  many  reli¬ 
gious  fedls,  v.  v.  p.  213. 

Lynx ,  defcription  of  this  animal,  which  is  carnivorous  and 
milcbievous,  v.  iv.  p.  485.  Hunted  chiefly  for  its  {kin, 
ib.  The  bed  fpecies  of  it  is  found  in  the  coldeft  climates, 
where  its  fur  is  the  moft  valuable,  ib. 

M. 

Madagafcar ,  the  natural,  civil,  political,  and  religious  (late 
of  this  ifland  and  its  inhabitants,  v.  ii.  p.  10.  15*  vhlited 
by  the  Portuguefe,  Hutch,  and  Englifh,  who  afterwaids 
defpifed  it,  ib.  The  French  inftitute  an  incorporated 
trading  company  to  this  place  with  peculiar  privileges, 
which  is  unfuccefsful  in  making  fettlements  upon  the 

,  ifland,  16.  18.  . 

Madeira  (Iflands),  when,  and  by  whom  difcovered,  v.  1.  p.  20. 
Madra/s ,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  colony,  v.  i.  p.  397. 
The  articles  and  fuccefs  of  its  trade, xand  the  means  by 
which  it  is  become  the  center  of  all  the  Englifh  tranfa&ions 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  the  moft  fiourifhing  fettie- 
ment  in  India,  398,  399. 

Madura,  date  of  this  Dutch  fettlement  in  the  ifland  of  Java, 
and  the  opprefiions  and  fraud  to  which  it  is  obliged  to  iub- 
mit,  v.  i.  p.  236. 

Magdalena ,  firft  difcovery  of  this  great  river  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  v.  ii.  p.  578.  Rife  and  origin  of  the  Spanilh  fettle- 
ments  between  this  river  and  Oronooko;  together  with 
their  produce  and  commerce,  particularly  in  the  article  of 
cocoa,  which  is  far  fuperior  to  the  cocoa  grown  in  any 
other  part  of  America,  ib. —  584.  . 

Magellan ,  Straits  of,  when  firft  difcovered,  v.  ii.  p.  556.  Their 
extent,  ib.  Continued,  for  a  long  time  alter  their  dilco- 
very,  to  be  the  only  paflage  into  the  South  Sea,  ib.  ^57* 
Malabar ,  the  fettlement  and  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  value  of  its  produce  Jto  this  people,  v.  i. 
p.  218,  219.  Its  extent,  vvitn  an  account  cf  the  Maldives, 

that  are  adjacent  to  this  coaft,  3^4*  3^5*  exPor^s  con” 
fift  only  of  cowries,  fifh,  and  kayar,  with  a  defcription  of 
each  of  them,  366.  The  nature  and  value  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fettlements  oh  this  coaft,  367,  368.  Nature  of 
its  government*  369,  37°*  Principal  articles  of  its  trade 
cor.fi ft  or  Tantalum  or  fanderfwood,  faffron,  cardamom, 
ginger,  baftard  cinnamon,  and  pepper,,  with  a  ftiort  ac¬ 
count  of  each  article,  its  value  and  properties,  and  the 
foil  proper  for  it,  370.  374-  State  of  the  feveral  fettle¬ 
ments  on  this  coaft,  particularly  Eombay,  375.  384. 

Malacca 9 
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Malacca ,  a  geographical  and  philbfophical  defcription  of  ths3 

t  place  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  defpotic  government 
eftablifhed  in  it,  V.  i.  p.  91,  92.  The  moft  confiderabte 
market  in  India,  when  vifited  by  the  PortUguefe,  with  the 
rife  of  their  fettlement,  92*  93.  The  favage  manners  of 
the  natives,  or  Malays,  and  the  proper  manner  of  treating 
them,  94,  93. 

Manilla  ([lands.  See  Philippine  ijlartds. 

Manjoc,  a  valuable  plant,  tranfplanted  from  Africa  intd 
America,  v.  iii.  p.  446.  Conltituted  the  principal  food  of 
the  Africans  in  geiieral,  447.  The  manner  of  cultivating 
it,  and  the  foil  proper  for  it,  with  the  preparations  necef- 
fary  for  rendering  it  fit  for  common  food,  ib.  448, 

Manufaflures  greatly  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  know*' 
ledge  and  arts,  and  the  culture  of  the  human  mind,  v.  v. 
p.  49-.  498.  The  caufes  of  their  fuccefs  explained,  498# 

503. 

Marattas ,  Ikefch  of  the  manners,  incurfions,  depredations* 
and  extenfive  power  of  this  people,  whofe  fixed  ftation 
at  Malabar,  v.  i.  p.  37 7»  Dangerous  enemies  tc  the  Eng- 
lifh  who  are  fettled  at  Bombay,  384. 

Margaretta,  ftiort  account  of  the  temporary  profperity  of  this 
Spanifh  fettlement  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oronooko— • 
the  population,  manners*  and  wretched  fituation  of  its  pre- 
fent  inhabitants — and  the  reafons  why  the  Spaniards  keep 
it  in  their  poffeflion,  v.  iv*  p.  8,  9,  10.  Its  former  trade 
with  Martinico,  157. 

Marigalante ,  fubjeft  to  the  French,  who  were  much  oppofed 
by  the  natives  on  their  firft  fettling  upon  this  ifland — -with  a 
Ihort  account  of  its  plantations  and  produce,  in  fugar,  co¬ 
coa,  coffee,  and  cotton,  v.  iv.  p,  183. 

Martin  (St.),  extent,  foil,  and  air  of  this  ifland  defcribed,  v. 
iv.  p.  50.  Subjett  to  the  joint  government. of  the  Dutch 
and  French,  who  live  in  perfect  peace  and  harmony  with 
each  other,  51.  Its  population,  produce,  plantations,  and 

commerce,  52,  53.  _  . 

Martin ,  philofophical  defcription  of  this  beaft  in  Canada,  and 

the  value  of  its  fur,  v.  iv.  p.  484. 

Martinico,  the  rife  and  eftablifhment^  of  this  French  colony 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Caribs,  v.  iv.  p.  149.  152.  The 
feveral  articles  of  its  produce  and  trade,  152*  *54* 
former  extenfive  trade  and  profperity*  with  the  leverai 
caufes— particularly  the  advantage  of  being  made  the  center 
of  communication  between  the  mother-country  and  her  co» 
lonies  on  the  windward  iflands,  154.  i6z.  Its  decline  prin¬ 
cipally  owing  to  the  reftriaions  thrown  upon  its  trade, 
162*  16c.  Its  prefent  low  and  melancholy  flate— with  a 
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jfhort  view  of  the  population,  culture,  and  plantations  upon 
it,  165-  168.  Cannot  recover  its  former  profperity  with¬ 
out  the  aftiftance  and  generous  fupport  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try,  which  cannot  be  expeded  ;  with  the  reafons,  169.  171. 

Its  Hate  of  defence  by  nature,  with  an  account  of  the  for¬ 
tifications  raifed  by  art,  172.  176,  • 

1 Maryland,  its  rife  and  adminiftration— detachment  from  Vir- 
oinia — the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  the  encou¬ 
ragement  it  received  at  firft  from  the  Indians  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  authority  veiled  in  the  proprietors,  v.  v.  p.  254, 

2 r r  2C ;6.  Its  divifion  into  eleven  counties,  and  {late  of 
its  population,  257.  Its  air  which  is  damp  on  the  coaft, 
becomes  light,  pure,  and  fubtle,  as  you  approach  the 
mountains,  ib.  Exceffes  of  heat  in  fummer,  or  cold  in 
winter,  are  of  very  Ihort  duration,  238.  Excellent  ftai.e 
of  its  vegetation  and  fertility  of  foil,  particularly  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  belt  corn  in  all  America,  ib.  Abounds  with 
many  navigable  canals,  which  make  it  a  moft  convenient 
port  for  trade,  ib.  Its  inhabitants  are  difperfed  into  1a- 
rious  parts  of  the  colony,  and  have  not  formed  themfelves 
into  any  collective  bodies  or  focieties  in  large  towns— the 
inconveniencies  which  the  mother-country  has  received 
from  this  difperfion— and  the  methods  taken  to  remove 
them  by  eftabliftiing  ftaples  for  the  reception  of  Englifti 
commodities,  and  raiding  forts  for  their  fecurity,  259,  260. 
Dellitute  of  artifts  and  manufacturers,  and  obliged  to  im¬ 
port  from  Europe  the  moft  neceffary  articles  of  life,  with 
the  difficulties  produced  by  it,  260.  Low  ftate  of  its  pro¬ 
duce  and  trade  in  all  articles,  except  tobacco,  ib.  Na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  its  commerce  for  its  tobacco — the  delays 
cccafioned  in  exporting  it— the  number  of  fhips  employed 
in  it— and'  the  advantages  which  the  mother-country  de¬ 
rives  fioxn  this  trade  in  freight  and  commiflion,  in  the  re¬ 
venue,  and  re  exportation  of  tobacco,  263,  264,  263. 
Mataram ,  an  important  colony  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  in  the 
jfland  of  Java,  with  an  account  of  its  particular  ufe  in 
fupplyino-  them  with  wood  for  all  their  India  fettlements, 

v.  L  p. "234.  236.  .  .  c  \ 

Maximilian  (emperor  of  Germany)  eminent  for  the  great  im- 
provements  he  introduced  in  the  government  ano  legiflcitioii 
•of  Germany,  and  the  great  advantages  of  his  plan  to  all 

the  European  Hates,  v.  v.  p.  397,  398* 

Mexico ,  its  foil,  temperature  of  air,  and  fertility,.,  v.  11.  p. 
369.  The  indolence  and  pufillanimity  of  their  emperor 
Montezuma,  and  the  commotions  which  prevailed  here,  on 
the  arrival  and  fuccefs  of  Cortez,  the  Spaniard,  37^*  37 
Tre  manners,  fuperitidon,  government,  and  riches  of  this 

empire. 
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empire,  372.  379-  The  SPani(h  def!:'!Pt:on  °f  th'us.  eLm.- 
pire  and  an  impartial  examination  of  the  credit  which  it 

deferves,  380,  381,  382.  Its  boundaries  enlarged  by  the 
Spaniards  after  the  conqueft  of  it.  384.  387.  The  natives 
have  never  been  entirely  fubdued  by  the  Spaniards,  388. 
Defcription  of  its  climate,  foil,  and  population,  389,  390. 
State  of  the  Creoles  and  Meftees,  391,  392*  i  he  natives 
relieved  (for  a  time)  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards, 
by  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas — the;r  manner  of  living,  re¬ 
markable  temnerance,  and  knowledge  of  the  arts  in  the 
province  of  Chiapa,  394.  400  Manufadmes  (particu¬ 
larly  in  the  province  of  Tlaicala),  agriculture,  and  various 
productions  of  this  country,  402.  414.  1  he  principal 

mines  in  it,  with  introdudory  remarks  on  mineralogy  and 
metallurgy,  and  the  annual  coinage  of  gold  and  lilver  at 
the  mint  of  Mexico,  414.  421.  Oppreffive  nature  of  the 

taxes  eftablilhed  here,  421.  428.  Its  connections  and 
commerce  with  the  reft  of  America,  429.  With  the  Eatt 
Indies,  particularly  the  Philippines,  430.  441.— and  with 


MijJifippU  its^diicovcry  by  the  French,  with  the  charader  of 
La  Salle,  who  firft  laid  the  fcheme  of  a  colony,  in  the 
country  that  is  watered  by  it— where  the  French  afterward 
fettle,  and  call  it  Louifiana,  v.  v.  p.  13.  17.  Annually 
fwelled  by  the  melting  of  the  northern  fnows,  27.  Its  na- 
vi<?ation  difficult  and  dangerous,  28,  29.  Nature  of  the 
fotl  on  its  banks,  38.  European  fruit-trees  nave  been 
planted  on  both  fides  of  this  river,  and  met  with  tome  luc- 

Mocha  (fnuate  in  Arabia  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Red  Sea) 
a  moft  valuable  mart  for  commerce— nature  and  articles  of 
its  exports  and  imports— and  the  manner  in  which  its  trade 

is  carried  on,  v.  i.  p.  344,  345*  34-6’  • 

Molucca  IJlands ,  their  fituation,  number,  and  extent  v.  1.  p. 
06.  Alternately  fubjeft  to  the  Javans  and  the  Malays,  un¬ 
til  the  arrival  and  conqueft  of  the  Portuguefe,  ib.  Nature 
of  the  government,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ant,  ib.  Derive  great  advantages  from  the  culture  of 
the  cocoa-tree  and  fago,  which  laft  plant  is  the  peculiar 
growth  of  thefe  iflands— with  a  defcription  of  them  both, 
ib  O’.  The  clove  and  the  nutmeg  accidentally  ddco- 
ve'red  here  by  the  Chinefe,  99.  When  made  fubjeft  to 
the  Portuguefe,  ib.  The  Portuguefe  expelled  from  them, 
and  the  trade  transferred  to  tlte  Dutch,  with  an  accoun 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  trade,  185—190.  Styled  th« 
gold  mines  of  the  Dutch  Eall  India  company;  who  have 
formed  two  fettlemems  (Timor  and  Celebes)  with  a  view, 
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on  purpofe,  to  fecure  to  themfeives  the  whole  trade  of 
thefe  iflands,  191,  192. 

Mon/oons,  their  lingular  effeCls,  at  two  different  feafons  of  the 
year,  on  the  Indian  oceans,  v.  i.  p.  34. 

Montreal ,  its  rife,  extent,  climate,  foil,  population,  and 
trade,  v.  v.  p.  54,  55. 

Montferrat  difccvered  in  1493  by  the  Spaniards,  who  named 
this  ifland  after  a  mountain  in  Catalonia,  but  did  not  long 
continue  in  it,  v.  iv.  p.  332.  Occupied  by  the  Englifh  in 
1632,  who  deilroyed  the  favages  found  in  it,  and  formed 
a  fettlement  upon  it,  ib.  Its  improved  ftate  in  the  prefent 
century,  and  fuccefs  of  its  fugar  plantations,  323.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  the  governor  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  325. 

Moors,  their  total  expulfion  from  Spain  very  injurious  to  the 
manufactures  of  that  country,  and  one  great  caufe  of  the 
prefent  decline  of  power  in  that  empire,  v.  iii,  p.  70,  71, 
72.  ,  #  •  -  •  -  ' 

Murex  (the),  which  yields  the  purple  fo  celebrated  by  the  an- 
tients,  is  found  to  inhabit  the  rocks  on  the  coaft  of  G.uaquil 
and  Guatimala  in  Peru,  v.  ii,  p.  533.  Defcriptipn  of  this 
filh,  and  the  proceffes  by  which  its  liquor,  ufed  in  dying 
cloths,  is  extracted,  ib.  534. 

Mujk,  a  production  peculiar  to  Thibet,  near  to  Bengal,  v.  j, 
p.  407.  What  it  is  in  its  original  Hate,  and  the  trade 
produced  by  this  article,  408. 

% 

Negroes,  a  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  caufe  and  origin  of 
their  blacknefs,  and  a  fketch  of  the  anatomical  difcoveries 
made  upon  this  fubjeCt,  v.  iii.  p.  372.  376,  Unjuftly 
fuppofed  to  be  incapable  of  reason  and  virtue,  with  two 
fpecimens  of  their  behaviour  on  fome  particular  occafions, 
412,  413,  414.  Their  real  character,  414.  To  what 
diforders  they  are  fubjeCt  in  America,  and  their  effeCls 
upon  the  negroes,  417,  418,  419.  Their  natural  tafte  for 
poetry  and  mulic,  and  the  advantages  which  might  be  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  422,  423.  The  expediency  for  encouraging 
'the  love  of  propagation  among  them,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  might  be  effected,  425,  42 6.  Their  dangerous 
infurreCtion  at  Berbice,  and  the  fatal  confequences  with 
which  it  threatened  the  American  colonies,  v.  iv.  p.  70. 

Nevis,  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  Englifh  fettlement,  with  an 
account  of  the  amiable  character  of  the  inhabitants,  v.  iv, 

P.  323>  324- 

New  England  took  its  rife  in  troublefome  times,  and  in  its 
infant  ftate  was  difturbed  with  many  dreadful  commo¬ 
tions,  v.  v.  p.  178.  Originally  called  by  the  name  of 

North 
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North  Virginia,  and  became  an  European  Settlement  in 
*1608,  butS continued  in  a  weak  and  low  flate  fo'  foIP® 
time,  ib  179.  Charafler,  manners,  and  religion  of  the 
firT  colonitis  who  were  chiefly  puritans,  and  had  fled 
from  England  to  avoid  the  civil  war  which  prevailed  there 
t?me  jg0>  The  harmony  and  peace  in  which  its 

firft  colonifts ’lived,  without  any  regular  and  eftabhfted  form 

of  oolicv;  with  fome  account  of  the  civil  eftabhlhment 
whicPh  afterwards  took  place,  ib.  Exercifed  much  cruelty 
acrainft  the  fed  of  the  Quakers  who  fettled  in  this  colony, 
Td  perfecumd  thofe  wilS  denied  the  coercive  power  o 

infliaing  capital  F-khmernv  all 

authenticated3^ *he  public  records  of  the ^colony .  ^.183. 
drained  bv  the  mother-country  in  its  cruelty  agamit  me 
ItZT  2  Experienced  the  mod  dreadful  calamities 
S  a  ’teligmus  wa'r,  begun  in  .69**  which  «  the 
extraordinary  faperffidor ,  of  the  colon, .85, 

Its  boundaries  and  extent,  1^9.  inemouc  &  climate 
and  eftablifhing  new  villages  or  diftndls,  190.  ' 

not  fo  mild  as  that  of  fome  European  provinces  under  the 
fame  parallel,  ib.  Its  divifion  into  four  provinces,  and 
lhat  thefe  provinces  are— and  the  manner  by  which  a  mu. 
mal  connecTon  is  preferred  with  each  other,  ib .  Sket* 

the  cUarter  panted  to  it  after  the  revolution  191,  192. 
of  toe  uiarier  gru  j  -  hi ch  js  favourable 

State  of  its  population,  and  its  culture,  wn 

to  European  fruits  tranfplanted  into  it,  192,  193.  r, 

rrrefs  of  the  arts  and  manufuftures,  which  have  been  much 
difcouraged  and  oppofed  by  the  mother-country,  i93^ '94^ 
its  fhheries,  a  great  fource  of  wealth,  t9>; 
«?d’ftate'of  its  exports  to  the  Britifh  '-Hands  in  Amenta 
r  imoorts  from the  Azores  and  the  Madeiras-and  trade 
•A  Italv  Spain  Portugal,  and  the  mother  country 
Tq6  state  of  its  debt  and  the  number  of  men  and 

fhips  annually  employed  in  its  commerce,  i97-  D^'P- 

tion  of  its  capital  (Bolton)— its  fecnrrty  in  cafe  of  mvafion 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  198,  '99-  2 ^ 
Newfoundland  enjoys  an  nnhmtted  Ir^dom  f  ■ •  ^  q( 

firft  rettiement  eflahiuW  hereby 
wards  fecured  to  the  Engldh  by  the  peace  ^ 
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the  French  referving  to  themfelves  the  right  of  £{hing  here 
and  on  the  Great  Bank,  149  The  nature  and  value  of 
the  fifheries  eftablifhed  on  this  coaft— the  proper  feafons  for 
them-— the  different  fpecies  of  cod  found  here— manner  of 
conducing  the  fifheries  and  drying  the  cod — and  the  na¬ 
tional  advantages  arifing  from  them,  150.  163. 

New  Jerfey ,  originally  a  fettlefoeht  of  the  Swedes,  vvas  after¬ 
wards  furrendered  to  the  Dutch,  and  is  now  fubjed  to  the 
Englifh,  v.  v.  p.  208.  Its  boundaries,  209.  Languid 
Hate  of  its  population  and  trade,  with  the  p.obable  caufe 
of  it,  210.  212. 

New  Orleans,  ihort  defcription  of  its  rife  and  proorefs,  v.  v. 
p.  37,  38. 

New  York,  its  boundaries,  and  firft  difcovery  in  1690,  v.  v„ 
p.  t99*  Was  founded  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Englifh,  to  whom  it  was  fecured  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  200,  201.  Nature  of  its  government, 
202.  Defcription  of  its  foil,  climate,  religious  toleration, 
and  other  caufes  of  its  profperity,  203.  209. 

New  Zealand ,  brief  account  of  this  ifland  and  its  inhabitants 
v.  iii.  p.  237,  s 

Norway,  manners  and  education  of  its  firft  inhabitants,  who 
were,  much  accuftomed  to  plunder,  and  attached  to  Wodin, 
v.  ii.  p.  15.9,  160.  Agriculture  and  fifhing  introduced 
here,  and  the  favage  manners  of  the  natives  humanized, 
on  the  eftablilhment  of  Chriftianity  in  this  country,  \6il 
Formed  a  lettlement  in  Greenland,  fo  early  as  the  ixth 
cent,  with  fome  conjectures  relative  to  the  country  of 
Greenland  being  united  to  the  American  continent,  v.  iv. 
p.  82.  When  and  how  deprived  of  its  fettlements  in 
Greenland,  and  all  its  connections  with  America,  83.  Its 
climate,  deicribed,  and  compared  with  the  climate  of  Am- 
fteraam,  Lubeck,  and  Hamburgh^  93. 

Nova  Scotia,  its  extent,  boundaries,  foil  and  climate,  v,  v. 
P-  l6^‘  Kliown  formerly  by  the  name  of  Acadia* 
and  became  a  French  colony  in  1604,  165.  Surrendered  by 
the  French  to  the  Englifh,  with  an  account  of  the  colonv 
at  that  time,  168.  Agriculture  encouraged  and  praCtifed 
her*,  with  fuccefs,  169.  Excellent  character  of  the  neutral 
French  who  continued  in  it,  after  it  was  furrendered  to  the 
Englifh  the  cruel  behaviour  of  the  Englifh  to  them,  with 
the  confequences,  170.  174.  Its  prefent  ft  ate,  and  the 
advantage  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  flax  in  Halifax 
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Nutmeg  grows  only  in  the  illands  of  Banda  that  are  fubjeft  to 
the  Dutch,  v.  i.  p.  189.  Its  culture,  proper  feafon  for  ga- 
thprmg  it,  manner  of  preparing  it  for  common  ufe,  de- 
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fcribed,  190.  Which  is  the  moll  valuable  of  the  different 
kinds  of  nutmeg,  and  what  are  its  properties  and  ufe, 
ibid. 

O. 

Ohio ,  its  firft  difcovery  by  the  French,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  country  bordering  upon  it  defcribed,  v.  v,  p.  84* 
The  French  ere&  feveral  forts  upon  this  river,  which  ex¬ 
cite  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh.  84,  85. 

Opium ,  a  confiderable  branch  of  commerce,  in  Bengal,  v.  i. 
p.  412.  Its  natural  Fate  and  growth,  and  the  belt  fpecies 
of  it  defcribed,  ib.  is  found  in  greater  plenty  at  Patna 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world,  413, 

Ormus,  fituation,  rife,  riches,  manners  and  luxury  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  v.  i,  p.  84,  8£.  Is  invaded  by  Albuquerque, 
and  fubmits  to  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe,  85,  86,  87. 

Oronooko ,  when  and  by  whom  the  river  was  difcovered,  v.  iv. 
p.  1.  Its  fource  and  extent,  2.  Enquiry  into  the  caufs  of 
a  lingular  phcenomenon  relative  to  the  rife  and  fall  of  this 
river  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  ib.  3.  Sketch  of  the 
planners  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  country  bordering 
upon  it,  4,  fj,  6.  Prefent  fmall  importance  of  the  fettle— 
ment  (St.  Thomas)  eftabliftied  by  the  Spaniards  upon  its 
coaft,  and  the  great'  advantages  which  would  be  derived 
from  a  due  attention  to  agriculture,  7,  8. 

OJlend,  origin  of  an  India  company  eftablifhed  at  this  place 
by  the  Auftrians;  with  the  capital,  and  value  of  the  lhares 
of  the  proprietors,  and  their  great  fuccefs  for  a  time,  v.  ii, 
p.  171.  174.  This  company  was  ftrenuoufly  oppoied  by 
the  Englilh,  French,  and  Dutch,  and  at  length  was  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed,  175.  177. 

Otter,  nature  of  this  animal  defcribed,  v,  iv.  p.  483.  Im¬ 
properly  ranked,  in  general,  amongft  amphibious  animals, 
ibid.  Is  more  common  and  much  larger  ip  the  northern 
parts  of  America  than  any  other  climate,  and  his  hair  moll: 
valuable,  becaufe  the  blackeft,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world, 
ibid. 

P. 

0 

Paco,  natural  and  philofophical  defcription  of  this  animal, 
peculiar  to  the  country  of  Peru,  v.  ii,  p.  519.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  have  in  vain  attempted  to  propagate  its  fpecies  in 
Europe,  521. 

Panama ,  foundation  of  this  fettlement,  and  the  value  of  the 
pear;s  found  upon  its  coaft,  v.  ii.  p.  547,  548.  The  ge¬ 
neral  mart  for  the  rich  merchandife  of  Peru  to  Europe, 
and  from  Spain  to  her  American  colonies,  548,  549.  Its 
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prefen t  decline,  and  the  aera  from  which  it  mull  be  dated, 
556. 

Paraguay,  its  boundaries  and  extent,  v.  iii.  p.  11.  Its  foil, 

.  and  manners  of  the  natives,  ib.  24.  Prefent  fituation  of 
the  Spaniards  in  this  country,  25,  27.  An  account  of  its 
trade/  particularly  for  the  medicinal  herb  (called  Para¬ 
guay )  peculiar  to  this  province,  28.  31.  Famous  for  its 
valuable  hides,  31.  Owes  its  fame  to  the  fettlements 
formed  here  by  the  Jefuits ;  with  a  view  of  the  excellent  go¬ 
vernments,  civil  and  religious,  which  they  introduced  here, 
33.  3Q*  Extent  of  this  empire;  with  an  impartial  enquiry 
into  the  real  caufes  of  its  depopulation,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ments  made  by  the  Jefuits  among  the  Indian  favages  here, 
3g.  46.  Motives  on  which  the  Jefuits'  made  thefe  efta- 
blifhments,  and  introduced  a  fyflern  of  religious  polity  in 
'  this  country,  examined  and  juftified,  46.  53. 

Patna  (a  province  in  Bengal)  famous  for  its  opium,  v.  i. 
p.  413.  Some  account  of  the  borax  found  here,  and  its 
v  ufe— the  value  of  its  faltpetre,  and  the*  proceffes  by  which 

it  is  purified,  423,  424. 

Pegu ,  an  Englifh  iettlement  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  famous 
for  its  topazes,  faphires,  amethyfts,  and  rubies,  which  are 
efteemed  the  moft  valuable  in  the  world,  v.  i.  p.  41 1. 

Pen/yhania,  rife  and  origin  of  this  fettlement,  with  a  fhort 
character  of  its  founder,  v.  v,  p.  213.  220.  The  fingular 
moderation,  equity,  and  benevolence  by  which  this  coun-_ 
try  was  obtained  of  the  natives — Who  have  fhewed  as  great 
an  afFe&ion  for  this  colony,  as  they  have  conceived  an 
averfion  for  all  other  European  fettlements,  222.  Its  le- 
g illation  founded  upop  thofe  two  firft  principles  of  public 
fplendour  and  private  felicity — liberty  and  property:  with 
an  account  of  the  univerfal  toleration  in  religious  matters 
eftablifhed  in  it,  223.  In  whom  is  veiled  the  right  of  no¬ 
minating  its  governor,  with  the  extent  of  his  power,  ib. 
The  mode  of  eleding  reprefentatives,  eftablilhing  laws, 
railing  taxes,  allotting  land  to  new  colonilts,  fecuring  land 
to  its  proprietor,  and  recovering  it  when  loft,  ib.  224. 
Defended  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  north 
by  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  on  the  fouth  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland,  on  the  weft  by  the  Indians,  225.  _  Its 
extent,  climate,  and  fertility  of  foil,  ib.  226.  Flourifh- 
ing  ftate  of  its  culture,  plantations,  and  produce,  227. 
Some  account  of  a  religious  fed  in  this  country,  called 
Dumplers,  ib.  230.  Its  rapid  and  continued  fuccefs  more 
immediately  owing  to  the  harmony  among  the  different  re¬ 
ligious  feds  in  it,  230.  State  of  its  population  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Dr,  Franklin,  ib.  Nature  and  ex¬ 
tent 


INDEX. 

tent  of  the  paternal  authority  exercifed  here,  not  unlike  to 
the  patriarchal,  233.  Articles  and  value  of  its  trade  and 
exports,  235,  236,  237.  Defcription  of  its  capital,  called 
Philadelphia — with  the  (late  of  its  trade,  learning,  arts, 
population  and  defence,  238.  244. 

Pepper  plant ,  defcription  of  the  culture,  proper  foil,  and  belt 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  v.  i.  p.  373.  The  trade  for  this 
article  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Engliffi.  and  French, 

374. 

Perjia,  (ketch  of  its  hiftory,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  v,  i.  p.  3' ip.  312,  Its  conne&ions  with  the  Engliffi, 
312.  316. 

Perfian  Gulpbl  general  view  of  the  trade  in  it,  and  that  of 
the  Englifh  in  particular,  v.  i.  p.  350.  364. 

Peru,  the  manners,  religion,  laws,  and  civilization  of  the 
natives— a  view  of  the  origin,  and  antiquity,  and  real 
founder  of  their  empire — its  fubjedlion  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  their  exaggerated  accounts  of  this  country,  confidered, 
v.  ii.  p.  463.  483.  Its  extent,  climate,  and  population, 
497.  499.  Account  of  two  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
nature,  which  frequently  happen  in  this  country — with  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  upon  this  fubjeft,  300.  5°3*  The 
wretched  (late  of  the  natives,  and  the  profound  (lupidity 
into  which  they  are  funk,  by  the  cruel  oppreffion  of  the 
Spaniards,  504.  510.  Much  more  frequented  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  than  Mexico— from  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  the 
falubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  provifions  in 
Peru,  5 1 1.  515*  What  fpecies  of  cultivation,  and  what 
induftry  have  been  introduced  into  this  empire  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards;  with  fome  account  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the 
lama  and  the  pacos — domedic  animals,  peculiar  to  Peru, 
516.  523.  A  defcription  of  its  feveral  mines  of  gold, 
Fiver  and  mercury,  and  their  feveral  value,  524.  53^- 
Mutual  communication  of  the  feveral  provinces  in  this 
country,  explained — with  a  particular  furvey  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  commerce  of  the  people  at  Lima,  532.  545.  The 
channels  by  which  her  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on, 
546,  331.  The  interruptions  which  the  Spaniffi  commerce 
with  the  Peruvians  has  received  from  the  Englilh  and 
French— and  the  rife  of  the  Engliffi  South  Sea  company, 
and  the  conceffions  granted  to  it,  55 2.  55^* 

Peter  I.  (Czar  of  Mufcovy)  attempted  to  form  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  Siberia  and  India  by  independent  Tartary, 
and  the  reafon  why  he  did  not  fucceed,  v.  ii#  p.  226. 
State  of  the  taxes  during  his  reign  in  Ruffia,  227.  .  Greatly 
improved  the  navigation  of  Ruffia,  234.  Ambitious  to 
make  his  country  a  maritime  power;  with  a  (ketch  of  the 

a  meafures 
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meafures  lie  took  for  this  purpofe,  237,  238.  His  cha- 
raXer  briefly  and  impartially  defcribed,  24  I,  242. 

Philip  II.  (king  of  Spain)  a  remarkable  bigot  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  endeavours  to  fupport  her  tenets  by  perfection 
in  the  Low-Countries,  v.  i.  p.  164.  Meets  with  lirong  op- 
pofition  in  Holland;  which  humbles  the  Spanifh  flag,  and 
throwing  off  all  fubmiflion  to  Philips  forms  itfelf  into  a  re¬ 
public,  163,  1 66. 

Philippine  JJlands  (formerly  called  the  Manilla.),  their  extent, 
and  manners  of  the  natives,  v.  ii.  p.  202.  Difcoverrd,  in 
1521,  by  Magellan,  who  died  here,  ib.  The  origin  of 
the  Spaniards  fettling  in  them,  203,  204.  State  of  their 
population,  203.  Subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  206.  Nature  and  excellence  of  the  antient  in- 
ftitution  of  government  here,  and  their  prefent  languid  date 
under  the  oppreflion  of  the  Spaniards’,  206,  207,  208.  Their 
fertility,  and  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
them  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  the  methods  by  which 
this  end  may  be  attained,  210.  216.  Nature  and  extent  of 
their  connexions  with  Mexico,  430.  435. 

Thilofophtcal  enquiry  into ,  and  obfernjations  upon ,  the  nature 
and  effeXs  of  animai  and  vegetable  food  upon  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  different  nations,  v.  i.  p.  56.  The  rife  and  progrefs 
of  the  doXrine  of  transmigration  of  fouls,  and  its  peculiar 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  Indian,  v.  ii.  p.  299.  The 
feveral  revolutions  to  which  the  earth  is  fubjeX,  and 
the  caufes  of  earthquakes  and  inundations,  362,  363,  364. 
The  nature  and  origin  of  iflands,  v.  iii.  p.  236,  242, 
The  rights  of  fovereigns  to  difpofe  of  their  fubjeXs  to 
a  foreign  power  without  their  confent,  v.  v.  p.  48,  49,  50. 
The  manner  by  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth  is  fup- 
ported  in  the  old  and  new  world,  113,  114,  115.  The 
difference  of  the  climate  in  Europe  and  America,  117,  118. 
The  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  cultivating  rice,  and 
the  effeXs  it  produces  in  the  climate  of  the  country  which 
abounds  with  it,  exemplified  in  feveral  inftances,  273. 
The  flate  of  vegetation  in  North  America,  298.  Policy 
and  government  in  general — with  fome  rules  for  eftablifh- 
ing  a  wife  and  falutary  legiflation,  338,  347.  The  nature, 
end,  and  limits  of  univerfal  morality — their  fluXuating 
flate  in  Europe  at  feveral  periods  of  time — their  infeparable 
connexion  with  good  laws  and  good  government,  558. 
566. 

Thilo/ophy ,  its  revival  in  Europe,  poflerior  to  the  revival  of 
the  fine  arts  and  belles  lettres,  v.  v.  p.  5.46.  Its  flate 
among  the  moft  wife  and  celebrated  of  the  antient  philo- 
fophers,  and  the  reafons  why  it  has  been  more  fuccefsful 

among 
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among  the  moderns,  548.  What  improvements  and  difco- 
veries  have  been  made  m  it  by  the  modern  philofophers, 
and  who  they  were,  550,  5Sh  552-  Inftmmental  in  ex- 
tending  the  empire  of  human  knowledge,  and  by  what 

Phoenicians  formed  by  their  fituation  on  the  confines  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Afia,  and  Africa,  to  extend  their  commerce,  v.  1. 


Pimento  the  produce  of  Jamaica;  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  all-fpice;  defcribed  in  refpeft  of  its  growth  and 
culture,  v.  iv.  p.  348.  The  art  of  managing  its  culture 
introduced  into  Jamaica  in  1668,  being  brought  thither  by 
fome  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  ibid.  ...  ,  « 

Pizarro  (Francis),  fliort  account  of  the  principles,  character, 
and  fate  of  this  Spanifh  adventurer  at  the  invafion  and  con- 
queft  of  Peru,  v.  ii.  p.  460.  468,  469.  486.  # 

Poland,  a  fketch  of  the  government  and  conttitution  efta- 
bblhed  in  this  country,  with  the  evil  confequences  that 


have  attended  it,  v.  v,  p.  393*  394* 

Pondicherry,  origin  of  this  French  Settlement,  v.  n.  p.  37- 
Its  fuccefs  under  the  adminiftration  of  Martin  (principal 
d:reclor  of  India  affairs)  and  Dumas,  who  were  very  inftru- 
mental  to  its  future  glory,  when  it  became  the  chief  of  all 
the  French  colonies  in  India,  56^  and  70.  Befieged  by  the 
Enelifh,  who  were  driven  from  it  by  Dupleix,  81.  Taken 
and  dellroyed  by  the  Englifh,  m>  itz.  What  refla¬ 
tions  were  taken  by  the  French  to  rebuild  tfns  town,  and 
reftore  it  to  its  former  fplendour — with  a  view  of  the  natural 
and  advantageous  fituation  of  the  place,  and  reafons  to 
think  it  may  regain  its  former  greatnefs,  143,  144*  T“e 
great  importance  of  this  fettlement  to  the  French,  and  the 
necefiity  of  fortifying  it,  as  one  of  the  belt  methods  of  re¬ 
curing  to  themfelves  a  valuable  fhare  in  the  trade  of  India, 


Potayan  (a  province  of  South  America)  valuable  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  for  its  gold  mines,  which  are  worked  without  much 
V^ifficulty,  expence,  and  hazard,  v.  ii.  p.  567,  568. 
Porto-Rico,  its  firft  difcovery,  extent,  and  conqueft,  v.  iv. 
p.  ii.  Nature  and  venomous  qualities  of  the  mancheneel 
tree,  the  natural  produce  of  this  place,  14.  Its  prefent 
ftate  of  population,  fertility,  trade,  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  an  account  of  what  farther  improvements 

might  be  made,  16,  17,  18.  . 

Pcrturue/e ,  their  firft  expeditions  to  Barbary,  and  arrival  m 
the  Indies  in  xv  cent.  v.  i.  p.  28.  Double  the  Cape  °* 
Good  Hope,  hitherto  called  the  Cape  of  Storms  fan  along 

the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  and  attempt  feas  before  un¬ 
known. 
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known,  and  land  in  Indoftan ;  where  they  found,  amontf 
the  natives,  many  Mohammedan  Arabs,  29.  59.  EftabliSh 
a  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  61.  64.  Looking 
upon  Goa  as  a  moll  important  acquifition,  they  take  it  by 
ftorm,  and  make  it  the  metropolis  of  all  their  fettlements 
in  India,  65,  66,  67.  Make  themselves  makers  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Slate  of  Europe  at  that  time, 
77.  82.  Obtain  a  fovereign  power  over  the  Arabian  and 
PerSian  gulphs,  84.  87.  Form  a  fettlement  at  Ceylon ; 
with  a  brief  defcription  of  it,  which  they  negleft  to  im¬ 
prove  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  87.  90.  Their  con* 
queft  of  Malacca,  and  the  means  by  which  they  effected  it, 
91.  94.  Receive  congratulation  upon  this  conqueft,  with 
offers  of  trade  from  the  kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  95.  Pre¬ 
pare  and  effeft  a  fettlement  in  the  Molucca  iflands,  96* 

99.  The  caufes  of  their  enterprifing  Spirit  at  this  time, 

100.  102.  Arrive  among  the  Chinefe,  103, — And 
permitted  to  trade  with  them,  and  eftablifh  a  fettlement  at 
Macao,  130,  13 1.  Encouraged  to  trade  with  the  Japa- 
nefe,  and  fend  among  them  miffionaries  and  merchants; 
with  the  fuccefs  of  the  merchants,  131.  136.  Extent  of 
their  dominions  in  India  and  Africa,  137,  138,  Corrup¬ 
tion  introduced  and  prevalent  among  their  agents  and  fac¬ 
tors  in  India,  with  their  decline  in  confequence  of  it,  139. 
142.  Short  and  temporary  fuccefs  of  their  Indian  affairs 
under  Don  Juan  da  Caftro,  143.  143.  Lofs  of  their  power 
and  influence  in  India  fo  great,  that  their  prefent  fettle¬ 
ments  con fifl  only  of  Macao,  Diu  and  Goa,  154,  155, 

Portuguefe ,  their  firft  difcovery  of  the  Brazils,  owing  to  ac¬ 
cident,  in  xv  cent.  v.  iii.  p.  118,  119.  Their  firft  colonifls 
they  fent  to  the  Brazils,  confifted  of  condemned  criminals 
and  abandoned  women,  and  their  falfe  policy  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  120.  Referable  the  Spaniards  in  their  maxims,  and 
adopt  fome  of  their  work  institutions,  particularly  the  in¬ 
quisition,  121,  122,  123.  Their  fuccefs  in  the  Brazils 
owing  to  the  labours  of  the  Jefufts,  139.  140.  Expel  the 
Dutch  from  the  Brazils ;  with  an  account  of  their  Aqua¬ 
tion  in  it  after  this  event,  152,  153,  154.  Origin  of  their 
fettlement  on  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  156,  157.  Rife 
and  State  of  their  colony  on  the  river  Plata,  169,  174. 
Foundation  and  firft  colonifts  of  their  fettlement  at  St. 
Paul,  175.  178.  What  meafures  they  have  taken  to  fe- 
cure  the  produce  of  the  mines  at  Brazil,  192.  197.  Their 
decline  at  home  and  in  their  colonies,  with  the  feveral 
caufes,  204.  21 1.  An  account  of  what  changes  Should 
take  place  in  their  civil,  ecclefiafticalj  and  commercial 

affairs—* 
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arpa;r3 _ before  they  can  recover  their  antient  dignity  at 

home  and  in  their  colonies,  212.  235.  # 

prvflta9  charader  of  her  prefent  king,  Frederic  111.  who  on- 
deavours  to  form  connedions  in  India;  and  for  this  pir- 
pofe  eftkblifli'ed  an  Eaft  India  company  at  Embden,  wiu 
an  account  of  its  nature  and  fate,  v.  ii.  p»  1 95 •  2^I# 

Quakers,  feverely  opprelTed  by  the  colonies  of  New  England, 
v  v  V  182.  184,  i8q.  Origin  of  this  religious  fed,  with 
a*fhort  charader  of  their  founder,  217.  Their  extraor¬ 
dinary  contempt  for  eftablifhed  modes  of  drefs,  all  outward 
marks  of  deference,  and  reciprocal  demonftrations  of  re- 
fped,  ib.  Aufterity  of  their  morals,  and  love  of  univerfal 
peace,  21 8.  Their  conftancy  and  fortitude  tinder  the  op- 
preflions  and  perfecutions  they  differed  in  England,  and 
the  efteem  they  acquired  upon  this  account,  219,  220. 
Their  fettlement  in  Penfylvania,  221,  222. 

Quito  (a  Spanifh  colony  in  South  America),  defcription  of  the 
"^air  foil,  manufadures  and  trade,  and  corrupt  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  v.  ii.  p.  559.  5^;  Famous  for  its  bark, 
which  is  the  only  valuable  produdion  of  the  place,  564, 

565* 


Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  feet*  of  his  charader,  and  fruitlefs 
voyage  to  Guiana  in  South  America,  v.  iv.  p.  114.  The 
firft  projedor  of  the  Englifh  expeditions  into  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  v.  v.  p.  99.  #  . 

Red  Sea,  the  origin  and  caufe  of  its  name,  what,  v.  1.  p.  7b# 
Is  not  much  expofed  to  tempefts,  but  is  dangerous  to  fhips 
of  large  burthen,  79.  Its  general  trade  with  various  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  Englifh  in  particular,  33°*  35°* 

Religion ,  its  revolution  in  theory  and  pradice  among  the 
Europeans,  lince  an  intercourfe  has  been  eflablifhed  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  America,  briefly  demonftrated,  v.  v. 

Romans  (antient),  jealous  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians  to  conquer  Sicily,  feize  upon  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  afterwards  turn  their  arms  againft  each  of  thefe 
dates,  v.  i.  p.  5.  Their  conquefts  not  advantageous  to 

commerce,  7.  , 

Rome  (modern),  brief  account  of  the  progrefs  by  which  the 
papal  government  extended  its  power,  v.  v.  p.  4257  42^* 
By  what  means  it  revived  and  cultivated  the  arts  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  538. 
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Rum,  n\e  method  or  procefs  by  which  it  is  diddled  from  fd- 
ga r,  v.  iii.  p.  456. 

RuJ/ans,  their  incurfions  into  Tartary  excite  the  jealoufy  of 
.he  Chinefe,  v.  ii.  p.  222.  Their  frequent  ikirmifhes  and 
Contentions  with  the  Chinefe;  who,  at  length,  conclude 
a  treaty  of  commerce  (the  firft  treaty  they  made  fince  the 
foundation  of  their  empire)  with  them — this  treaty  fub- 
jed  to  great  reltridions,  with  a  plan  for  improving  it,  223. 
226.  Their  onfuccefsful  projed  (under  Peter  the  Great) 
to  trade  with  India,  through  independent  Tartary,  226* 
Carry  on  an  intercourfe  with  India  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  i5. 
229.  The  very  large  extent  or  their  empire,  and  fmall 
population  of  it,  230,  231.  The  neceffity  of  encouraging 
agriculture,  particularly  in  the  Ukraine,  as  a  fource  of  fu¬ 
ture  wealth — to  which  (hould  be  added  the  working  of  their 
iron  mines,  which  are  equal  to  thofe  of  Sweden,  232,  233. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  their  trade,  which  is  impeded  by 
the  exorbitancy  of  the  public  revenues,  234.  The  expe¬ 
diency  of  reducing  their  military  and  navy,  and  encou¬ 
raging  the  peaceful  arts,  and  changing  the  prefent  fyftem 
of  government,  as  the  beft  means  for  attaining  future  pro- 
iperity  and  happinefs,  235.  245. 

S. 

Saha,  fate  of  the  trade  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
l'onging  to  this  Dutch  fettlement,  v.  iv.  p.  49,  50. 

Sago ,  the  nature,  culture,  and  virtues  of  this  plant,  which  is 
the  produce  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  v,  i.  p.  gS. 

Salt-petre ,  an  account  of  this  nitrous  earth,  and  the  manner 
of  refining  it  in  Patna  (a  province  of  Bengal),  and  its  va¬ 
lue,  v.  i.  p.  422,  423. 

San-Salvador  (one  of  the  Bahama  iflands) ,  the  firft  place 
which  was  difcovered  by  Columbus,  who  (in  1492)  arrived 
there  and  took  pofieflion  of  it — his  condud  towards  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  their  grateful  return  for  his  kindnefs,  v*  ii.  p0' 
340,  341.  ^  . 

Santa  Crux,  its  extent,  revolutions,  and  rapid  progrefs  under 
the  French,  v.  iv.  p.  88,  89,  Became  fubjed  to  the  Danes 
by  purchafe,  and  its  prefent  date,  89.  92. 

SaJJa/ras,  an  American  tree,  which  is  found  in  the  greateft 
plenty  and  excellence  in  Florida,  v.  v.  p.  287.  Its  growth 
and  medicinal  virtues  defcribed,  287,  2F8. 

Saxons ,  their  origin,  charader,  and  fubmifiion  to  Charlemagne, 
v.  i.  p.  11. 

Schildcrop ,  ftrort  account  of  his  fingular  humanity  and  pro¬ 
bity,  which  made  him  univerfally  admired  and  revered  in 
Africa,  v.^iv.  p.  90,  91, 

SeaL 
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Seal ,  nature,  different  fpecies,  and  ufe  of  this  amphibious 
animal — with  the  manner  of  condufting  this  fifhery,  and 
the  number  of  fhips  annually  employed  in  it,  v.  v.  p.  62* 

Siam,  Hate  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  this  city, 
v.  i.  p.  202,  203.  State  of  the  French  fettlement  here, 
v.  ii.  p.  38,  39  Very  fertile  in  its  own  produ&ions,  and 
favourable  to  thofe  which  are  tranlplanted  into  its  (oil,  40. 
Its  government  arbitrary  and  defpotic,  ib.  41.  A  iketch  of 
the  religion  of  the  natives,  and  the  fruitlefs  labours  of  the 

French  miffionaries,  43,  44.  .  #  .  ,  ,  , 

Sicily,  commerce  and  agriculture  introduced  into  it  by  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  v.  i.  p.  5;  Cultivation  of  the 
fugar-cane  known  and  adopted  in  this  country  m  the  xn« 

cent,  v.  iii,  p.  449*  ,  .  , . .  , 

Slave-trade,  account  of  the  places  and  manner  in  which  it  is 

carried  on,  v.  iii.  p.  399-  4°>-  F°r‘s  neceffary  in  order 
to  procure  flaves,  402.  406.  Small  veffcis  preierable  to 
large  ones  in  this  trade,  406.  The  moll  favourable  feafon 
for  it,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember,  407,  408.  Manner  of  condufting  the:r  Haves  on 
their  paffage,  as  adopted  by  the  different  nations  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  trade-and  which  method  is  moft  confident 
with  humanity,  4°9>  4>°-  Method  of  fell, ng  the  flaves 
in  America,  41 1.  Wretched  condition  of  tne  flaves— and 
the  diforders  to  which  they  are  fubjeft,  with  an  account  of 
the  mod  probable  canfe  to  which  they  are  owing,  4'2\4?°* 
Some  wife  and  humane  meafures  propofed  for  alleviating 
the  miferies  of  flaves,  with  the  advantages  to  their  pro¬ 
prietors  in  adopting  them,  420.  426.  Slavery  entirely 
inconfiftent  with,  and  contrary  to,  found  policy,  humanity, 
reafon,  and  iuftice— with  Montefquieu’s  opinion  upon  this 
fubjea,  427.  436.  The  oppreffive  yoke  and  labours  of 
the  flaves  in  the  American  iflands,  436,  437,  438.  . 

Soutb-Sea ,  origin  of  the  views  of  the  Englifh  for  making  a 
fettlement  upon  its  coaft,  and  the  rife  or  their  commercial 
comoany,  v.  iii.  p.  j;.  Conjeflures  concerning  the  iflands 
in  it  having  formerly  compofed  one  entire  continent. 

Stain,  a  Ikelch  of  its  antient  revolutions,  under  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors  or  Saracens,  wno 

were  entirely  fubdoed  in  H9'>  when  prenad;;  ®as  teken 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  under  whom  all  tne  petty 
kingdoms  of  Spain  were  united  into  one  kingdom,  v.  «. 

Spain] Hi  decay  and  miferies  may  be  dated  from  the  total 
expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  this  country,  and 
'  Vol.  V.  T  t  .  frcm 
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From  the  defe&s  of  civil,  religious,  and  military  infth- 
tutions,  v.  iii.  p.  69.  83.  The  neceffity  of  granting  a 
liberty  of  confcience  m  religious  matters,  and  encouraging 
foreign  manufactures  and  artifts — in  order  to  recover  her 
former  greatnefs,  93.  104.  What  meafures  ought  to  be 
purfued  for  the  r'e-ellablilhment  of  her  colonies — particu* 
larly  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  working  the  mines, 
and  granting  a  free  trade  to  her  fettlements — with  an  in¬ 
troductory  account  of  the  value  of  her  colonies,  from  1493 
to  1740,  on  the  molt  moderate  computation,  105,  116, 
To  what  caufes  we  mull  attribute  the  decline,  and  alrholl 
total  deftruftion  of  this  monarchy,  272. 

Spaniards,  their  flate  under  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  v,  i,  p, 
20. 

Spaniards,  origin  of  their  fettlement  in  the  Philippines,  v.  ii. 
p.  202,  203.  Nature  of  their  connections  in  the  Eatt  and 
Welt  Indies  briefly  explained,  208,  209.  Juffiy  cenfured 
for  their  general  afe  of  the  linen  and  cloths  of  foreign  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  the  wifdom  they  would  fhew  by  uflng  In¬ 
dian  manufactures  from  their  own  colonies,  210.  Their 
invalion  of  Mexico  under  Cortez,  and  the  Hate  of  this 
empire  at  that  time,  369.  383,  Obtain  an  entire  con* 
quell  over  Mexico,  and  extend  its  boundaries,  384* 
389.  Might  reap  great  advantages  from  the  ufeful  artdTa- 
lutary  laws  introduced  and  eftablilhed  by  the  Jefuits  in 
California,  43;.  443.  Nature  and  ufe  of  their  expedi¬ 
tions,  which  preceded  the  difcovery  of  Peru,  456,  462, 
The  real  Hate  of  Peru  at  the  time  it  was  difcovered  by 
them,  463,  483.  Their  enormous  cruelties  and  civil  wars 
after  the  conqueft  of  this  country,  485.  496.  Their  liqua¬ 
tion  and  number  of  their  fettlements  here,  with  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  eftablilhing  them — and  what  manufactures,  culti¬ 
vation,  and  induftry  they  have  introduced  into  this  em¬ 
pire,  511*  523*  State  of  their  affairs  in  New  Grenada, 
which  was  detached  from  Peru,  558.  State  of  their  colony 
at  Quito,  which  they  conquered  in  1534,  559.  566. 
Their  valuable  gold  mines  in  Popayan  and  Chaco,  which 
are  worked  without  expence,  difficulty,  or  hazard — with 
an  account  of  the  terms  and  privileges  of  the  miners  in 
thefe  provinces,  567,  568.  Their  colony  and  trade 
Santa  Fe,  particularly  for  the  valuable  emeralds,  which 
are  found  here  in  great  plenty — with  an  enquiry  into  the 
truth  of  the  opinion,  that  emeralds  of  a  bright  green  came 
from  the  Eall  Indies,  569.  A  futvey  of  their  colony  at 
Carthagena,  Ihewing' — its  difcovery,  the  revolutions  it  has 
undergone,  the  climate,  manners  x>f  the  inhabitants,  and 
Hate  of  its  commerce,  571.  577.  Remarks  on  the  coun- 
6  tries 
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tries  fituated  between  the  rivers  Magdalena  and  Oronooko 
(fubject  to  the  power  of  Spain),  which  are  famous  for  no 
production  but  Cocoa — with  a  plan  of  improvements  which 
might  take  place,  578.  584. 

Spaniards ,  an  account  of  their  conqueft  at  Chili,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  which  it  was  accomplilhed,  v.  iii.  p.  1.  5.  Un¬ 
able  to  extend  their  conquefts  in  this  country,  and  negli¬ 
gent  in  cultivating  the  foil,  which  is  naturally  fertile,  6,  p. 
Derive  little  or  no  advantage  from  the  trade  of  Chili, 
which  is  carried  on  only  with  the  Indians,  Peru,  and  Pa¬ 
raguay — with  an  account  of  the  articles  of  trade,  8,  9> 
Eftablifh  a  fettlement  at  Paraguay — with  a  brief  furvey  of 
the  extent,  foil,  commerce,  and  value  of  this  colony,  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  tf.  24*  Their  prefent  fitua- 
tion  in  Paraguay,  and  the  very  excellent  harbour  for  their 
fhips  in  the  port  of  Maldonado,  which  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  fin'efl  harbours  in  the  world,  26.  28.  Their  internal 
divifions,  and  th*  evil  confequences  of  it,  with  other  caufes 
of  the  if  decline,  272.  Their  colony  at  Jamaica,  which 
had  been  in  their  pc  {Mon  ever  fince  1509,  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  Englifh  in  16 95 —after  having  made  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  upon  St.  Domingo,  272.  276.  Their  fet- 
'  dement  at  Campeachy  invaded  and  taken  in  1685  by  the 
Buccaneers;  who  make. a  conqueft  of  Carthagena,  and 
plunder  it,  although  it  was  thought  to  be  invincible,  301  • 
40-.  Their  colony  at  Cuba  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
Englifh,  who  afterwards  reftcre  it  at  the  concljufion  of  the 

peace  in  1763,  347.  351*  5*4*,  e  .  ' 

Spaniards ,  the  fir  it  difeovery  of  the*great  Archipelago  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  and  the  firft-.feuiers  upon  them,  v.  iv. 
p.  1.  The  rife  of  their  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Oro- 
nooko,  with  the  ufe  that  has  been,  and  may  be  made  of 

it _ a  furprifing  phenomenon  of  this  river— and  a  fketch 

of  the  manners  of  the  people  who  border  upon  it,  and  the 
want  of  population  among  them  explained,  2.  7.  x  heir 
fettlement  at  Trinidad  and  at  Margaretta,  and  their  fha rue¬ 
ful  neoled  at  thefe  places,  8.  10.  The  extent,  fertility, 
and  natural  produaions  (particularly  the  Liane  plant  and 
Mancheneel  tree)  of  their  fettlement  at  Porto  Rico,  ii. 
18.  The  former  and  prefent  (late  of  their  fettlement  at 
St.*  Domingo,  18.  25.  The  extent,  foil,  preduftions, 

(late,  and  importance  of  their  colony  at  Cuba,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  extenfive  harbour  for  their  fhips  in  the  Ha- 
vannah:  with  an  account  of  its  hate  of  defence  againft  an 
enemy,  25.  43.  Not  incapable,  as.  is  fuppofed,  of  bring¬ 
ing  their  colonies  to  great  perfection,  and  what  are  the 

bdt  means  to  accompiifh  this  end,  41.  44.  . 

y  {  2  Spaniards , 
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Spaniards,  account  of  their  firft  eftabliftunent  of  a  colony  in 
Florida  in  1565,  after  having  driven  the  French  from  it, 
and  flow  progrefs  in  cultivating  it,  and  their  ceffion  of  it, 
in  1763,  to  the  Englilh,  v.  v.  p.  287.  292.  The  nature 
of  their  government  and  conftitution,  which  is  abfolute, 
41 1. 

Spanijh  America  conftantly  expofed  to  foreign  invalions,  efpe- 
cially  from  the  South  Sea,  v.  iii.  p.  53.  56.  Methods  for 
preventing  them;  particularly  by  keeping  a  powerful  ma¬ 
ritime  force  in  the  South  Seas,  and  another  fquadron  which 
might  be  eafily  fitted  out  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  with  the 
proper  flations  for  thefe  naval  forces,  59.  69.  The  decay 
of  its  colonies,  owing  to  the  difcovery  and  working  of  the 
mines,  and  the  fraudulent  trade  and*  animofity  between  the 
Meftees  and  the  Europeans  who  refort  hither,  83.  93.. 
The  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  the  liberty  of  a 
free  trade,  necelfary  for  its  future  proiperity,  107.  n6. 
Its  malignant  fertility  in  producing  poifonous  plants;  to 
which  *re  added  fome  obfervations  on  the  nature  and  fatal 
effeds  of  poifoned  arrows,  and  a  philofophical  enquiry  into 
the  caufe,  v.  iv.  p.  12.  Nature  and  extent  of  the  con¬ 
traband  trade  it  carried  on  with  Jamaica  after  its  conqueft 
by  the  Rnglifn,  and  the  reftraints  which  the  court  of  Spain 
afterwards  laid  upon  it,  336 — 341 . 

Sugar ,  its  cultivation  in  the  illands  of  America  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  any  ether  article  of  trade,  v.  iii.  p.  449. 
Defcription  of  the  cane  which  produces  it,  the  moll  proper 
foil  for  its  culture,  and  the  general  method  of  cultivating 
it,  430.  Crops  of  fugar  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  at 
the  fame  time,  451.  The  feveral  proeeffes  by  which  it  is 
made  fit  for  ufe,  452.  454*  The  different  fpecies  of  it, 
and  which  the  moil  valuable,  455.  The  preparation  by 
which  rum  is  di  frilled  from  fugar,  45^*  Some  rules  for 
eftimating  the  value  of  fugar  plantations,  457. 

Sugar-mapie,  the  properties  and  ufe  of  this  tree,  and  the  foil 
accommodated  to  its  growth  in  North  America,  to  which 
country  it  is  peculiar,  v,  v,  p*  299,  300. 

Sumatra ,  its  air,  commerce,  and  commotions  which  threw  it 
into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  foreign 
trade,  previous  to  the  Dutch  fettling  upon  this  ifland — 
the  origin  of  their  fettlement — the  prefent  Hate  and  value 
of  its  trade,  v.  i.  p.  200.  202. 

Surat  (the  capital  of  Guzarat)  made  the  center  of  all  the 
French  'tranfacfions  and  commerce  in  the  Hither  India, 
v.  ii.  p.  18.  Its  extent,  climate,  and  fertile  foil,  19. 
The  caufe  and  origin  of  its  profperity  may  be  dated  from 
fome  e$ile  Periians,  by  whofe  induftry  both  the  lands  and 

.  manu- 
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manufactures  of  this  city  were  brought  to  fo  great  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  and  ambition  of  the  i.  orta- 
2uefe  and  Moguls,  20,  21.  Becomes  a  province  of  the 
Moguls,  who  conquer  the  Portuguefe,  and  improve  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  lands,  21,  22.  Indians,  Perfians,  Arabs,  Jews, 
and  Armenians  refort  hither  for  the  purpofe  of  trade,  23. 
The  manners  and  education  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly 
the  Banians— men  eminent  for  their  honefiy,  pohtenefs  an 
evennefs  of  temper,  24,  25.  Nature  of  the  pleafures  which 
prevail  in  this  city,  and  their  dancers  called  Balhaderes, 
26.  31.  Former  and  prefent  Bate  of  its  trade,  export  and 

S«r”»««'S(ca3pVtal3  of  the  Dutch  colonies  and  fettlements  in 
Guiana),  fuccefs  of  its  plantations,  and  its  produce,  which 
confifts  of  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  fugar,  v.  tv.  p.  03. 
The  climate  fo  very  pernicious  to  the  Europeans,  that  the 
faflories  are  managed  by  the  deputies  of  the  planters,  64. 
Engliih  (hare  the  trade  with  the  Dutch,  64,  65. 

Sweden,  its  antient  inhabitants  were  the  Goths,  that  contri- 
buted  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire;  with  a 
iketch  of  their  government,  or  rather  anarchy,  v.  11.  p.  17s, 

’  i7Q.  The  internal  divifions  and  natural  genius  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  and  Rate  under  Guftavus  Vafa,  179.  Its >  feveral 
improvements  under  Guftavus  Adolphus,  ib.  Its  ftate 
under  Charles  XII.  180.  What  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  polite  arts  and  improvements  of  every  kind 
ib.  Cultivates  the  India  trade-inftitutes  a  company,  with 
exclufive  privileges,  to  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  is  chiefly  fupported  by  foreigners- and  renews  the 
charter  two  feveral  times-with  the  myftenous  conuuct  of 
the  proprietors  and  direftors  of  it,  181,  182,  83. 

extent  and  foil,  184.  Declining  ftate  of  its  P°Pu,at'°"> 
which  is  much  diminilhed  by  frequent  emigration— with  an 
enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  national  attacnments,  mb. 
Its  agriculture,  187.  Its  mines  and  manufactures,  ib.  Its 
'  agriculture,  and  filheries,  particularly  the  herring  ft  try, 
188.  Prohibits  the  importation  of  foreign  comma  rties, 
and  the  advantage  of  it  to  navigation,  189.  State :  o.  its 
military  force,  and  the  revenues  by  which  tt  is  fur  . -.tea, 
100,  iqi.  State  of  its  public  credit  and  private  , 

and  the  meafures  which  prepared  the  way  for  t  •  «vo  u- 

tion  under  the  prefent  king,  192,  t93>  *94-— ,SkClth  °f 
nature  and  principles  of  its  antient  conftttution,  and  the 
eafe  with  which  the  prefent  revolution  was  accompl.ftied 
by  the  reigning  monarch,  v.  v.  p.  3S9.  39.3*  0  , 

Switzerland,  its  antient  inhabitants  eminent  tor  their  flail 
fortitude  in  war,  with  a  feetch  of  their  revolutions,  v.  v. 

T  t  3  P-  4*5- 


p.  415.  Its  prefent  divifion  into  thirteen  cantons,  with  3 
brief  defcription  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  their  go¬ 
vernment,  ib.  416.  Account  of  its  general  diets,  and  long 
preservation  of  peace,  416,  417. 

T. 

Tabafce,  the  natives  of  this  place  are  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Cortez,  v.  ii.  p,  358.  This  Spaniard  enters  into  an  alliance 
with  them,  and  carries  away  feveral  of  the  American  wo¬ 
men  with  him,  who  were  glad  to  follow  him,  ibid.  The 
mod  fhameful  and  unnatural  kind  of  debauchery  is  prac- 
tifed  -by  the  men  in  general  in  this  city  and  in  all  America, 
and  the  probable  caufes  to  which  this  depravity  may  be  at¬ 
tributed,  ib.  The  American  women  of  this  city  were  fo 
attached  to  the  Spaniards,  that  they  difregarded  huflbands 
and  children  for  their  fake;  ferved  the  Spaniards  as  guides; 
frequently  procured  them  fubliftence;  and  fometimes  be¬ 
trayed  confpiracies  to  them;  and  are  faid,  by  all  hifto- 
rians,  to  have  been  very  inflrumental  in  the  conquell  of 
Mexico,  360. 

Tartary,  known  in  the  earliefb  ages  by  the  name  of  Scythia*, 
its  feveral  boundaries  defcribed,  v.  ii.  p.  216.  Its  divjfion 
into  three  feveral  parts,  of  which— -one  is  fubjstt  to  the 
Chinefe ;  another  is  under  the  dominion  of  Rufila ;  the. 
third  is  independent,  ib,  217.  The  manners  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  plain  and  fimple — their  origin  and  cufloms,  very  an- 
tient — and  their  veneration  for  the  oreat  Lama  who  refides 
at  Putali,  ib.  The  religious  difciples  of  Lama  believe 
him  to  be  immortal,  and  the  origin  of  this  belief— -the  an¬ 
tiquity,  progrefs,  and  {liability  of  the  religion  of  Lama— 
and  the  influence  which  the  priefts  have  in  temporal  and 
fpiritual  affairs,  218,  219,  220.  The  inroads  of  the 

Tartars  into  China,  220,  22  J.  Mogul  Tartars  fubmit 
to  the  Chinefe,  222.  Nature  of  the  contentions  between 
the  Ruffians  and  the  Chinefe  in  this  country  in  xvi  cent, 
ib.  223. 

Taxation  of  the  Britifh  colonies  by  the  parliament  of  England, 
and  their  right  to  impofe  taxes  without  the  free  confent  of 
the  colonies,  examined— See  North  America. 

Taxes ,  the  true  definition  of  this  term,  and  the  origin  of  tax¬ 
ation,  v.  v.  p.  518,  519.  Their  date  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  under  the  feudal  governments  of  Europe,  520, 
521.  The  various  methods  of  railing  them  confidered— 
with  a  brief  view  of  their  ufe  and  abufe,  521,  522,  523, 
The  nature  and  propriety  of  thofe  which  are  laid  upon 
land,  and  the  expediency  of  levying  them  according  to  the 

value 
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Value  of  the  eftates,  524,  525,  526.  What  perfons  ftioultl 
be  veiled  with  the  power  of  impofing  them,  527,  528. 

when,  and  by  whom  imported  into  England  from  Hol¬ 
land,  v.  i.  p.  435.  Its  price  at  the  firft  importation,  4364 
General  computation  of  the  quantity  imported  into  Eu- 
rope  in  1768,  ib.  Methods  ufed  by  the  Englifli  govern¬ 
ment  to  prevent  the  contraband  trade  of  this  article, 
hitherto  ineffedual,  437..  This  article  paid  for  in  money; 
with  an  account  of  the  reftri&ion  laid  upon  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  fpecie  for  this  and  other  Indian  articles  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  an  enquiry  into  the  wifdom  and  policy  of  this 
meafure  adopted  by  luch  a  commercial  ftate  as  England, 
438,  439,  440. — Its  culture,  and  virtues,  and  different 
fpecies  of  it,  defcribed,  v.  ii.  p:  253,  254.  The  different 
degrees  of  its  perfection  depend  on  the  difference  of  foil  in 
which  it  is  planted,  and  of  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  ga¬ 
thered— and  what  feafon  the  moll:  ufual,  254.  Univerfaliy 
drunk  by  the  Chinefe,  from  whom  the  Europeans  firft 
adopted  their  opinion  abput  its  virtues,  ib.  255,  The 
o-ood  and  bad  effects  of  this  article  cannot  be  well  deter¬ 
mined,  till  it  is  tranfplanted  into  our  own  climates;  with 
an  account  of  Linnaeus’s  attempt  to  cultivate  this  plant, 
and  the  advantage  which  would  follow  the  fuccefs  of  its 
cultivation,  2<r$,  256. 

Thomas  (St.),  the  rile,  and  progrefs,  and  ufe  of  this  Danilh 
fettle  men  t,  particularly  in  the  excellent  haibour  it  affords 
for  their  fhi’ps,  and  in  being  a  general  mart  for  receiving 
the  commodities  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  v.  iv.  p.  85* 
86. 

Timor  y  the  extent,  2nd  trade,  and  fmall  importance  of  this 
fettlement  to  the  Dutch,  and  their  reafons  for  keeping  a 
garrifon  in  ir,  v.  i.  p.  191,  192,  I9f» 

Tlafcala,y  (a  city- in  Mexico,  and  fubjedl  to  Spain),  the  native# 
of  this  place,  though  enemies  to  the  Mexicans,  Hrenuoufiy 
oppofcd  the  dtfjgns  of  Cortez  againft  Mexico,  and  had 
nearly  defeated  his  army,  v.  ii.  p.  366.  An  inftance  of 
their  remarkable  and  humane  attention  to  thofe  who  die, 
or  are  wounded,  in  the  Held  of  battle,  3^7*.  ^  he  very 
fingular  nature  of  their  government,  ib.  Their  morals 
very  fevere;  and  military  merit,  highly  efteemed,  ib.  Its 
extent,  population,  and  culture,  3^8.  alliance  formed 

between  the  Spaniards  and  natives,  369.  State  of  the  ma- 

nufattures  here,  402,  4°3*  .  ... 

Tobacco,  the  principal  article  of  trade  in  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land,  v.  v.  p.  261.  Its  nature  and  properties,  and  firft 
difcovery,  in  1320,  by  ti:e  Spaniards,  ibid.  1  he  manner 

of  cultivating  it,  the  fod  proper  for  it,  and  the  belt  me¬ 
thod 
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thod  of  preparing  it  for  common  ufe,  261,  262.  Progrefs 
of  its  culture,  and  defcription  of  the  beft  fpecies  of  it,  263. 
The  advantages  to  the  nation  and  merchant,  from  the  fale  - 
of  it,  and  the  number  of  fhips  employed  in  it,  265,  266. 

Tobago,  its  extent,  foil,  climate,  population,  and  harbours 
for  {hips,  v.  iv.  p.  371.  Subject,  at  firft,  to  the  Dutch, 
who  eftablifned  a  colony  upon  it,  372.  French  feize  upon 
it,  and  expel  the  Dutch,  but  negledt  its  culture,  373,  374. 
Englilh  lay  claim  to  it,  conquer  the  French,  and  fecure 
the  poffeflion  of  it  to  themfelves  by  the  peace  in  1763,  373; 
By  what  means  this  may  be  made  an  advantageous  fettle- 
ment,  and  reafons  to  imagine  that  it  will  profper  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englilh — although  their  firft  colonifts  upon 
this  ifland  were  unfuccefsful,  and  died  in  great  numbers. 
376.  379. 

Tonquin ,  manners,  religion,  and  vices  of  the  natives;  who 
had  been  inftru&ed  by  the  Chinele,  but  were  inferior  to 
them  in  every  refpedl,  v.  ii.  p.  46.  Many  Europeans 
have  attempted  to  form  fettlements  here,  but  have  been 
unfuccefsful,  47. 

Tortuga ,  extent,  fertility,  and  produce  of  this  fettlement,  at 
its  firft  eftablilhment,  when  fubjett  to  the  Englilh  and 
French— and  the  alarms  of  the  Spaniards  upon  this  account, 
v.  iv.  p.  194,  193.  Produces  feveral  Cornells  between  the 
Englilh,  French,  and  Spaniards — with  its  final  fubmiffion 
to  the  French,  who  negledl  its  cultivation  and  improve¬ 
ment,  196,  197. 

Trauquebar,  the  rile  and  favourable  profpedt  of  eftablilhing  an 
extenlive  commerce  on  this  Danilh  fettlement  in  Tanjour, 
v.  ii.  p.  163.  An  account  of  the  endeavours  ufed  by  the 
Danilh  government  to  make  it  profper — the  feveral  com¬ 
panies,  which  have  been  formed  with  peculiar  privileges, 
for  this  purpofe — and  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  the  laft  incor¬ 
porated  company,  164.  167, 

Tranfmigration  of  fouls ,  a  free  and  impartial  enquiry  into  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  this  do&rine,  v.  i.  p.  49.  Its  lin¬ 
gular  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  Indian  favage  in  making 
him  timid  and  cowardly,  v.  ii.  p.  299. 

Trinidad when  and  by  whom  it  was  firft  difcovered — and  the 

.  reafons  why  it  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  negle&ed, 
and  was  afterwards  peopled  by  the  Spaniards,  v,  iv.  p.  1, 
2.  Its  extent  and  fertility  of  foil,  and  reafons  to  imagine 
it  might  have  become  an  important  colony,  if  encourage¬ 
ment  had  been  given  to  the  colonifts;  with  an  account  of 
its  prefent  low  ftate,  8,  9.  Nature  and  ftate  of  its  trade 
with  Martinico,  155. 

Turks s 
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'Turks ,  Grangers  to  the  polite  arts,  and  knowledge  of  govern* 
ment — but  eminent  for  military  exploits,  v.  i.  p.  24. 
Subverted  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  without  adopting 
their  manners,  ibid.  Their  conqueft  of  Egypt  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  all  other  nations,  if  they  had 
not  been  attacked  and  repulfed  in  their  expeditions  to 
India,  81,  82.— Invariably  attached  to  the  maxims  of 
Aliatic  defpotifm,  they  have  refufed  to  admit  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  legiflation,  v.  v.  p.  386. 

U.  and  V. 

Vanilla ,  defcription  of  the  culture  and  virtues  of  this  plant, 
which  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  v.  ii.  p.  404,  405, 

Van-Neck,  employed  by  the  Gates  of  Holland  to  go  upon  an 
expedition  to  the  ifland  of  Java,  arrives  there,  and  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  v.  i.  p.  1 68.  Arrives 
at  the  Moluccas,  eftablilhes  fadories  in  feveral  of  the 
iflands,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  feveral  aftbciations  for 
commerce,  ib,  169. 

Van-Riebeck  advifes  the  Dutch  (in  1650)  to  form  a  fettle- 
ment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  might  ferve  as  a 
ftaple  for  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Alia,  v.  i.  p.  220. 
Undertakes  this  bufinefs,  and  fails  for  the  Cape,  with  a 
number  of  perfons  to  people  it — to  whom  certain  privileges 
are  granted,  and  what  thefe  were,  ib.  The  behaviour 

of  the  Hottentots  to  him  on  his  arrival,  222.  Purchafea 
the  country  he  wanted  to  occupy,  for  a  certain  ftipulated 
fum,  and  obtains  a  quiet  and  undifturbed  poftelfion  of  it  to 
the  Dutch  from  that  period  to  the  prefent  time,  223,  224. 

Vedam  (the)  univerfally  received  among  the  Indians,  as  the 
book  that  contains  the  principles  of  their  religion ;  whilft 
the  generality  differ  on  feveral  points  relative  to  faith  and 
practice,  v.  i.  p.  41.  ' 

Velafquez  lays  the  foundation  for  the  colony  of  Cuba,  and 
appoints  Cortez  for  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  v.  ii.  p.  355, 
356. 

Venetians  fuperior  to  all  other  Europeans,  in  xv.  cent,  in  the 
extent  of  their  commerce,  v.  i.  p.  12,  13.  18.  Check  the 
progrefs  of  the  Turkifh  power,  18.  The  firft  projectors 
of  veiling  money  in  the  public  funds — and  famous  for  their 
manufactures  of  filk,  gold,  and  filver;  which  were  the 
beft,  and  almoft  the  only  ones  of  that  time,  19.  State 
of  their  manners  and  literature,  ib.  Oppofed  the  attempts 
of  the  popes  with  firmnefs  and  prudence,  ibid.  Alarmed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  portuguefe  in  India,  from  which 
time  we  may  date  their  decline,  75.  injured  by  a  league 
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formed  between  feveral  European  nations  to  diftfefs  them  J 
and  alrrtoft  deftroyed  by  the  victory  which  Lewis  the  Xllth 
obtained  over  them*  ;at  Aighadelle,  ib.  Strenuoufly  oppbfe 
the  Porfuguefe,  add  unite  with  the  Egyptians  againft  them, 
but  with  no  fuccefs,  76,  77.  The  Chinefe  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  the  Europeans,  ’till  their  nation  was  difcovered 
by  a  Venetian  (Mark  Paul)  who  Had  travelled  hither  by 
land,  104.  ’ 

Venice,  the  extent  of  it$  power,  V;  v.  *p.  413.  The  origin  of 
this  Rate  took  place  in  the  Venetian  lagunes,  ib.  The 
doge,  or  duke,  was  ele£ted  by  the  people  till  1173,  when 
the  nobles  feized  upon  the  whole  authority  of  the  republic, 
and  named  its  chief,  ib.  The  decay  of  its  commerce  hath 
fo  enervated  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  are  dege* 
nerated,  timid,  and  fufpicious — more  efpecially  in  all  af¬ 
fairs  relative  to  the  public  adminiftration  of  government; 
of  which,  no  private  individual  dares  to  deliver  his  opi¬ 
nion,  414,  4I£.  . 

Vera  Crux ,  the  original  defign  of  this  Spanifh  fefctlement  \on 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  v.  ii.  p.  371.  Made  the  general 
mart  for  the  Mexicans  to  receive  all  the  European  merchan¬ 
dize,  4Q2.  Defcription  of  the  old  and  new  towns  of  this 
name,  with  the  fortifications  and  harbour  of  the  lattter, 
451,  452.  The  nature  and  value  of  its  exports  and  itn~ 
po;ts,  453,  454. 

Vicuna ,  natural  and  philofophical  defcription  of  this  animal 
(peculiar  to  the  country  of  Peru),  and  fome  account  of  the 
fruitlefs  attempts  which  the  Spaniards  have  made  to  propa¬ 
gate  its  fpecies  in  Europe:  the  value  of  its  wool,  and  the 
various  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied,  v.  ii.  p.  520,  52 1, 
q22. 

Vincent  (St.)  given,  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  Eng- 
iilh  and  Ftench  (in  1660)  to  the  Canbs  as  their  property, 
V.  iv.  p.  3S5.  Manners  of  the  Canbs,  vvith  a  defcription 
of  the  origin  of  the  black  and  red  Caribs,  who  were  found 
here  at  the  time  of  the  ifiand  being  firil  difeovered,  386, 
Diffentions  between  thefe  people,  and  the  advantages  which 
the  French  derived  from  them;  who  came  and  fettled  here 
vvith  the  Caribs — vvith  an  account  of  the  revolution  that 
followed  foon  after,  in  confequence  of  the  partition  and  Lie 
•of  lands  introduced  into  this  ifiand  by  the  French,  389, 
390.  Engliih  take  pofteftion  of  it,  391.  State  of  its  plan¬ 
tations  and  culture,  and  the  improvements  which  may  be 
made  in  if,  393. 

Virginia ,  its  boundaries  cn  the  north  by  Maryland — on  the 
fouth  by  Carolina— on  the  weft  bv  the  Apalachian  moun¬ 
tains— and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic — and  its  prefent  ex¬ 
tent 
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ten t  defcribed,  v.  v.  p.  244.  When  firft  vifited  by  the  Eng* 
lifh — the  origin  of  their  firft  fet’tlement  at  James-Town— - * 
the  miferies  of  the  new  colonifts,  and  the  caufes  which  pro* 
duced  them,  ib.  Its  favourable  progrefs  under  the  fhort, 
but  excellent  adminiftration  of  Lord  Delaware,  245.  Its 
fuccefs  impeded  by  the  exclujiye  privileges  of  a  company, 
which  was  diflolved  upon  the  accelfion  of  Charles  f.  to  the 
throne;  when  this  colony  was  placed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  crown ;  with  an  account  of  its  ftate  in  that 
reign,  and  under  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  246,  247. 
Opprefted  by  the  mother-country,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  — invaded  by  the  favages — and  fuliair.ed  great  troubies 
by  a  rebellion  in  the  colony,  247,  248.  State  of  its  civil, 
religious,  and  military  government,  248.  254.  State  of 
its  climate,  foil,  vegetation,  and  convenient  fit  nation  for 
trade,  258.  .What  encouragement  has  been  given  by  the 
Englifh  miniftry  to  eftabliih  ftaples  for  the  reception  of  its 
commodities,  with  their  reafons,  259.  Forts  ordered  to  be 
eredled,  but  this  projedl  failed,  260.  The  inhabitants 
obliged'  to  import  from  Europe  many  necefiary  articles  of 
life,  ib.  Nature  of  its  trade,  navigation,  revenues,  com¬ 
merce,  and  advantages  to  England,  263,  264,  265. 

United  Provinces ,  fketch  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  their 
conftitution,  and  the  general  affiftance  they  received  from 
the  European  ftates  in  their  eflabli  foment,  v.  v.  p.  403. 

Utrecht ,  the  general  advantages  -  of  the  peace  concluded  at  it, 
to  all  the  Europeans,  with  a  fhort  view  of  their  ftate  for 
fome  years  fublequent  to  this  peace,  v.  iii.  p.  314,  515. 


Warwick  (Admiral)  confidered  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Dutch,  as  the  founder  of  their  commerce,  arid  of  their 
powerful  colonies  in  the  Eaft>  v.  i.  p«  170, 


Xinto ,  a  religious  fed  among  the  Japanefe,  which  teaches, 
that  the  innocent  pleafures  of  mankind  are  agreeable  to  the 
daily,  and  that  men  fhould  enjoy  in  this  world  that  hap- 
pinefs  they  enjoy  in  the  next,  v,  i.  p.  133.  The  abufes 
committed  in  confluence  of  this  doblrine  by  the  japanefe. 


Zanguelar,  nature  and  value  of  the  Portuguese  fettlements  on 
this  coaft,  and  the  feveral  mines  of  gold  and  fiivet  which 
are  found  thereon,  v,  i.  p.  138,  139. 
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BOOKS  printed  for  T.  Cadell*  in  the  Strand  1 

■+**•*  i  •  ■  V*  -  ^  *  .  4  *  \  *  •  •  A  „  r,  .  .  . 

MEMOIRS  of  the  Duke  of  Sulfy,  Prime  Minifter  of  Henry 
the  Great.  Containing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and 
Reign  of'that  Monarch,  and  his  own  Adminiftration  under 
him.  Tranflated  from  the  French.  To  which  is  added,  the 
Trial  of  Ravai  Iliac,  for  the  Murder  of  Henry  the  Great. 
The  4th  Edition,  in  6  vols.  18s. 

The  Hiftory  of  England ,  from  the  earlieft  Accounts  of 
Time  to  the  Death  of  George  the  Second,  adorned  with  Heads 
elegantly  engraved.  By  Dr.  Goldfmith.  4  vols.  il.  4s. 

*  "  *  •  '  r  - 
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The  Hiftory  of  England ,  from  the  Invafion  of  Julius  Cafar 
to  the  Revolution,  1688.  By  David  Hume ,  Efq;  8  vols. 
2I  •  8s» 

■7  :  ,  •  .1  /  -  *  ,  -y  ,  V  .  .  . 

A  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England ,  from  Egbert  the  Great 
to  the  Revolution :  Confiding  of  Chara&ers  difpofed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ClafTes,  and  adapted  to  a  Methodical  Catalogue  of  en¬ 
graved  Britijh  Heads,  interfperfed  with  Variety  of  Anecdotes 
and  Memoirs  of  a.  great  Number  of  Perfons  r.ot  to  be  found 
in  any  other  Biographical  Work.  4  vols.  il.  4s. 

The  Hiftory  of  Scotland ,  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his  Acceflion  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scottijh  Hiftory  previous  to 
that  Period ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Original  Papers. 
In  2  vols.  l&y  William  Robertfcn,  D.  D*  a  new  Edition,  12s. 

‘  *  <  **  "  <  \  f  >  r%  •  .  MC.  *  ,  '  *  ■  •  *  1  “  N  t  »  . 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with 
a  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in  Europe ,  from  the  Subver- 
lion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  By  William  RobertJon ,  D.  D.  4  vols.  adorned  with 
Frontispieces,  a  new  Edition,  il.  4s. 

An  Eccleftaftical  Hiftory,  Antient  and  Modern,  from  the 
Birth  of  Chrift  to  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century.  In 
which  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Variations  of  Church  Power 
are  conndered,  in  their  Connexion  with  the  State  of  Learn¬ 
ing  and  Philofopby,  and  the  political  Hiftory  of  Europe , 
during  that  Period.  By  the  late  Learned  John  Lawrence 
Mojheim ,  D.  D,  Tranflated,  and  accompanied  with  Notes 
and  Chronological  Tables.  By  Archibald  Maclaine ,  D.  D, 
To  the  whole  is  added  an  accurate  Index.  The  2d  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved  by  additional  Notes,  and  feveral  Ap¬ 
pendixes,  5  vols.  il.  1  os. 
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